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GEORGE MOORE. 

A FI3W years ago, George Moore was noted as one 
ot the merchant jninces of London, a man of great 
wealth and benevolence, who had a hand in the 
principal charities in the metropolis. The story of 
his life has been told by Dr Smiles in a ponderous 
volume, likely to be seen by only a few of our 
readers ; for which and other reasons we present 
the following condensed sketch, along with such 
critical remarks as seem to be called for. 

George Moore was born in 1806, one of five 
children of a Cumberland statesman— that is 
proprietor of a small piece of land which he 
hereditarily cultivated as a means of livelihood for 
his family. All worked, the men at ploughing or 
management of cattle, the women at milking cows, 
making butter and cheese, or in aflairs of the 
household. It -was a primitive state of things ; but 
in a plain way there was no want of food, though 
the comforts enjoyed were little better than tho”se 
of a hired labourer. With no wish to change, the 
Moores had lived at the paternal estate of Over- 
gates for more than three hundred years. Like 
other yoxmgsters, George got a little schooling, 
with a proportionate amount of ill-usage from his 
teachers, as was then customary. Disliking the 
prospect of never rising beyond the sphere of 
those about him, be became an apprentice to a 
draper named Messenger, in the Cumberland town 
of Wigton ; and with a fortitude that did him 
credit, he determined to quit Wigton as soon as 
his apprenticeship was at an end, and make his 
way to London. This he did at the appointed 
time. Proceeding in the first place to Carlisle, 
he put up for a night at the Gray Goat Inn • 
and next morning, at five o’clock, he started on 
the outside of the stage-coach for London. 

At present, the journey from Carlisle to London 
by railway is a matter of seven hours, George 
Moore was, by coach, two days and two nights on 
the road, the suffering, as we may suppose, being 
considerable. He arrived much fatigued in London 
on Good-Eriday 1825. Ne^ day, having got 
accommodation in a lodging-house ‘kept by a 


neighbourly body from the north,’ he set forth 
to look for a situation. Of all places in the; 
world, London, with its vast multitudes of people^, 
is the most cheerless for a stranger who is totally 
unknown, and has little means at his disposal. 
George went, along the streets, looking for drapers’ 
shops, and trying one after the other, without 
avail. There was ‘no vacancy.’ He was in despair, 
and thought he should emigrate to America. On 
calling at Swan and Edgar’s, in Piccadilly, he told 
a young man named Wood of his intentions. 
Wood advised him to call on Mr Ray, of Elint, 
Ray, and Co., Soho Square, for Ray was a Cumher- 
land man, and had been asking for him. At once 
he went off to see Mr Ray, who out of pity engaged 
him at a salary of thirty pounds a year. Here, 
tlien, as a junior assistant, he was planted in a 
large retail drapery concern in the metropolis. He 
had fortunately got his foot on the lowest step of 
the ladder, and it would he his own blame if he 
did not climb to the top. 

Having obtained a situation in a house of bua- 
ness, George says in one of his speeches late in life : 

‘ I soon found that coming green from the country, 

I lahoixred under many disadvantages. Compared 
with the young men with whom I was associated, 

I found my education very deficient. The first 
thing I did to remedy my defects was to put myself 
to school at night, after the hours of employment 
were over ; and many an hour have I borrowed 
from sleep in order to employ it in the improve- : 
ment of my mind. At the end of eighteen months 
I had acquired a considerable addition to my pre- 
vious knowledge, and felt myself able to take my 
stand side by side with my competitors. Let no 
one rely in such cases on what is termed Luck, > 
Depend upon it, that the only luck is merit, and 
that no young man will make his way unless he 
possesses knowledge, and exerts all his powers in 
the accomplishment of his objects.' While pushing 
forward in his daily duties, he one day saw a bright 
little girl come tripping into the warehouse, whom 
lie. learned to be Eliza Ray, a daughter of one of his 
employers. From that moment he resolved to do 
all in his power, by diligence in his calling, to win 
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that young craattire as Ms wife. The idea took 
possession of his mind, and heneficially indnanced 
his conduct. In a short time he took a dislike 
to retail dealing, and procured a situation, at a 
salary of forty pounds a year, in a wholesale 
concern, that of Eisher, Stroud, and Eohinson, 
Watling Street, then the first lace-house in the 
Gity. 

In this new line of duty, there was much greater 
scope for Ms skill in effecting sales. To perfect 
himself as an accountant he continued to work 
hard at the evening 'school, By the efforts he 
made, he gained the respect of everybody in the 
firm. He was attentive, careful, accurate, hard- 
working. At the end of a year he was promoted 
to he town traveller, in which capacity he dis- 
tanced all competitors, and sold more goods than 
any traveller had done before. He was, in fact, 
found to he too good for town travelling, and 
was despatched on the Liverpool and Manchester 
circuit. In his visits to dealers in the northern 
towns, he soon established a large business. The 
rapid way in which he finished off town after 
town was truly astonishing. He did not dawdle 
about, as was once the common practice. He 
never lost a moment. Somewhere or other, ho 
was at work from morning till night. Among 
commercial travellers he began to be spoken of 
as the Hapoleon of Watling Street, Sent off to 
Ireland to heat up for orders, he there acquitted 
himself in a manner equally satisfactory., While 
in Ireland, he met Mr Groucock, member of a 
rival lace firm, who spoke of returning to London 
and taking Lancashire in Ms route. The hint was 
enough. George hastened to England, and had 
done the Lancashire towns before Groucock inada 
Ms appearance, Groucock saw it was no use con- 
tending with such a man. He must buy him up. 
He offered a salary of five hundred a year. It was 
very tempting, as all that George was still getting 
was one hundred and fifty pounds. The offer, 
however, was declined. The only inducement to 
leave Eisher would be a partnership. In self- 
defence, Groucock yielded to the terms ; and in 
1830, ‘at the age of twenty-three, George Moore 
entered as a partner into the firm of Groucock and 
Copestake, long afterwards known as Groucock, 
Oopestake, and Moore.’ 

The firm of which he became a member had 
begun in a small way, and had still a limited 
business, Moore put life into it ; and soon vastly 
extended its operations. Elying from town to 
town, he worked sixteen hours a day, everywhere 
making himself popular in the trade, Eor ten 
years he never took a holiday, so greatly was his 
heart in his work, Many stories ate recorded of 
Ms determination to get orders. ‘On one occasion, 
he sold Ms clothes off his back to got an order. A 
tenacious draper in a Lancashire town refused to 
deal with Mm. The draper was quite satisfied 
with the firm that supplied, him, and he would 
make no change. This 'became known amongst 
the commercial travellers at the hotel, and one of 


them made a bet of five pounds with George Moore 
that he would not obtain an order. George set 
out again. The draper saw him entering the shop, 
and cried out : “All full ! all full, Mr Moore ! I 
told you so before 1 ” “ Never mind,” said Qoorgo ; 
“you won’t object to a crack?” “0 no!” said 
the draper. They cracked about many thing.s; 
and then George Moore, calling the draper’s atten- 
tion to a new coat which ho wore, a.skod wlmt lio 
thought of it. “It’s a capital coat,” said the 
draper. “ Yes, first-rate ; made in the best style 
by a first-rate Loudon tailor.” Tho draper looked 
at it again, and again admired it. “Why,” said 
George, “you are exactly my size,' it’s quite 
new; I’ll sell it to you,” “What’s the price?” 
“Twenty-five shillings.” “What? That’s very 
cheap.” “ Yes ; it ’s a great bargain,” “ Then I ’ll 
buy it,” said the draper. George went bade to 
Ms hotel, donned another suit, and sent the 
“great bargain” to tho draper. George calling 
again, the draper offered to pay Mm, “ No, no,” 
said George; “I’ll book it: you’ve opened un 
account.” Mr Moore had sold tho cout at a 
loss, but he was recouped by the five-pound bet 
which ho won, and he obtained an order besides. 
The draper afterwards became one of. Ms best 
customers.’ 

On another occasion, a draper at Newcastle-on» 
Tyne was called upon many times without secur- 
ing an order. Moore discovered that he was fond 
of a particular kind of snuff— rappee with a touch, 
of beggar’s brown in it. Providing himself with a 
box of tMs kind of snuff, he offered a pinch to tlie 
draper next time he called, Tho draper ‘ took a 
pinch with zest, and said that it was very fmo. 
George had him now. He said ; “Let me present 
you with the box ; I have plenty more.” Tho draper 
accepted the hox. No order was asked i; but the 
next time George called on him, he got his lin^t 
order, and the draper long continued to bo ones of 
Ms best customers.’ 

There is a drollery in these anecdotes ; but they 
reveal a dej^ee of cunning and trickery far from 
pleasing, if busine.ss can be done only by such 
craftiness of procedure, it should not be done at 
all. Unscrupulous as it would appear in wheed- 
ling drapers to give him orders for goods, and 
restless in his energy, George Moore so much 
increased the busine.ss of the firm — consequently 
benefiting himself— -that ho thought he might 
with propriety make his long pent-up feelings 
known to Miss Bay. She refused him. Eivc year.s 
j)a.ssed, and he tried again. Tlus lime his ofl’er 
was accepted. The pair were married in IBIO, 
and they took up house in a modest style 'boiitting 
their means. Business continued to increase. 
Tho premises of the firm in Bow Churchyard 
were enlarged. More assistants wore employed. 
Everything was prosperous. To superintend affairs, 
Moore gave up travelling. This proved a bml 
arrangement. During his journeys he had plenty 
of exercise and breathed pure air. Now he sat 
at a desk in a stuffy warehouse, and as a natural 


result his health gave way. 
cleveruess and his growing wealth, if he could 
not sleep at night, had no appetite, aud was in a 
fair way of dying from disregard of the laws which 
govern human existence? His case was exactly 
that of thousands of keen men in business in 
London, a large number of whom drop off between 
forty and fifty years of age, through pure want of 
knowing how to live properly. By a doctor's 
advice, George Moore burst away for a time from 
business. He went to the country, and took 
to horse-exercise, galloping over the downs at 
Brighton in company with a party of fox-hnnters. 
At first he had some falls, but these he did not 
mind. He became a bold rider, His health was 
improved hy the open-air exercise and freedom 
from tasking brain-work. To effect a complete 
recovery he took a voyage to the United States 
in 1844. With aH that he saw in America he was 
much pleased, and he says so in his autobio- 
graphic notes. 

Beturning to London, Mr Moore resumed busi- 
ness with his accustomed eagerness, hut taking 
some exercise in hunting to keep himself in good 
health. He now began to feel an interest in 
benevolent institutions, and to become a director 
in several of them. One for which he exerted 
himself considerably was an establishment for; 
maintaining and educating the children of Com- 
mercial Travellers. A trait in Moore’s character 
which peculiarly commends itself to onr approba- 
tion, was the kindness he shewed to old friends 
who had been unfortunate in their career, ‘His old 
master, Messenger, for whom, notwithstanding his 
failings, he had a great respect, failed in business 
after his apprentice had left for London. His 
breakdown was one of the numerous instances of 
the effects of drink. Messenger came up to London, 
where he obtained a situation. Then his health 
failed, and he was obliged to give up work. He 
applied to George Moore, who maintained him 
while he lived, and paid his funeral expenses at 
his death.’ Others in a like manner he helped in 
time of need. In occasional visits to old haunts 
in Cumberland, his benevolence was peculiarly 
conspicuous. He established schools where they 
were needed, gave prizes, addressed the children, 
and treated them to tea and sports after the ^ 
examinations. Education being still in a sleepy ■ 
condition in Cumberland, he may he said to have I 
wakened it up ; and here beyond doubt he did 
substantial good. The operation of the recent and 
much-needed School Act will, we presume,, have 
superseded any necessity for efforts of this kind. 

A man who has been successful in his enter- 
prises, stands a fair chance of being sought after 
to take his part in public affairs. George Moore 
had attained to such a good position that a kind 
of run was made to place him in all sorts of re- 
sponsilffe offices. In 1852, the Lord Mayor desig- 
nated him as Sheriff; hut he declined the offer, 
and paid the penalty of four hundred pounds. 
More honours were offered to him. Two of the 


wards in London elected him an alderman, and he 
refused to serve in both cases. He had at least 
six offers of being elected a member of parlia- 
ment All were firmly declined. He had made 
up his mind to devote all Ms spare time in con- 
nection with public charities. Every onej of course, 
is entitled to decide how he shall employ his 
leisure time according to his own particular 
fancies j it is obvious, however, that when prop- 
erly called on, a man is bound, if he can, to take 
Ms share in the public administration. In his 
resolution to refuse office, George Moore did not, 
as we think, shew a correct sense of duty. 

With a largely extended and weB organised 
business, Mr Moore found himself able, in 186-^ to 
afford to reside in a superbly furnished mansion 
in Kensington Palace Gardens. After this, he 
kept a good deal of company, of whom there is 
never any lack where there is a profuse hospi- 
tality. A large dinner was given weekly. In a 
short time, his wife reckoned that above dght 
hundred persons had dined with them. TMs kind 
of life did not prove satisfactory. It did not afford 
lasting pleasure, as how could it 1 Giving up this 
dinnering system, he devoted himself still more in- 
tently to the metropolitan chanties, such as ragged 
schools, city missions, free hospitals, reformatories, 
and refuges, on ail which he spent large sums of 
money. &s mind also became strongly affected with 
religions impressions, accompanied with that sense 
of the worthlessness of mere wealth which creeps 
over men who through long years have been en- 
grossed, with little intermission, in the successful 
acquisition of riches. Besides copiously giving 
from his own means, he did not grudge the 
trouble of begging money from neighbours on 
behalf of some charity or other. ‘ With his 
friends he was often very abrupt. When he 
entered their offices they knew what he was 
about. “What is it now, Mr Moore?” “WeU, 

I am on a begging expedition 1 ” “ Oh, I know 
that very well. What is it?” “It’s for the 
Eoyal Free Hospital— a hospital free to aU, with- 
out any letters of recommendation. I want 
twenty guineas.” “It’s a large sum.” “Well, 
it’s the sum I have set down for you to give. 
You must help me. Look sharp ! ” The cheque 
was got, and away he started on a fresh expedi-. 
tion.’ 

Learning, through the agency of missionaries, 
that large numbers among the poorer classes in 
the metropolis who had families were living 
unmarried, in consequence, as was alleged, of 
inability to pay the marriage fees, Mr Moore 
volunteered to remove the difficulty, by pa;;pig 
the fees out of his own pocket. His contributions 
first and last for tMs purpose amounted-to upwards 
of five hundred pounds. In the midst of Ms 
various benevolently meant efforts, he had the 
misfortune to lose his wife. She died in 1858, 
and was much lamented. His old malady, sleep- 
; lessness, came back, and for relief he tried the 
I effects of a journey to Italy. He likewiae, as a 
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solacemenfc, purchased an estate in Cumherland, 
situated near the place of his toth,^ and took 
much interest in restoring and beautifying the old 
Border tower of Whitehall on the property; lie 
had now two dwellings— a splendid mansion in 
London, and a species of ancient castle in the 
country. Both were solitary, without a companion, 
for which reason he looked about for a wile ; and 
one in all respects suitable fell in his way, the 
daughter of a gentleman in Westmoreland. They 
were married m 1861. Established as a country 
gentleman, in Cumberland, he was received with 
marked respect by the resident nobility and 
gentry. He hunted with them, dined with them, 
and plunged into innumerable schemes of local 
improvement, The higher clergy hailed him as 
a precious benefactor in all laudable undertakings. 

Back at times to London, he went on as before 
among his numerous charities. Whatever he set 
his face to, he went at it mth an almost un- 
exampled earnestness of purpose. His money 
appeared to him to be only a gift wherewith to 
do good, A church and school were wanted for 
Somers Town, a poor district in the metropolis. 
*Mr Moore spent fifteen thousand pounds on the 
buildings, and also subscribed two hundred and 
fifty pounds a year to carry on the parish work 
necessary in so poor and miserable a locality.’ On 
being complimented by the present Archbisliop of 
Canterbury on his beneficence, he said ‘he did 
not wish to claim any credit for building the 
church ; and if anybody owed any gratitude to 
God, he was the man.’ 

At the consecration of the church : at Somers 
Town, Mr Moore appeared with his arm in a sling. 
He had met with an accident when out hunting 
which caused intense : pain in the shoulder, IJr 
Smiles relates the ineffectual efforts at cure by 
the first physicians in Ijondon. One of them saul 
‘ it was a most painful affection of the shoulder- 
j joint’ Moore knew that already ; but the physi- 
cians and the surgeons could do nothing for him. 
At length, when he could bear the pain no longer, 
and found he could get no relief from regular 
practitioners, he was persuaded by his friends to 
try a bone-setter named Hutton. Having first 
had the shoulder rubbed -with hot neats’-foOt oil, 
‘Hutton took the arm in his hand, gave it two 
or three turns, and then gave it a tremendous 
I twist round in the socket. The shoulder-joint was 
' got in. George Moore threw out his arm with 
strength, straight before him, and said, “I could 
fight;” whereas a moment before be could not 
raise it two inches. It had been out for nearly 
two years !’ Why bone-setters Bhould so adroitly 
do what regularly instructed surgeons occasionally 
fail to perform, or even to understand, is some- 
what incomprehensible. The public would like 
some explanations on the subject. 

An interesting event in the' life of George Moore 
was Ms appointment as one of the Gonunissioners 
from London to distribute relief in food and 
money to the starving population of Paris, on 
the termination of the Franco-German war in 
187L From the state of the roads — torn-up rails, 
brokon-down_ bridges, ‘and general disorder— there 
was much difficulty in getting supplies to Paris ; 
and on arrival at the barriers there was the 
further difficulty of prohhring moans of convey- 
ance into the city; for' fifty tWsand horses had 
been eaten, and few remained available for work, 




At length, food was r(3ady for distribution at 
the business agency of Mr hloorc’s firm in th,o 
Place dcs Petits' Peres, and what a sceue ensued ! 

‘Never,’ says George Moore, ‘did I see such an 
assembly of hollow, loan, hungry tac.es- -such a 
shrunken, famine-stricken, diseased-looking crowd. 
They were very cpiiet. They seemed utterly 
crusned and hopeless. It is now ten days sinc.o 
the armistice began, and yet there is no food in 
Paris except what Vfo have brought. Tlierc is 
still the black bread made of hay and straw, and 
twenty-five per cent, of the coarsest Hour. . , In 
the markets, there was nothing to see except 
a few dead dogs and cats no flour, no vege- 

tables ; hundreds, perliaps, thousands of old people 
and little childreu have died of hunger.’ To get 
through the work, and to prevent overcrowding 
in the street, the distribution was on one occasion 
kept up all night, by whicli means ninety-si.x 
thousand five hundred persons were succoured, 
George Moore was again in Paris after the mad 
proceedings of the ^Commune, wlum some frosli 
succours were administered, and the Oonuniasion 
woundup. 

Our limited space will not_ allow u.s to do more 
than run over a few concluding particulars in the 
life of this remarkable man. ^ In appreciation, of 
his character, he was made High Sheriff of Oum- 
heriand, where he latterly spent much of his time. 
In this new position he endeavoured to move tlio 
Poor-law administrators of four northern English 
counties to introduce the practice of boarding 
orplian paupers among private families, inste.ad 
of huddling them up in the Union workhouse. 
What was the result of this effort, we do not 
know. It is at least curious to note that a 
practice which has huou in successful operation 
hi Scotland for a century, should need to ha 
forced ou the attention of the nearest English 
counties, os if it were a new discovery in social 
economics. In winter, when in London, he re- 
sumed his bmevolonce.s, which latterly amounted 
to seventeen thousand pounds a year. His health 
again gave way, and for its recovery ho wont for 
a time to Vichy. In tlio autumn, ho got back 
to Cumberland. With the view of attending a 
meeting for a honevohint ohject, ho drove with 
his wife to Carlisle. While standing in the street 
talking to a friend, two runaway horses whicli luul 
escaped from a livery-staWe came galloping at a 
furious pac(!. By one of them he W'us knocked 
down, and fell ou his head and shoulder. Ho was 
taken up insensible, and carried into the Gray 
Goat Inn, in which he had slept fifty-two years 
before; and here, notwithstanding all medical aid, 
he died from the injuries he had sustained, on 
the 21st of November 1870. 

The sad intelligence of George Jitoore’s death 
produced a universal and Borrow.l'vil sensation in 
town and country. A gap had been made in 
the ranks of Cffiristian heroism which it wouhl 
be difficult to fill up. Ho was doubtless a great 
and good man, q^uile a wonder for his extra- 
ordinary energy and singleness of purpose, and a 
greater wonder still for lus marvellous spirit of 
benevolence. We do not learn that he devoted 
any part of his great wealth to purposes con- 
nected with the cultivation of science or the 
higher branches of learning ; and indeed, to judge 
from a passing oliservatiou made by him, he 
seems to have falieu into the error of ideiitilyiug 
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scientific deinonstrations with the teachings of- 
atheism. Under pious impulses, giving for objects 
for which he had a fancy, became a kind of frenzy ; 
and although it is mentioned that he ordinarily 
took pains to inquire into the merits of cases 
calling for his pecuniary aid, it is to be feared he 
was often imposed on, and that taking the mildest 
view of his charitable contributions, they could 
for. the most part have no other tendency than to 
aggravate the very pauperism they were designed 
to meliorate. To the prodigious mischief done in 
all our large cities by the sapping effects of incon- 
siderate philanthropy, we have lately drawn atten- 
tion in an article ‘This Pow.be op Deaw,' and 
looking at the vast importance of the subject, we 
shall endeavour to return to it at the earliest 
opportunity. Meanwhile, giving Dr Smiles credit 
for his laboriously executed work, we trust the 
sketch we have offered may he accepted as a small 
tribute to the many acknowledged excellences in 
the character of Geoeoe Mooee. 

, w.. c. 
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CHAETBE XLI. — STEIOKEN DOWN. 

* Hueeah ! hurrah ! hurrah ! ’ and yet again 
‘ Hurrah ! ’ The deep ringing shout grew louder — 
so it seemed — at every repetition, as though the 
shouters, at the sound of their own voices, had 
warmed to their work. ‘Hurrah ! hurrah ! hurrah !’ 
Shrill boys, gruff men, stripling yokels that alter- 
nated between bass and treble, helped to swell 
the increasing roar of popular exultation. The 
carrier passing with his cart, the rustic trudging 
with shouldered hoe homewards, the wandering, 
tinker stopped and marvelled as the unaccustomed 
sounds floated on the noonday breeze. 

The ■ English farm-labourer is — as those who 
know him well and, with all his shortcomings, 
like him well, will admit — a dumb animal. His 
effoiis to speak articulately are often painful to 
his best friends, and indeed, as a rule, his tongue 
is an organ which from lack of use has almost 
ceased to he eflficiont. Your town workman uses 
six words, your operative ten, to his one growl- 
ingly uttered monosyllable. But under the pres- 
sure of excitement, if he cannot talk, he can cheer. 
Stir his slow blood to anger and he can be loud 
enough. Give him beer gratis and he will be 
louder. 

There was beer flowing without stint, and of 
better quality than the neighbouring alehouse 
supplied, and there was cider also for all comers 
on that day at Carhery Chase; and it was quite 
wonderful with what rapidity the news spread, or 
how it was telegraphed to solitary shepherds amid 
the heather, to husbandmen kindling weed-fires 
on hill-tops, to woodcutters plying axe and hedge- 
bill in the coppice, that the lost heiress of the 
De Yeres was found, and that there was elee- 
mosynary liquor at Carbery for whatsoever thirsty 
soul came that way. 

Richard Hold had done it all. He had come 
down that morning from The Traveller’s Best to 
Carhery Court, had effected an entry with hut 
faint-hearted opposition on the part of the half- 
terrified servants ; and after the briefest interview 
with Sir Sykes, had called together the startled 
household, and had roundly, and in a discourse 


garnished with strange expletives, proclaimed Mias 
Ruth Willis to be Helena, Lady Harrogate, the 
only child (supposed to have been drowned in the 
Thames nearly twenty years before) of the late 
Baroness Clare, and whose rightful name had only 
just by accident been revealed. 

It was an astounding story, thus told, and one 
which needed to be confirmed ; but what better 
continuation could the hearers have than that 
which was afforded by the presence of the baronet, 
standing ever at Hold’s side, conferring with him 
in confidential tones, and corroborating by word 
and gesture the loose and random statements of 
this extraordinary coadjutor! That the servants 
should bow, smirk, and submit, when once they 
found that Sir Sykes lent his countenance to the 
new order of things, was but natural. Well-trained 
servants, to pleasure a solvent master, would 
accede to moat doctrines. And the idea of the 
finding of the lost child, lost under circumstances 
so touching, had in itself the power to arouse the 
leaven of romance that lies dormant in almost 
every mind. 

The sad story of that poor young Clare, in her 
own right Lady Harrogate, whose child had dis- 
appeared within a few months of its father’s death 
in the himting-field, was known to every village 
gossip on the shady side of forty. That the lost 
heiress — ^heiress to a bare title, but as such the 
head of the ancient race of the De Veres — should 
be found, was precisely one of those marvels which 
suit with the. popular imagination. Heirs, and 
heiresses too, have been before to-day rein- 
stated in their rights amidst beU-iinging and 
triumphal arches and the honest joy of sympa- 
thetic multitudes. 

But— there was a hut in the case — to the credit 
of the local population, although people were quite 
willing to fling up their hats and bawl themselves 
hoarse for the providential recovery of the missing 
Helena, Lady Harrogate, all seemed reluctant to 
believe that the brows on which the coronet 
should devolve were those of Miss Willis, Had 
the Indian orphan been suddenly ‘wanted’ by 
London policemen on suspicion of ring-stealing or 
the passing of forged bank-notes, fifty village 
oracles would have been found to declare that the 
surprise was no surprise to them. But in the 
midst of all the buzz and hum and stir which 
the tidings occasioned, might be distinguished an 
undercurrent of regret that fortune should have 
selected so sly a young person as the recipient of 
her favours. 

Rumour, the general voice of fame concerning 
man or woman, grossly as it exaggerates, seldom 
fails to hit off some salient point, and so contains 
a germ of truth. And it is extraordinary by what 
unknown means facts the most carefully concealed 
do contrive to gain a surreptitious publicity. Ex- 
cepting Sir Sykes and his two daughters, there 
was hardly a man, woman, or child on the estate 
who had not some hazy notions to the effect that 
Miss Ruth Willis slipped from the house by night 
to meet somebodjq had mysterious correspond- 
ence with somebody, stole letters, played the spy 
on other inmates of the house, and was indeed 
by no means a model of feminine innocence and 
candour. 

The servants and the villagers — glad of the 
temporary excitement which the proclamation of 
the new-found heiress aftbrded~yet grudged 
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Euth her promotion. She hore her blushing 
honours modestly enough, it was admitted ; but 
then, as it was uncharitably surmised, that was 
all a part of those artful ‘goings-on’ that were 
attributed to her. What had she to do with that 
seafaring fellow, with the blue thin scar over one 
eyebrow, as likely to have been got from the 
hrass-bilted cutlass of a man-of-war’s man as from 
the creese of a Malay ? Why did she glide, cat- 
like, through the shadows of night, and why drop 
letters with her own hand into the slits of village 
post-ofifices, not trusting the locked letter-hag of 
the mansion, as an honest young lady should do ? 
Why, indeed ? And yet it seemed she was to bo 
called ‘my Lady’ now; and those who remem- 
bered the pomp and power of the late lord 
regarded her as little less than a princess. 

Sir Sykes Denzil, tottering rather than walking 
at Hold’s side, resembled a somnambulist rather 
than a man in the full possession of his waking 
faculties. ‘ He don’t seem to he cj^uite hisself, he ; 
don’t ! ’ was the remark of more than one sym- * 
pathetic hedger and ditcher, as he marked the 
feeble gait, the vacant eye, and the al:yeet pom- 
posity— if such a phrase may he coined for the 
ocewion— of the master of all. It was a cruel 
ordeal for Sir Sykes. It had not come upon him 
without warning. Euth had spoken to him over- 
night, and he had sat up alone in the library till 

S late, schooling himself how best to hear the 
He thought he had learned the , necessary 
lesson when at length he laid his throbbing head 
on its soft piUows. 

But the trial, in its hard, nude reality, in the 
garish, searching light of day, had seemed so much 
more terrible to Sir Sykes than his previous idea 
of it had been, that he had proved all too weak an 
Atlas to cope with such a load of care. In the 
course of the morning, Hold had arrived, bold and 
boastful; and in ten minutes more the dreaded 
publicity was given to the fact that Ehth Willis 
was the heiress of the De Yeres, and that the living 
voucher for her claims was Sir Sykes Denzil. A 
more miserable position than that of the master of 
Oarbery Chase cannot well be conceived. Had he 
been suddenly called on to account for some old 
crime, which tardy justice had at length scented 
out, he could better have borne it than when he 
foimd himself dragged along at Hold’s side, to 
! sanction the adventurer’s statements and com- 
mands. It was by Hold’s orders that the ale was 
flowing from a score of casks, that the bells in 
three church towers had struck up a joy-peal, 
that a bawling crowd of untimeous revellers had 
collected around the ancient buttery hatch. All 
the other members of the family had acquitted 
themselves fairly well. Jasper had publicly con- 

f ratulated his bride-elect on the lucky discovery. 

asper’s excellent sisters had kissed Euth, crying, 
as girls will kiss and cry 'on every occasion of 
mirth or sorrow, ‘ I am so glad, dear ! ’ Lucy 
had said bewildered, and Blanche had echoed her 
words. It had never occurred to either of the 
baronet’s daughters to question the truth of a 
' revelation for which their father stood sponsor, 
i ‘Ale and cider, since they like it, for the clod- 
I hoppers ; punch and wine for the farmers,’ com- 
manded Hold. ‘ Hone of your washy claret, but 

f ood old-fashioned port and sherry, d’ye hear ? — 
rp with the cobwebbed bottles, Mr Butler, and 
, make the corks fly.— And you, lads, shew the 


metal you ’re made of ! One cheer more, and let 
it be a good one— Helena, Lady Harrogate !’ 

To this and much more' Sir Sykes gave an 
obsequious assent. He had not as yet had to 
run the gantlet of any positive questioning as 
to the details of the story of the lost heiress’s 
disappearance and recovery. His own houseliqld, 
in the excitement of the hour, accepted assertion 
in the place of proof. Two phrase.s there were 
which Sir Sykes, with dull iteration, often re- 
peated. ‘My esteemed friend Mr Hold, to whoso 
active exertions this discovery is chidly duo;’ 
that was one of them. The other was : ‘ This 
young lady, whose rights I consider to bo beyond 
dispute, and whose champion, in case of need, I 
shall ever he willing to be,’ The baronet repeated 
these catchwords over and over again, like a 
lesson imperfectly learned, and each time there 
came a murmur of mild applause from the docile 
audience. 

At last there was a murmur as of expectation, 
and almost of alarm, amid the crowd, and Lord 
Harrogate, who had ridden, over from, High. Tor, 
came into the centre of the principal group, 
smiling, 

‘ The groat nows has brought me, like the otlier 
neighbours,’ he said lialf-jestingly, as he shook 
hands lirst with Lucy and Blanche Denzil, and 
then bowmd gravely to Ruth, as he passed on to 
take the trembling hand that Sir Sykes half- 
mechanical ly extended, ‘ If I have heard aright, 
I have no further daira to the name they call 
me by; Mthough, more fortunate than other 
usurpers, I have another title on which to foil 
back, and need not become just plain Mr De Yere, 
But this is a surprise for us all, Sir Sykes.’ 

Sir Sykes Denzil’s face worked painfully, eveiy 
muscle seeming to quiver like that of a martyr 
at the stake. He glanced at Hold more with the 
piteous appealing look that a perfonning dog 
directs at Ids master than with the expressicm of 
a responsible human being. 

‘My esteemed Mend, Mr Hold,’ ho muttered 
in a thick voice that struck strangely on the 
ear. 

‘Ah! Mr Hold then knows all about the 
mystery ?’ said Lord Harrogate with a quiet .smile. 

‘Yes ; I know a thing dr two,’ boldly returned 
Richard ; ‘ and so too does Sir Syke.s Denzil, 
Baronet. Don’t doubt, squire, or “my lord”— - 
though you must clown your flag now, and give 
up the Harrogate title to “my Lady” here— that 
wo shall be able to produce manifest, invoice, and 
log-book to make good the ship’s claims to the 
name she’s called by.— Shan’t we. Sir Sykes?’ 

Sir Sykes thus cited, made an oiTort; to speak, 
‘ This young lady,' he began, and then w.as mute. 

‘This young lady,’ said Loi^d Harrogate, turning 
to Euth, and speaking with a grace l«l courtesy 
that became him well, ‘shall not, I assure you, 
be delayed in the acquisition of her lawful due 
by any act of mine or of my family, when once the 
romantic history has boen explained a little more 
clearly than ha-s hitherto been the case. If she 
turns out to be really the lost child of my cousin 
Clare, Lad3f Harrogate, I can promise that all at 
High Tor will ’ 

‘Whose champion— champion,’ interrupted Sir 
Sykes, continuing the sentence he had begun, in 
the same thick unnatural voice us before, ‘yes, 
whose champion ’ 
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Then there came a crash and a shriek and a climate, nor the different temperatures of the 
rush of feet, and the gabble and outcry and up- globe, nor the -primitive ways of refractory beasts ; 
lifting of many voices. All seemed to speak and but must rather owi^ that having provided for his 
none to listen ; but one thing was certain — Sir more urgent necessities by the assimilation of a 
Sykes liad fallen down in a fit ; and they raised small number of useful species, ho has now 
him speechless and lielpless, with distorted face abandoned a pursuit which demands many sacri- 
and stiffened limbs, and bore him in and laid him fices and much patient indnstrj% 
on liis bed. ‘Paralysis,’ was the verdict of the Europe possesses some thirty-five domestic 
doctor who was summoned in hot haste ; ‘ and I species of animals, among which about thirty-one 
fear his death-blow.’ may be counted as belonging to the older world, 

and four to that of America, Most naturalists 

AOOMMATISATION 0 ^ ANIMALS. 

lifusEUMS of natiu'al history and collections of wild them to agriculture, trade, and art, we must 
animals, either in gardens or in travelling shows, picture the loss which would accrue if one species 
have spread a taste for natural history and the the horse, the ass, the sheep, or the fowl, 

acclimatisation of animals over all countries and wore to -disappear. Among these, some contribute 
all classes. IS^wtae sctaUac institu- SiSS 

tions have iisen up, and to the knowledge of auxiliaries, undertake with their strong limbs an 
living beings has been closely allied the study of amount of work which would otherwise fall 
X>hysical geography. Climates suitable to each entirely on man. 

auimal have to he provided — warmth for those Let us glance at a few specimens of the animal 
from the eguator, marshy ground for the amphihi- kingdom over which it would be reasonable to 
ous tribes, a northern aspect for the polar bears ; expect a conq^uest. ^ Among carnivorous types the 
thus surrounding them artificially with the natural useful and mtelhgent is undoubtedly the 

conditions of their country. persons, ignorant of facts imagine that 

; .. j A ■ 1 1- A* ■ . • if man has not reclaimed from a state of nature 

The question of acclimatising am- flesh-eaters, it is on account of 

mals belonging to other countries has occupied the natural ferocity of these creatures. But that 
the minds of our naturalists for some time past, ig not the obstacle. There are examples of Hons, 
Every one agrees that the acquisition of new species tigers, bears, and wolves whicli have become 
would be a real benefit, by making our means of tractable and even completely tamed. The hyma, 
subsistence more certain. What has been done in which . has been treated as an object of aversion, 
times long past maybe done in Hie present day. anawMeli naturalists of a foimot period painted 
Tlie greA number of domestic animals, now “ colours, hiis slready passed mto 

p • 1, j ut 1 A the domestic state in many parts 01 Airica, where 

•forming such a source of riches to Europe do not 

originally belong to this continent. When the faithful and attached dog. The education of 
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times larger tlian the space covered by 'land- 
where mau has no ally, and can only count upon 
those who dread him. What an interest for hinx 
in the very element itself, to have a friend and 
companion who would follow him in his fishing 
expeditions ! There are not wanting conolusivo 
results which have been obtained in individual 
cases ; and if the same care were extended to the 
race, we may say that the seal is an ally ready 
prepared by hTature, 

If we pass from the carnivorous tribes to the 
herbivorous wo soon perceive that many species 
are domesticated by the people of Asia, Africa, and 
, America, to wliich they owe much of their riches ; 
such as the camel, the quagga, the llama, and the 
alpaca. The camel and the dromedary, by their 
patience, and through the structure of their 
stomach which allows of their enduring the ixri- 
vation of water, might render their services, in 
many parts of Europe, more valuable than those 
of the best horses. They havc^ been put to work 
■ in some zoological gardens with economical re- ; 
suits ; in the Jurdin des Idantes at Paris, they 
have for a long time past drawn the water from , 
the w'ell for tho use of the large establishment ; ' 
and it is foiuul that the labour of one is Just ; 
double that performed by a stronfj horse. They i 
require less food; and thus there is a clear profit 
for the Society, The camel’s foot, however, is ^ 
not adapted like that of the llama for scaling 
rocks and mountainous districts. i 

The llama is the camel of America. J Although 
slow in its movements and small in size, it need 
not he despised as a beast of burden, especially in 
oor mountainous districts, . where the ass, the 
orae, and the mule have some difficulty in find- 
ing nourishment. In some parts of Switzerland, 
Hungary, and the Alps of Dauphind, perhaps even 
in Scotland, their introduction would he a real 
piece of good fortune. Natives of the Andes, 
the highest mountains in the world, their step is 
very sure ; they can descend, when heavily laden, 
most dangerous ravines, and take roads through 
rooks on the borders of precipices where man 
would hesitate to follow. The llama requires little 
care ; it needs no shelter, and finds for itself a 
means of subsistence wherever it may he. Nor 
is it only a carrying animal, but also valuable to 
tixe butcher, tho flesh being much esteemed ; 
whilst the hair when spun produces beautiful 
stuffs. It is not, however, equal in this respect to 
the alpaca, the hair of which is as fine as that of 
the Cashmere goat, and much longer. Where i 
tlxese two animals have been introduced into i 
Europe, they have retained their health and fjro- 1 
duced young ones. There are few zoological 

e ons where this result has not been obtained. i 
■llama is indeed already partly acclimatised in 
Holland. If these attempts were steadily earned 
on, in half a century llamas would make a good 
show among our flocks. Without forgetting our 
old friends the horse or the sheep, we should 
have introduced a new element into agriculture 
and commerce. 

There is an animal possessed of great rapidity 
of motion, known in the United States as the 
wapiti or eland. It is a species of deer, and 
is certainly a ' noble creature, the pride of the 
American forests, and has been tamed by the 
Indians, to whom it renders all the services 
of a domestic race, carrying their burdens, and 

: , ■ ■ 


drawing sledges over the ico of winter with 
perfect ease. Its flesh is also very palatable. A 
German naturalist was tho first to introduce it 
into the streets of Baltimore some tiirxe ago ; and 
four were brought to England so long since us 
1817, when they wore purchased at a high price 
by Lord James JMurray, who succeeded in roaring 
three generations. One was seeix in London 
harnessed to a tilbury, like a horse, and drawing 
it with remarkable vigour. It is supposed to he 
allied to the race of untediluvian^ oiks, whose; 
enormous hones are found as fossils buried in 
the remains of forests in the Irish bogs. 

Wo must allow that the range of our ixlimeidm'y 
food is poor compared with the rich supply which 
Nature has scattered fiver the globe, and of which 
we have appropriated hut a .small part. It wo Jd 
occujDy too much space to ixxeufcion tho foreign 
mammifers which might enrich our tables ; but 
there is one which recommends itself strongly by 
its large size, the abundance of its flesh, and the 
ease with wliiclx it can he tamed, namely the 
American tapir. This (piadruped wouhl conxydfde 
our race of pig.s with all their well-known utility. 
There is one important coixsidpratioxi to hix taken 
into account in connection with this atid many 
other species ; it is, that all animals which are 
brought' into a domestic state increase rapidly in 
numbers, notwithstanding tho continual sacril5ee.s 
made upon them for our wants. 0.n the other 
hand, those which still exist only in a w'ild state 
diminish periodically ; some indeed, such as tho 
American bison, to all appearance will soon, 
vanish altogether. As tho races of nxon re- 
claim the laud, they drive back tho wild beasts ; 
the larger varieties cannot maintain themselves 
in the vicinity of their enemies. Should Africa 
and Asia be one dxiy peopled like North America, 
and tho axe of the pioneer open the dense 
forests, two alternatives alone will remain — 
either tho .animals must be tamed by man, or 
disappear. By favouring the attempts to increase 
our domestic treasures, scieneo is acting as a con- 
servator. Many races exposed to^ the perpetual 
attacks of enenxies, like the lion and tiger, or mai,‘ked 
out, like the giraffe, by their size or' brilliancy of 
colour, are likely in a few centuries to rank among 
lost species, unless they obtain protection from 
man. 

Such has already been the fate of the dodo, a 
largo bird allied to the pigeons, with short wings, 
formerly inhabiting Mauritius. Certain extermina- 
tion seems to bo in store for the heaver, which is 
so mercilessly trapped in many parts of America, 
its rcgiilar destruction j’oing on without any 
regard to the breeding period. Tho emu is with- 
drawing rapidly before the Australiaix colonists ; 
and the kangaroo, which was known hut as 
yesterday, is slaughtered by thousands. It is, 
however, anticipated tlmt this animal may he 
naturalised among us, births of marsupials having 
been obtained in some of our collections of iiatuial 
history. But it seems as if it were only suited 
to its own regions ; it leaps rather than runs ; its 
attitude is often vertical, tho tail when in this 
position serving as a pillar. The enormous size 
which some of them reach, the gx'cat strength in 
the hind-legs, the bounds of twelve or twenty feet 
high which it perforins with ease-all tell us of 
a couixtiy where immense tufts of grass grow at 
considerable distances from each other, and where 
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the eye has to look onward from rock to rook and 
from bush to bush to find nourishment. • It 
has been said that kangaroos which have been 
domesticated for a long j^eriod on the coast of 
Australia have lost their leaping power, that the 
height and strcngtli of their form have diminished, 
and that they run on four legs more frecpiently. 
If these facts could be conlirmed by experience, 
they wouhl throw light on an obscure question; 
namely, ‘ What is the degree of influence exercised 
by exterior circumstances on the organisation of 
living beings ? ’ 

Of all the animals belonging to our temperate 
climates which might be made the most valuable, 
tlie reindeer merits our interest. It constitutes 
the great riches of the northern nations ; stands in 
the place of the cow, the sheep, and the horse; for it 
nourishes its owner with its milk, warms him with 
its skin, and carries his burdens ; its flesh also is 
excellent. What a prize would such an addition 
form in our country ! Attempts have already 
been made to introduce it into the northern 
parts of Great Britain, but so far without happy 
results. The chief difficulty seems to rest with 
the climate ; the reindeer, like all northern 
species, adheres with peculiar tenacity to its 
own latitudes. M. Esquiros, who writes with 
much earnestness on this subject, suggests that 
greater pains should bo taken in managing the 
shades of temperature ; an animal torn violently 
from its original home takes root in a new 
country with some difficultj^ To successfully 
bring it from the cold of Norway, a system of 
organised and gradual transition is required, 

Naturalists having observed the fact that no 
animal now acclimatised in Europe has come from 
a colder country, have perhaps been too ready to 
accept this observation as a law. Our civilisation 
coming from the east, the races brought with them 
the animals so indispensable to them. Commerce 
and steam uniting the different regions of the 
globe in peaceful relations, man might thus begin 
an organised action on animals by submitting them 
to a graduated scale of temperature, and thus enrich 
us with the exotic species so far denied to our 
climates. 


THE HOUSE IN THE JUNGLE. 

IN B'OXm GHAPHERS. 

CHAPTER L— SIBYL LORTON. 

Most people in this world of changes and chances 
have at some period or other of their lives been 
placed, either through their own fault or that of 
others, or it may be by some sudden and unlooked- 
for mishap, in what is familiarly termed an 
‘ awkward position.’ For instance, a young gentle- 
man of my acquaintance, by nature rather bashful 
than otherwise, informed me that on one occasion, 
while dancing the Lancers, his partner fainted 
in his arms in the middle of the grand chain. 
‘ How could anything have been more uncomfort- 
able for me?’ said he. ‘ My dear fellow, ’ replied I, 
‘it might have been worse. You might have 
fainted in her arms, which would have made it 
far more uncomfortable for you — and for her.’ 

When I was at my first dinner-party, a lady 
asked me the question : ‘ Have you ever been 
placed in an awkward position V Not being ready 


with a suitable reply, and being desirous of avoid- 
ing even the appearance of awkwardness, I, Irish- 
like, answered the question by another : ‘ What 
is your idea of an awkward position, Mrs Reeves ?’ 
‘Asking after some one’s nearest relation or dearest 
friend, and being told they are dead,’ was her 
reply. 

Certainly such a position would he rightly 
termed awkward; and I was glad to he able to 
assert with truth that I had never been similarly 
placed. But on one occasion — now many years ago 
— ^it was my lot to he placed in a very Wkward 
position, not once only but several times ; aud 
the first of these occasions was the beginning of 
a series of events, which commonplace and unim- 
portant as they may seem to those who may read 
of them in these pages, made a great and lasting 
impression upon me, and caused me to alter my 
whole course of life for a period of nearly two 
years. I was in Lidia at the time, and had been 
there about eighteen months, during which time 
I had been for the most part living in Oaleutta, 
studying my jirofession, and hojping one day to. 
be fortunate enough to be appointed to one of 
the European civil stations. This good fortune 
came to me sooner than I had even ventured to ; 
hope for. A very old friend of my father’s, who 
had been for some years the civil surgeon at Moode- 
rand, a station about fifty miles', from Calcutta, 
was compelled to go to England on sick-leave; 
and having interest, as it is called,, and behm 
willing to do the son of his old friend a good 
turn, he managed to get me appointed as his 
successor ; and at the time of which I now speak 
I had been there about a fortnight, and was well 
satisfied with the station, and just then with my 
neighbours. In fact I was as happy as most 
young fellows of five-and-twenty would have been 
m my place ; not very arduous'duties to perform, 
plenty to amuse me, either at the club — which was 
the gift of the Maharajah of Mooderand — or at the 
houses of my fellow-countrymen ; and this state . 
of affairs might have lasted longer, had it not 
been for the occurrence of events which, as I said 
before, altered the whole course of my life, and 
of which the beginning was my being placed in 
an ‘ awkward position.’ 

I had risen early one morning, that is to say 
at five A.M., and started for my daily constitutional 
canter, Avhen about a hundred yards or so from 
my own house I met the Judge on foot. ‘Where 
are you going, Stanmore ?’ asked he. 

‘Oh, just for a gallop somewhere,’ replied 1. 
Whereabouts is the best place V 

‘Go on to the old race-course,’ said the Judge ; 
you can get a good long gallop round it ; and if 
you have a fancy for exploring, there are several 
roads leading off it ; they will most of them take 
you on to the high-road. Take care not to lose 
yourself altogether.’ 

‘ Which way ?’ inquired I. 

Straight on till you come to a sign-post marked 
“Race-course No. 1 then turn to the right.’ 

I thanked him, rode on, aud following his 
directions, soon found myself at the race-course, 
which was about two miles distant. There, as the 
Judge had said, was plenty of smooth ground for 
a gallop; and after indulging in the pace till both 
ray steed and myself were thoroughly heated, I 
drew rein, turned leisurely down one of the many 
roads leading off the race-course, and began to 
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wonder where it would take me to. I was not and a red silk bandana, I am conscious that I must 
lon» left in doubt. In about a quarter of an hour have looked anything but an English gentleman, 
I found myself again upon the race-course, having, aird that any one not acquainted wiUi nio would 
like the man who followed his nose, returned to have been justified in taking tne fur a loafer. But 
the place from which I had started, I tried if my companion had good reason for staring at 
another road. This time, my steed, a spirited me, which I can assure you she did, I also might 
youim Burinah pony, grew impatient walking, and bo excused for returning lier the complunent, for 
broke into a canter. I did not attempt to check her attire, though not disreputable like mine, was, 
him • but we had not jiroceeded far before an well— -peculiar. Sho had evidently not expectcml 
unlooked-for misfortune put an effectual stop to visitors so early. Blxe had on a brown hulhyod 
his impetuosity and my pleasure. A large stone, dress, which, like my coat, would look bettor after 
almost hidden by thick dust, lay in our path ; my it had been to the wash. Nothing very Htrange, so 
steed put his foot on it, stumbled and fell, throw- far. But what did surprise me was, that she was 
ing me right over his head. I was not hurt at all, wearing a regimental mess-jacket tliat had once 
and sprang to my feet instantly. Not so my poor been scarlet, but was now faded to a dingy red j 
pony: he too staggered np, but both his knees while a Turkish fez, several shades darker in 
were severely cut, and in the fall the saddle-girths colour, was set on her light ycdlou^ locks, which 
had broken. Here truly w£^ an awkward position, were cut quite short. In one hand she held a long 
I did not know where I was. I should have to bamboo cane ; by the other she led in a chain a 
fmd my way home on foot and lead my pony ; half-bred, black and tan, collie dog. She was 
which was, to say the .least of it, ignominious ; quite young, apparently not more than eighteen 
while to add to my troubles, the sun was rising, or nineteen years of age, and in spite of lier 
and in falling, I had so battered my large pith-hat strange attire, both pretty and lady-like. But 
that to wear it again was an impossibility. I yvm there was something about her face, a sort of 
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she added, putting her hand to her head, and look- 
ing at me mth an air of such utter helplessness as 
I had never seen before, and hope never to see 
again in one so young. 

For a moment I forgot all about myself and my 
anxiety to get homo as quickly as possible i; a feel- 
ing of indescribable interest for tins oddly attired, 
strange-speaking girl awolce in me, and prompted 
me to remain and converse with her ; only for a 
moment though. I am hy no means a romantic 
man ; on the contrary, I am generally set down as 
matter of fact ; and in spite of a strong yet natural 
desire to stay a little longer ivith my newly formed 
acquaintance, the mere switching of my pony's 
tail as some flies settled on his back, and the buzz- 
ing of one or two more of the same obnoxious 
insects in my face, recalled me instantly to the 
stern necessity of getting home without delay, 

^Pardon me,' said I hastily ; ‘I must get home 
before tbe sun gets high, I have lost my way. 
Can you direct me V 

‘ Where to 1 ’ she inquired listlessly. ‘ I do not i 
know where you live.' 

‘In Mooderand/ I replied ; ‘ one of those houses 
beyond the railway.' 

‘The railway!' she repeated, surprised. ‘Is 
there a railway here 1 Sometimes I have fancied I 
heard the trains, at night chiefly. Tell me,' she, 
went on eagerly, ‘ is it anywhere near the river 1 ' ' 

‘ The river '? ’ said I. ‘ What — ■ 

‘ The river down there,' she interrupted, waving 
her hand vaguely. ‘There is a hank. Yes j that 
must be the railway embankment. In one place 
the road .crosses it ; does it not ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ I replied ; ‘ hut it is not near the river.' 

‘Not near the river ! What, then, can that bank 
be ? ' she exclaimed quickly. ‘ Is it another rail- 
way 2 — Ah,' dropping her voice, and moving sud- 
denly away from me — ‘ here he is 1 ’ 

I looked round, wondering what could have 
caused such a change in my companion ; the eager, 
excited look in her blue eyes was one of actual 
terror, and her whole hearing was that of one 
under the influence of fear. I beheld nothmg 
more formidable than an elderly gray-bearded, 
gray-ha.ired gentleman, who had come up behind 
me on foot, and was now standing eyeing me with 
mingled curiosity, surprise, suspicion, andj dis- 
pleasure. I thought him a very forbidding, un- 
pleasant-looking old party ; hut after all, he had 
reason to feel surprised at finding a strange young 
man of such disreputable appearance talking to 
his daughter — ^for such I judged was the relation- 
.sliip heWeen them — so I hastened to explain the 
cause of my presence in his domains ! 

‘ Ahem !’ said he when I had finished the account 
of my misfortunes. ‘ May I inquire whom I have 
the honour of addressing 2 ’ 

‘Eustace Stanmore, Civil Surgeon of Moode- 
rand,’ I replied, with all a young man’s pride in his 
first appointment ; ‘ at your service, sir.’ 

The elderly gentleman did not seem much im- 
]iTess.ed hy the fact, I thought, for he merely 
bowed slightly and stiffly, and inquired in what 
way he could serve me. 

‘ If you will lend me a hat, and tell me which 
w'ay to go,’ was my reply, ‘ I will w'alk home ; 
and if you would he kind enough to let my pony 
stand in your stables until I can send my syce 
lor him, I shall ho very much obliged.’ 

‘ I will send one of my own servants with him, 


Mr Stanmore,' said the old gentleman, ‘if you will 
tell me where your house is.— Oh, the other side 
of the line. I will see to it. And now I must ask 
a favour of you. Will, you give me your word 
of honour as a gentleman never to mention to 
any one . that you have seen me and young 
I lady here 2' 

j _I hesitated a moment, not so much from im~ 

I willingness to comply with the request, as from 
astonishment at the nature of it. Unconsciously 
my eyes wandered to the young girl, who had not 
moved since the old gentleman’s arriv<al. Our 
eyes met for an instant ; and I saw her lips frame 
the word ‘ Promise.' "What impulse moved me to 
give the required pledge I know not. I was young, 
thoughtless, and did not pause to think what 
might be the consequences of my impetuosity; 
but I faithfully promised secrecy. 

‘Thank you, Mr Stanmore,' said the elderly 
gentleman; ‘I feel sure I can trust you. Now, 
come in and have a cup of tea before you start 
home.' y 

This offer, however, I declined, feeUng that I 
had already stayed long enough, and that it was 
quite time for me to be returning to my profes- 
sional duties in Mooderand ; so, after assuming 
one of my new acquaintance’s sun-bats, in lieu of 
the aforesaid dirty white puggeree, and giving my 
pony in charge to a syce whom he summoned, I 
wished Mm good-morning ; and receiving ample 
directions as to the way, started homewards. As 
I passed the windows, or rather the green shutters 
which served for windows, that looked out on the 
road, I again saw the girl — who had disajjpeared 
while I was selecting a hat — ^leaning out, evidently 
on the watch for some one. Seeing me, she threw 
something white at my feet, entreated me almost 
in a whisper not to look at it tiU. I got home, 
and vanished. 

I picked up the scrap of paper, put it in my 
pocket, and hurried away down the road, wonder- 
ing much at the strange events of the morning. 
Arrived at home I at once opened and read the 
note, which ran thus : ‘Are you willing to serve 
a woman in distress and danger 2 If so, come on 
Friday night at eight o'clock to where the road 
crosses the bank by the river. It will he moon- 
light.’ There was no signature to this mysterious 
letter; the writing, though evidently done in 
haste, was unmistakably that of a lady. 

To say that I was puzzled by these circum- 
stances would he giving but a faint description 
of my wonder and perplexity. ‘ Who could this 
strange girl be 2 Why were she and her father 
living in such an isolated spot 2 What did she mean 
by “distress and danger So ran my thoughts ; 
until at last, after indulging in a series of the 
wildest conjectures, I worked myself up into such 
a state of curiosity and excitement, that I deter- 
mined, no matter what came of it, to obey the 
strange summons, and he at the appointed place ^ 
on Friday night. A difficulty presented itself | 
immediately. Being, as I have already said, a : 
stranger to the locality, I did not know what 
was meant by tbe bank, the road, or the river. 
Fortune favoured me, however. The next morn- 
ing I was out riding again (luckily for my 
pleasure, I could afford to keep two ponies), and 
met the superintendent of police, likewise on 
horseback. We rode on together to the race- 
course, and after galloping round it, my com- 
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panion struck off straight across _ country, I 
following liiru till we reached a long dike. 

‘ What is this for 1 ’ inquired I. 

‘It was made some years ago after the river 
Dum broke its banks and flooded the land as 
far as the railway,' replied he. 

‘ Where then is the river ? * 

‘ Close by. Ride up on the dike and you will 
see it/ . . ■ . 

I did so. A regular pathway had been trodden 
on the top of the dike, or ‘bund’ as it is called ; 
and I walked iny horse along it, while I viewed 
the now shallow waters and the sandy shores of 
the Dum. Presently some way ahead I saw some 
natives, driving before them oxen laden with 
straw, cross right over the bund. 

‘Do the roads cross over this?’ asked I of my 
companion. 

‘ Yes,’ replied he j ‘ at different places. There 
is one a little way from here.’ 

Evidently this was the spot that strange young 
girl had appointed for our meeting-place next 
Friday night. I was beginning to grow very 
excited about it, and to long for Friday evening 
to come ; though, as that day was only Tuesday, 
I had to exercise a little patience. 

At last the time came ; and with a beating 
heart and bounding pulse I rodo iny pony to 
the appointed meeting-place, at which I arrived a 
few minutes after eight. It was, as the unknown 
foir.ono had said it would be, a moonlight night ; 
but* although in general an ardent admirer of 
Nature and its beauties, I thought only now of 
the advantage We should both . of us gain by 
having light. I had not long to wait ; first a loud 
bark broke the stillness of the air, and the black 
ooUie appeared; then followed his mistress with 
a slow hesitating step, looking anxiously around 
her all the while, as though in fear of detection. 
Her attire w'as different from what it had been 
when I first saw her ; the scarlet mess-jacket 
was replaced by an opera cloak, somewhat the 
worse for wear j but tlie Turkish fez still adorned 
. her short fair locks. 

Seeing her, I dismounted, and leaving iny docile 
steed standing alone, advanced to greet her. 

She recognised me instantly, for she laid her 
hand on her dog’s collar, and addressed me by my 
name, ‘Good-evening, Mr Stanmore; I am so 
glad you have come.’ 

‘ Good - evening,’ rejolied I. ‘You have the 
advantage of me. I am still ignorant how to 
address one who has so far honoured me as to 
ask for my assistance.’ 

‘My name is Sibyl Lorton,’ returned my 
companion, quickly, ‘ Did he not tell you ? ’ 

‘Who?’ asked I. ‘Your father ?-~No; he did 
not’ 

‘Ho is not my father,’ interrupted the girl 
hastily, ‘Bad as he was, my father would never 
have treated me like this.’ 

‘Is he then your uncle ? ’ inquired I. 

‘ Yes,’ she replied ; ‘ my father’s brother. 
Brothers in all that was bad, they were.—T^ 
me,’ she went on hurriedly, ‘ has it ever occurred 
to you what I am, and why I am here ? ’ 

It had more than once occurred to me that my 
fair companion was a little out of her mind, but I 
did not like to tell her so, and only answered 
something to the effect that I wondered at any 
European lady living in such a solitary place. 


‘ It is not of my own free will that I live tIi('.ro, 
I can assure yon,’ she respouded earnestly. ‘ Have 
you the patience to listen to a long story, Mr 
Stanmore ? ’ 

I assented, for my curiosity was more than 
ever excited. 

‘First of all then,’ began the girl, drawing 
closer to me, and looking anxiously around her, 
as if she feared some one might bo wuitching us, 
‘I must tell you of my mother. Bhe was a 
Swedish opera singer, who being loft an orphan 
when only twenty years of age, joined one or 
two of her countrymen, like herself in search 
of fortune, and came to London, whore, after a 
little time she, being a good English scholar, 
succeeded in procuring an engagement at one of 
the minor theatres. At tlie end of a^yoar she 
became acquainted with two brotliers, Norris and 
Osmond Lorton, the latter of whom, it was after- 
wards my misfortune to call “father." No twp 
brothers could have been more alike in disposi- 
tion ; no two more unlike in outward aj'ipcarance, 
Norris Lorton there is no need to doaenbe ; you 
hax’-e already seen him. Osmond was fully thr(ie 
inches taller than his bmthcr, well made, dark 
.haired and eyed, handsome enough to captituito 
many a aimjde maiden, and witli a soft voice and 
fascinating manners that soon won for hirn the 
love of my poor mother, who believed in liiin 
as implicitiy as so many do ere they arc deceived. 
Ho married hex, and then she soon learned, her 
inistake ; soon found that he, with his agreeable 
exterior, was to the full as selftsli, gnisping, and 
crucil as Norris Lorton, the villain in whose power 
I now am. I will not dwell xmon the misery of 
her married life ; her husband*s cruel treatment 
in time broke hc.r heart; and at twelve years of 
age — the Lime -when it seemed to mo I needed 
her most — I lost her. 

‘About three months before her death^an^event 
occurred wdiich I may say w'as the beginning of 
my troubles, and is the cause of my imprisonment 
ill this jungle, A distant relation of my mother'a, 
of whom she had' not heanl for years, died sud- 
denly and loft her a considerable sum of money, 
quite sufficient to have maintained her in comfort 
for life ; but she never lived to enjoy it. After 
her death I never knew my father* speak a kind 
w'ord to me. He ncvi;r had been an affectionate 
parent as long as I could remember, but now his 
treatment of me became so harsh that I dreaded 
being in the same room with him. Child-liice, 
I often wondered what •was the cause of this 
dislike to me, but it was not long before I learned 
the truth. My mother, ere she died, had made 
a will leaving the bulk of her newly acquired 
fortune-reserving only a small annuity for my 
father — to me, and he was unable to touch a penny 
of it. My poor mother, knowing her huabaud’s 
extravagant habits, had taken this precaution 
for securing a maintenance to her only child. 
Ah, could she but have foreseen the troubles it 
has brought upon me ! Thank God, she is spared 
that now!’ Here my companion’s voice broke 
down, and a sob escaped ber 3i])s ; but before I 
could offer her my sympathy, she resumed her 
narrative. 

‘I did not know about it at tbe time, being 
too young to understand ; but my 'futber went to 
law and disputed my mother’s right to settle 
the money on me, on the ground that she was 
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. One day while at dinner, a sponge-merchant 
came to the dooiv He was well dressed, had a 
good manner, and his wares looked fresh and hew, 
We bought a large fine sponge, for which w 
an unusually small price. After soaldng the 
sponge in water to take out the sand, we were 
amazed to find not only a very considerable sandy 
deposit, but an utterly astonishing and over- 
whelming smell of the sea-— not to be accounted 
for by any previous experienee of sponges. Upon 
examination we found that our sponge had heen 
cleverly ‘ doctored.’ It xras a very old one eviv 
dently, quite rotten and utterly worthless; bttt 
the vendor had stiffened it well with sea-sand, 
had thereafter impregnated it with iodine— and 
after this had boldly ventured forth and traded 
! upon our simplicity. Of course we again laughed, 

0 heartily this time. The article had 

r year 1 beenAvell ‘ got up,’ and this was all could say. 

Norris We never bought another sjponge the door 

preferring to patronise the legitimate em- 
I poriuras for that useful article, 
handle I gome years ago we found it very difficult to 
procure as many eggs as we needed— they Wei’s 
scarce and very dear ; and one winter day We 
were much pleased to see a tall oountry-lookihg 
man come up the street with a huge, basket of 


insane— the most false accusation ever orongnt 
ai^ainst a good noble woman ! ’ she exclaimed 
fiercely. ‘But his villainous brother supported 
him strongly, and so did several other of his 
relations. I had but one to help me— the manager 
of the theatre at which my mother had so long 
been employed, and whom she had appointed 
03 the trustee of my fortune. He stood by me 
bravely, and wc won ; the verdict was given in 
our favour, and our enemies were baffled, 

‘My life even then Was a very unhappy one. 

I was under the charge of Mrs Norris Lorton, 
a stern puritanical woman, who used to delight 
to give me daily discourses upon the wickedness 
of the rising generation and the_ love of money 
being the root of all evil, in which I frequently 
read allusions to myself and my ill-fated fortune. 

My education too was sadly neglected ; I was sent 
to a cheap third-rate day-school, where I learned , * 
next to nothing. At the age of sixteen I was | though not 
taken aw’ay altogether, and for another 
dragged out a miserable existence at 1 _ _ 

Lorton’s hor;se. At the end of that time, I did again, 
the most foolish thing I could have done under 
the circumstances, as it gave my enemies a handle I 
against me— I ran away. Yes ; one afternoon in 
November I, with five shillings in my pocket, 
left my aunt’s house, resolving in my mind never 
to return, feeling sure that among the crowds in 

the great metropolis I should irever he discovered,, . _ 

and without the slightest thought or care as to very fine specimens. We tie 
how I should find my living for the future. My to invite him to the door ; 

I flight was speedily terminated by an unforeseen earnest assurance tbat^ he hi 
circumstance.’ farm which he mentioned. 


lOSSIP ABOUT PEDLERS AND BEGGAitb. greatly at the prospect of enjoying these 

1 SHOKOJ time ago we were at work quietly in rural dainties at our breakfast for a week to come, 
mr usual sitting-room, when glancing from the Alas, every egg was rotten ! We found that they 
vindow we lioticcd a swaggering individual ap- had been old eggs 

vhich contained a quantity of fragrant wood ^ir^amuam" to see the different waj’s in 
;rom Brazil, excellent for exterminating moths wholre by habit and repute beggars, 

md other troublesome insects. To get rid oi the to throw a little halo of industry round 

’ellow, we invested in two bits of this wood, for ,j;hemselves, by carrying about all sorts of cheap 
which we paid sixpence. The pieces were each nieretiicious jewellery, lace, paper, pencils, 

about two inches long and an inch broad. They and other wares. 

wore ot a dai-k-red mlour, and had a Bti-ong odonr, bega aamesfly fer AiS bv the 

somewhat like oinnamon and eloT«. We laid ^ ^^nX 

them on a table in the only Mom where we had he departed, calling loudly 

ever seen moths— namely the drawing-room ; and Heaven to bless us all. Next morning he 

not placing especial faith in their powers oi broad daylight jirofessing to be g_mte 

destruction, we straightway forgot all about them, This time we were not duped. 

Some little time atfor, a visitor chanced to call, oiq and. very odd-looking woman calied 

and remarked that we had got two pieces of touch- < Dummy’ has come to onr door and many 

wood on the table, asking us also if there was other doors for the 

rything rcnmrtahlc about them. To orm snr- Saturfay. to town Burned to bo ajpl^djd 

prise, on lifting and examining our recent purchase ‘ ^aken &c., for her sup- 

we found the hits of wood no longer red, hut a p ^y Dummy’s 

white; while not a vestige of scent remained in ‘friends died, hut she always got lots ot 
them. The imposture w£is ingenious. Ordinary coppers and food. For several Saturdays 

touchwood had been steeped in some strong-smell- appear at our door, and on inquiry 

Ite m hld'a Beil? <iear?ud dumb^^^^^^ 

a; *■ saa-s=.-2 is ts - iso ,. 
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room. Medical aid, however, foimd its way at 
last to Dummy ; and. when her door was forced 
open, the atmosphere of her confined and dirty 
apartment was too awful to he described. Dummy 
was laid hold of by the authorities, home off 
sullenly to the hospital, and was there cleaned, 
cared for, and fed. What they did with her 
household goods, we do not know, hut from 
Dummy’s bed were taken parcels of money^ 
amounting to several pounds, the proceeds of 
indiscriminate charity. Fourteen shillings of 
this were in coppers, no doubt the hoardings^ of 
her Saturday pennies. Her only way of asking 
for clothes was hy a fantastic display of some 
ragged part of her dress accompanied by various 
uncouth sounds. Last time I heard oi her she 
was clean and comfortable, and seemed to have a 
good appetite. What became of the hoarded coins 
we do not know, 

A couple came to the door begging; the husband 
led the wife affectionately by the band, for as he 
explained to us, ‘she had 'been ^stone-blind for 
years, and was able to do nothing for herself.’ 
Our tender hearts were of course touched by such 
an indication of affection, and we presented the 
pair with coppers and cold meat. The same 
afternoon we met the couple going along hand-in- 
hand, hut this time the man was bliud and the 
woman was leading him. 

It is pleasant to pass from the foregbing instances 
to the following hond-jide ways and means of 
making a livelihood. An old woman with a clean 
white cap on her head, surmounted by a curious 
black silk poke-bonnet, came and stood in front 
of our windows one day. She held in her hand a 
large basket, and would not go away till we had 
looked at her pretty things. They consisted of 
neat little pin-cushions, match-boxes, and pin- 
trays made of the pith from rushes, and adorned 
with strips of coloured paper. A superior sort had 
gold paper on them instead of red or blue, and 
were a few pence dearer. We could detect no 
fraud here ; so we bought several, marvelling 
much at the neat fingers which could make such 
very tasteful gimcracks from such poor materials. 
The old woman, told us that these articles were 
made by two respectable old ladies who were 
reduced by poverty to do sometliing for them- 
selves, and that they emidoyed her to sell for 
them. Rothing could exceed the delicacy and 
neatness of the work. There was not a single 
break in, the smooth white pith, and it is well 
known that it requires great nicety to extract this 
substance from an ordinary rush without breaking 
it. A friend tells us that she has had two match- 
hoxe.s formed of pith which look pretty after 
twenty years’ use. 

Wo noticed on the street one day a large crowd 
of dirty little urchins, seemingly attracted by a 
man in ragged clothing, who held in his hand, an i 
immense lot of long sle.nder sticks, at the end of ’ 
which there fluttered scraps of red, blue, yellow, 
and green paper. Stepping forward to inspect 
these articles, wa found that they were small flags, 
constructed of bits of stick and odds and ends of 
paper-cuttings ; they- were a halipenny each, and 
delighted the little mob immensely. After the 
lapse of two hours, the man had sold nearly all 
his wares, and the street was covered by a merry 
throng of small children, each waving a tiny 
paper flag. Here, hy the outlay of a . little time 


and trouble, and by the aid of a few bits of cast- 
away wall-papers, a grown mim wa.s actually 
maki.ng a living, though certainly not a huge 
one. 


LOST AHt> FOUND. 

OiT various occasions in this Journal, casiis have 
been given of curious losses and subsequent re- 
coveries of rings and other articles. The follow- 
ing additional examples have been kiudly jdaced 
at our disposal hy correspondents in various parts 
of the globe. 

Some littln time ago, Mr L Cordy Jeaffre.son, 
the well-known author of several capital books, 
received from his brother, a surgeon residing in 
Framlingham, Suffolk, a note informing him that 
a hamper was on its way to him. Just before 
closing the letter, the writer discovered that he had 
lost a diamond ring, and deeming it probable that 
it had dropped off his hand into the haiujuir while 
packmg it, ho added a postscript begging that 
the straw might bo well .searched. In duo time 
the hamper arrived in Ijondon, was opened by Mr 
Jeaffreson and thoroughly examined ; but no trace 
of the ring could be found. A little later, a clerk 
from the Great Eastern Railway iStation called on 
Mr Jeaffreson, ' asked him if he had received a 
hamper on such a day, if there was anything 
missing wdilch he had hoped to find; and on 
receiving answers, asked him to describe the miss- 
ing property. That done, the dork handed the 
ring over. It appeared that the hamper had been 
put down with several other pareda on tho plat- 
form at Liverpool Street, and that a porter named 
Fatminter, on removing them, noticed u, diamond 
ring on the ground near this particular hamper ; 
that being convinced it was not there before, he 
concluded it had fallen out of the hamper, and 
like an honest man, took it at once to the derk, 

Tlie Fife Herali of May 25, 1876, told the story 
of a valuable find thus : ‘ One mornini? last week, 
a workman at West Bridge Flour-mills, Cupar, 
whilst in the act of washing a quantity of Egyptian 
beaus, had his attention directed to something 
sparkling at the bottom of the vessel. He at once 
lifted the articlp, whidi proved to be a valuabhf 
diamond ring of ebaste workmanship in flue gold. 
There had originally been seven diamonds in the 
ring, hut one had been lost out of the setting ; 
otherwise the ring was uninjured. The my.stery, 
however, is, how did it find its way there ? TIu; 
beans, we believe, came direct from Egypt; and of 
course, as some one must have lost tbe ring in 
that country, means were taken, and we bclit'vt'. 
with Bxxccess, to discover the rightful owner. The 
far-travelled ring has returned to the East.’ 

In the Scotsman of 9th January 1878, a corre- 
spondent gives this curious iiistauee of the loso 
and recovery of a ring; ‘About three woedtH 
ago, two gentlemen were out fishing ou ljuch 
Eriboll, north-west of Butlieriandshire, and one 
of them dropped a valuable ring into the 
water. Last week a fisherman on the, sarncs 
loch had amongst liis haul a pretty large cod, 
and inside it was found the, ideid,ical ri'pg sale 
and sound. The fisherman was handed a'jjound- 
note on his returning the ring to the owner.’ 
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‘ Those persons who have seen the Lord Mayor 
I of London/ says the World, ‘not merely in I 
I his most festive garb, but in semi-state, will not 
i have failed to notice that the chief magistrate 
; wears at such times a large oval ornament hung 
i round his neck by a piece of Garter-blue ribbon. 

, This ornament is composed of large diamonds. It 
' is of great value, and has a history extending over 
■ something like eight hundred years — the age of 
the corporation. Shortty after Lord Mayor Cotton 
came into oflice, one of the enormous brilliants of 
the “jewel” — for that is its proper appellation — 
was missed. It had either fallen out or been 
stolen, and search was made for it high and low. 
The Mansion House was presumj^Iy closely 
looked over, but unsuccessfully ; and a West End 
jeweller was called in to provide a substitute for 
the lost diamond, the actual worth of which was 
very great, wlule its historical value might hardly 
be appraised. One day, however, as the Lord 
Mayor was reading in one of the drawing-rooms 
at the Mansion House, a gleam of sunshine fell 
upon something lying near a couch, and when 
Mr Hottoh went to look, he found that that some- 
thing was the missing diamond, which now gleams 
as brigi\tly as ever in its old setting-place.’ 

Fifty years ago or thereabouts, Admiral X 

•'was in command of one of His Majesty’s ships on 
the Mediterranean station. He always wore an 
antique ring of rate workmanship and very great 
value j it was curiously engraved with Arabic or 
Egyptian characters ring that nobody could 
possibly mistake). One day when on deck, in 
giving some orders he lifted his hand, and his 
ring «apped off his finger and fell overboard. Of 
course he concluded that he had seen the last of 
his favourite ring; but a few weeks afterwards, 

he received a letter from a friend, Captain C , 

who was stationed at Gibraltar, and who had heard 
of his loss,^ telling him he had found the ring in 
the following singular manner. He was buying 
some fish, when on the vender’s finger he saw the 
ring, which he at once recognised (as I said before, 
it was one it was impossible to mistake). He 
inquired of the woman how she got it ; when she 
directly answered : ‘ Sir, it is very odd, and perhaps 
you will hardly believe me, but I found it inside 
a fish I was cleaning.’ I need scarcely add that 

Captain C bought the ring, and returned it 

to his old friend, who, you may be sure, was more 
careful of it after this adventure, having a double 
value for it. 

In the year 1857, Mr and Mrs C — - of,L 

were going from a favourite watering-place in 
North Devon to a village on the coast near, in 
their little xfieasure-boat. The weather becoming 
very rough, they had some difficulty in managing 

their tiny craft, and Mr C had to assist the 

men and lend a hand. He was wearing a valuable 

diamond ring (a memorial ring to Lord E •, 

once a most popular and justly esteemed personage 
in Devon), and having a great regard for his ring, 
both on account of its worth and for his old 
friend’s sake, he took it off and gave it to his 
wife to take care of. She put it on her finger, 
but becoming very much alarmed at the weather, 
quite forgot all about it till she was safely lauded 

on L beach. She then had time to remember 

it, but to her dismay it was gone. Every seardh j 


was made, and continued for many days, but 
unavailingly. Nothing more was seen of it until 
1870. During that summer, some cliildren of a 
family lodging in the viUage, while amusing them- 
selves on the beach, picked up the ring, which 
although it had been either in the sea or, among 
the rocks for thirteen years, was perfectly un- 
injured, looking as bright and fresh as if it had 
only just been dropped. Strange to say the lady 
who had lost it was (accidentally) almost the fira f. 
person to whom it was shewn. 

Some years since, Miss Q , when taking a 

walk with a friend on the shore at S lost her 

watch. She bad looked at it only about twenty 
minutes before she missed it, and knowing exactly 
the place where she had taken it out, she and her 
companion returned along the beach to look for it. 
When they were within short distance of the 
spot, they saw a fisherman coming towards them, 
and also saw Mm stoop down, and apparently pick 
up something, which they very naturally con- 
cluded was the watch. As he came near, they 

recomised him as J , an idle fellow of very 

indifferent character. They of course asked him, 
if he had found the watch); but he said no, and 
what he had picked up was the lady’s glove. 

This was true, as Miss G had, while eoEecting 

seaweed, touched something which made her glove 
smell so disagreeably, that she had thrown it 
away. However, the young ladies felt certain 

J had got the watch, and he was taken before 

the magistrates ; but as there was no evidence 
against him, he was discharged with a caution. 

Not very long after this. Miss G married, and 

went away from S , not retumiag there for four 

years, when she came back, on a visit to some 
friends. One day while standing on the beach with 
them and her husband, she said ; ‘ It was exactly 
here I lost my watch, four years ago.’ As she 
spoke, she looked down, and there on the shingle 
lay the watch. It was quite hlack, and of course 

S oilt ; but there was the watch, with her initials, 

G., still perfectly legible on it. So poor J 

was at least innocent of that charge. 

Travelling in the province of Ontario with 
samples of goods some years ago, in the month of 
August, I arrived at the viUage of Ulsome, three 
hundred and thirty miles from Montreal, my 
home ; and having unpacked my sample cases and 
gone to the dining-room for dinner, I missed a 
valuable ring, usually worn on my left hand, and 
wMch I remembered distinctly having seen on 
my finger that day. After having searched the 
wash-room, and made full inquiry of the landlord 
of the hotel and servants, I transacted my busi- 
ness, and left for. L — my next stopping-place. 
Months passed, and I had given up all hopes 
of getting my ring. In the following February, 
men were carting away from, the cellar of our 
warehouse in Montreal a lot of rubbish and dirt, 
when a lad observing a kid mitten amongst the 
rubbish, and taking it up and putting it on, say- 
ing to bimafilf, ‘It looks warm and comfortable/ 
felt a hard substance, which proved to be a ring. 
On shewing it to the young men in the warehouse, 
one of them recognised it as being the one I had 
worn and lost. Query, How came the ring there ? 
The solution came to me slowly. Among my 
‘samples’ in the previous summer were mittens, 



ON A SHEET OF BLANK PAPEll, 
0 viuaiK jmgo, tuilouoliecljUnfitainctl, 
Without a lino, ■vvithouL a l)lofc, 

Thou cream-kid hlank-facod mystery 
Of untold thoughts, of misung songs j 
Who can foresee thy cud, thy lot, 

Who tell thy future history 1 

Porchanco thou art x'eserved to boar 
The record of a lofty mind, 

Wlioao echo shall defy Time’s wave; 

Or in the rubbish liasket near 
Some cruel hand may hitl thee find 
Oblivion, and a wicker grave. 

Or shall, ui>on thy vacant face, 

Some poet write a stirviug ode, 

Some wondrous lay, some graceful sonnet ? 
Or shall Miss .Tonca’s fmgora traco 
Some lines to Madame d la Mode 
About the colour of her bonnet ‘1 

Thou mayst srune doctor’s mandate bear 
For liorrid drugs or an omctic ; 

Or servo to write an 1 0 fj ; 

Some lovo-siclv swain to .Lulelnoa, 

In halting doggered most jiallHilie, 

May semi thee as a liillct<l(mx. 

Or on thee, haply, shall ho wrought 
Some Picture, to for ayo remain, 

A masterpiece of tint and lino ? 

Or shall the baser pen and thought 
Of Thomas, or of Sarah Jane, 

Degrade thee to a valentine 'i 

0 empty blank ! that only craves 

A touch, a word, in paint or rhyme ; 

Thou silent mouumont of shtuuo 
On cowards, idlers, Fashion’s slaves. 

On brains tliat have no thoughts sublime, 

On hands that cannot give thee fame. 

What ill destroyed, what goo<l abused 1 
So ready thou to cheer or pain, 

So prompt for’ blessing or for curse — 

And here, half-conscious, as I mused, 

1 took tlie jrapor up again, 

And scribbled off tliis idle verse ! 


aiEMGRAPH PEOGEESS IE JAPAN. 

By the last mail we learn that the Japanese 
government, on the occasion, of the opening of a 
new central tele^aph office at T6ki6, has under- 
taken. the task of conducting hereafter the foreign 
telegraph business of that country. Up till that 
time the business arising between Japan and other 
countries had been conducted at an office of the 
panish) Great Northern Telegraph Company at 
Yokohama ; hut Japan has now for itself entered 
into the St Petersburg Convention, and hence- 
forth takes its place amongst the recognised tele- 
graph administrations of the day. It is less than 
eight years since the first telegraph in Japan was 
erected, and there are now nearly six thousand 
miles of wire in operation. And what is more 
remarkable, probably, is that tlie whole of the 
Morse instruments in the new head office, as well 
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GOOD MANNERS. 

‘ Manners make the man,’ says the old proverb ; 
e.vpressing in few words the truth, that of most 
of those with whom we have any iirtercourse, we 
know little, c.vcept the outer garb of manner, 
which as often hides as it reveals the inner man. 

If we pass in review our acquaintance, we shall 
all, we think, find that those whom we are most 
glad to meet, whose companionship is pleasantest 
to us, are not always those whoso characters we 
esteem most highly, but rather those in whose 
manners and conversation we find that peculiar 
charm which the French call jo no sais quoi. 
There are many jieople who de.spise, or affect to 
despise, all the outward embellishments which 
constitute the life of civilised society, who speak 
of ‘rough diamonds,’ and wdio have always got 
Burns’s song A Man ’« a Man for a’ that on the 
■tip of their tongue. Yet without the forms and 
conventionalities which some chafe at, what would 
our intercourse be but that of our savage days. 
And how often would the refined and sensitive 
man or woman sigh for ‘ a lodge in some vast 
wilderness,’ rather than endure the uncongenial 
company of their kind. 

It is difficult, almost impossible, to give a defini- 
tion of good manners. That indescribable ‘ some- 
thing’ by which we recognise, after five minutes’ 
acquaintance, a gentleman or a gentlewoman, is 
not to be told in words. It is like the true ring 
of the coin, subtlest yet surest test of its genuine- 
ness. No books of etiquette can help ns to lay 
down rules on the subject. There are well-man- 
nered men and women who have never received 
a lesson in manners or deportment in all their 
lives, who do not know a single conventional rule, 
and who have never mixed in what is called 
fashionable society. Accident of birth seems but 
of small account in the matter — stranger still, 
diiference of early surroundings. There are boors 
with blue blood in their veins, and there are 
gentlemen who have followed the plough. If the 
old saying that ‘it takes three generations to 
make a gentleman,’ he a rule, there are many 


exceptions to it. The mere inheritance of an 
aristocratic name, the possession of a long line of 
noble or gentle-blooded ancestors, does not always 
imply gentle demeanour. Good blood must, 
however, be considered a favouring circumstance, 
cbiefiy because it generally insures refined sur- 
roundings, intercourse with elegant and culti- 
vated persons, and gives that perfect ease of 
manner in society which is the result of a con- 
sciousness of a high position and of seldom meeting 
one’s superior in rank. 

Of the qualities which seem indispensable in 
those who are candidates for the title of gentleman, 
we would certainly place first refinement of mind. 
This, which brings much of pain to the possessor, 
in the sensitiveness and irritability with which 
it is almost always accompanied, is nevertheless 
an invaluable gift in our intercourse with others. 
It gives , that instinctive knowledge of what the 
effect of our words may be; that capability of 
putting one’s self in the place of another, which is 
an effectual safeguard against anything unjileasaut 
in intimacies. Tact is the outward expression of 
a refined mind, and we all know what tact does, 
how by a word or a look it seems to keep all right 
in a mixed company. With people of tact we are 
never afraid that an awkward subject will be 
introduced, that a question will be asked which 
it would be difficult to answer, or that the lino 
between friendliness and ultra-familiarity will be 
overpassed ; a matter in which vulgar people so 
often transgress. Still there are some people of 
essentially refined mind who are gauche and awk- 
ward in society. So here again our rule has 
exceptions. 

Ease is an essential component of good manners. 
By ease we do not exactly mean self-possession ; this 
last is a quality which some well-mannered people 
— in consequence perhaps of a nervous tempera- 
ment— -never acquire, and which the very young of 
both sexes are or ought to he deficient in. A girl 
of seventeen may have perfect ease of manner in 
society, and still possess that shyness and retiring- 
ness which is always her chief, though nowadays 
rare charm. Ease of manner is merely the result 
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of a consciousness of being in one’s place in any 
society, which is a preventive of awkwardness, 
that quality so entirely incompatible with good 
manners. The instinctive knowledge of what is 
right to do under any circumstances which may 
arise, is a great assistance towards ease of manner, 
and prevents that clumsiness which results from 
being what is called ‘ taken aback.’ Wo may be 
thought, in what has been said above,, to have 
placed the standard of good manners rather too 
low ; but it must be remembered that we have 
as yet merely spoken of that which constitutes a 
gentlemanlike or ladylike demeanour. 

There are many to whom without a moment’s 
hesitation, we would accord the title of gentle- 
man, in the truest sense of the word, hut who 
may be very deficient in what may be called graces 
of manner. Some well-bred people are so exces- 
sively hrusqiie in manner as to offend constantly 
against the laws of society. Others have that 
distracting ‘absent’ manner which is so difficult 
to get on with. In fact, so various are the faults 
' of manner in those rightly bearing the names of 
gentlemen or gentlewomen, that it would require 
a separate essay to treat of them. 

There are, on the other hand, various otrcos of 
manner-adjuncts, not indispensahles— which we 

■ express when we talk of fascinating, elegant, sweet, 
courtly, &c. in connection with manner. With 
regard to fascination, if it be dilEcult to lay down 
, rules on the subject of merely ‘good manners,’ how 
can one bo expected to define this rare and subtle 
charm? It dwells neither in appearance, voice, 
manner, nor style of conversation, hut seems to 
pervade all. Why is it that some people never 
leave a mixed company without having gained a 
favourable verdict from every person present, and 
that no prejudice can stand out against the test of 
half an hour’s conversation? Such gifted indi- 
viduals may perhaps have only addressed a few 
commonplace words to those who will always 
afterwards speak of them as ‘such a pleasant 
man!’— ‘such a sweet woman!’ We cannot 
account for their success in society, but merely 
know that we are as much under the influence 
of this mysterious charm as though we were 
victims of the love-philters of the middle ages. 

Elegant or p)olished manners are those which 
we soraetiraes see in people accustomed to mix a 
groat deal in the world, especially the fashionable 
world. They are partly natural, as the result of 
such mixtmp ; partly studied by those who set 
much store by such things, and who put on 
company manners as they put on full dress. 

A sweet manner, when the effort to please is too 
evident, the affability too deliberate, the flattery 
too gross, is rarely agreeable ; but a slight soupfon 
of compliment in manner is, however we may 
disclaim the fact, acceptable to all, especially to 
. the gentler sex. 

A courtly manner, which we now and then 
come across, chiefly in elderly gentlemen, is fast 
becoming a thing of the past. It reminds us of 
traditions of the days of chivalry, when ladies 
were accustomed to consider themselves superior 

■ beings, and to exact the most exaggerated services 
from men as matters of course. In qur days of 
free and easy intercourse betNveen the sexes, a 
courtly or ultra-gallant manner rather puts us 
■out, and makes us feel a kind of restraint or stiff- 


ness, as if we should sit straight and speak very 

^'we frave passed over witliout notice nnuiy 
varieties of manner which will occur to all, iix 
reviewing their acquaintances or frioiuls. Given 
a gentleman or lady with that ease of manner 
which must characterise such — a detenninatiou 
to try and feel, or at least to appear iutci?estt;tl 
in whatever is going on around, and to avoid, us 
' far as conscience will allow, anything which may 
offend the prejudices of those whose company he 
or she may be in, aud we have undoubtedly 
a well-mannered person, although all extra graces 
may he absent. ‘Be natural’ (the answer to a 
conundrum which we have somewhere seen : 
‘What is the key to good manners ?’) is perhaps 
the^ most useful "hint to give to those who feel it 
their duty to try and please in society. Absence 
of affectation is a charm which compensates for 
the want of many a grace, and a put-on manner 
rarely deceives, aud is always unploasing. 


HELENA, LADY H ABROGATE. 

CHAMEB XLIL—inB INSI’lilCTOR’S ajELEGEAM. 

Loud HARRoaATB, riding slowly homewards across 
the High Tor park, came suddenly upon his young 
sister Lady Alice and Miss Gray her governess, 
as they emerged from amid the deep fern, light 
green 'in summer, fawn-yellow now, that clothed 
the upper dells of that picturesque inclosure. Ha 
dismounted, and passing his horse’s bridle over 
his arm, walked slowly on with the two girls 
towards the liouse. 

‘ I am fresh from Carbery,’ he said. ‘ I bring 
bad news thougb, so far as our friends at tlm 
Chase are concerned. Sir Sykes, poor man, has 
been struck clown by paralysis.’ 

‘ How dreadful ! ’ said Ethel. ‘ We did but Just 
hear, your sister and I, as we started for our walk, 
that some woiideiTul good-fortune had bei'allen the 
young lady Miss Willis, who lives at the Chase, 
and were \vondering at the hcdl-riuging aud shouts, 
which seemed so persistent, when you bring back 
these tidings. Poor Sir Sykes ! ’ 

‘My father will be shocked and sorry,’ said 
Lord Harrogate thoughtfully. ‘Maud and Gladys 
too will feel it for the sake of the Denzil girls. 
It is a strange affair altogether. Sir Sykes’s 
behaviour, wlien I saw him first, was like tliat of 


a sleep-walker, while he seemed quite submissive 
to that piratical-looking fellow, Captain Richard 
Hold as ho calls himself— the swarthy man Avhose 


presence seems so out of keeping with our peaceful 
Devonshire lanes.* 

‘He used to hang about the school, -house in. the 
village formerly, until I was more tliau half-afraid 
of the gaze of his hold keen eyes,’ returned 
Ethel; while her pupil veheinenUy exclaimeil ; ‘ I 
hate the wretch! I’m sure ho lias murdered — 
oh, I can’t say how many poor creatures at the 
other side of the world ! I wouldn’t take hi.s word, 
if it is he who tells the story about 'Miss Willis 
being a great heiress, as I suppose he does.’ 

‘Do not you really know, Alice,’ riijoined Lord 
Harrogate, ‘ who it is that Bir Sykes’s ward is now 
declared to be ? It is no mighty heritage a.fter 
all which her .supporters claim on her behalf ; 
only the Baron’s coronet which, by courte.sy, 
belongs to me, I should be very glacl to cede it 
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to a jxiore rightful wearer, only I should he glad crying. One thing — it seems too trivial to bo worth | 
to know how Miss Willis is the rightful wearer, speaking of— ^conies hack to me persistently. I ! 
My own idea is that she is not.’ was sitting on the ground — I must have been very | 

‘You think then, Lord Harrogate, that the little indeed — and playing with some great sea- j 
claim is a wrongful one ? ’ asked Ethel timidly. shells of a rose-pink colour, -with spikes on them i 
‘ Of course I do,' answered the young man, that reminded me of the horns of a pet goat that 
smiling. ‘ Think for a moment of what we are I seemed to have had as a playfellow somewhere 
asked to believe. Eirst, Sir Sykes receives a else. It is childish, is it not, to remember such 
ward, recommended to him by a dying brother- trifles?' 

officer, Major Willis ; and in the course of a few ‘I don’t know about that/ said Lord Harrogate 
weeks we hear that this orphaned young lady seriously ; ‘ very important affairs have been de- 
from India is to be married to our friend Captain cided before this on the strength of seeming 
Denzil, whom we had not looked upon as being trifles, and will be again. You never, I think— 
of such susceptible stuff as to be capable of a forgive me if T distress you — had any direct com- 
Romeo-and- Juliet courtship. Ail the time, a munication with the gentleman in Australia whom 
singular-looking ruffian of the seafaring persua- you have been taught to regard as your father ?’ 
sion, who only needs the pistols and the silk scarf ‘ No,’ Ethel answered with a trembling lip ; 
and red Catalan cap to make up into a stage pirate, ‘ he never wrote. He sent money during the first 
hovers about the place, and has a finger in the pie years, ’ r'- it was through the hands of a lawyer, 
which is baking. Lastly, under the direction of as I \ ve, in London ; hut he never wrote, 
this same maritime rascal, we are told to call the Even'; coloiry in which he lives was not 
young lady from India our cousin, and to recog- menth^^ ' ^.when first he left me at Sandston.' 
nise as Helena, I^acly Harrogate, one whom yester- ‘ 'iightful it would be ! ' bun^ out youth- 
day we knew as Miss Ruth Willis.’ ful Lad V Alice, who w'as energetic in her likes 

‘Ruth— Ruth?' murmured Ethel, putting her and dislikes, ‘if it should turn out that this Mr 
hand to her forehead, as if to recall some wander- Gray was not your father at all, Ethel love, and 
ing thought that had for an instant glanced that you were’ 

athwart her mind. ‘ Was not that mjj name, very ‘A telegram, my lord,’ said one of the High Tor 
long ago, at Sandston?’ footmen, who had hurried down across the park 

‘Was it so?’ asked Lord Harrogate with a to deliver the missive, since the tardy approach 
sudden interest. of the conversing group had been observed. There 

‘ I thought so for a moment,’ answered Miss arc still households in which the primitive, respect 
Gray thoughtfully. ‘ Eor an instant there seemed for news flashed along the wires exists as when 
to flit before my eyes the image of a little child, the telegraph was a startling novelty, and besides, 
playing on the beach, and who was called Ruth there was a high respect entertained among the 
by those who came to chide her kindly, for ven- Earl’s domestics for the character and abilities of 
taring too near to the summer sea-waves. And ‘ my young lord,’ and a half-supevstitious idea that 
yet I only know myself by the name you all he might be one day summoned to great promotion 
know me by.' at Windsor or Whitehall. ' 

‘ I wish, if Lady Clare’s child bad to be found,’ The telegram was from Inspector Brow of the 
said young Lady Alice impulsively, ‘ that you had detective police. ^ , 

been the one, "Ethel dear, and not that odious, ‘ “ Discovery — further examination of card,” ’ 

scheming Miss Willis.’ read out Lord Harrogate ; ‘ “ seems important. 

‘ I am afraid,’ returned Ethel, in her gentle way, Wish for interview.” — Ah, well, I shall have to 
‘ there is nothing' very wonderful to be made out go to London, I suppose. — What ’s this ? “ Sand- 

of my origin, I know nothing of my father in ston should be our next .try,” ’ 

Australia, except his name of Gray.' ‘Sandston? How strange J ’ murmured Ethel, 

‘ And axe you sure that you never bore another scarcely aware that the words had passed her lips, 
name than that of Gray ? ’ asked Lord Harrogate, Then she remembered, with a sigh and a blush, 
with the same appearance of a sudden interest who she was, and what was her real position in 
■which he had previously shewn. the High Tor household. 

‘ No ; I cannot be sure,’ answered Ethel, turn- ‘ I think it is time for us 'to go in now,’ she 
ing her beautiful eyes towards him for the first said, looking round to Lady Alice, 
time. ‘ Young children, I think, are seldom as ‘One moment!’ said Lord Harrogate. ‘These- 
clear about the surnan-\e as the Christian name are startling times, Miss Gray, and I need no- 
they hear so often. I do not think, it was I who excuse for believing, with those bawlcrs yonder at 
was called Ruth. And the earliest recollection I Carbery, that there may be some foundation for 
have— it is so vague and confused that it does the report that my unliappy kinswoman’s^ child 
not deserve to be called a recollection at all — is was not drowned in the Thames, hut lives, it may 
that I was very much frightened, and was crying, be, to this day._ , Only I revolt against the theory • | 
and was bidden not to cry, by a man Avhose face that bids me hail her in the shape of Miss Willis. ■ 

and voice -^vere strange to me, and of whom I have I would much rather believe that I see in you the ; 

often dreamed since, as though he had been the missing Helena.’ . ! 

ogre of a nursery tale.’ ‘And that would be so nice ! ’ e.xclaimed Lady 

‘ Can you remember no more ? ’ asked Lord Alice, clapping her hands. 

Harrogate attentively. Ethel was for a moment dazzled. We never 

‘ No,’ answered Ethel, smiling. ‘ I have often qirite know on what our belief is based, froni 
tried to summon my recollections on that point, and 'wliat subtle storehouses and recondite nooks of 
could never succeed in making out more than that the mind we gradually extract and blend the 
I was vejy frightened, and was earned somewhere garnered facts, guesses, and impressions which 
by somebody, and cried, and -was chidden for make up the . sum of our knowledge. Vague, 
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formless niemori(5s, early day-dreams, wild- con- 
jectures, came crowding tack tipon her ; and for a 
moment she was almost inclined to regard herself 
as the missing link in the ancestral chain of the 
De V ere succession. 

But slic had sense and firmness enough to reply : 
‘ What you talk of, Lord Harrogate, might be very 
pretty in a novel, hut in real life we do not have 
coincidences of this sort. Depend upon it, Ethel 
Gray will he Ethel Gray to the end of the chapter ; 
and your governess, Alice dear, not your cousin, 
so tliat she is obliged to xememher the school- 
room and our. early dinner and the afternoon 
lessons.’ 

By this time the Earl had somehow heard the 
tidings of Sir Sykes Denzil's illness, which had 
flown, as bad news is reputed to fly, from Carbery 
Chase to High Tor. He came to the hall-door to 
meet his son. ‘This is a shocking business ! They 
have murdered poor Sir Sykes among tlicm ! ’ he 
said warmly, 

‘ It is an unfortunate afiair altogether/ answered 
Lord Harrogate. 

‘That he sliould have become the partisan of an 
impostor ! Of a creature who is no more of the 
De Vere blood than she _is own sister to the 
Emperor of China ! ’ exclaimed the Earl, whose 
honest ■ mind was now stirred to honest wrath. 

‘ We punish gipsy crones who tell the fortunes of 
silly serving-wenches, and we are expected to do 
honour to such a one as this Miss Willis, with that 
huccaneering vagabond for her Ladyship’s prime- 
minister, I suppose. To my mind, the whole 
thing is a rascally plot.’ 

Tim Earl of Wolverhampton was one of the 
least suspicious and most placable of men. He 
had never resented the cruel caprice by which old 
Lord Harrogate had left the great family property 
away from the De Vere name and blood ; hub 
this audacious attempt to appropriate the honours 
of his ancient stock was too inucli for liis patience. 

‘Of course the child’s death was never proved/ 
said Lord Harrogate diplomatically. 

‘Let the child, come forward then,’ answered 
his father with unwonted irritation j ‘but do not 
let her come in the shape of Miss Slyboots there. 
And tis for the ruffian who backs her claim, if ever 
there was a neck moulded by Nature for a hempen 
cravat, it is that of Hull, Hole, Hold, or whatever 
they call the follow.’ 

‘Can’t he be punished — I should tlunk he 
might/ said Lady Alice, with that intense earnest- 
ness which belonged , to her years — ‘ for something 
he did out there ? ’ 

Young Lady Alice, like many of her age, se.x, 
and degree, was hazy in hex, geography, and 
merely dreamed of a wide-spreading world of 
sunshine and blue sea and sharlcs, pirates, and 
slavers. To her eyes Hold was as a malevolent 
Sindbad the Sailor may have appeared to some 
Leila or Fatima in her peaceful Arab home, and 
had she been a juroress impanelled to try him, 
her verdict would certainly have been for heavy 
irons and a cell in Newgate. 

The Earl was an experienced county magistrate, 
and his good-humour was at once restored by his 
daughter’s speech. 

‘No chance of it, Alice/ he said, smiling. 
‘Trouble enough it is in these days to dealwitix 
our British rogues whose picking and stealing 
have been conveniently limited by the compass 


of the four seas. I am afraid that Mr Hold, 
unless he bo ill-advisod enough to commit .soxue 
offence where the Queen’s writ runs, may elmlo 
Nemesis yet. But as regards the recognition by 
the House of Lords that this ,Mis.s Willis is poor 
Glare’s child, that is another affair, and I at any- 
rate shall oppose it to the utmost of luy power,' 


LEAVES FROM A PRISON CHAPLAI,NVS 
NOTE-BOOK. 

THE SWELL-MOBSMAX--X’ART L 

Prison-life brings all sorts and conditions of men 
under my supervision, as chaplain of one of our 
large English prisons — men of almost every race 
and religious profession. I found that the criminal 
classes are interesting objects of study. It seems 
they have amongst themselves almost as many 
divisions of labour as the various crafts of tlm 
■vvork-a-day world, and they rarely intrude upon 
each other’s ‘calling.’ Of the different varieties, 
the members of the swcll-mob are the fewest that 
I have met with. The others are common enough ; 
but somehow or other the ‘gentleman’ thief 
manages more freq[uently to elude the clutches of 
the law. In these papers I intend to give some 
account of a representative member of this sort, 
and by one or two illustrations show how cool 
and cunning, courageous and intelligent, aiidi 
pev.sons are. 

No. 3250, D.32— -for in this way the inmates of 
our prison are known — ■was one of a gang of 
‘geuHemeu’ thieves who had been arrested, after 
a very clever case of shop-lifting. He was over 
fifty years of age, of good addro.ss, tall, and in 
his own clothes might pass for a gentleman 
of independent means. Ho was exceedingly in- 
telligent, could speak several modern language.^, 
and after his conviction ami sentence of penal 
servitude, was very communicative. On one of 
my visits to his cell, he said: ‘The police 
have made a capital catch this time. Tliey 
have not only taken one but the whole male 
gang at a swoop. If that stupid fool Smith liad 
left the diamond necklace in Pari.s, we should 
have got away. I really did not know that ho 
had it about bun. Well, I must say that we have 
had a fair trial. Money in this country is of no 
use in helping a fedlow out of trouble. Now, in 
America we could easily have managed the bu.si- 
ncss. The dollar there is mighty indeed ; few 
locks resist its key. Why, bless you, sir, police 
affairs in America, especially in New York, are 
rotten from top to bottom. I have actually dined 
■with the judge who -was to try mo the following 
day ; and I . have been passed from one place to 
another with a note of introduction — as an English 
gentleman travelling to see the country — from one 
superintendent of police to another.’ 

‘You seem to have travelled a great deal. 
Your description of American police arrangements 
astonishes me, though I am aware that bribery 
is a charge commonly made against many officials 
in that country.’ 

‘I assure you, sir, that I am not at all exag- 
gerating. I know most countries well. I have 
travelled in France, Germany, and Italy, and I 
have never met anywhere such corruption as I 
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I have witnessed in the States. I wish I had heeu 
there now, hy-the-by, rather than have to spend 
so many years in an English convict establishment. 
Please to understand me ; I don’t mean to say that 
every common fellow, caught red-handed in a 
theft, can escape punishment there. Such a one 
is sure to get his deserts ; but what I mean to 
say is that a man like myself, with pals to assist 
him outside, can in nine cases out of ten make 
all things sguare ; though on one occasion I must 
confess that our plan of operations failed, on 
account of the notoriety of the offence, and I was 
sent to durance vile for many months. Perhaps 
it might interest you to hear something of police 
and prison life across the Atlantic ; so if you can 
spare time, I shall have much pleasure in telling 
you my experiences. But you must excuse me 
if I decline to particularise the various bu.sinesses 
in which my friends and I were engaged ; that , 
I must leave to your own imagination.’ 

From time to time as ray duties called me to 
D. corridor, I visited my charge, and ultimately 
received from him the promised narrative, which 
I now give as far as possible in his own words, 
in order to shew, in addition to other interesting 
matter, his intelligence and traits of character. 

always keep my eyes and ears open, sir, 
wherever I go. It is an important part of my 
profession to study human character ; and in my 
passage out to America I took care to notice 
closely all my fellow-passengers; a study, I assure 
you, which amply repaid me, because I afterwards 
came in contact with several of them during my 
journeys in the States, 

‘Accompanied by my wife, I left Paris after 
the close of the Exhibition of ’67, and struck 
out for New York, having obtained a passage 
at the Cunard Company’s office, viA Liverpool, 
twenty-six pounds each, per Java^ Captain Lott, 
On arrival at Liverpool we found the Java 
disabled, and the Samaria, one of the Com- 
pany’s Boston boats, preparing to take her place. 
Some waited another week for the Java; but I 
preferred to proceed, as there was a dark cloud 
surrounding me, and I was anxious to put the 
Atlantic between me and Europe. My fellow- 
passengers were not numerous, but a very curious 
mixture. First Wcas a Mormon bishop, with whom 
I had the pleasure of spending a day in. Salt 
Lake City, some two years m'terwarcis ; next 
were two United States gentlemen, officers of 

course, Colonel M and Colonel G ; the 

former returning home after a business transac- 
tion in China ; and the latter returning to answer 
a criminal court action. A German Baron ranks 
next, fresh from Hamburg, going out to teach 
languages, or pick up an heiress in one of the 
fashionable watering-places on the strength of 
his title and good looks. Tiie Baron’s cabin- 

companion was a Lieutenant O’B , going out 

to join his regiment in Canada. He was a fine 
young fellow, the spirit of mischief and fun, a 
plague to the poor Baron, whom he managed to 
involve in three or four little affairs of honour, 
to be settled on landing in New York, but which 
were all amicably arranged on Washington’s birth- 
day, before we arrived in port. We had. several 
families on board. One Jones and wife, and three 
little children, reminded me of poor Martin 
Obuzzlewit. Jones bad been down South, and 
purchased a ruined plantation, desolated by the 


war, in probably a fcver-stricken swampy location, ! 
I for a mere nominal price of three dollars the acre. I 
He, poor fellow, was dragging a delicate young , 
wife and little family from a land of plenty to : 
find an early grave in this out-of-the-way hole in i 
South Carolina or Georgia. He was christened by , 
our lively O’B — ^ “ Jones the devoted,” because i 
of his affectionate attention to his wife and family, 
as well as of his contemplated sacrifice of the 
whole lot. In contrast to him was a bluff San 
Francisco man with his wife and family. He 
was a Cornish ipiner, who had emigrated nearly 
thirty years before. He was one of the first of 
Judge Lynch’s Vigilance Committee-men, who in. 
’48 organised themselves, and introduced the 
“Mexican Greasers” and the “Californian despe- 
radoes ” to a tall tree and a short rope, until law 
and order were restored in some shape, He was 
then settled in Grass Valley, Hpper California, 
and was a very large farmer. So profitable did . 
he find his farm, that he said he would not open 
a gold mine on his estate even if he knew of one. 
He was just returning from the old country after 
a lengthened visit. 

‘Opposite to me at table sat one of my own 
countrymen, evidently of good family and well edu- 
cated, a Cantab without a degree, but with many 
a blemish. He was a most insufferable fop and 
puppy. “ He could not think why some one else 
could not have been chosen for his mission ; he 
thought he stood better at Downing Street ; he 
looked for Italy, Vienna, or Paris, at least not 
to be ordered off at a moment’s notice this long 
weary monotonous sea-voyage — this tossing and 
tumbling; he wished Washington and United 
States to Hades, &c.” Poor fellow! his fall was 
very rapid. I left him in 1875 in one of the 
lowest dives in New York, playing the piano to 
the lowest of the low for a miserable existence, 
after having undergone a term of four years in 
Sing-Sing prison for a heartless robbery. 

‘Another young Englishman in contrast with 
him was a Manchester-man, who was leaving 
home on the strength of a promised engagement 
in a large New York house, where he still is the 
manager with his four thousand dollars a year. 
This young fellow was not like our vis-A-vis at 
the same table, who drank champagne at every 
meal. When I invited him to take wine, he told 
me his pocket would not allow him to do so. I 
soon gained his confidence, and learned much of 
his history. His indeed was a sad case ; but he 
has bravely fougbt his way to a good position. I 
cultivated his acquaintance for some years, until 
I found I should do him harm; hut before I 
left New York I called on him at his business 
house, and then learned what a good position 
he was in. 

‘The remainder of the male portion of cabin 
passengers consisted of merchants and coimneroial 
travellers for large houses, with the exception of 
two or three others, among whom was a most 
eccentric character, who night and day posted him- 
self on watch in the hows of the vessel, continually 
gazing ahead. 

‘A word about the ladies, and I shall have 
nearly exhausted my fellow-travellers. The weather 
being rough, they kept pretty much to themselves 
in tSeir cabins and saloon ; but there was one 
whom all the ship loved. She was a little mite 
of a Oreole, with an immense love for iier 
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husband, a French planter, enormously fat Her 
chief occupation was to read him off to sleep ; and 
then she would flit away to all parts of the vessel, 
just like a pretty little humming-bird, which, 
from the varied colours of her dress, she much 
resembled. She scorned all assistance on deck, 
and I really think would have gone half-way up 
the rigging if no one had been watching her. She 
was a very bright specimen of the Sonthern ladies, 
and as kind and good as she was petite mdjolie. 
My wife and the little dame became great friends ; 
we stayed together for a week at the same hotel 
in New York before they proceeded South, I 
can never mention my wife without thinking of 
her ti'agic fate. Poor Laura! her end was sad. 
When I had the misfortune to be imprisoned, she 
ventured to Europe, in spite of her promise to 
the contrary, with two or three of my com- 
panions, who had joined us in the States. They 
made lor Oonstantiuople, whore for a time tliey did 
pretty well with flash notes and forged cheques, 
but were eventually arrested, and condemned to 
eighteen months' imprisonment, Thoy managed, 
however, to escape from the place of confinement, 
but only to fall into the clutches of some Greek 
brigands, who exacted a considerable ransom, 
as “honour among thieves” in that part of the 
world was not, it seems, in vogue. There was no 
way of raising the ransom without comtmmicating 
with “ headquarters ” in London ; and the diffi- 
culty was how to do this. It was decided to send 
an agent of the brigands to England to negotiate 
with my wife, who had returned liome, about 
raising the money. The upshot of the matter was 
that poor Laura was found murdered in her house, 
whether slain by the Greek or other foreigner (it 
was a foreigner of some sort, as evidence proved), 

. is not known ; but what became of the captives, 
I w^as never able to learu,'. 

(Note. From inquiries which I made in reliable 
quarters I ascertained that this story was quite 
true.— 

^Now, sir, I suppose you will wonder how I 
could become so well acquainted with my fellow- 
passengers and learn so much about them ; but 
you must know it was my business to study others, 
and I did so without being a Paul Pry or making 
myself obtrusive. For means of information I 
had a whole army of reporters in poor Laura, who 
was a very intelligent and well-educated w'oman, 
with a vast deal of tact. On board ship you are 
thrown so mudi together ; you meet at every 
meal ; you fraternise in the smoking-room ; you 
are jostled about, thrown into each otherls arms, 
sometimes pitched and tossed all of a heap togetlier; 
you become better acquainted with each other in 
the few clays at sea than you would in as many 
years on land, and lasting friendships are often 
formed in a voyage across the Atlantic. 

ought to have told you that my first olyeot on 
board was to ascertain if there wore any of the 
'‘■sharper” element there ; for I knew there were 
some who cross many times in the course of the 
year, and pick emt some victim whom they may 
fleece, and who will follow their victim if need be 
across the continent, I will give you an instance 
which you may depend upon, of the amoimt 
of travel, perseverance, and expense a Yankee 
adventurer will incur to secure a prize, 

‘After successfully clearing out the vaults of 
one of the largest banks in New York, and after 


each party engaged had received his share of the 
cash thus obtained, and the detectives their hand- 
some commission of fifteen or twenty per cent, 
which I know was their price, two of tlie party 
engaged in the robbery resolved to 'make a tour 
in the Old World. 'iV'hon in England, they pur- 
chased some machinery, quartz-crushing inachines, 
steam-engine and gear complete, which, with tliom- 
sclves, they shipped far the Gape of Good Hope. 
Arrived there, they fortluvith transported their 
plant up to the Diamond Fields, and quickly dis- 
posed of it at a very consiclerahle profit. The fact 
of their introduction to the “Fields” in such a 
beneficial business capacity so gained them the con- 
fidence of .several lucky finders of the sparkling 
gem, that when about to leave under the pretence 
of returning with fresh supplies of machinery, 
they were intrusted with many parcel.s of stonc.s to 
be delivered to absent friends in Europe. The small 
speculation of the Diamond Fields was not enough 
to -satisfy them for their trouble and outlay, so 
they cast about in Cape Town for other fish, 
and found one in the shape of a Bostonian who 
had come to the Cape to hn 5 '- iliaiuonds. They 
sailed with him in the English mail. On landing 
at Southampton, they divided their forces. Mr 
Fleecoman instantly went across the Channel to 
Havre, caught the VilU dc Paris, one of the New 
York and French line of boats, and thus obtained a 
start of a day or two to prepare a reception on the 
other side. The other, Catchem, stuck to his 
victim, and landed him, diamonds and all, safe 
and sound in Jersey City, United States, Thoy 
dined togetlier, compared notes, bade each other 
good-bye, shook hands, and parted. The Bo-ston- 
man reached his house with his hag, hut minus 
one hundred thou.sand dollars’ worth of stones. 
Fleeceman, who had landed first, vid .Havre, had 
obtained a hag the fae-simile of the merchant’s, 
and obtained a third party to hoard the train and 
mnnago to change it. 

‘ I told you I looked about for tho ocean sharpers. 
I saw none hut a suspicious personage, with that 
peculiar look as if always gazing at vacancy, yet 
you feel awaaro that ho is loolcing at you. lie was 
a sour disa]ipolrited man, a 'Wasliingtou detective 
returning without his man, wdiom he had hunted 
half-way over Europe, to let him slip through his 
fingers at last, and take refuge in La Brevine in 
the Swiss cantons. This fellow had the Alahama 
claim on the brain, and was always harping upon 
the subject. His bounce di.sgu.sted every one, and 
lie was soon left to himself to chew hi.s quid and 
di.sappoiutmont, 

‘f need not trouble you any farther about uuy 
other incidents of our voyage ; and I need not toll 
you about the appearanco of New 'York, i'or tliat, 
no doubt, you know. But I must say that the 
Custom-house olflcers there <le,spat(;U their hu.si- 
ness very expeditiously, and with not tin? least 
annoyaucG ; that is to say, if you di your fingc'r.s 
in your pur.se and produce the pour-hiyirc, as Ihc^ 
French term it, you are quickly attended to, and 
any^ little contraband you may have assumes an 
invisible green and is passed. 

‘ I took rrp my quarters in the very centre of tho 
“Empire City,” at tho Ciarem/iw, one of tho first 
hotels. Hoffman, wlio had jmst been m.ide 
Governor of New York Etatc, was sbiying there 
at tho same time. Strange to .say, 1 dined at 
the same table witli. tlie judge who, years after- 
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wards, sent me to durance vile, and witK tlie 
governor who obtained my pardon/ 

[In a future paper I will relate D.32’s experi- 
ences of police bribery and corruption in America 
and his description of prison-life there. — Chaplain.] 


monuments, preserved to ns by the very dreari- 
ness of the wastes where they are found, witliout 
speculating in dumb wonderment and resistless 
curiosity as to their origin, use, and meaning. The 
bridges called British, and the encampments 
whether British or Eoman, land us in historic 
times; and it is easy to picture the peojole 
whom Julius Osesar describes as being ‘reported 
by tradition to be indigenous to the island,' col- 
lected in the camp at Cranhroolje, or on the 
sister-heights at Prestonbniy and Wooston : all 
three guard the noble ravine near Fingle Bridge, 
while the Hixnter’s Path winds along nearly at the 
summit of the rocky defile. 

The Boy al Forest of Dartmoor, now barren and 
bare, except wdiere the foliage gathers hr the folds 
of its outer edge, or Wistman’s Wood displays its 
plantings of dwarf oaks, the tops of which a man 
can touch with his hand, may har’-e originally- 
been intended to express a waste rather than a 
wood, as is denoted by the term ‘forest' in the 
north of Scotland, The blackened trunks of oak 
and other trees found iu its bogs, called signi- 
ficantly the ‘Stables of Dartmoor,’ belonged to 
prehistoric times. Celtic words of all kinds 
remain to prove who were the ancestors of the 
present inhabitants, such as TVallaford, the road 
of the Welshmen ; worthy, a farm or homestead, 
which has become woi'th elsewhere. Some of the 
transformations they have undergone in the lapse 
of time are amusing. Lynx Tor is probably 
derived from lynnich, marshy ; Brown Queen 
from Iron gmjn, wdiite mound ; Cothele from 
coed heyle, woods by the river, a name fully- 
carried out by the features of the spot, where 
dense foliage clusters above the Tamar ; Greymare 
signifies grity mor, great heath ; Penquite, pen 
coed, head of wood ; Millandraft, probably melancoeS) 
hill in wood ; Castledoor, castel an dour, castle on 
the water ; and others equally curious. . 

Another fruitful source of interest in Dartmoor 
is its rivers. A well-known writer says : ‘ The ' 
whole mass seems as if it had been pressed down, . 
and become split and crumpled at its edges f and 
now every split has been hollowed out by a 
busy torrent, where fern and rock, wood and 
•water, await the artist’s brush to paint them. 
The East and West Dart, the Plym, Tavy, 
Yealm, the North and South Teign, the East and 
West Ockment, the Taw, and smaller brooks, all 
take their rise on the boggy moor, and after dally- 
ing by pixies’ houses, rippling under ancient 
British bridges, and past stone circles, rush with 
increasing volume through gorges and furzy hills, 
where the dodder trails its crimson threads, and 
the hog pimpernel, the sundew, and the dwarf 
pingrricula make rare patchwork on the short, 
close turf between slabs of granite. 

It matters little from wliat point we storm this 
grand old fortress of Nature; its approaches are all 
romantic. Okehampton boasts the only true keep 
in Devon ; Lidford, where Jeffreys lield his bloody 
assizes, that are commemorated in the lines — 

I Ve ofttimes heard of Lidford law,’ 

How in tlie morn they hang and draw, 

And sit in judgment after; 

and which he still haunts in the form of a black 
pig, has its waterfall, but alas ! artilidal, not 
natural. It has a bridge also, built over a chasm 
. seventy feet deep, from which a benighted traveller 
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Fou the antiquarian, the general tourist, and 
geologist, there is wealth of interest in that little 
tract' of Devonshire country called the Royal 
Forest of Dartmoor. The present scenery is 
probably far grander in outline than it was , 
liefore atmospheric influence, succeeding volcanic 
changes, scooped out the valleys, and weathered 
those rugged masses called the Tors into their 
castellated and eccentric forms. The climate must 
have varied as much as vegetation. Brent Tor, 
near Tavistock, is frequently spolcen of as the 
site of an old volcano, though Mr Rutley affirms 
its form to he due to denudation. Volcanic ashes 
and cinders were met with by De la Beebe, which 
he regarded as suggestive of a volcano in the vicinity. 

The strange forms of the Dartmoor Tors are 
owing, we are told, to the weathering of the 
vertical and horizontal joints, and can nowhere 
be better studied than at Mis Tor, near Prince’s 
Town, at the Rippon Tors, Hey Tor, and Helmen 
Tor, composed of blocks of granite, several of 
■which may be rocked with ease. Here, too, will 
the curious rock basins be found whose origin is 
still a matter of speculation. 

Leaving these, however, for the geologist to 
determine, we will proceed to say a few words 
regarding the early inhabitants of this interesting 
region. Woodward in his Upitome of Geology tells 
us that ‘Man lived in this country, and throughout 
Western Europe, with the lion, the hairy elephant, 
the hyena; and the woolly rhinoceros, and was more 
or less nomadic, following the urus and the elk, 
and shifting from place to place as they migrated 
with the seasons. His weapons both of warfare 
a-nd the chase resembled those of the Eskimo ; and 
judging from* the associated animals, he existed 
when climatic differences were much greater. In 
many places, he probably followed hard the reced- 
ing glaciers, as his ancestors may have retreated 
before them.’ Peugelly finds traces of two races 
of men in Kent’s Cavern, Torquay, the earliest 
of which may have witnessed the separation of 
England from the continent, and the other have 
nourished long after. Do the flints then, which 
liave been gathered there in such quantities, tell of 
one or both of these races who roamed with their , 
herds over the dreary wastes, as the Laplander | 
wanders now in the north of Europe? Was it I 
the Cave-man or the ancient Celt who reared 
the dolmen at Drewsteignton, and laid down the 
alignments, one of which, after climbing up hill 
and dbwu for many miles, terminates at Caddaford 
Bridge in a circle of large stones ? Who arranged I 
the Gray Wethers on the flank of Sittaford Tor, i 
the noble circle on the down beyond Gidleigh | 
Park, the hut circles inclosed within walls at j 
Grimspound, without them at Merivale 1 Those ' 
curious structures generally named kistvaens, 
jiienhirs, and rude bridges of vast slabs laid on 
piles of stones, are still waiting, as they have waited 
for centuries, patiently, silently, to have the riddle 
of their existence read. 

It is impossible to survey these various 
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was saved "by his horse springing over the gulf 
when the bridge had Ireen carried away by a 
storni. There are the beautiful valleys of Ivy 
Bridge and Plympton running up from the south ; 
Horrabridge and Biddeigh from the west, fertile, 
softly beautiful, with forest glades of tender green, 
where the red Devons grorv fat on the luscious 
astures. Moreton- Hampstead, Chagford, Ash- 
urton, Tavistock, Bovey-Tracey, and Wicldicomhe- 
in-the-cold-coiuitry— where in the great thunder- 
storm of 1633 the church was struck by lightning, 
and four people were killed and sixty-two wounded 
—have all tidy rustic inns and lodgings, some oven 
hotels of more than moderate pretensions ; and 
each and all form a succession of centres for end- 
less rambles, interesting to the visitor, be he angler, 
geologist, ethnologist, botanist, or simple tourist in 
search of health or rest. Here many a family in 
reduced circumstances might thrive on the low 
prices of food and the small social demands of these 
little dwelling-places ! There is another, kind of 
house of entertainment on the summit of the bleak 
moor itself ; but thither the guests go uninvited, 
and do not stay with *their own consent ; the 
wind speaks not to them of freedom, nor the 
sunshine of gladness, nor toil of honest reward. 
The black gangs of prisoners who there work out 
their sentence seem like a mocking shadow of evil, 
when the light is playing in opal tints on the 
broad expanse of rolling moor, and cloudlets throw 
thin fleeting veils over the noble landscape round 
them, Alas, that God's fair earth, even in. this 
rocky fastness, should be dimmed by the sight and 
sound of sin ! 

Take time, traveller, to get acquainted with the 
kindly Devonshire folk ; hear the old ones tell of 
those who have heard the ghastly cry of the Wish 
hounds, as they swept on the wings of the fierce 
blasts across the black moor, drowned in mist and 
rain. Listen, yourself to the weird crying of the 
Dart, as it comes over the still noonday air ; it 
forebodes evil, they say, or perhaps it is murmur- 
ing the old Couplet- 

River of Dart ! River of Dart! 

Every year thou claim’at. a heart ! 

See if you cannot conjure up the black shaggy dog 
tliat haunts Dean, or catch sight of the refractory 

S hits hovering over Cranmere Pool. Watch in 
0 beautiful ruins of the abbey at Tavistock for 
the ghost of wicked Elfrida, the faithless quecu of 
King Edgar. Visit the well of the pixies, some of | 
whose houses you will find on Sheep’s Tor. And 
be careful to take Browne's exquisite description 
of Oberon’s feast in your pocket, to read as yon 
lie on your back in the sunshine, or under the 
shadow of the little people’s dwelling. Be tender 
to their superstitions, for the railway whistle and 
die telegraph wires are screaming and humming 
them out of countenance. 

The simple folk of Dartmoor retain many old 
absurd superstitions. There are farmers yet who 
will not BOW anything the first three days of 
March; and a more cruel superstition, that 
killing the" first butterfly even in summer brings | 
good luck, may account for the superhuman 
efforts made by children in that direction. Go 
and hear the pretty custom of ^crying the neck’ 
over the last sheaf of corn, which is hung up 
until harvest comes round again. At Christmas, 
the yuledog and the ashen fagot are realities 


in the great open fireplaces or the fimn-houses 
scattered among the higher valleys. Go and .see 
some of the \pretty play’ when these hardy 
moorsmen wrestle, and a man has been known to 
come off with three ribs broken and a dislocated 
shoulder. If you arc troubled with ague, the 
remedy suggested by superstition is as follows : 
Visit at inicluight the nearest spot whore two cross- 
roads meet, live dillerent times, and bury a new- 
laid egg at the point of junction ! 

There are many historical names round which 
the glamour of romance lingers. Sir Francis 
Drake was great on land as well as sea. The 
Pitzes, hlohuns, Carews, Powderhams, Ghamper- 
nownes, and Chilcles all had their clay, and ifiayed 
stirring parts in the history of Dartmoor, which 
strongly inclined to support the Royalists in the 
Civil War, Risdon could only see three remark- 
able things there ; Crockern Tor, Childe of 
Plymstocke’s tomb (built on the spot where he 
perished, spite of ripping up his house and taking 
shelter in its body), and Wistmau’s or Wiseman’s 
Wood, winch Isabella de Ifortibus had planted. 
Also to those who have an eye to the beauties pf 
art as wcdl as of nature, there is a wide field lot 
research. The handsome Devon churches-~and 

only those of Norfolk and Suffolk surpass them - 

are Ml of quaint carving and splendid stone 
screens and pulpits. 

The lovely diildren, spirited little ponies, the 
otter, and the beautiful shepherd dogs are found, 
though the red-deer, the wolf, and the wild-cat 
exist no longer. And spite of the fact that the 
doggerel still holds good — 

The South wind blows anti brings wet weather, 

The North gives cold and wet together, 

The West "wind conies brimful of raini 
The East wind drives it back again ; 

Then, if the sun in red doth set, 

We know the morrow must be wet ; 

And if the eve bo clad in gray, 

The next is sure a rainy day — 

take heart of grace, and you will find ample to 
reward you. Even the phonetic speller may profit. 
None but a Devonshire man could have been equal 
to the effort of spelling usage w,itbout one of its 
original letters, and of writing yurAtch instead. Sit. 
with Carrington on the Dewerstone, and try, as he 
did, to see tlic old moor in storm and sunshine, 
and you will soon learn to love it as enthusi- 
astically. A sojourn in Dartmoor will well repay 
the wandering tourist. 


THE HOUSE IN THE JUNGLE. 

IN jrouil CIIAPTNEa. 

CHAPIBa I. CONTINUED.— SIBYL LORTON’S 
NARRATIVE CONTINUED, 

* I HAD got as far as Cornhill in my wanderings ; 
in attempting to cross the crowded thoroughfare 
I was knocked down by a cab-horse, and would 
no doubt have been run over, perhaps killed, 
had not a gentleman rushed forward (I had 
fortunately fallen close to the pavement) and 
drawn me out of danger. I was not hurt beyond 
a few bruises, but was so dazed and bewildered 
with the fall and the fright, that in my confusion 
I, not knowing what I did, told my preserver my 
name and address, and only became aware of what 
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I had done when I found myself seated in a cab, 
being driven back to the house from which I had 
so lately attempted to escape. The gentleman 
to whose presence of mind I owed my life was 
with me, evidently deeming me not fit to be 
trusted alone j had it not been for this, I should 
have tried a second time ; but I felt ashamed for 
him to know that I had been running away, so 
was silent, and let him take me back to my aunt 
and explain the accident to her, while I stood 
by not offering to speak or move. 

“Good-bye, Miss Lorton,” said he presently. 
“I hope you will not experience any ill effects 

from the fright.” 

‘ Then I looked up at him, and saw that lie W'as 
young, handsome, that he had kindly gray eyes 
and a bright pleasant smile, and I felt as if it were 
a friend who was leaving me instead of a stranger, 

‘ When he had gone, my aunt instead of scolding 
me, as I fully expected she would, merely remarked 
quietly : "You must be tired ; had you not better 
lie down for a little while ? I expect your father 
this evening ; he wdll wonder to see you so pale.” 

‘ Thankful to escape without any further obser- 
vation, I hastened to my bedroom, and there, worn 
out by fatigue and excitement, forgot for a time 
my troubles in sleep. That : evening, Osmond 
Lorton came to the house, and I accidentally over- 
heard part of a conversation between him and his 
sister-in-law, which occasioned me no small sur- 
prise. They were coming up-stairs, and did not 
see me on the landing above them.’ 

“ She ran away to-day,” Mrs Lorton was saying, 
"and was nearly run over by a cab. A gentleman 

Vivian Clare he called himself— brought her 

back.” 

“ She did, did she?” I heard my father reply. 
“ So much the better. I know Clare ; he is an 
artist. Let her run away again if she likes, only 
watch her closely, and bring her back each time.” 

‘ I wondered much at these w'ords ; but they were 
now too close for me to remain undiscovered any 
longer, so I advanced towards them. 

<‘^Well, Sib,” said my father carelessly, “I hope 
you enjoyed your walk. Did Clare make himself 
agreeable ? Going out to meet him again ?” 

° ‘ I stared at him m amazement ; but he passed by 
without another word ; and my aunt rather sharply 
ordered mo to go instantly into the drawing-room. 

‘ A day or two after this I did another foolish 
thin". I ■W'as young and simple, and did not 
dream of the cruel plot they were laying for me. 
My father’s words rang in my ears ; and determined 
to discover if possible their meaning, I made a 
feint of running away, not once only, but two or 
three times, and on each occasion I found I was 
closely followed by a tall gtim-looking maid of my 
aunt’s. Upon the last of my pretended flights, I 
met, quite unexpectedly in the Kensington^ Gar- 
dens, Mr Clare. He recognised me instantly; 
came and walked by my side, talking so kindly 
and pleasantly ; at last, to my unutterable dismaj’’, 
he asked if I had been running away lately. I felt 


ready to sink- into the ground with shame ; it 
seemed to me that I had disgraced myself in 
atteiriptmg to escape even from a life of misery. 
He saw my confusion, and said kindly : “ There, 
do not mind ; I was only joking. I have the 
honour to be slightly acquainted with Mrs Lorton. 

I should not imagine her society was partiGularly 
lively, for a young thing like you.” 

« Lively!” exclaimed I. “If you only knew 
how wretched I pi! ’; 

‘He paused in his walk and regarded me 
attentiveljn 

“Poor child,” said he gently ; "you do not look 
V Would you like a change ?” 
vv^hat do you mean 1 ” asked I eagerly. 

“Yours is just the right face for Elaine,” he 
went on musingly. “ Will you come to my studio, 
and let me paint you?” ^ , 

‘ I looked at him in silence, not understandmg ; 
so he hastened to explain. 

‘‘ I am an artist ; the picture I am now engaged 
unon is ‘The Death of Elaine.’ Will you sit to 
me? If you consent, I will call and. see your 

father about it.” , 

‘I agreed at once, welcoming anything as a 
chan"e in the monotony of my life. Mr Clare was 
as irood as his word.; he called the next day, and 
informed my aunt that he had obtained my father’s 
consent to the proposed plan. She at once gave 
her consent, and it was all arranged. I went 
everv day to the studio, and soon grew to take 
almost as much interest in “ Elaine ” as Mr Clare 
himself. At the same time he asked leave to paint 
a small portrait of me, to keep, as he said, in case 
he should wish to introduce my face into another 
picture, and not be able to find the original model. 
Of course I consented. Those hours in the studio 
were the only bright spots in my existence, and 
naturally I wished to prolong them ; however, 
they came to an end only too soon. " Elame was- 
finished, and my portrait nearly done, when one 
as I was leaving the studio, Mr Clare detained 
rtie not against my will, and asked me to be his 
wifo. Let me confess that I had learned to love- 
him* during our short acquaintance ; he had 
always been so kind and gentle to me, to whom 
soft words were almost unknown; his bright 
f’liperful conversation had been to me like a sun- 
beam on a rainy day ; he had talked to me 
nf mv dead mother, whom, he told me, he had 
Vnowri slightly. I had confided _ my troubles 
fri him • Im kad sympathised with me, and 
«rr>Tinsed to try to help me. Can you wonder 
iLTthat l loved him-that I love him still? 
for since that day in the studio I: have never 
him once, and have never had a kind word 
horn any one since ! My love for him, made me, 
for a tinie forget my fear of the Lortons. I pro- 
1 -nised to many him ; and though I have neither 
^PPn nor heard of him from that day to this, IwilU 
bv heaven’s help, he true to him ! You can guess 
what followed. Osmond Lorton positively forbade 
nur marriage. I was kept a close prisoner, and 
never suffered to walk out unless accompanied by 

one or other of my persecutors. 

‘One day, about two months after I bad paid 
rav last visit to Mr Clare’s studio, I was sitting 
Sone and disconsolate in the drawing-room, when 
^iv father came in with a gentleman I had never 
sem before. “Sibyl,” he began at once, tins 
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is Dr Chester, I have heen talking to him of you 
fox some time past. He thinks you require change 
of air. Now tell him all you have been, doing 
lately — about Glare, I mean.’' 

‘Somewhat surprised at this command, but 
being too much afraid of my father to disobey liirn, 
I gave Dr Ohestcr a brief account of my visits^ to 
Yivian’s studio, avoiding, however, any allusion 
•to our love for each other. 

“ There ! ” said my father, when I had finished ; 

' -“you see what is the matter with her, poor child. 
As if I would ever have allowed her to go alone to 
;au; artist’s house,” 

“ What have you to say against Mr Clare 1 ” 
asked I hotly, forgetting for a moment that it was 
! my: father I spoke to. 

“Nothing M'hatcver, my dear,” replied he in a 
tone of quiet meaning. “I have not even the 
I honour of his acquaintance.” 
i ‘ I looked at him in surprise, and a vagne feeling 
•of terror began to steal over me. 

“Are you sure such p, person ever existed, 
i except in your imagination ?” inquired Dr Chester. 

“Yes,” answered I eagerly; “ho lives in X. 
Street ; his picture ‘Elaine’ was sent to the Eoyal 
j Academy.” 

“The Academy is opeir to-day — the private 
view,” remarked my father quietly. “ I have 
three admission tickets. Get ready, Sibyl. We 
will go there, and sec if you can point out the 
•picture you mean, to ns.” 

j ‘To the Academy accordingly we repaired ; hut , 
! itt vain did I look for Viviau Clare’s Elaine.” ’ 
. It was not there. • . I 

i “ Perhaps now,” observed Dr Chester coldly, , 
i •“you will he good enough to show me Mr Clare’s 
house ?” . I 

! “I can,” exclaimed I, though my heart sank 
•j within me. “ He lives at No. 2 X. Street.” 

; ‘ My father hailed a four-wheeled cah ; we all 

! got in ; and half an hour’s drive brought us to 
' X. Street. “ No, 2,” said he with a peculiar smile. 
“ .Here we arc. Now we shall see.” 

‘A prim-looking old maid about fifty, with stiff 
, gray curls and an antiquated cap, sat looking 
out of the first-floor window; she had certainly 
not been there in Vivian’s time. Seeing us, I sup- ; 
pose her curiosity was excited, for she left the ! 
window and opened the front-door to us herself. 

; “Madam,” began my father in his smoothest 
; tones, “ I am sorry to have troubled yon. I was 
informed that an artist, Mr Vivian Clare, lived 
’ .-.here.” 

‘The old maid ushered us into the room she 
: had just quitted; and then replied stiflly and 
briefly: “No such thing. I am the tenant. I 
never heard a word about any artist ever having 
lived here,” 

“ So I said,” remarked Osmond Lorton.in a tone 
of satisfaction. “ The truth is that my daughter 
here is subject to delusions, one of which is, that 
an artist, whom she calls Vivian Clare, lives hero. 
Now I hops I have convinced her that the said 
Mr Clare is but a creation of her fancy” 

“ He is not !” interrupted I eagerly. “ He used 
to live here, I know.” 

“This unfortunate girl,” continued my father 
, calmly, “was so imbued with, the idea that a 
young artist lived here, that she used to come day 
after day and sit iu au empty room, doing nothing 
for hours at a time, under the impression that she 
% : : 


was the model for ‘Elaine;’ a p)icture which is 
likewise one of her delusions.” 

“ Good gracious ! ” ejaculated the old maid, 
shrinking away from me ; while I remained silent 
from sheer horror, 

“ I had my daughter carefully watched by a 
trustworthy servant, .from whom, as well as .from 
au elderly lady of my acquaiutaiioe, who was then 
occupying this house, I obtained all this luelan- 
cliolyluforinatiou. It is a very heavy trial to a 
father to see his only child thus .sadly aflUcted, 
13ut I •will not trespass any longer on your kind- 
ness. I had hoped, by bringing her here, to con- 
vince her of her delusions ; but it has been to no 
piu’pose, Wc must now try what careful nursing, 
mild restraint, and change of scene will do for her. 
Alas! I fear all my efforts will be unavailing. Her 
excellent mother, my devoted and beloved •livife, 
died in a lunatic asylum eight years ago !” 

‘Of the scene that followed these cruel lying 
words — words which iu an instant 3:evealed the 
whole horrible plot to me — I can retain di.stiuct 
recollection. I have only some confused remem- 
brance of clinging to some one ; of being dragged 
roughly away ; of shrieking wildly for help o,l.‘ 
the "room filling with people ; the old maid going 
into hj’^sterics ; of hearing the words “She is mad” 
repeated two or three times; a door banging 
i loudly, and then I lost consciousness altogether. 

I * There, Dr Stanmore,’ said Miss Lorton, as 
’ she finished her strange narrative — ‘there is the 
history of my life for you. What think you 
of it?’ 

‘You have indeed seen trouble,’ replied I 
warmly ; for the tale of such cruelty had excited 
my indignation as ivcll as my compassion. ‘Heaven 
; grant tli.at happier daj^-s may be in store for you 
yet! But you have not yet told me how you 
come to he living in India.’ 

‘That I cannot tell you, for I do not know,’ 
said Miss Lorton simply. ‘Yes,’ slie went on, 
noting my look of astouishment ; ‘ you may look 
surprised, but it is true. Since the day I lost 
consciousness in X. Street I remember almost 
nothing, not even my father’s deatli.’ 

‘Is he dead?’ inquired I, my astonishmont 
increasing every minute. 

‘ So they tell me. I dare.say it is so, as I have 
not seen him since that day. Norris Lorton 
brought me here ; at least ho 'lives ’in that house 
where you first saw me.’ 

‘ Anil his wife — where is she ? ’ 

‘ As far as I can make out— in Calcutta ; their 
sou’s regiment is there.’ 

‘ Has he ever been up to see you. ?™the, son, I 
mean,’ 

‘Yes,’ exclaimed my companion indignantly. 
‘Ho wanted me to marry him ; as if I woultl. break 
my word to Viviau Clare for a son of Norris 
Lorton’s 1 ’ 

‘ You told me you had seen only one white face 
since you came here,’ remarked I carelessly. 

* I had forgotten Stephen Lorton,’ ' she re- 
turned ; ‘ besides, I saw him only once. Norris 
Lorton says, unless I write to Stephen and pro.miso ■ 
to marry him,, I shall never leave this jungle.’ 

* How long is it since you came here ? *' asked I 
next. 

‘ I do not know,’ ans-werod she, looking piteously 
at me : ‘ it seems age.s since I saw Vivian ! ’ 

There was silence then between us for a few 
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Biintites. I, was pondering over my companion’s 
narrative. If it was all true, she had been cruelly 
wronged ; if, on the other hand, it w’as but the 
wanderings of a disordered mind, there w’as still 
every reason, to suspect that there had been foul 
play somewhere^ lor whatever else might be ficti- 
tious, this one fact still remained-— she was living 
in the very w'orst place for one of weak intellect. 
So I reasoned within myself ; and a strong desire 
nwohe in me to help this friendless girl ; to find 
out the truth of her strange sad story ; to rescue 
her, if necessary, from the hands of her perse- 
cutors. 

‘Miss Lorton,’ said ! presently, ‘ I should like to 
ask you a few questions. Will you answer them ?’ 

‘ If I can/ was the reply 

‘ First of all then,’ I began, ‘ what is your first 
distinct recollection, siiice that day, you know ? ’ 

‘ I seemed to awake from a long sleep, and to 
find myself in that house over there,’ answered the 
girl ; ^‘Norris Lorton only was with me.’ 

‘ Did he tell you you had been ill ? ’ 

‘ No ; he only asked me if I had recovered my 
senses at last,’ 

‘Did you feel ill ?’ _ ! 

‘Not exactly ; only very tired. My head used to 
ache a great deal. I asked where I was, and he 
told me in India. It was at night. There was a 
strange howdiug going on round the house : it 
frightened me. — There it is again ! ’ she exclaimed, 
drawung closer to me as a sharp prolonged cry 
broke the stillness of the air. ‘ What is it ?’ 

‘Only the jackals/ said I reassuringly. ‘They 
will not hurt you. Now toll me, can you recollect 
how you were brought thus far inlaud ? By train, 
W’as it?’ 

‘ No ; not by train. I have some vague remem- 
brance of being carried in something, and of men 
shouting/ 

‘ How long is it since you heard of your father’s 
death?’ 

‘ Some time ago, I think. I could not say how 
long.’ 

“Do you know wdiat month w’e arc in ? ’ 

‘ No/ replied she bitterly ; ‘ all the seasons seem 
changed now/ 

‘We are in May,’ said I. ‘Now think. Can 
you remember its raining heavily since you came 
here?’ 

‘Yes!’ exclaimed she suddenly j ‘that is the 
first thing almost I can recall. It used to rain day 
after day and night after night, as if it would 
never leave off. "it w'as very hot too, and there 
were thunder-storms,’ 

‘ IIow long did this weather last 1’ 

‘I am not sure ; it seemed month.s to me. Then 
it got much cooler, almost cold, and now it is hot 
'again.’ 

‘Good!’ said I triumphantly. ‘Miss Lorton, 
yon have been in this jungle not quite a year.’ 

She looked at me in utter amazement, ‘ How 
can you tell that ? ’ 

‘ By the rainy season/ replied L ‘ But tell me, 
why do yoir wear men’s things ? ’ 

‘ What do you, mean ? ’ 

‘When I first saw you, you were wearing a 
mess-jacket, and to-night you have on a Turkish 
fez.’ 

‘ I have no other covering for my head except 
this fez,’ said Miss Lorton. ’ ‘ I had a hat once, ■ 
but Gyp got at it and tore it up,’ 


‘ Who is Gyp?’ 

‘ This dog here. He belongs to Norris Lorton, 
but has taken a great fancy to me,’ 

‘ Whom do the mess-jacket and fez belong to ? ’ 

‘ To his sou Stephen, I believe.’ 

Again we were both silent for some minutes; 
then Miss Lorton spoke again. 

‘Dr Stanmore, you see now how helpless l am 
in the power of a man like Norris Lorton. Will 
you not help me to escape from him ? ’ 

‘I will/ exclaimed I impulsively. ‘Tell me 
what to do for you/ 

‘Will you meet me again here next Friday 
night at the same time ? I will try and think 
of some plan by then. Norris Lorton goes to 
Calcutta every Friday, What time is it, Dr 
Stanmore, please ? ’ 

I drew out , my watch and studied it by the 
moonlight, ‘ Nearly ten o’clock,’ replied I. 

‘I must go/ said Miss Lorton. ‘My uncle 
I returns about this time from Calcutta, lie must 
I not come to the house and find me out.’ 

‘ Let me see you back/ said I. 

‘ No,’ replied she ; ‘ it would not be safe. I 
am not afraid. Gyp will take care of me. Will 
you stay here until I whistle, in case any one 
should be about and see ns together?’ 

I promised, and Miss Lorton extended her 
hand tome -with a sweet sad smile. ‘You are 
my friend, Dr Stanmore, are you not ? ’ 

‘ Indeed I hope so/ replied I impetuously. 

‘ Good-night then. Wait for the signal.’ 

She pressed my hand warmly, and then walked 
on, Gyp the black collie trotting by her side, and 
soon they were both out of sight. 

I waited where she had left me until the sound 
of a long shrill whistle broke upon my ear ; then 
mounted ray pony, and hastened with all possible 
speed to my own house. 


CHAPTEtt IL— -NOBBIS LOETOX.. 

I will not attempt to describe the state of mind 
in w’hich I remained during the few days that 
must elapse ere I should again be able to meet and 
converse with my strange acquaintance. Still, I 
would not have any one think that I was in love 
with Sibyl Lorton. Far from it. My interest w’as 
fully aroused ; and when I reflected on the strange 
sad story she had told me that night by the river, 
a strong desire to serve her, as far as it lay in my 
power, would come over me ; but yet I could 
not get rid of a horrid haunting. suspicion that she 
either was or had been a little out of her mind. 
Miss Lorton’s history was so strange and improb- 
able, that if I had repeated it among my neigh- 
bours all would doubtless have agreed that it_ was 
nothing but the wanderings of an unsound mind ; 
and perhaps have been justified in their surmise. 
But on the other hand, as told to me it was too 
connected and well put together for me to adopt 
that view of the matter ; so I wavered between the 
two opinions, not knowing which to choose, dread- 
ing lest I should one day discover that all my 
interest had been, concentrated upon a lunatic, yet 
feeling too much excited and curioi.x3 to discontinue 
the acquaintanceship. At last Friday evening 
came, the time appointed for our meeting. Once 
again I rode across the race-course and alongside 
of the dike till I reached the spot where the dusty 
I road crossed it ; but no one joined me there. The 
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time flow by ; all was silent, except tlie occasional 
howling of the jackals. No one came to break in on 
niy solitude, not even a coolie. At last, about ten 
o’clock, tired of waiting, with resentful feelings, ; 
I galloped home again, and almost made up my 
mind to think no more of Sibyl Lorton and her 
misfortunes. 

Three or four days after this I was _out_ riding 
in the evening, a somewhat unusual thing for me ; 
hut one of the ladies in the station had asked me 
to try a new horse which her husband had just 
purchased, and give my opinion as to its paces and 
temper ; and I, nothing loath, had willingly under- 
taken the task. As before, I rode to the race- 
course, and was galloping round it swiftly, when 
all at once the horse shied violently, nearly throw- 
ing me from the saddle ; and before I had time to 
w'onder what could have been the cause of his 
terror, I beheld a sight which made my blood run 
cold with horror, A few yards to my left lay a 
dark motionless object. I knew at once what it 
was, hut dismounted nevertheless, and led the 
terrified animal as close to it as ho would allow 
me. It was the corpse of a Hindu, so battered 
and disfigured that I at once concluded murder 
had been committed. It was a ghastly sight ; and 
for a minute or two T felt so sick and faint that 
I was unable to think what it would be best 
to do. 

^Bad job this, sir,’ said some one in English 
behind me. 

I looked round with a- start, not having heard 
any come up, and saw a rough, ragged, disreput- 
able-looking fellow, bearing the appearance of a 
runaway sailor, standing close by my shoulder. 

‘ Who has done this I asked, 

‘’Twas a horse, sir, a chestnut mare. This fellow ■ 
here was leading her, and there was another 
behind him with a black horse. The ^ mare all 
at once began kicking and rearing ; she knocked 
him over, and then lay down and rolled on him.’ 

' Good gracious ! ’ exclaimed I ; ‘ could you not 
help him ?’ 

‘ Too far oJI, sir,’ answered my companion, * I 
ran as fast as I could when I saw her begin 
rolling ; but before I could reach her, she liad 
got up again cund galloped away. He must have 
been dragged by the halter before it broke. Look 
there ! ’ lie pointed as he spoke to the dead man’s 
arm, round which a broken j)iece of rope was still 
wound. 

* Which way did the mare go ? ’ 

‘ Across there somewhere. The other syce said 
he would go and get assistance.’ j 

‘ You do not know whom they belonged to ? ’ , 

‘No, sir, I asked the syce, hut he woirld not 
' tellme.’ . ! 

‘This is a case for the authorities,’ said I, after I 
a little consideration. ‘ Where are you likely to ! 
be heard of again ? They will want you at the i 
inquest io give evidence, I expect. Can yon get ' 
a lodging anywhere in the station ?’ 

‘ 0 yes, sir,’ replied the fellow, touching his hat, 
‘if I can but pay for it.’ Which broad hint I 
need hardly say I ‘took. The loafer promised 
to be ready to give his evidence whenever he 
should be required to ; so, after charging him to 
remain by the corpse tiE help should arrive, I 
remounted and rode away, 

A strange, horrible idea had taken possession of 
me, and I was quite unable to shake it off. I felt 


convinced that the chestnut marc which had so 
lately trampled out the life of the unfortunate 
Hindu was the property of Norris Lorton, _ and 
that perhaps his niece was in tlie habit of riding 
it, I knew quite well by sight all the horses- 
belonging to my fellow-countrymen in the station, 
and that there" was not a chestnut mare among 
them ; and the direction in which the loafer had 
declared it to have galloped, seemed to mo to lead 
towards the lonely little hou.se in the jungle ; 
and the more I thought, the more my suspicions 
increased that the mare’s home urns there, so I 
determined at all events to ride over and ascertain 
for nij'self if my impressions were correct, I had 
no trouble in finding my way to the house ; and 
as I drew rein before it, several natives came 
hurrying out from the house and the stables, all 
talking loud and fast in their own language and 
gesticulating violently, Tlien Norris Lorton ap- 
peared on the steps of his dwelling. Seeing him, I 
dismounted and walked up to him. He eyed 
mo suspiciously, and I thought uneasily, but I 
gave him no time to question me. 

‘ Has . your chestnut marc come back ? ’ in- 
quired I eagerly. 

‘ Yea,’ he replied with a start 

To this day, I believe the suddenness of ray- 
question forced the truth from his lips ere they 
had time to frame a falsehood. 

‘You have heard of the accident thenT was 
my next remark. 

‘I have,’ answered he, ‘Will you come in, Dr 
Stainnore ? I should like to talk this over with 
you, if you can spare mo half an hour or so,’ 

I gave my horse into the charge of one of the 
servants, and ascending the steps, entered the- 
house, and for the first time found myself under 
the same roof as Sibyl Lorton. I looked round 
for her; but she was nowhere to be seen. So 
hiding my disappointment as best I could, I seated 
rayself in the chair Norris Lorton handed to me, 
and waited for him to begin the conversation. 

‘This is an unfortunate business for me, Dr- 
Stanmore,’ said he inesently. 

‘Yes,’ replied I. ‘It is certainly not jdeasant 
for you. There will be an inquest of course.’ 

‘ Nonsense ! ’ exclaimed he incredulously, look- 
ing at the same time both startled and annoyed. 

‘ Surely there will not be all that fuss over a dead 
nigger,’ 

‘ I bog your pardon,’ returned I warmly ; for- 
a vision of the crushed mangled cor])se lying on 
the race-course rose up before me, and the selfish- 
ness and heartlessnoss^ of the English gentleman 
considerably lowered him in my estimation. ‘ But 
when a man is killed suddenly, ns yom; syce has 
been this evening, there is generally some inquiry 
made into the affair, even though it be only a poor 
Hindu who claims our attention.’ 

‘The' affair is simple enough, I should think,’ 
retorted he petulantly. ‘ The stupid fellow wound 
the halter round his arm ; and then, when the 
mare began kicking, he could not get free, and 
was dragged along the ground. At least that is- 
■jvhat the other syce gave me to understand.’ 

‘I conclude, that after this accident you will 
not keep so dangerous an animal ? ’ I remarked 
presently. 

‘ Pooh ! She is no more dungeroius than your 
pony ; it was just chance, ill-luck.’ 

‘ Pardon me ; I do not believe one horse in 
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‘Eor you to ride!’ exclaimed I; ‘surely you 
are mistaken 1 ’ 

‘ 1 am not, I assure you ; lie Ijouglit that horse 
three days ago, and said it was for me to ride. 
I ara to try it to-morrow.’ 

‘Your uncle could not have keen aware how 
vicious the brute, was,’ said I. ‘Do not be afraid, 
Miss Lorton; you shall not be asked to ride 
it now.’ 

‘You can promise me ?’ returned she anxiously. 

‘ I do not know how to ride, for one thing ; and 
then that dreadful mare ! Oh, Dr Stanmore, he 
means to kill me ! Will you not save me ? ’ 

‘ Hush ! ’ said I soothingly, for her excitement 
was quite painful to see ; ‘ you are alarming your- 
self unnecessarily. Why should you think your 
uncle capable of such wickedness ?’ 

‘I know it!’ rejilied she wildly, ‘Stephen 
Lorton is coming here to-night. When he and 
his father meet, there is no saying what they 
will not do. Oh, Dr Stanmore, you have a kind 
heart, I am sure ; do save a poor friendless girl ! 
For Vivian’s sake, help me] Think what you 
would feel if they separated you from the woman 
you loved, and you knew not where she was i O 
think, and help me ! ’ 

‘ What can I do for you ? ' asked I mechanically. 
‘Save me from Stephen Lorton,’ she went on 
eagerly ; ‘ he wants me to marry him. It is all 
that money. I wish it had never been mine. 
Norris Lorton says ; unless I marry his son, I 
shall die in this jungle ; or ’—here she dropped 
her voice to a whisper — ‘this frightens me most 
— he vows he will put me in an asylum,’ 

‘That he cannot do,’ replied I confidently, 

‘ w’ithout a medical certificate.’ 

‘ He says he can prove me mad.’ 

‘ Then ho must be mad himself to think so,’ 

‘ But my illness,’ exclaimed Miss Lorton sorrow- 
fully, ‘ that has made me forget everything so. Do 
you think I could have been mad then 1 ’ 

That idea had occurred to me more than once, 
hut I shrank from mentioning it to her ; so I made 
answer : ‘ Probably you had brain-fever. But try 
to think now if there is anything you can recall ; 
anything you have the faintest remembrance of, 
before coming to this house.’ 

The poor girl put her hand to her head, aud a 
look of pain crossed her face. ‘ I cannot remem- 
ber,’ she said sadly. 

‘ Did you always live in London 1 ’ I asked, 
‘Always. I had never been out of it, to my 
recollection.’ 

‘What was the sea like when you came out 
to India ? ’ ^ / 

‘The sea!’ repeated the girl eagerly. ‘Havel 
seen the sea? Yes; I must have. I could see 
nothing all round but water ; it was blowing, and 
I felt giddy.’ _ 

‘Now,’ said I, ‘try to recollect if Norris Lorton 
1 was with you at the time,’ , . 

Misg Lorton looked perplexed ; hut in a minute 
or two went on slowly : ‘ Yes ; it comes back to me 
now. There Avas one day the wind Avas high, I 
felt very ill. I tried to walk, hut fell down. My 
head was hurt. I remember no more.’ 

‘ Let me see,’ said I, drawing closer to her, ‘ Is 
there a scar?’ , ; , 

She pushed her light wavy hair off her forehead, 
and there, just above the left temple, Avas a long 
deep scar. 


not believe him,’ said Mr Lorton, looking ratlier 
uneasy. ‘ Pray, how do you know anything about 
it ?’ 

‘ From an eye-witness,’ Avas my reply, ‘ and an 
Englishman.’ And then, as briefly as I could, I 
gave him the particulars of the accident, as told 
me by the loafer on the race-course. 

‘ What a provoking nuisance ! ’ exclaimed Mr 
Lorton Avhen I had finished, with a petulance I 
could not then understand. ‘ Look here. Dr Stan- 
more ; when will the inquest he ? ’ 

‘ To-morrow,’ ansAvered I, ‘ as early as possible.’ 

Something very' like an oath escaped Mr 
Lorton’s lips, and for a moment or two there 
Avas silence between us. Suddenly I saAV his face 
light up as if a Aveight was cast from his mind. 

" ‘ Of course you Avill be there 1 ’ said he. 

‘ Yes ; I may he required to certify the cause 
of the man’s death.’ 

‘Do you intend to reveal the owner of the 
chestnut mare V 

It instantly flashed upon me then, his uneasi- 
ness at the idea of an inquest ; and my suspicions 
were more than eA'er confirmed that Sibyl Lorton 
had met Avith foul play at his hands. 

‘ I had really not thought about you,’ I responded 
coldly. 

‘Eemember your promise,’ .said he eagerly: 
‘you gave me your word of honour never to 
mention to any one that I Avas living hero. That 
promise hinds j^ou still. You Avill not breathe 
my name at the inquest ? ’ 

‘There Avill be inquiries made about the syce 
and the mare,’ said I, ‘ from others besides me.’ 

‘Leave all that to me. The fellow had no 
friends here ; he is not a Bengalee ; I brought 
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* Was your head had when you came here ? ' 

‘ Yes/ she replied ; ‘ it u.sed to ache very much ; 
and for a time there was court-plaster on this cut.’ 

‘ Did not Norris Lorton tell you what had caused 
it?’ 

‘ He said I had fallen down on hoard ship.’ 

< And you can recollect nothing since then ? ’ 
‘Not distinctly. But I have a confined remem- 
brance of being always in pain, and having horrible 
dreams. What doe^s that betoken 1 ’ 

‘ I should say you had been suffering from brain- 
fever/ replied I ; ‘ probably a relapse,’ 

‘Belapse ! Have I ever bad it before then, do 
you think?’ 

‘I think it very likely after that day in X. 
Street, you know. But what I cannot understand 
is your being taken on board ship without knowing 
anything about it. However, do not despond, 
Miss Lorton,’ said I cheerily ; ‘ I will do my best 
to help you now. Quick ; some one is coming ; tell 
me when and where to meet you again ? ’ 

.‘The same place next I'riday night,’ she an- 
swered hurriedly, and disappeared just as Norris 
Lorton re-entered the room. 


WAQEK OP BATTEL. 

It is not a little strange to know that the barbar- 
ous practice of trial by wager of batted (which 
was a duel between the parties, founded on a 
presumptuous appeal to heaven to give the victory 
to the injured or innocent party) was part and 
parcel of the English law from the time of its 
introduction by William the Concjuieror down to 
the year 1819. 

Prom a careful research into tlio old Reports, we 
gather tw'o authentic cases of trial by wager of 
battel. The first one is Reade v. Roclifortli, which 
occurred about the year 1654-5; in which, how- 
ever, although the defendant offered to prove his 
defence by the body of his champion, the dis- 
ute w’-as ultimately determined by judgment on 
emurrer for the plaintiff; and no biitlio took 
place. But in the second case, which was the 
last in.stance of such a trial on a writ of right, 
the whole ancient formula was carried out in all 
its legal pomp and circumstance. The case was 
Lowe and ICyme v. Another, in the year 1071 j 
and it arose on a writ of right to which the 
defendant (the tenant)^ pleaded the general issue, 
and chose tiie wager of battel as the mode of trial 
to prove, his right to the property of which he 
was in possession. The oiler was accepted ; and 
the defendant following the ancient forms, pro- 1 
duced his champion, who threw down his glove i 
as a gage or pledge to the champion of the 
plaintiff’s ; ‘ thus waging or stipulating battel with 
him.’ The latter accepted the challenge by taking ' 
up the glove. 

In due course the day was named for fighting 
the duel, which was appointed to take place in 
Tothill Fields, Westminster, not without consult- 
ing the authorities, however (for the custom 
had fallen into d^uetude, no suen a trial having 
been held then fox over one hundred and fifty 
years), and with all due forms strictly adhered to. 
A piece of ground was then set out sixty feet 
square, inclosed with lists, and on one side a court 
was erected for the judges of the Court of Common 
Pleas, and a bar was prepared for the learned 
sergeants-at-law. On the day ajjpoiuted, at sunrise, 


three of the judges (Chief-justice Dyer and Justices 
Weston and Haiqier), in their scarlet robes, attended 
by the officers and officials of the Court of Coiiimou 
Pleas and the sergeants-at-law, opened the court 
and the proceedings iu Tothill Fields, It is said 
there wore above four thousand persons present. 
Two knights-at-urms officiated as mustcirs of the 
ceremonies ; and by one o.f thoiu ihc defendant’s 
champion was introduced into the lists. According 
to the form required, he rvas dressed in a coat of 
armour, with red sandals ; he was barelegged from 
the knee downwards ; bareheaded and with bare 
arms to the elbows ; having as his weapon a 
baton or stave of an ell long and a four-cornered 
leather target. Proclamation was made, and the 
plaintiff’s champion was called upon. But the 
assemblage was doomed to disappointment, for he 
did not appear ; altering his mind perhaps at the 
last moment. Whereupon the plaintiff was ciilled 
three times, and not answering, the dcfemlaTit’s 
counsel moved the court there and then for judg- 
ment of nonsuit ; which was granted. The Chief- 
justice then exhorted the people to disperse 
peaceably and quietly ; he adjourned the court, 
and the display was at an end. The defendant 
had a bloodless victory. 

But the unperformed part of the ceremony, which 
must have boon carried out had the phuntUf’s 
champion appeared, would have been as follows, 
according to the authorities. 

The two champions being introduced into the 
lists, take hold of each other’s hand, and pronounce 
the oath alternately on the Bible : for the thifeudant, 
that the tenements in dispute are not iu th,e right 
of the plaintiffs ; and for the plaintiffs, the eliaui- 
pion swearing that they are. The champions then 
would each take the oath separately against sorcery 
thus; ‘Hear this, ye justices] That I have this 
day neither eat, drank, nor have upon me neither 
hone, stone, ne ^£^s, nor any enchantment, sorcery, 
or witchcraft whereby the law of God may he 
abased, or the law of the evil one exalted.’ The 
battle being begun, the combatants were bound 
to fight I till the stars appeared in the evening. 
If the champion of the tenant (the delbmlant) 
could defend himself till then, the tenant should 
prevail in his cause, for it was sufficient for him 
to maintain his ground and make it a drawn 
battle, he being already iu possession ; but if 
'victory declared itself for either part^q judgment 
was given for him. This victory might arise 
either from the death of one of the champions, 
or if either of them proved recreant (that is, 
jdeldcd) and pronounced the horrible woi-d of 
craven ; a word of ‘ disgrace and oblocpiy,’ as the 
old writers have it 

This was certainly a serious thing for tlie van- 
quished champion, for he was coudmuned as a 
‘recreant’ to he mlamous ; and lost his rights as a 
freeman ; being sup])Osod by the event to be proved 
perjured, aud therefore never put upon a jury or 
admitted as a witness in any cause. In Minnlutio's 
Dictionary, a very old worlf, there appears a cir- 
cumstantial detail of what must he oh.served iu tins 
mode of trial. 

After this ‘barbarous and unclirislian custom,’ 
as an old writer terms it, had lapsed into disuse, 
and become obsolete and forgotten, it was sud- 
denly revived iu Ireland iu 1815 under t!ie .Ibl- 
lowing circmnstauces. One O’Reilly had committed 
a murder, and there were several witnesses to the 
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lact. He afterwards made a confession of his guilt 
in writing. On his trial, the counsel for the pro- 
secution did not call the witnesses to prove the 
murder, hut proceeded to read the prisoner’s confes- 
sion. His counsel (a very astute lawyer in his daj') 
perceiving this nnlooked-for advantage, advised his 
client to plead not guilty, and offer to prove his 
defence hy his body. Following this advice, the 
jn’isoner, to the consternation of the prosecution 
and astonishment of the court, challenged the prose- 
cutor, one Clancy, in due form to ‘ wage batteP with 
him. The case was adjourned; and afterwards the 
prisoner withdrew his plea of not guilty (by com- 
promise of the counsel engaged), and was sentenced 
to seven years’ penal servitude. In that case there 
were glaring circumstances of the prisoner’s guilt, 
which the prosecutor might have counterpleaded, 
and winch would have taken away the right of the 
prisoner to a wager of battel. This was no doubt 
the reason of the withdrawal of the plea of not 
guilty.,: 

The sudden revival of this antiquated custom 
did not, however, make the stir that might have 
been expected. But two years later, in 1817, it 
was destined that much wonder and excitement 
should be caused by another revival of it, under 
most shocking and painful circumstances, which 
were these. 

On the 26th of May 1817, a beautiful young 
woman named Mary Ashfor^ in the bloom of 
her youth, being but twenty years of age, went ; 
to dance at a village called Sutton Coldfield, near 
Erdington in Warwickshire. It was a village 
gathering held by a miscellaneous party at Tlie 
Tyburn I'ree tavern. Cakes and ale were provided 
in plenty; and the swains of the neighbourhood 
there collected, by degrees became boisterous and 
riotous. The girl there met a farmer’s son named 
Abraham Thornton, who resided in the immediate 
vicinity, and with whom she danced during the 
evening. She did not leave the gay scene until 
a late hour, saying she would pass the night at 
her grandfather’s house, which wtis handier to 
reach than her own home ; and on leaving, she 
was escorted by Abrabani Thornton as far as a 
stile in the vicinity of the village, where the two 
were seen talking together. It was the last time 
the poor girl was seen alive, for the next morn- 
ing she was found dead in a pit of water; and 
there were evidences on her that shewed her death 
' to have been caused by another. General suspicion 
pointed to Thornton, and this became so iiitensi- 
ffed, that lie w'as arrested and tried for the murder 
at the ensiling Warwick assizes in August follow- 
ing, There was powerful circuiii.stautial evidence 
adduced against him ; there were marks of a 
struggle at the supposed place of the murder, and 
the prisoner’s boots fitted the imprints found on 
that spot ; and other evidence was given which 
formed a strong chain encircling him with the 
guilty criiiie. He, however, set up in defence an 
alibi, whicb was so well supported that it obtained 
for him a verdict of not guilty. 

So great was the feeling of indignation and 
surprise at his obtaining an acquittal, that a new 
trial was asked for. Under the advice of an 
acute lawyer in the neighbourhood, the brother of 
the murdered girl and her next of kin, William 
Ashford, at once entered an appeal against the 
verdict. Abraham TJioruton was again arrested, 
and sent to London in November following, to be 


tried before Lord Ellenborough and the fuU Court 
of King’s Bench. The whole affair was noised 
about, and great excitement prevailed, for an 
appeal of murder was an uncommon case. The 
lawyers even interested themselves, and discussed 
the case in its legal bearings. 

In due course Abraham Thornton appeared 
before the Ml Court of King’s Bench in the custody 
of the sheriff, by whom he Ws handed over, under 
the order of the court, to the governor of the Mar- 
shalsea Prison. All formal preliminaries were got- 
through, and the prisoner was called upon to plead, 

! He -was efficiently and ably defended by counsel ; 
i and instead of a regular aud usual defence by 
arguments, evidence, aud witnesses, the prisoner 
boldly defied all common forms of procedure. He 
pleaded ‘Not guilty ; and I am ready to defend the 
same by my body.’ He challenged his accuser to 
single combat, to decide his innocence or guilt 
by the ancient custom of ‘ the wager of batteH 
' He accompanied his plea by the old form of taking 
off a glove (a large horse glove), handed to him by 
his .counsel, and throwing it down on the floor of 
the court as a gage. 

William Ashford (a delicate-looking young man) 
was in court, and actually came forward to accept 
the ch-allenge, by picking up the glove, when he 
was re-strained by those about him. The prisoner’s 
plea aud challenge came upon all concerned in the 
prosecution with so much surprise, and indeed 
upon the court also, that the counsel for the prose- 
cution moved for time to counterplead, which was 
granted. With what surprise and amazement did 
the assembly, and indeed the nation, ask, whether 
such an obsolete mode of trial could be insisted on 
by a prisoner ? Lawyers with infinite trouble 
searched through the musty ancient records, in 
order to discuss the question authoritatively ; aud 
all wondered at such an old right being so suddenly ' 
unearthed from the depths of aircient law ! 

Ill due tioie the prosecutor counterpleaded, 
setting forth the whole facts, and further circum- 
stances which had come to light, tending to fix the 
prisoner with his guilt, so as to take away the 
right to wage battel. But after a further adjourn- 
ment, the prisoner delivered the rei)lication, set- 
ting forth his alibi, and insisting on his ancient 
right. The prosecution demurred that the replica- 
tion was bad in law ; and the demurrer came on 
to bo heard in due course. The case was learn- 
edly and ably argued for the prosecution. All 
the ancient writers were cited in support of the 
argument of the prosecution, that under such 
a set of circumstances, as set out, the prisoner 
could not claim a wager of battel. On the other 
hand, for the prisoner, it was just as learnedly 
argued that be could. The argumeuts of the 
case were not concluded until after four separate 
sittings of tire court ; and on April 16, 1818, after 
much deep research into the authorities and con- 
sideration thereof, the court unanimously gave 
judgment for the iirisoner in favour of the ancient 
right of wager of battel which he claimed ; Lord 
Ellenborough, Lord Chief-justice, saying: ‘The ■ 
general law of the land is in favour of the wager 
of battel ; aud it is our duty to pronounce the law 
as it is, and not as we may wish it to be. What- 
ever lorejudice, therefore, may justly exist against 
this mode of trial, still, as it is the law of the land, 
the court must iJronounce judgment for it,’ The 
apiicllee, William Ashford, through Ids counsel 
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inform ecT tlie conrfc he did not now feel himself 
justified in accepting - the challenge; and the 
prisoner was thereupon discharged irom custody. 
He afterwards married and left this country for 
America, where he died in obscurity. (This case 
and the elaborate arguments arc fully reported 
in the first volume of Barnewall and Alderson’s 
Eeports.) 

This was the last case of wager of battel ; for 
such was the wonder and regret at the judgment 
of the court ; such was the popular excitement 
aroused by the case, and the law as proiroundcd 
by the judges, that in the next session of parlia- 
ment an Act was passed by which wager of battel, 
appeal of murder, and other incongruous ‘privi- 
leges ’ were abolished. We may further .state, that 
if the challenge in the above case had been ac- 
cepted, the trial must have been carried out with 
all the solemnity and detail required on a similar 
trial of writ of right, which we have already 
adverted to ; with this addition, that the combat 
must have been fought by the adversaries in 
person, as champions were not allowed on a crimi- 
nal appeal ; and if the prisoner had been success- 
ful, ho would have been acquitted ; if defeated, he 
would have been hanged immediately, with all the 
ignotniny attending a felon's death by execution in 
those days. 


EBESH NEWS OF SIB JOHN FRANKLIN'S 
EXPEDITION. 

NoiwirHSTAKDiNO the exertions of many gallant 
men and the active hopefulne.ss of his hrnve- 
hearted widow, but very little has ever been found 
out regarding the actual fate of Sir John Franklin 
and his followers. Some eighteen or twenty years 
ago Captain (now Adtniral Sir Leopold) MTh'intock, 
it is true, discovered in the western part of King 
William’s Land sad evidence that all had perished, 
in the shape of a paper recording tlie death of 
Franklin and twenty-three of his men, and a boat 
with two bleached skeletons inside it ; but in what 
manner and in what precise locality the melan- 
choly event happened, was still as much as ever 
amy.stery. 

At length, however, wm gather from a Trans- 
atlantic contemporary, a riiy of light has been 
unexpectedly thrown upon the matter, and there 
appears ground for hope that some details respect- 
ing the expedition may yet become known. A ; 
vessel named the A. Houcjhton sailed from New 
Bedford in the summer of 187(5, on a -whaliiig 
cruise, and in the early autumn reached a place 
a few miles to the south of Cape Inglefield. The 
ice-floes soon began to surround the vessel, and 
it was resolved to lay her up for the winter at 
Marble Island, in the upper part of Hudson’s Bay. 
During her stay there a party of Eskimos, some 
two hundred in number, came from the Nechelli 
Settlement, near Capo Inglefield, and luacle a 
village of snow-huts in the neighbourhood of the 
vessel 

As good-luck- would have it, her second-mate 
Air Thomas Barry was able to converse with them 
easily, having learned their language during 
previous voyages. During their intercourse with 
the whaler’s crew, the^ Eskimos told Mr Barry 
about a party of white faen who had come among 
them many years before, and whom some of tlie 
tribe distinctly remembered, describing their ap- 
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pearance, especially one large man, w'hoin they 
called the great chief, from the obedience and 
respect paid to him by the rest. 

The winter after their arrival — according to the 
account of these Eskimo wanderers — chaui'.ed to 
be one of more than usual severity ; giuue failed, 
and many of the natives died, inurcul though 
they were to the rigours of the climate and scarcity 
of food. All wuirc reduced to tlie nece-s-sity of 
eating raw seal-slrin, which of course could not 
sustam life in the white men ; and one by one 
they sxtccumbed to cold and hunger, and before 
the return of spring they had all perished, Tlie 
Eskimos wrapped their hoilies in skins, and 
buried them underneath small heaps of stones 
near the Nechelli Settlement ; but the brjok.s, 
jnurnala, and some other articles that had belonged 
to the strangers, were collected and carefully de- 
posited in a cairn, built for the purpose, which 
was ever afterwards regarded with a kind of sacred 
aw'e, no one daring to open the mound or disturb 
its contents. Some articles, however, belonging 
to Sir John Franklin and his party liad been 
retained by the Bskimo.s ; and Mr Barry suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from them throe largo silver 
spoons, ttndoubtedly the property of the expedi- 
tion, as one of them bore the Franklin crest--a 
fish’s head surroundetl by a wreath. Thi.s he has 
brought to Now York ; and the others, engraved 
with now undecipherable letters, he gave to the 
United States consul at St John's, Newfoundland, 
at which place he touched on his way homo. The 
Eskimos olfered to conduct the whaler’s crew to 
the Nechelli Settlement, and to shew them tho 
cairn above referred to ; but as the distance was 
nearly one thousand miles, it was riot po.ssible for 
them then to undertake the journey. 

The interesting discovery, to which we have 
alluded, will lead, it may be hoped, to a renewed 
search, from which more definite results may be 
confidently expected ; and, indeed, it i.s said that 
the New York agents who fitted out the Folaris, 
have already proposed to send out a vessel this 
.summer. 

[Since the foregoing was set up in type, intelH- 
geheo. has been received from New York, to the 
elfect that the schooner JtJollmi has sailed for the 
Arctic regions to searcli for relics of the Franklin 
Expedition.] 


TAKEN AWAY. 

Death came and touched with icy hand my haiie, 
And changed its living loveliness to sleep ; 

Changed into mai'hle white the re.stleas liinb.s, 

And hid tho violet eyes in drifts of snow ; 

Gathered the roses from the dimpled cheeks ; 

Bat where they bloomed he left a pale rose-leaf, 

In token that my darling did hut sleej). 

Ah mo ! the sleep that never broak.s on earth. 

He wreatlied a smile about tlie lips, and framed 
In rings of burnished gold the snowy brow ; 

Then bade us bring the fairest buds in bloom, 

White Hbars of Dethlehem, gleaming fresh with dew, 
And strew them o’er my sleeping angel-liabu, 

In memory of tho Heavenly Child of yore. 

Then raised it, wrapped it in liis .sable robe, 

And took it homo to God. 

Saua. 
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a word of sympathy or admonition. The whole 
MISCHIEVOUS PHILANTHROPY, degenerated into a system of tossing 

In lately calling attention to the Life of George away money, which is left to be distributed by 
Moore, the merchant-prince and philanthropist, delegation on no one knows whom or how. Can 
we ventured to e.xpress a doubt %vhether he acted these cold-hearted money gifts out of a superfluity 
judiciously in scattering his wealtli with almost be reconciled with the primary injunctions we 
unheard-of profusion on the so-called charities of have alluded to ? They may be viewed as a 
the metropolis. It wab hard for us to make any make-shift, and that is all. The worst of it is, 
remark of this kind on a man so generally esti- that charitable distribution being elevated into 
mable. Only a sense of duty to society, along a trade, discourages habits of self-reliance, and 
with some experience, induced us to do so. If creates the pauperism it is professedly designed to 
the press is worth anything at all, it should speak alleviate. 

out when so great a matter is presented for dis- Under a consciousness of this growing mischief, 
cussion as the indiscriminate support of public have sprung up those supplementary societies 
charities to the extent of enfeebling self-depend- which propose to act as a check on that species 
enoe, and stamping out the cultivation of thrift of imposture which preys on public credulity, 
and moral responsibility. Has it not become a How far they will answer the purpose, remains to 
painfully recognised fact that London, and in a be seen. As yet, they seem to have done some 
lesser degree other cities, is overstocked with pro- good. If they only put a stop to the concoction 
fessed charities, and that thoughtful persons are of new charities, they will deserve public coa- 
beginuing to get alarmed at the consequences? fidence and support. To give a notion of the 
The establishing of charities of one kind or other kind of trickery they are designed to circumvent, 
has attained to the character of a regular business, a little book has been prepared by Mr J. Hornsby 
Catching at some popular notion, two or three Wright, one of - the honorary secretaries of the 
individuals set up a charity as they would set St Maiylebone Charity-Organisation Committee, 
up a shop, or organise a Joint-stock Company and styled ‘Thoughts and Experiences of a Charity- 
(Limited) with a flamingly seductive prospectus. Organisationist.’ We shall present a few of his 
Securing a few names as patrons, the thing is done, experiences in an abbreviated form. 

The machine needs to be only well worked. In a room in Lisson Grove there dwelt, or 

The practice of originating charities is a feature seemed to dwell, a family apparently in a pitiable 
in modern society. According to the primary in- degree of distress ; the husband with a hacking 
junctions of Christianity, every man was to he his cough, the wife emaciated, the children in 
own almoner, that is to say, he was personally wretchedness. All these appearances were put 
and privately to administer relief to the needy on to extort charity, and were successful as a 
and deserving. In the New Testament Ave do not means of living. It turned out that the family 
hear a word of great wholesale schemes of hene- had two homes, one for day, the other for night, 
ficence, with an array of secretaries and directors, The night residence was in a street leading out of 
and of men going about as collectors to gather Oxford Street, and was a very comfortable abode, 
money from subscribers, whose names, with the Hither, the family repaired after the fatigues of 
sums they respectively give, are guaranteed to be the day, to enjoy the contributions of the chari- 
publisheii to all the world. The original idea is table societies they preyed upon. No one see- 
totally laid aside. The givers know little or ing them in their evening dress, in their evening 
nothing personally of the receivers. It would be quarters, could have imagined they were the 
too much trouble to look after tliem, nor would it same beings who seemed so woe-begoue during 
perhaps be pleasant to speak to them, and oflbr the day. A number of similar anecdotes follow. 
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descriptive of the demoralisation produced by 
giving money to persons who have not properly 
earned it. 

At a meeting held at St Panciras in 1877 for the 
purpose of establishing a committee of the Charity- 
Organisation SocietYj the Bishop of London made ' 
some remarks corroborative of the practice followed 
by gangs of impostors in having two houses — one 
in which to receive donations, and the other in 
which to spend their ill-gotten gains. His lordship j 
said that money given without previous investiga- 1 
tion, instead of relieving hxzman misery, increases 
vice and beggary ; for the impostors find it very 
easy to have different places of abode, and receive 
three, or four, or five families’ allowances from the 
various agencies. ‘ It is easy to conceive that they 
thus have the means of obtaining larger incomes 
than they could receive if they were to devote 
themselves assiduously to the paths of honest 
■industry. And can yon conceive this going on 
within sight of the labouring people among whom 
the impostors dwell without deteriorating the 
honesty of that popxrlation? When men—hmrest 
working-men— -see another man, living in the same 
rank of life as themselves, obtaining more comforts 
by idleness than they can obtain by industry, and 
learn, perhaps, that this is done by receiving visits 
from societies, they, too, are ready to follw the 
example, and independence is broken down. It is 
a sorrowful thing when a working-man among 
working-men finds that the -wages of mendicity are 
better than the wages of honest industry, for he is 
tempted to continue the downward course, in 
which he tempts others ; and in nine^ cases out of 
ten from that downw'ard course there is no return- 
Bufc this is not the only evil. People who have 
commenced life as good givers are hardened into 
an opposite course when they come to investigate 
cases brought before them, and find only one 
reliable case out of about thirty. Discovery of the 
deceit practised makes one have a growing distrust 
of human nature, and so we suspect everybody of 
being dishonest until we prove them to bo honest. 
Thus persons, after giving large sums, when they 
have made these discoveries, reel that it is better 
to leave poverty to its legal relief than to run the 
risk of being thus imposed upon. Having seen all 
these influences at work, I have become interested 
in the work proposed by this association,’ &c. 

Mv Hornsby Wright narrates some curious cases 
conueoted with Begging-letter Impostors, In 1874, 
he says, the Charity-Organisation Society came into 

E session of thirty-four street Directories, that 
belonged to a gang of these impostors. On 
the DirectorieB were five, different marks opposite 
names, each mark having k distin-ct meaning. A 
short dash meant ‘DoufeuV or ‘Hot called on 
bsfore,’ A cross signified ‘Goad,’ qr ‘likely to 
give.’ A star was ‘Very good,’ or ‘Very hkely 
to .^ve.’ A round 0 signifiecl ‘Has giveaa some* 
iMng recently.’ An 0 with a, line araosa it 
meant ‘Has given something recently, and wBi 
give again if Called on.’ The memhejis of the 
gang are said to have picked up on an average 
five pounds apiece weekly. 

Ho abuse is on so widely spread a scale as that 
connected with Dispensaries and Hospitals. There 
seems to be absolutely no ^ame in trying to pro- 
cure medicines, or medical assistance, tor nothing. 
Ladies of rank are known to dress themselves 
shabbily in order to get medicine gratuitou% at a 


I Dispensary. The Hospitals are crowded with 
people who are capable of paying a foe to a doctor. 
In many cases, physicians are to blame for tbe 
lavish way they encourage free consultations. The 
writer of the book before us recalls attention to 
the well-known case of the late Dr Wardrop and 
the nobleman who imposed on him as a pauper. 
‘ The doctor liad for many years given advice to 
“ poor people ” at his house in Charles Street : he 
discontinued the practice after the following occur- 
rence. Returning one morning from a patient to 
whom he had been summoned at an early hour, 
he observed alighting from a coroneted carriage a 
shabby old man, whom he recognised as one of his 
gratuitous morning patients. He made a detoui-, 
and returning, learned from the footman that it 

W'as the Earl of . By-and-by, when the sham 

pauper was ushered in, in his turn, the doctor 
addressed him by name, and demanded as many 
guineas as he had made visits ; which under threat 
of exposure, the noble deceiver reluctantly paid,’ 
The wTiter acids : ‘ Of scores of applicants to the 
Children’s Ho.spital, whom our inquiries havo 
proved to be utterly ineligible for gratuitous relief, 
no mean proportion have sneeringly said : “ Well, 

no matter ; -we can get what we want at the 

Hospital without any of this bother.”’ 

It will be recollected with what zeal George 
Moore went about gathering money from his neigh- 
bours on behalf of his pet charitable institution, 
the Royal Free Hospital — ‘ an hospital free to all 
without any letters of recommendation ’—such 
were his own words. Listen to what has been the 
upshot, as related by one of the faculty, Dr Fairlie 
Clark, on the subject : ‘An incmiry lately insti- 
tuted at the Royal Free Hospital shewed tha« 
forty-nine per cent, of the out-patients were ir‘ 
position to contribute towards their own medi^ive 
relief ; and the same has been proved by investiptai 
tions carried on at the Children’s Hospital durh be 
the last two years. For practical purposes, we mpat 
say that half the applicants at London Hospita’w, 
could aflbrd a few shillings a year for whans 
they are now seeking in formt pauperum’ PJiil 
anthropists of tlio George Moore type cannot tod 
soon take facts of this kind to heart. In thoke 
eagerness to do good, they appear to be entir^fie 
forgetful of the fact that every fresh charity hIcUu 
to the Power of Draw ; that, liesides lowerinf 

self-dependence of residents who take advant 

the offered beneficence, it attracts, as if by 
tation, idly inclined families from distant qua 
and so aids in filling the town with, a paupei.. 
and dissolute population. If not actually demora 
lised on arrival, these .strangei's are made so by the 
innumerable contrivances to render them thrift- 
less and abandoned, Hothing is left undone to 
pollute their moral sensibilities, nor can all the 
efforts of clerical ministration do more than miti- 
gate the evils which well-meaning people are 
habitually aud unintentionally cultivating. Very 
hard is it that the industriously disposed inha- 
bitants in our large cities are to be embarrassed 
by crowds of paupers and ne’er-do-weels through, 
a headlong course of mischievous Philanthropy, 
which, to give it its iiroper name, is a system of 
wanton cruelty. 

According to late accounts, twenty-eight -hos- 
pitals in the metropolis are urgently in want of 
funda This will not create surprise. The free 
admission to hospitals is overdone, A reform 




, The prodigal who spends 

is to be coddled, pampered, 

n among 1 and sympathised with. The wretch who yields 
■ ‘ ■’ „„ t is to be put on a level 'wibh 

uv. the man or woman who, through many a weary 

of these year of good conduct and xhnching thrift, _ has 
spehsaries supported a good name and cherished a conscience 
ey should vom of oflfence. Is this practice of confounding 
-> right and wrong consistent with common-sense 
rr’Tnstitutionroa the Pro- or expediency. Th it fair, and lihely to he bene- 
which, at a comparatively ficial? To one who remembers^ the severfties ot^ 
- they would be entitled the criminal law sixty years smoe, the present 
for themselves on all penalties, bounding to an opposate extreme, seem 
Sanatoria, or medical board- little better than a farce. Philanthropy: has turned 
ing estabiisnments, of dinerenfc classes, somewhat the moral world upside ° 

on the plan of the Parisian Maisons de Smti, qmty knocks down, Wf in 

would, we think, be a useful appendage to all wife, till she has hardly the breath of Mt in 
our large toivns. The promotion of such insti- her, and it h^ been the practice to let 
tutions however would hardly meet the approval with a months imprisonment— that is io say, 
of that wild ord4 of Philanthropists who are bent to be indulged with excellent 
on pauperising everybody and eveiything. for a month as the appropwate 

In m Times of May 2 , a correspondent ( 0 . his heinous offence. But 
E. TrevdyaB) pointrily calls attenttaa^^ Seims, 

impropriety of indiscriminate free inedical trem- 
meni^ as; ■ exemplited in th^ Ha 

says ; ‘ The central fact is that we hav 
attempted to provide medical treatment on 
purMy eleemosynary footing for the entire 
ine-olass, and a considerable portion of the lower 

Pi It S . T 


in the system is clearly required, in the interests in 
of society. Let the benevaently disposed begin aU in 
to encourage frugality and sell-exertion among s — „ . . . 

the classes who are at present indiscriminately to the basest passions is 

S erised by accepting medical assistance gratui- 
y. Instead of attracting many of these 
classes to free Hospitals and free Dispensanes 
that are supported with difficulty, they should 
make a reasonable effort to induce them to^co- 
operate in establishing 
vident principle, by 
trifling cost per anmun, th« 
to insure medical assistance 
needful occasions. ‘ , 

ing establishments, of different classes. 


the metropolis. He and from that the law^, as it now stands, stmuge 
•’ ■ ’ hitherto exempts him. His sin meets with no aiet^a 

a retribution. The decrees of Frovidence a 
for the entire work- reversed. „ 

f Such are some of the conspicuous results, 

mSdS5a"irpV“Wi“a oFLSiSii, and tlat tMa inoonsidamte benevolent TO* 
is a gieatei’bUen thanpriTOte ehaiity can bean 

A vast multitude is encouraged to throw itself it to be otberwi^. Relief and sympatny a 
L S on a fow ceStral points. Hence i ^ 

overcrowded waiting-rooms ; the exhaustion of the they have had no^ control ; and it v 
strength of the patients by delay; mutual infec- back to something bke ^ 

tion Long large numhem of persons brought into succour these f ® 

close contact in a susceptible state; the vitiation of thm VdeU^^ 

of the air of the hospitals themselves ; and more as only the ^ 

■ than all, the mockery of medical relief; owing to pat traiLng ® encou?L 

the impossibility of giving sufficient time to each breakmg down ^ 

case, there is also agreat misdirection and waste profligacy, that merits general reproba . ^ ^ 

Of 'charitable funds from the notorious fact that 

the out-patient dexiartinents are largely used by — ~ 

persons who can well afford to jiay something for HELENA LADY HARROGATE, 
their medical treatment The medical profession » 

is deprived of its just and necessary remuneration, CHaptek xliil- 

and our people are educated to improvident 
and mendicant habits, being entirely relieved, as of Farsons, 

regards this requirement of civilised life, from all which he is an ® 
necessity for forethought and thrift.’ This is If ^ 
exactly the argument we have here and ebewhere the ringleted haa^n 
been trying to bring under public attention. ^ Street, Euston JRoad, 

There is another view of the matter. Has it b^., 

?fo«udtis“rb; anImJieSr.aS 33£^|'ijri*’vSCd 

= 

saperstiAon, that theie is a Kernels wluA ^raS hu o “tovSn Ld bein 

executes the decrees of a strict retributive Br^- J ^ the Oxford fields and 

deuce, there is a glimmering of Dmne Truth m with the miry lanes adjacent,, 

can no more escape from the effects of wrong- GaUow ’ huntiiio’-ground for bludgeon- 
doing than we can from the sickness and pam y un^fe lounging-plaoes for 

resulting from a neglect of the laws of.hea^lth. 

Inconsiderate Philanthropists have set themselves the f ^ 

to overturn or neutralise this expiatory principle citrsion to the suburbs. 


-AI IHE ‘old vine.’ • 

? Oeftainly.: ^ 

j.uoiiom:er, uses this 'bouse, and 

J arlour to hiineelf,’ So said 
of the Old ViTB in Walsall 
Htreec, xbuad, as she emerged from hnr 

bower of bliss, festooned with jugs lemons, brgft 
and burnished pewter, and bristling vuth 
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The Old Vine, whether an ahorighial house of 
entertainment or not, had never laid itself out 
for the modern adornments that are usxrally 
thought necessary to attract custom. There was 
no fine front decorated with inock-inarhle pilasters, 
paint, and gilding, no display of plate-glass, no im- 
posing array of lamps. The small-paned window.s 
and white walls were inscribed in narrow letter.s 
with quaint legends having reference to ‘neat 
cordials,’ * fine wines,* and the like, which almost 
seemed to take the observant Avayfarer back to 
the Tom-and- Jerry days. And there Avas one 
annoAmcemeut less immediately intelligible, which 
seemed to possess a semi-religious character, since 
it hinted at ‘An Ordinary on Sundays at two 
o’clock.’ 

The Old Vine, dingy, commonplace, and nnat- 1 
tractive as it might appear, neA'er seemed to lack | 
custom. In its unpretentious Avay it throve re- ; 
markahly well. It Avas not a ‘ brewer’s bouse,’ i 
and as such Avas freed from the vassalage to which ■ 
many a prxblio of coraelicr aspect has to submit, i 
But although the Old Vine bought its beer where j 
it liked, instead of being constrained to promulgate | 
the strong ale, mild ale, and ‘entire’ of oneiniglity j 
vatocrat, the Old Vine did a good business in tlie | 
broo of John Barleycorn. There wore landlords 
hard by whose sumptuous establishuieuts out- 
glittered the modest outside of the OW, Vine, yet 
who spoke of the house with a resentful respect. 

‘ Draw a poAver of beer, they do, let alone sperrits. 
Ten pound, oftencr twelve ! And they buy as 
they choose. It ’s along of the StafFordsh ire-men 
that stand by ’em so,’ 

That Avas the secret of the flourishing of the 
Old Vine, _ Its roots Avere struck deep in that 
occult sentiment of local patriotism that every- 
where clings closer to the heart than does that 
grand Imperial patriotism about Avhich loading 
articles discourse so nobly. The Old Vine Avas 
simply a bit of Staftbrdshire transplanted to 
Dondon. It took in the Hanley CfuaTdian, the 
RugeUy Argus, the Tamworth Times, and the 
Etruria Standard, to say nothing of the Stafford 
Times and the Lichfield Argus. It was the 
trailers’ house of call. It was the Potters’ city 
of refuge. Bound it rallied, when cast into the 
unfamiliar world of London, the men of clay and 
the men of iron, the lovers of dog — ami perhaps 
dwarf— -lights, the pounders of Aviv^es, the grimy, 
liquon-loving, unconventional population of the 
Black Country, 

Bor all that, the Old Vine avus not by any , 
means a noisy or disreputable public-house. The 
Staffordshire-men who frequented it might be 
often enough rough-spoken and roughly behaved j 
but London produced on them a tranquillising 
affect, and they Avere quite as docile as though 
Suffolk or Sussex or Somerset had been, their 
native county. It was enough for them that land- 
lord and landlady, barmaid and barman, and the 
very pot-boys, Avere ‘ Staflbrdshira to the back- ' 
bone,’ and that the old accent, the old provincial- 
isms, and the old gossip were to be heard within 
its doors. 

The supporters of the Old Vine were Avont to 
say hoaslfully in praise of its situation, that it 
was ‘ within a jiffy of every wheres.’ It certainly 
was very near to the Euston Station of the London 
and North-Avestern line, and an active man might 
have covered the distance between Walsall Stmet 


and King’s Gross in a small indeterminate space of 
time Avhicli might not inaptly have boon defined 
as a jiffy. Otherwise it Avas not so easy to sec hoAv 
the Old Vine came to bo Avithiu easy roach of 
all places of business and pleasure. 

It was the dead-time, in a commercial sense, of 
the day, and the roaring trade of the Old Vino Avas 
proportionably at a low ebb. The outer bar con- 
tained but some eighteen customers ; the young 
lady Avho presided OAur the bottle and jug depart- 
ment had leisure to plunge deeply into the 
chapters of The Mysteries of Belgrave Square, or 
Marquis and Milliner (illustrated, at one penny 
per number) ; Avhile of the three parlours the ‘best’ 
had no other tenant than Mr Parsons, better 
knoAvn to Lord Harrogate Avhoni the barmaid 
noAv ushered in, as Inspector Drew. Why the 
inspector frequented the Old Vine, and Avhethcr 
he Avas a Statfordshiro-man, or only feigned to be 
one, and lastly, Avhy ho had there conciliated 
golden opinions under a fictitious name, Avere 
que.stions Avhich he alone Avould have been able 
to solve. 

‘Glad to see you, Jones,’ said the inspector 
very heartily, rising as Lord Harrogate entered, — ■ 
‘We’ll take a pint of sherry, broAvn and old, if 
you please, miss,’ ^ ho added parenthetically; and 
then expressed his delight at the circumstance 
that Mr Jones was looking ‘ right Avell,’ and that 
travelling seemed to agree Avith him, The pint 
of old broAvn sherry, the tint of which un- 
doubtedly answered to the order, as the age too 
may have done, Avas produced Avith business-like 
promptitude; and having solemnly filled both 
glasses, the inspector thus guardedly entered upon 
the subject that Avas uppermost in his thoughts. 

‘'3’hink I sec my Avny, my lord, to making a good 
'job of it— really I do,’ said the detective, slowly^ 
closing one eye as he sipped the dusky amber of 
the sherry that he hold up between him and the 
melloAV daylight, ‘At first I simply thought I 
Avas picking your lordship’s pocket ; but noAV I 
feel as if Ave could get a true bill from tbe grand 
jury Avlnm Ave ask for one,’ 

‘ You wished to .see me ivith reference to the 
card, or rather the halLcard, Avhich I left in your 
possession ? ’ said Lord Harrogate. 

In lien of a verbal reply, the inspector extracted 
from an inner coat-pocket a flat tin case, and 
opening it, drew fortli something heodfully Avrapped 
in silver-paper, and unsAvathing it, disclosed the 
treasured scrap of pasteboard. Then he produced 
his pocket magnifying glass, adjusted it, and jprof- 
foretl it to Lord Harrogate. 

‘My eyes are tolerably strong ones,’ ansAvored 
the young patrician, smiling as ho took up the 
card. 

‘ They had need lo he, my lord, if you mean to 
see anything without the glass,’ said the detective 
in a tone of pique. 

‘ I can make out nothing — nothing,’ said Lord 
Harrogate, after a longthonod survey of the frag- 
ment of card. ‘ A slight smear or indentation in 
the left corner, I think I saAA%’ 

‘Tackle the smear, my lord, with the help of 
•this,’ returned the inspector, again offering his 
horn-rimmed series of lenses. ‘I’ve trimmed the 
focus to Avhat,^ according to my fancy, Avould suit.’ 

‘ It is certainly pencil- Avriting, Amry dim, faint, 
and small ; but sutficiently legible, with the aid 
of good glasses,’ said Lord Harrogate, after long 



scrutinv of the card ‘ You were ri^'ht too, however, that it points out the most probable field 
Inspector Drew, about the word. It is “Sandstori« for a fresh discovery.’ 

bevoxui a doubt ’ Inspector Drew, with whom the 

‘Sandstou it is my lord,’ replied the detec- melting mood was rare and of brief duration, was 
tive with a slieht smile of self-complaceucy. ‘The himself again, and he proceeded, glancing now 
wonder of the thincr is of course that pencil-marks, and then at the card, as if to make sure that it 
so easv to be rubbed out, should have lasted so had not evaporated into thin air, to express his 
iong, or leastways so it seems. We of the T’orce opinion on the subject. 

know by experience what a good friend to us the ‘ We giiess, don’t we, my lord ’ he begm^ argu- 
nencil i^ in the way of leaving its writing plain to mentatively, ‘ that whoever did the actual job of 
be TP-id'’\vhen iuk, on account of the acids, has stealing the child— since I suppose we may take 
Sdi from damp and mildew. Once we gob a it for granted she was stolen-was a commonish 

Urdicta-ainstalbrger, all because of his betting, sort of person, not too well educat^^^^^^ _ . 

book and the pencilled entries in it, months alter Lord Harrogate agreed with this prelimmarv 
he had chucked it and all his papers into the proposition. ‘Gipsies, chimney-sweepers, and 
Thames that ran by his villa at Eoehampton.’ beggars,’ he remarked, smiling, ‘ are the only kid- 

Inspectors of even the detective branch of that nappers of children of whom I have heard since 
small and active army of police which intervenes the days of the Barkers, and none of these can he 
between quiet householders and the predatory susimcted of much emdition. 
chisses share the common weaknesses of mortal ‘ But neither a chimney-sweep nor a cadger nor 
men. Lord Harrogate saw that this superior yet a gipsy, returned the inspector with perfect 
officer of the drilled and disciplined constabulary seriousness wrote 

was as vain of his discovery as though he had been was a gentleman wrote that. And I should like 

ca.a oamo into Jolting^ 

bfinds—nrofessioiial hands I mean, A word, occurred to Lord Harrogate that it was m 
i layman like iys^lf could have made nothing the handwriting of Sir Sykes Denzil ; but he fett 

as yet unwilling to mention the name of the pre- 
*^‘irmDh* perhaps not!’ said the inspector, sitmed writer. Inspector Drew, who was quick to 
coughing behind h?s broad hand. ‘Always except- read faces as well as 
ing Mr Bobbins.-Your lordship never heard of not press 

Mr Bobbins ? That ’s odd ; but to be sure he did my lord, all turns on whether the 

his best to keep out of the newspapers ; and the up job or not. I think it was. There are va^mats 

reporter, except on grand occasions at the Central of would niake no ^ 

Criminal Court, didn’t so much as hint at him. up a pretty bit of a child likely to bimj, em 
Sleln o7XSy, my lord, was Mr Bobbins, liioney, if they met with her in a lane 
who took to police biisiness as a duck takes to the alone. But they d be scared by the idea 
whter out of pure love for it. Y^ouder-M captious quality child, at play m her ® 

hf made chiefly ; so that oui' best where, for aught they knew, maids and men mig^ 

|LSf^k1ot WjcA they o£ Hr *g^at a 1^2 

Harrogate, amused at the policeman’s enthusiasm, observed Lord Harrogate, as the detec 

‘Died, my lord,’ answered Drew solemnly, a pause. i-rt^nprtor 

‘Never recovered a trial at the Old Bailey in ^ Must ^ ^®®,^ . work^must 
which he was a witness, and the cross-examination dogmatically. And tffiily |®®j 
by Mr Serjeant Blathers, who was counsel for the have been paid for, liencilled down 

prisoner. ‘‘It’s my nature,” said poor Bobbins, this ittle word ‘‘ Saidston was ^ 

«to attend to matters of this sort, and I can’t help on the scrap of card J^® 
it.” “Then, sir,” roared Blathers (the Serjeant actual scoundrel who undertook the tmsme, 
was a Mg red-faced man with a bullying manner, Your memory in case 

and a voice that made you wince, whoever you I suppose, to nlace^ whither 

were), “ you are no better than a monomaniac, he should forget the ®^ t P ^ 
and ^ught to be locked up as one. Your friends, he was to convey ‘ We Se 

if you have any friends, sWld know better than Harrogate, after a J carried 

to leave you at large, Mr Bobbins. An amateur assuming ot course that the inlant was 
thief-taker! Before long perhaps we shall come lord,’ answered the 

across an amateur hangman! Who can tell, Mr _ Well— we may, y , expert. ‘It 
Bobbins, what your next craze ma^ be?”— inspector, with the ^y man, 

It broke poor Bobbins’s heart. It did indeed, wouldnt be innocent bit of a 

my lord. Never held up his head once since that . i\Xed it wofc^^ There’s an 

"'Lord Harrogate waited to give time for the old|ag 5®^'® 
subsidence of the inspectors natural emotions at partacular , biE w ^ . 

the recollection of the untimely end of this ,t®,XonTl ft S 

brilliant volunteer, and tiien recurred to the card. No , the little one leic xnai i 

‘ The word “ Sandstorf ” he said, ‘ I should take ^ ^ j t Harrogate, as a host 

to be a hurried memo]t‘andum. I agree with you, And you tlimk, said J^oi o 
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of i?ufldoE hopes orowded oa him, *^3)at we shall 
find her at Sandston, or a clue to hear V 

‘ l^ind. a clue to her, my lord, we almost cer- 
tainly shall/ returned the detective earnestly, ‘'if 
we do hut look long enough and hard enough. 
Murder will out, they say j and not that alone, but 
other crime, of whatever sort it may he. If your 
lordship will he at the Shoreditch Station at &.30 
to-night, we can. travel down to Sandston — not 
together, though — and sat about our inquiries in 
the morning without loss of time.’ 


DEMONSTRATIONS IN COOKERY. 

In teaching cookery by practical demonstration, 
a kitchen is necessary, where students can work 
out the recipes with their own hands. The School 
at South Kensington is the only one which confers 
diplomas; but many smaller ones are established 
in various parts of the country, and conducted by 
competent teachers. Most of these schools com- 
bine the advantages of teaching both by demon- 
stration and practice ; and thus only can cookery 
he taught eifectually, .However, when practice is 
impossible, demonstration may do good work; and 
an effort is being made to bring instruction within 
the reach of poor and busy -women, who could 
afford neither time nor money to attend schools 
for practice. 

The Committee of the School for Cookery has 
authorised the lady-superiutendent to open cookery 
classes in districts where she can obtain the use 
of a suitable room and gas, on condition that forty 
pupils will take tickets at five shilliags each for 
a course of ten lessons in plain cookery, and 
■twenty pupils will talce tickets at a guinea each 
for a course of ten lessons in middle-class cookery. 
When by the sale of the above number of tickets, 
a reasonable prospect of success is given, the 
school supplies all that is necessary, and takes the 
risk of loss or profit. Programmes are drawn 
out for both courses, in which the subjects are 
admirably selected and arranged. To the lessons 
in plain cookery, twopence is charged for admission 
and sixpence for reserved seats ; for a single lesson 
in middle-class cookery two shillings and sixpence 
is charged. These latter are adapted for ladies 
with some knowledge of the art, who wish to 
obtain informaiion about special dishes or im- 
proved methods ; and cooks would find profit here 
when they are intelligent enough, to be good 
listeners. - ■ 

Many clergymen have pkced their rooms at the 
Service of the Committee, and classes have started 
in all directions, at some places for ph&n ‘cctofcery 
orily. These lessons, lasting two hours, are neces- 
sarily given by demonstration. The teacher .cooks 
five or six dishes before the students, explaining 
the reason of every process ; and naming the in- 
gredients required, she shews how to prepfffe and 
combine them, and 'gives many practical hints. 
A 'gas stove is trsed ; and an excellent one can be 
bought for four guineas which will boil four pots 
at once besides baking and roasting. The ingre- 
dients are prepared upon any ayailahle table, and 


make-shifts .are unavoidable in mariy instances. 
Some rooms are far better fitted for this purpose 
than others, though unfortunately no room app)ears 
too small, for these demonstrations are not so 
largely attended as they ought to bo. This failure 
we attribute chiefly to the dislike of innova- 
tion which characterises certain Britisli matrons. 
The cookery, however had, which has served them 
for years, may prevail till the end, rather than 
that they should attempt to effect an improve- 
ment. We must rather look to the rising genera- 
tion for reform in our national cookery ; and this 
fact is so generally acknowledged, that lessons in 
cookery are becoming in many places an essential 
part of school education for girls iu all classes 
of society. 

The staff teacher at Kensington who gives the 
demonstrations is always accompanied by a kitchen- 
maid from the School, and often also by a teacher 
in training, who assists in the various operations. 
Lessons in plain cookery ate more in demand 
in tho neighbourhood of London than elsewhere-- 
those of a higher class obtaining favour in country 
places where ladies reside who cannot conveni- 
ently attend the school at South Kensington. 
The number of staff teachers being limited, many 
excellent teachers are separated from the School, 
and carry on the work successfully in various 
towns iu 'England and Scotland, Ladies 'wh.d wish 
to promote the interests of cookery can do much 

f ood by forming these classes in thoir own neigh- 
ourhoods, and many energetic helpers are to be 
found outside the School. 

The interest of the demonstration depends 
mainly npon the ability of the demonstrator. It 
is not enough to cook a given number, of dishes in 
two hours without mistakes. The teacher should 
sustain the interest of her audience, not by an 
uninterrupted flow of language, as in a lecture, hut 
by apt and comprehensive remarks regarding tho 
food, or the process in cookery under consideration 
at the time. Many demonstrators commit the 
mistake of speaking too quickly for tlio sense of 
their words to be easily grasped, or 'for notes of 
the lesson to he taken accurately. 3\Iuch obscurity 
is avoided when the recipe is first given out to he 
copied into tho note-hooks of the hearers, tho 
demonstrator afterwards showiu" how to prepare 
the requisite ingredients, and then how to com- 
hiiio them so as to form a certain dish. 

During the preparation she may find time to say 
a good deal about the various articles of food ; and 
while she is frying or boiling, as the case may ho, 
she can give general rules lor the perfection of 
that process, 'Sometimes, during the progress of 
the lesson, she may have an opportunity of con- 
veying a slight . knowledge of theory; but she 
must be careful not to involve herself in a laby- 
rinth of words containing little meaning. To 
attempt high flights and find that one’s wings are 
clipped, is most humiliating ; one had better not 
soar without the sustaining power of well-defined 
thought. In demonstrations, as the name implies, 
the teacher shem how things are done, in order 
that she may be copied ; however, in these deihon- 
strations it frequently happens that very little is 
seen, because the students sit too far back or the 
table is not placed to advantage. For this reason, 
it is desirable that the demonstrator should audibly 
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describe what she is doing, so as to bring^ the 
operation before the mental eyes of those students 
who cannot see the details perfectly. 

When school children are present, it adds much 
to the interest of the lesson to question them upon 
what they heard on a previous occasion; and fresh 
questions may he framed for them to answer nest 
time. A special j)rogramme, consisting of twenty 
lessons, has been made for the use of schools, by 
which instruction may be given in a more simple 
; form. This demonstration- work gives much scope 
j to an intelligent teacher, for many lessons may be 
conveyed beyorid the actual cookery. Few of our 
poorer neighbours understand the right meaning 
, of economy, the word implying to them nothing 
but stinginess or scanty faro. To object to the 
waste of bones or fat, would appear to them the ■ 
extreme of meanness. To expel this pernicious ' 
notion, it ought to he the duty of every teacher to ■ 
inculcate the maxim, that economy is the art of ! 
extracting the utmost amount of nourishment from ! 
every scrap of food, and to shew them how they 
can make wholesome and tasty dishes from hones 
and dry pieces of meat, and how the fat can be 
; best utilised. 

It has sometimes been argued that we cannot 
teach cookeiy to the poor unless we use cooking 
utensils similar to theirs. However, many ideas 
which look well in theory fail when reduced to 
practice, and we think that this is one of them. 
We ought to shew people the best -way to cook; 
and thoixgh it is inexpedient to give demonstra- 
tions in the very poorest cookery to mixed 
audiences, we may by suggestions adapt our 
lessons to the wants of all. The uneducated 
classes, knowing nothing of general principles, 
can seldom educe conclusions, and will not sub- 
stitute one thing for another unless they are told 
what might he done tmder less favourable circum- 
stances. There is much prejudice to be overcome ; 
but they are nevertheless alive to the persuasive 
influence of a genial teacher who recognises their 
needs and makes due allowance for their short- 
comings. A public teacher must have in a measure 
the true sympathies which can transplant fitting 
lessons into tlie minds of others, and adapt her 
teaching to the peculiar needs of the learners. 

Originality is also aai essential element in good 
teaching : the words should be of the simplest and 
to the point, and no mere imitation of another’s 
ideas. As Goethe said: ‘There are many echoes 
in the world, hut few voices.’ Eccentricity, which 
is a distortion of originality, should be avoided ; 
and with so all-important a subject as cookery, 
there should he nothing comical in the lesson, 
though a touch of humour may sometimes be 
thrown in as a bonne houche. It is necessary to 
speak distinctly in giving demonstrations, and not 
let the voice sink too low. A well-modulated 
voice is a great desideratum. One hardly knows 
why it is so much more pleasant to listen to some 
talkers than to others, for' charm does not lie in 
mere cleverness. 

An experienced demonstrator may he detected 
l)y the ease with which she cooks and serves up 
her dishes. She shews no agitation, no hurry 
towards the end, such as one sees in those who are 
new to the work; so that one really imagines 
that the task is as easy as she makes it appear. 
We may say that ease is perfection. Ease of ' 
manner is the perfection of good-breeding ; ease 


I in conversation fiows from a well-stored mind ; and 
i the style of composition which seems so easy and 
i unstudied is often the outcome of ripe intelligence 
and the mark of a practised hand. 

THE HOUSE IN THE JUNGLE. 

IJSr S'OUR CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER lir. — THE PICTURE. 

I HAD formed a resolve in my own mind during 
that short conversation with my interesting pro- 
tege, and now without a moment’s hesitation, I 
addressed myself thus to her uncle: ‘Do you 
intend to keep that mare, Mr Lorton ? ’ 

‘ I am afraid I shall not he able to,’ he replied 
surlily ; ‘not one of those fools of servants dares 
go near her.’ 

‘AVould it he impertinent in me to inquire 
how much you would sell her for ? ■ , 

He looked at me attentively, then replied 
suavely ; ‘Not at all. I should ask four hundred 
rupees, the price I paid for her.’ 

I knew he was lying ; hut I did not attempt 
to bargain with him. I wanted the chestnut 
mare ; and though in general an economical man;, 
was quite prepared now to throw away a consider- 
able sum of money, in order that Miss Lorton’s 
mind might be set at rest. ‘I will give you 
four himdred for her,’ said I. 

Mr Lorton at once closed with this offer ; the 
bargain was concluded, and the chestnut mare 
became mine. 

‘Will you take her with you to-night?’ he 
asked. ‘ How will yon manage V 

‘I will lead her,’ replied I, ‘till I meet a 
coolie ; then he can bring her on.’ 

Norris Lorton seemed pleased -with the plan ; and 
the question of payment having been satisfactorily 
settled between us, I bade him good-night, and 
started homewards, riding very slowly, and leading 
my newly purchased steed by a halter. I soon 
met some coolies, one of whom, for a few annas, 
consented to take charge of the mare, which in the 
course of half an hour or so arrived at my house 
without, to my inexpressible reliel^ liaving done 
any damage by the way. 

It soon became known throughout the station 
that I had porchased the chestnut whose hoof had 
trampled out the life of a fellow-nian, for the tale 
of the inquest was soon public property. Nothing, 
however, in the inquiry transpired about Norris 
Lorton. The English runaway sailor diet not 
appear, so that the only evidence given was that 
of the other syce, who averred that he and his 
companion were travelling to Calcutta, where the 
horses were to he sold ; they had_ turned off the 
high-road on to the race -course, in order to cut 
grass for their beasts, and then the accident had 
happened. I knew the whole account to be false ; 
but my pledge of secrecy had been given, and I 
held my peace. 

Various remarks, neither kind nor charitable, 
were made upon my bravado, as they termed it, 
in keeping so dangerous an animal ; but I cared 
nought just then for the opinion of my neighbours, 
though in general anxious to be thought well of. 
Miss Lorton was safe from one danger, and I was 
satisfied. 
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Friday came round again. At six p.>L, instead 
of taking part in a game of Badminton,^ which : 
, was going on in the club grounds, I was inside the 
building, looking through a large pile of last year’s ; 
Pall Mall WeeJcly Budgets. After about half an ■ 
hour’s search, I found what I wanted : ‘ On the 
20 th of Juno, suddenly, Osmond, youngest son of 
the late Stephen Lorton, aged 48.’ I then looked 
at the Shipping Intelligence in the same paper, and 
saw among the list of passengers by the Star-line 
steamer Candace, of the 22d instant, hound for 
Calcutta, ‘ Mr Norris Lorton and daughter.’ But 
this was not all ; the name next on the same list 
was Mrs Francis Horley, whom I knew to he my 
first-cousin, the wife of a merchant in Calcutta ; and 
it all at once occurred to me that I might gain 
from her some information respecting the Lortons. 
Before I left the club that night I had made up my 
mind to go down and call upon my cousin in 
Calcutta the following Sunday. 

The interview that night with Sibyl Lorton was 
very brief. She met me at the accustomed spot, 
but told me that she would have to hurry hack to 
the house as soon as possible, for Norris Lorton 
had only gone out riding, saying he should he 
back in an hour j so that I had only time to shew 
her the notice of her father’s death in the news- 
paper which I had brought with me, and to 
promise to meet her again the following Friday. 
Her dread of her uncle would not permit her to 
remain a moment longer. 

Sunday, came. As soon as my daily duties were 
over, I journeyed to Calcutta, and, arrived there, 
repaired instantly to my cousin’s house, where I 
found her at home, and fortunately alone, as I was 
able then to converse more freely upon the subject 
which had brought me to her. As we had not met 
since her arrival in India, she having been paying 
a series of visits in the North-West Provinces, it 
was hut natural that I should ere long ask her a 
few questions about the voyage from England. 

‘ By-the-by,’ said I, when she had- told me that 
the weather had been stormy, and the passengers 
more or less afflicted by the usual malady, ‘ did 
you come out with a Mr and Miss Lorton 1 ’ 

‘Tes,’ she exclaimed, looking rather surprised, 

‘ Do you know them ? ’ 

‘ I know the name,’ returned I evasively. ‘ What 
were they like?’ , 

Mrs Horley looked a little curiously at me, I 
thought. ‘ Well,’ she answered with a smile, 

‘ Miss Lorton was the most peculiar girl I ever met 
in my life.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ said I eagerly. ‘ In what way ? ’ 

Again my cousin glanced at me sharply ere she 
went on : ‘I have no idea, Eustace, what you 
may know about the Lortons, hut if they are any 
friends of yours, I am very sorry.’ 

‘ Why,’ inquired I a little stiffly, 

‘From what I saw of them during the YOyage, 

I can only form one of two oioinions : either that 
Mr Lorton is a very wicked cruel man, or that 
his poor daughter is what every one on hoard 
believed her to be — mad.’ 

Ah J’ was my mental comment. ‘ Suppose this 
should he the case what a fool I should look !’ 

‘Eustace,’ said my cousin, seeing I did not 
answer, ‘ you have seen these Lortons ; I can tell 
it by your face; you men can never keep a 
secret. Confess, have the beauty and misfortunes 
of Miss Lorton touched your heart V 


‘No! ’ replied I earnestly; ‘not so bad as that. 
I believe the girl has been inlamously treated 
by all her relations, and that her sulferings may 
have affected her brain.’ 

‘How and where came you to know them? 
Are they living in Mooderand ? ’ 

‘No; I have seen and conversed with them 
both, hut am bound by a solemn pmomise not 
to reveal where they are.’ 

‘ Well, Eustace,’ said Mrs Horley, smiling, ‘ a 
promise is of course sacred, and I will not ask 
you to break it. Perhaps you would like to hear 
my account of them.’ 

I eagerly assented ; so she continued : ‘ In the 
first place, the captain of the Candace was, in my 
opinion, very much to blame in allowing the 
girl to be brought on board at Southampton. I 
was on deck at the time, and saw her, supported 
by her' father, who said that she had beeu very 
ili, and that a sea-voyage had beeu recommended 
for her. The captain was anxious to start, and 
the doctor was engaged down below with an 
hysterical old lady, or else perhaps they would 
have seen and noticed what I did, her extraor- 
dinary appearance.’ 

‘ What did she look like ? ’ inquired I. 

‘ To tell you the truth,’ responded jny cousin 
gravely, ‘her looks and actions gave me the idea 
that she was ixiider the influence of drink. She 
was quite unable to stand alone, had almost to be 
carried down the companion-ladder ; and when, a 
few minutes after, I went into the saloon, I found 
her lying on one of the benches, in a slunrher 
so heavy that I am sure it was not natural. I 
did not see her again then until we reached Malta, 
She looked rather better, but was still very strange 
j in her manners.’ One or two of the passengers 
' would have it that she was given to drink, but 
the rest said she was mad. I asked her once 
where she Avas going; she told me she did not 
know. “ She had been taken away from Vivian,” 
she said. Just then her lather came up, and led her 
down below again. One stormy day after we had 
left Suez, she had been on deck a little while, and 
attempted to descend the companion alone ; she 
! slipped and fell, cutting her head severely, and 
was laid up for the rest of the voyage. Unfortu- 
nately the ship-doctor was at the time mrable to 
perform his duties, being prostrated by inter- 
mittent fever, so that the poor girl was nursed 
only by her father and the stewardess ; and l)y 
the time we reached Calcutta, she looked far 
worse than she did at Southampton.* 

‘And you do not know what became of thorn 
afterwards ? ’ 

‘ No ; they went away somewhere by train the 
same day, I expect you know where they are, 
Eustace,’ said my cousin, laughing niischiev- 
ously. 

I made no reply to this insinuation, not wishing 
to get on dangerous ground, and after one or two 
unsuccessful attempts, contrived to change the 
conversation. But the events of the day were not 
over yet. 

During tiffin (lunch), to which my cousin and 
I sat down Uk-Ct-teta, Francis Horley not being 
expected till the evening, our conversation turned 
upon pictures, and my cousin exclaimed suddenly : 
*By-the-bye, Eustace, you must see the lovely 
icture Frank’s father sent out to me last mai'l.. 

have not had it hung up yet. You are a judge 
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of paintings, I know ; you must help me to find 
a place for it.’ 

I assented; and after tiflB.n, two servants brought 
the picture and laid it on the sofa in the drawing- 
room. After a little consultation and one or two 
experiments, we found a good light ; and my’ 
cousin wishing it to be hung up instantly, I 
performed the task myself. 

‘ It looks lovely — does it not ? ’ said she, as 
I stepped back to have a better view of the 
picture, which had hitherto appeared little better 
than an indistinct mass of colouring. The subject 
was well known, one that painters have frequently 
handled : ‘ Elaine lying Lifeless in the Funeral 
Barge.’ I recognised it at once ; then I could not 
conceal a start ; for the face of the dead woman 
was strangely familiar. True, as I had seem it in 
the moonlight by the banks of the Dum, it 
differed much from the painting before me. I 
had not seen the long fair locks which, _ in the 
picture, almost shrouded Elaine’s pale still face. 
The features of the dead had a peaceful, calm 
expression, which in the living was one of restless 
longing and fear ; and yet they were the same : 
they were Sibyl Lorton’s. 

^ Who painted this picture?’ I asked. 

* I have forgotten his name,’ replied Mrs Horley 
carelessly. ‘Some young fellow who was going 
abroad. Let me see — what was his name ? Some- 
thing to do with Tennyson.’ 

‘ Was it Vivian ? Yiviaa Clare ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; that was the name. Old klr Horley said 
he could not understand why it was rejected for 
the Eoyal Academy ; he thought it a fine painting. 
— What do you think of it ? ’ went on my cousin, 
seeing I did not speak. 

* The likeness is excellent,’ murmured I 
absently. 

‘What are you talldng about, Eustace? The 
likeness V 

‘Have you never seen that face before?’ I asked. 

* It does not seem altogether strange to me,’ was 
the reply ; ‘ but I cannot recall when or where I 
have seen it before.’ 

‘ Have you ever seen any one in so sound a 
sleep that it resembled death ? ’ 

Mrs Horley looked eagerly at me ; then, a light 
broke suddenly upon her, and she exclaimed : 

‘ Miss Lorton ! What could she have known of Mr 
Clare ? Is it possible she could have meant him, 
when she said she had been taken away from 
Vivian ? ’ 

‘ Well,’ replied I evasively, pointing to the 
picture, ‘they must have been pretty well ac- 
quainted, for her to sit to him.’ 

‘ Ah yes,’ returned my cousin compassionately. 

‘ Poor girl, I suppose it pleased her. Mad people 
have strange fancies sometimes.’ 

I allowed my cousin to take this view of the 
case in silence, wishing to avoid any more ques- 
tions; then as the time for my departure di-ew 
near, I asked her to grant me a favour. 

‘ Anything in reason, Eustace.’ 

‘ Will you let me make a copy of that picture ?’ 

‘ Certamly, if you wish it. How will you 
manage? Are you going to get the original model 
to sit to you ? ’ 

‘ I am going to copy,’ I answered, rather stiffly, 
* not design.’ 

My cousin looked curiously at me, but said 


CHAPTEtt HI. COUTINUEn. — ^JTOREIS LORTON IS 

BROUGHT PACE TO PACE WITH THE PICTURE. 

Time passed on ; and it was long before I saw 
Miss Lorton again. Rain set in earlier than usual 
that year ; and by some strange ill-luck, it always 
seemed to rain heavier on a Friday night than any 
other in the week ; thereby rendering it quite 
imposfflble either for me to ride to our ^appointed 
meeting-place, or for Miss Lorton to walk there. 
All my spare time now was devoted to the com- 
pletion of the copy of ‘Elaine,’ Painting liad 
always been a favourite occupation of mine, 
though I had never tried to earn my living by 
it; now I had another object in view. The 
picture when finished was to aid me in exposing 
Norris Lorton’s villainy to the world and deli- 
vering his niece out of his hands. This work 
necessarily took me a long time. I could not 
trust entirely to memory; and luy visits to, Cal- 
cutta, though frequent enough to arouse the curi- 
osity of my neighbours, were fewer than I should 
have wished them to be. However, I went down 
whenever the opportmiity presented itself, greatly 
to the amusement of my cousin Mrs Horley, who 
declared that the picture had bewitched me ; and 
at last, one day about the middle of November, 
I had the satisfaction of seeing my copy of 
‘ Elaine ’ completed, and of hearing my cousin, to 
whom I shewed dt, say^ that it was a very fair 
representation of the original in the drawing-room. 

All this time I had fallen into disgrace with my 
neighbours in the station. I never went to the 
club, never played rackets, billiards, or Badminton, 
and seldom accepted any invitations to dinner ; all 
my spare time was devoted to my picture ; and 
such evenings as the weather permitted, I used to 
ride on the chestnut mare — now much sobered by 
1 constant exercise, and whom I had named ‘Elaine’ 

I — by the river Dum, or past the house in the jungle, 
in the hope of again meeting Miss Lorton; but 
always without success. ‘Stanmore is quite an 
; altered man,’ people would say ; ‘ he used to be 
! such a sociable pleasant young fellow at one time, 

! We cannot think what has come over him.’ 

Any remark like the preceding one was very 
certain to be repeated sooner or later to me ; but 
I cared little or nothing for the opinion of my 
neighbours just then ; my thoughts were too 
much occupied with Sibyl Lorton’s troubles, and 
with plans for rescuing her from the hands of 
her persecutors. This state of afiairs went on 
till nearly Christmas, and ^ then there was a 
change, which came about in this way. After 
a great deal of grave deliberation, I had formed 
a plan, the result of which shall be shewn 
presently. One Sunday evening I rode out 
on Elaine, and presented myself boldly at the 
doors of the house in the jungle and asked for 
1 Mr Lorton. , 

He was at home, and received me in the same 
room where, on a previous occasion, we had 
arranged the sale of the chestnut mare in my 
possession. We discoursed for some little time 
upon the politics of the day, after which I con- 
trived to lead the conversation on to pictures ; 
then rather suddenly I asked my host if he was 
a judge of paintings. 

‘ Not particularly,’ he replied. ‘ I know a good 
picture when I see it ; that is aU.’ 
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‘ I wish you would give me your opinion upon 
one in my house/ said 1. 

‘ Indeed/ he ashed, loohing a little cniioxisly at 
me, ‘ What is the subject 1 ’ 

‘The death of Elaine/ answered I, with assumed 
indifference, ‘ But it is on quits a small scale ; 
about the size now of that engraving there/ 

He started and changed colour when I said 
the word ‘Elaine;’ but glancing at the engraving 
on the wall which I pointed out to him, and of 
which the subject was ‘ Isaac and Eebecca/ he 
looked reassured, and replied lightly : ‘ I should 
be proud to oblige yon, Dr Stanmore ; but I do 
not see how I can come to your house. Your friends 
might surprise me there, and I am most desirous 
not to be seen. Perhaps you wonder at me ? ’ 

‘ Most of ns, sir, have reasons for what we do/ 
said I hypocritically ; ‘ yonrs, I am sure, must be 
good ones. But still, if you would honour me with 
a visit, I could certainly manage so that no one 
should know of it/ 

‘You are very good, Dr Stanmore. . May I 
inquire how you propo.se to do it ? ’ . 

* If you will come next Tuesday and dine with 
me, I will tell my servants that you have come 
from Calcutta ; friends of mine often run np from 
there ; they wiH see nothing unusual iu your 
coming. There is a large dinner-party the same 
night at the Judge^s house ; all the station will be 
there, so there is no fear of your being seen by 
any one. Come, Mr Lorton ; take compassion on 
me ; say I may expect you 1 ’ 

He hesitated a moment ; then, to my secret 
delight, accepted the invitation. 

‘I shall look forward to Tuesday/ said I, as I 
prepared to take my departure. ‘ By-the-bye, how 
rude lam; I hope Miss Lorton is well ? ’ 

‘ Quite well, thank you/ replied he stiffly, ‘ She 
has been out walking, and is a little tired ; other- 
wise she would have been glad to see you,’ 

Tuesday came ; and punctually at half-past 
seven Norris Lorton and I sat down together 
at my dining-table. I had purposely deferred 
the exarainatioix of the picture till after the 
meal, feeling sure that the coming events of the, 
evening were calculated rather to destroy than 
increase a man’s appetite, and wishing to render 
affairs as pleasant as possible in the commence- 
ment For myself^ excitement prevented me from ' 
eating much, ‘but I am conscious of drinking a 
great deal more wine tlian was my wont ; perhaps 
this it was that gave me additional courage, for I 
do not think I am altogether a bold man by nature. 
At last the critical moment come. I led Norris 
Lorton into the small room which I had of late 
converted into a kind of stndio, and where the 
picture still stood on the easel, th® 'light being so 
arranged that the featui'es of the dead maiden 
shone out clearly and distinctly; and their Hfeeness 
to Sibyl Lorton would have struck the most 
casual observer, had he previously seen her. 

‘ Now, ^ Lraiton, your candid opinion, if you 
please/ 

The moment hfe eyes fell on the picture; I saw 
that he turned deadly pale and his hands twitched 
nervously. I affected not to notice this, and 
repeated my question!,- ' 

■’‘■This is your work V said- he hoarsely. 

‘ It is/ I replied lightly. ‘ I am anxious to. know 
what you think of my poor riCndering of such a 
pathetic subject ? ’ 


‘ What do you mean by this?’ asked he, pointing 
to the dead face in the picture. 

‘That is “Elaine.” Have you never read 
Tennyson ? ’ 

‘The likeness, I mean!’ exclaimed he. Then 
as I pretended not to understand him, lie went on : 
‘That is my niece’s portrait; you must have 
seen and conversed with her.’ 

‘ What would that have to do with this picture?’ 

‘ She has told you that wild story about Vivian 
Clare, and you have believed it.’ 

For a moment or two I hesitated whether to 
tell him or not of my moonlight interview with 
his niece. I dreaded the consequences of his anger 
to her, and would perhaps have tried to evade 
his inquiry, but he gave me no choice. 

‘ Dr Stanmore,’ said he hurriedly and nervously, 
‘are you aware that iny poor unfortunate niece 
1 is mad?’ 

‘ Pardon me, sir ; I have every reason to believe 
that statement incorrect.’ 

‘ I can prove it 1 ’ exclaimed he excitedly. ‘ Ask 
her how she came out to India; she cannot tell 
you. Ask her about the house in X. Street, 
where she declared Vivian Clare lived. Ask her 
about the picture which she said was in the Koyal 
Academy. Delusions, sir, all delusions ! ’ 

‘ Not so/ replied I coldly. ‘ The iiicture at least 
cannot be a delusion.’ 

‘ How say you so ?’ 

‘ That,’ saici I, pointing to the painting on the 
easel, ‘is a copy of the original by Vivian Clare, 
now in the possession of a lady, a cousin of mine, 
in Calcutta.’ 

Norris Lorton grew white as death, his limbs 
trembled, and sinking into a chair, he buried his 
j face in his hands and groaned aloud, ‘ Pier 
1 father,’ he moaned, ‘ was a dreadful scoundrel 1’ 

I ‘ And you, sir, are his brother.’ 

Mr Lorton collapsed still more. 

‘ Look here I ’ said I presentljr ; ‘you may^ as well 
hear everything. A few evenings after I first saw 
you, I met your niece by the river, and from her 
own Iqis heard of the infamously cruel treatment 
she had received at your hands and her father’s. 
I own that at first I was in doubt as to her sanity ; 
but I soon grew to regard her as a victim to other 
people’s avarice. The painting, of which you see 
a copy here, confirmed my suspicions ; and I now 
stand here convinced that Miss Lorton has been, 
and still is, a martyr to the most horrible villainy. 
She had no one to befriend her ; she has no one 
now but me, and by heaven’s help I will do all that 
is in my power to rescue her out of your hands.’ 


SOME CURIOSITIES IN LETTER-WRITING. 
CHAaiOTKEisriq letters are always read with 
interest, and frequently with much amusemont, 
by the student of human hature ; and the few 
following specimens will, we think, repay perusal. 
The first we find in the Harleian Miscellany^ 
and is ‘a private letter sent from one Quaker to 
another.’ It. is quaintly prefaced thus : ‘ The 
following letter (which was really sent from a 
country Quaker to his friend in London), I here 
publish, not with design to reflect on the Quakers, 
but that the reader may see I am so impartial that 
I will insert everything wrote either by Church- 
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mm, Presbyterian, or Quaker^ & 13 . that I think 
deservea it,' 

Ebiesto John— .1 desire thee to he so kind as to 
go to one of those sinful men in the flesh called 
an attorney, and let him talce out an instrument, 
with a seal fixed thereunto ; hy means whereof we 
may seize the outward tabernacle of George Green, 
and bring him before the lambskin men at West- 
minster, and teach him to do as he would be done 
by : and so I rest thy friend in the light. 

>1. a 

In Seton’s Gossip about Letters and Letier- 
vjnters, he says: ‘About three years ago, I hap- 
pened to come across a very solicitous epistle 
from a Midlothian farm-servant to a well-known 
photographer in the Scottish metropolis.’ It is as 
follows: 

M— — Mains, Alriel 2 Qth ’66. 

Me a Dare Sir — i write to you iu order 

to see if you are going to send my cards devisit 
or not for there is kno excuse for dull wether 
this mounth back for it has ben Good wether 
for other People geting theres down so if you 
intend to get my wones reddy sends them to me 
as quick as posoble for i have looked for them 
this last mounth or if you dont send my cards 
you mus send the money for i have wated till 
i can wate no longer and if you dont send eathere 
the wone or the other i. [Then follows a full stop] 
so I will look for a ansure this week so i close 
and xamain your truelay John M 

It has been said that the pith of a lady’s letter 
is in the postscript, and as an illustration of this, 
Mr Seton tells us that a young lady having gone 
out to India, and writing home to her friends, con- 
cluded with the following words : ‘P.S.— -You will 
see by my signature that I am married.’ That the 
same may sometimes be said of a gentleman’s 
letter is proved by the subjoined, said to have 

been sent to the late Bishop of Norwich, Dr S , 

in answer to an invitation given by him : ‘Mr 

O ^’s private affairs turn out so sadly that he 

cannot have the pleasure of waiting upon his 
lordship at his agreeable house on Monday next. 
N.B. liis wife is dead.’ 

Here are one or two specimens of laconic 
epistles given by Mr Seton : 

My dear Dorset — I have just been married, 
and am the liaxipiest dog alive. '{Signed) Berkeley. 

Answer: 

My dear Berkeley— Every dog has his day ! 
(Signed) Dorset. 

A young man when at college addressed his 
uncle, on whose liberality he entirely depended, 
as follows ; 

My dear TJNOLE—Ready for the needful,— Your 
affectionate Nephew. 

To which the uncle replied : 

My dear Nephew— The needful is not ready. 
— ^Yotuf affectionate Uncle. 


.Perhaps nothing is more amusing, from the 
absurdity of the thing, than the stiff ‘overlooked’ 
letters of children. I (the writer of this article) 
have amongst others the following, sent to me 
by an early friend of nine or ten, when I was 
not much older myself, Of course there had 
been pencil-lines very carefully erased, and the 
writing is remarkably small and neat. 

My dear Eriend — It was my intention to 
write before now, but I have had so many engage- 
ments [fancy at that age ! ] that I could not m^e 
it convenient. I am happy to inform you that I 
have again commenced my half-year’s studies, and 
feel it my duty to begin earnestly. I shall feel 
great pleasure in visiting you, dear S , when- 

ever I may be permitted, and shall be happy of 
your company again when your mother will be 
kind enough to allow you to come. Please send 
word whether you have beguu school and how- you 
are. in health. Be kind enough to preseut our 
kind regards to Bather, Mother, Sisters, and 
Brothers, and accept the warmest love of your 
affectionate friend, A, V, M 

There is a postscript, which evidently was not 
‘ overlooked,’ as it is very crooked and very badly 

written : ‘ Please remind Sister B [my sister] 

of the pattern she mentioned to Sister M [her 

sister].’ 

The letters of foreigners with an imperfect 
knowledge of English are often very amusing. 

The following was written hy a Ereneh Count 
visiting England. 

C D ^’3 PaiOBT, Aiiff . 27, 

till Sept. 10, that I shall go at Lady L P 

My dear E . i am shameful to have not 

had the pleasure to entertain you siuce you have 
with disdain abandon London; hut the respect 
to which i am indebted for your eldest sister had 
oblige me to think of her Ladyship before you. 
i hope that you have a better weather during your 
excursions on the lacs than we have here; for 
almost every day the tnnder is rolling upon our 
head with noise that should faint you, being as 
coward as a turkey ; but what is more tiresome 
is the lamentations of peoples, which seeing the 
rains faU all the days, predict us with famine, 
plage, and civil wars, by the scarcity of bread, but 
it is a great error, for the harvest look very well. 

Be not surpriz’d i write so. perfectly well in 
English ; but since i am here, i speak and hear 
speaking all the day English; and during the 
■ nights, if some rats or mouses trouble me, i tell 
them Go Ion, and they obey, understanding per- 
fectly my English. Sir G e is suffering with 

rheumatism. Lady H I. •, who have the 

pretension to be a very good Physitien, but who 
is very ignorant, after that we have yesterday well 
breakfast, has given him a physic, and after we 
have dined she give him another and she desire 
that he take a walk au clair de la lune, in place 
of to be near good fire. No : a dog or cat would 
be more prudent. Before yesterday, the brother 
having eat and drank too much, and being tor- 
mented with a strong ind.igestion, my lady gave 
him 8 grains of James Powder : the unhappy 
brother was near to die, and one was obliged to 
send to a physitien at Eolgate, ^who arriving, 
found him so well, that lie judged it best to wait I 

if the nature would save him or not ; but hax)pily ' 
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■being a strong nature, he was restored. Lady 

H the best of women is the worst of Phy- 

sitien. She had killed some year ago a superb ox 
with James powder ; and on another occasion, having 
received 24 turkeys very fatigued to have wahced 
to foot a too loug journey, she contrive to refresh 
them to give them some Imih de castor; but 12 
of that number died and tbe rest did look inelan- 
cboly so long as they did live, i have receive at 

this moment a letter from Lady S ^n. i put 

my thanks at her feet as the post go at 2 o’clock, 
i have not time to write to her ladyship, but 
i will comply soon with the liberty she gave me. 

Be sure that i have not forget Lady S -n in 

nay prayers, though not so good as i could wish 
indeed. Believe the faithful frienclsliip that i feel 
for you my dear sister-in-law, since that you 
were so much high than my linger. Write me 
often and my old wife. Believe me that i love 


a friendly letter more than a purse of guineas.- 
Comte be 0- ~ 


Yours, 


Mr Seton gives a love-letter w'ritten by a French 
sculptor, who went out of his mind for love of the 
young but cruel widow to whom it was addressed, 
and who only looked upon it as a witty joke. 


Divine Pebble— Were you not harder than 
porphyry or agate, the chisel of my love, guided 
by the mallet of my fidelity, would have made 
some impression upon you. I, who have given 
every form to the roughest materials, liad hoped 
that with the compass of reason, the saw of con- 
stancy, the fine file of friendship, and the polish 
of my words, I should have made , of you one of 
the prettiest statues in the world. But, alas ! you 
are but an insensible stone ; and yet you fire my 
soul, yourself remaining cold as marble. Have 
pity, on me; I no longer know what. I say or do. 
When I have a dragon to sculpture, it is Cupid 
that rises under my chisel. Dear coluum of my 
hopes, pedestal of my happiness, cornice of ray 
joy, if you make me happy, I will raise to you 
statues and pyramids. To-morrow I will call for 
your answer, Auguste. 


In J. C. Young’s Journal we' find, amongst 
other amusing matters, the following entry : 
‘1840, July 3d. I have been amused by a letter 
which has been sent me from a clerk to bis 
rector. It would appear that the clerk had com- 
plained of the insignificant remuneration he had 
received for his services, and finding that there was 
no idea on the part of the rector or the church- 
wardens of raising Ms fees, he threw up his office 
in disgust. Subseq^uent refieotion convinced him 
he had made a mistake. It was therefore in the 
spirit of penitence that he wrote, the following 
extraordinary production to his rector ; ’ 

Deae and Bet. Sir— I avail myself of the 


opportunity of troubling your honour with these 
blundered-up liues, which I hope you will excuse. 

4,; J 4.4 1 1.1.’ 


and which is the very sentiments of your humble 
servant’s heart, I ignorantly, rashly, but reluct- 
antly, gave warning to leave your highly respected 
office and most amiable duty, as being your 
servant and clerk of tMs your most well-worked 


parish, and place of my succour and support. 

” I well know it was no fault of yours, 




>ut, dear sir, 

nor any of my most worthy parishioners. It was 
becausei.1 thought I were not sufficiently paid for 
the interment of the silent dead. But wiU I be a 


Judas, and leave the house of _ ray God, the place 
where His honour dwelleth, for a few pieces of 
silver ] No ! Will I be a Peter, and deny myself of 
an office in His sanctuary, and cause myself to weep 
bitterly ? No ! Can I be so unreasonable as to 
deny, if I live and am well, tlie pleasure to ring 
that solemn toll that speaks the departure of a 
soul 1 No ! Can I leave off digging the tombs of 
my neighbours and acquaintance, which have, 
many a time made me shudder and think of my 
mortality, f, especially when I have dug up the 
mortal remains of some one as I perhaps very well 
knew ? No ! Can I so abruptly forsake the 
services of my beloved churcli, which I have not 
failed to attend of every Sunday for this seven 
year and a half ? No ! Can I leave waiting upon 
you, a minister of that Being that sittetli between 
the cherubims, and ffieth upon tbe wings of the 
wind 1 No ! Can I leave the place where our 
most holy service calls forth, and says, ‘Those 
whom God hath joined together (and being, as I 
am, a married man) let no man put asunder?’ No ! 
Can I leave that ordinance where you say, ‘ Thus, 
and thus. I bautise thee in the name of? Sac.: 


and thus, I baptise thee in the name of,’ &c, &c. : 
and he becomes ‘regenerate and grafted into the 
body of Christ’s church ? ’ No ! Can I think of 
leaving off cleaning at Easter the house of God, 
in whom I take such delight, in looking down her 
aisles, and heholding her sanctuary and the table 
of the Lord ? No ! Can I forsake taking a part, 
in the service of thanksgiving of women after 
childbirth, when mine own wife has been delivered 
these ten times ? No ! Can I leave off waiting 
on the congregation of the Lord, which you well 
know, sir, is my delight ? No ! Can I leave the 
table of the Lord, at which I have feasted a matter 
of, I daresay, full thirty times? No ! And, dear 
sir, can I ever forsake you, who has ever been 
kind to me ? No ! And I well know ‘ you will 
entreat me not to leave you, neither to return from 


following after you : for where you pray, there 
will I pray ; where you worship, will I worship ; 


your church shall be my cliurch, your people, shall 


be my people, and your God shall be my God.’ 

By the waters of Babylon arn I to sit down 
and weep, and leave tbee, 0 my church, and 
hang my harp upon the trees that grow in the 
yard ? No ! One thing have I desired of the 
Lord all the days of my life— to behold the fair 
beauty of the Lord, and to visit Ms temple. ‘More 
to be desired art thou, 0 my church, than gold, 
yea, than much fine gold; sweeter to me than 
honey and the honey-comb.’ Now tliink, sir, 
this is the very desire of my heart, still to wait 
upon you, which I hope you will find to be my 
delight as hitherto ; but I unthinkingly and 
rashly said I would lio longer ; for which ‘ I have 
roared for the very disquietness of my heart.’ 

Now, if you think me worthy to wait upon you, 
please to tell the churchwardens that all is recon- 
ciled ; and if not, ‘ I will get me away into the 
wilderness, and hide me in the desert in the clefts 
of the rocks ; ’ but I hope still to be your Gehazi 
and when I meet my Shunamite, to be able to say, 
‘All, all is well.’ I will conclude my blunders 
with my oft-repeated prayer, that it may be ‘as 
it was in tbe 'beginning, is now, and ever shall 
be, world without end. Amen,’ 

Now, sir, I shall go on with my fees a same as 
I found them, and will make no more trouble 
about them ; 'but I will not, 1 cannot, I must not 
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leave you nor my delightful duties. — 'Your most 
obedient servant;, 

Let us hope that the penitent clerk ^va3 re- 
instated, and %Yas not obliged to get himself ‘away 
into the wilderness.’ 


A WILD WESTERN ADVENTURE. 
Mahy years ago— upwards of twenty-five, I find 
on counting them over — when the eyes of nearly 
all adventurers in the States were attracted to the 
newly acquired Mexican possessions, and when 
wild stories were afloat of the fortunes to be made, 
and the power to be acquired in those little known 
but strangely fascinating regions, I found myself 
in the vanguard of what promised to be a move- 
ment of population toward the south-Yvest, similar 
in character, if on a smaller scale, to that which 
was at the same time pressing overland to Cali- 
fornia. I was a young man then, and though 
making a fortune was of course uppermost in my 
mind, I was nearly as much influenced by the 
desire for adventure ; and this it was perhaps 
that caused me to turn my steps toward the far 
southern frontier rather than to California. Stories 
were already coming back from the Golden State, 
of disappointment and overplus of population and 
famine ; and it occurred to me that New Mexico 
— where, as I had heard, the early Spanish con- 
qirerors found the richest mines — gave surer 
promise both of easily acquired wealth and of 
more romantic and unique experiences. 

I will confess at the start that, like most of the 
components of the vast caravan then surging west- 
ward, I little thought what a journey across the 
Plains meant. That it involved hardship, I knew, 
and that it was not less perilous than difficult ; : 
liut of the precise nature of the obstacles to he ' 
encountered, I was fortunately, or unfortunately, 
in entire ignorance. It is necessary to remind the 
reader that what is now known as the ‘Plains’ — 
stretching from the Missouri River to the Rocky 
Mountains, and from the interior of Texas to the 
boi;ndary-line of British America — was at that 
period a great open space on the maps, across 
which was written the legend, ‘ Great American 
Desert.’ Geographers had in this case followed 
their immcinorial usage of stigmatising as un- 
canny any region with which they are unac- 
quainted ; and"' mysterious terrors, borrowed from 
the experience of African explorers, brooded over 
some of the fairest iiortions of the continent. 
Genuine terrors there were in plenty, as the 
reader will presently .see ; but I can never recall 
without a smile my primitive idea of the vast 
wastes which lay between me and my then eagerly 

^°The foregoing paragraphs will explain under what 
influences aiul for what objects I found myself 
in St Louis early in the year 1850. The little 
city had suffered from several paroxysms of the 
‘ California fever,’ and was just beginning to settle 
down upon the conviction of its own brilliant 
destiny. Strangers were there in great numbers 
from all parts ;'but I soon discovered that nobody 
knew anything of the country ‘beyond the settle- 
ments ’ in the" direction I wanted to go. At first 


I thought of descending the Mississippi to New 
Orleans, and then striking westward, and this I 
had far better have done but I finally concluded 
to proceed to Port Smith, on the extreme western 
border of Arkansas, procure a guide, and push 
directly for New Mexico. 

The journey to Fort Smith, though tedious, was 
not difficult ; and I had the good fortune, almost 
immediately on arriving there, to fall in with an 
experienced trapper and plainsman, who was more 
than willing to ‘git away from the settlements’ 
and make venture in new fields. This guide was 
a noteworthy character in his way. His name was 
James Mitchell ; but he was almost universally 
known as ‘ Surly Jim,’ a sobriquet which he had , 
acquired by reason of his morose temper and ' 
repellent ways. I have never seen on a human 
countenance such an expression of grim and per- 
vading discontent as he carried when I first met 
him, and he could certainly behave ugly enough 
when he chose; but I am convinced that his 
surliness was simply the spontaneous and irrepres- 
sible expression of his disgust at being crowded 
out of his hunting-grounds and scarcely less dear 
solitude, by the slowly rising tide of population. 
As soon as we had left civilisation behind ns, the j 
crust vanished like frost before the morning sun, , 
and I have seldom, had a more cheerful, entertain- ' 
ing, and good-natirred companion than Mitchell 
proved himself during the trip about to he 
described. The sole point of misunderstanding 
between us was my pocket compass, for which. 

I entertained a perhaps exaggerated respect, while 
Mitchell felt for it the aggressive contempt char- 
acteristic of old plainsmen. It always provoked 
his wrath when I consulted that little monitor 
upon onr route, though the service which it siib- 
sequently rendered in two or three emergencies 
compelled him to recognise that it was not alto- 
gether a device of the Evil One. 

Our preparations for the journey were soon 
made. I was already the possessor of a good 
horse ; Mitchell had one for his own use ; and I 
bought two pack-mules for the transportation of 
our ‘ kit,’ which consisted of a small wall-tent, a 
very few cooking utensils, and a supply of such 
articles of food as we were least likely to he able 
to obtain en route. To these I added a collectiou 
of such trade-goods as I thought most likely to 
be in demand in a new country unacquainted as 
yet with American manufactures. None of the 
animals was heavily burdened, and we expected 
to make, and in fact did make, good time. The 
first stage of the journey, from the Arkansas to the 
Red River, lay through the reservations of the 
Choctaw and Chicasaw Indians, occupying the 
south-eastern portion of what is now the Indian 
Territory. It was traversed rapidly and with 
little difficulty, the Indians being even at that 
early date initiated into all the ways of civilisa- 
tion, and living in a manner scarcely different 
from that of their white neighbours down east. 
They treated us amicably, though somewhat sus- 
I picious of our intentions ; often gave us what we 
would willingly have bought ; and seemed as eager 
as ourselves to speed us on our journey. 

We crossed 'the Red River about twenty miles 
above the month of the Big Wichita, and then 
hearing a little south-of-west on a course nearly 
parallm with the latter stream, entered upon the 
unknown ‘Desert’ region of the maps. We were 


now in a country wliere we were liable at any 
moment to fall in witb roving or wild Indians, 
and I was speedily initiated into all tbe mysteries 
of plainsmen’s craft. Mitcbell, who had hitherto 
jogged along like any ordinary traveller, now 
became so extremely cautious in selecting our 
path and so incessantly alert and watchful, that 
it kept me at first in a constant fume of. anxiety 
and alarm, -wMch was only dissipated^ after several 
days by my becoming used to it and in a measure 
infected by it. Not a speck on the remote 
horizon, nor the faintest film of mist, nor the 
most insignificant mark on the ground, escaped 
his minute and careful scrutiny and whenever 
we approached n slight elevation in the boundless 
.and nearly level expanse of plain, he made me 
remain behind with the horses, and creeping 
forward alone to the summit, swept the horizon 
in all directions. An hour before sunset, if a 
favourable spot could be found, it was our custom 
to halt, picket the animals for grazing, .and kindle 
a fire of dried buffalo-chips (which produce scarcely 
any smoke) for the preparation of our sutoct. As 
soon as it was dark, Mitchell carefully obliterated 
all traces of our firs, and saddling our horses, we 
went forward a mile or two to some sheltered 
locality, where we pitched our tent and settled 
down for the night. So much depended upon our 
horses, that we spared no pains in securing their 
safety. Mitchell’s horse was an old stager, and 
only needed to have his halter attached to a 
wooden stake driven in the ground near the tent. 
My own horse and the two mules, besides being 
attached firmly to stakes, were provided with ‘side-, 
lines/ tying together the two legs on the same side 
and completely disabling them from running. 

Mucli of this painstaking seemed to me super- 
fluous at the time, and I confess' that I rather 
fretted under it ; hut I have had some experience 
of Plains4ife since then, and I am convinced that 
it saved onr scalps. Without knowing it, we were 
exactly crossing the track of the great buffalo 
migration from the south, to their summer grazing- 
grounds on the northern plains. Though the 
movement for that season vraa well-nigh finished, 
we saw great numbers every day ; and as the 
Indians always follow the buffalo rorite in order to 
secure their sixinmer hunts, the wonder is that we 
did not run into their clutches a dozen times. 
Oh several occasions, indeed, we came upon indi- 
cations of 1h,6ir close proximity, and often saw 
their signal-smokes on the horizon, hut only once 
did we actually fall in with them. It was about 
the middle of the ^teunoon, and we were slowly 
ascending a gentle slope, when on arriving at 
the crash we saw on the othffit mde, and coming 
almost directly toward ‘ us, a party of nine 
mounted Goman ohes. They were not nrnra than 
mx hundred yards off, and it would have been 
impossible to avoid the meeting ; bttt eveu if we 
had. intended making the effort it would have been, 
thwarted, for immediately on sighting them one of 
our mules gave out a most prodigious hray, whidh 
brought them all instantly to attention. Malting a 
moment to consul^ they dashed off at a 



evidently 

the slope, 

ancb wanted to gain its crest at a safe distance, 
instead' of coming directly upon n&. My first 
natural impulse on seeing that there was to he a 


fight at such odds, was to seek a sheltered position, 
and I urged Mitchell to enter a rocky thicket 
which lay a short distance to onr left. Instead, he 
shouted to me to keep close up, and galloped back 
about a quarter of a mile oh the track we had 
come, to a broad and perfectly level space. In tho 
centre of this he dismounted, put the side-lines on 
the horses, tied their heads close together, and then 
taking his gun on his arm, sat down on the grouml 
between them and the Indians, telling me to 
do the same. Seeing this, the Indians consulted 
together again, and forming hito a compact body, 
galloped furiously toward us, uttering such yells as 
I had never before heard, and giving me the impres- 
sion that they would ride right over us, w hen 
they w^ere about two hundred yards away, Mitchell 
raised his rifle ; and instantly each man threw 
himself on the side of his horse and circled back 
to the starting-point. This manceuvre Avas re- 
peated about half-a-dozen times, until, contrary to 
Mitchell’s orders, I fired and wounded one of the 
ponies. This inspired them with sudi respect for 
onr weapons that they did not again come within 
range, but divided into groups, and examined the 
ground on every side, in search of some point 
where they could approach under cover. Finding 
none, they again came together, watched us in- 
tently for a wldle, and then turning tail, galloped 
off. I supposed wo had done with them, and 
wanted to resume onr journey ; but Mitchell only 
made the horses more secure, artd quietly resumed 
his position. In about half an hour the Indians 
reappeared on the part of the crest nearest us, 
and dashed down, yelling worse than, ever, and 
shaking blankets and buffalo robes. The object of 
this manoeuvre was to stampede our horses ; but 
Mitchell had rendered this impossible, and speedily 
discovering the fact, the rascals galloped off once 
more and disappeared. 

It was growing dark by this time ; and knowing 
how easy it would be to creep upon, us under cover 
of the darkness, I fully expected a night attack ; 
but Mitcbell rightly assured me that Indians 
would not attack at night, and that we had seen 
the last of them. I could not understand this at the 
time, and my trusfy guide could tell me nothing 
beyond the more fact; but I have since learned 
that one of the common superstitions of the Plains 
Indians is that a man killed in the dark will dwell 
in darkness throughout eternity. This is for the 
white man a moat fortunate belief, for the char- 
acteristic Indian qualities are precisdy of the kind 
which make night attacks terrible. 

Another i^uaXity of the Indians which is fortu- 
nate for their whi-te antagonists is also exemplified 
in the foregoing anecdote. If we had taken to cover, 
as I wished, we sliould probably have been scalped 
in -ten minu'fres ■; for his knowledge of the ground, 
and hia wonderful skill in profiting by its ine- 
qnaEfe% give the Indian overwhelming advan- 
tages in such a contest. While adventurous enough, 
Ixowever, in availing himself of any advantage.^ 
which his superior craft gives him, the Indian has 
no relish for a Mr stand-np fight, in which blood 
is certain to be shed on both sides. Superiority 
of numbers seems to liave no effect in diminishing 
this repugnance, for each Indian thinks hs is the 
one that will be killed, and an Indian has no 
more fondness for being killed or wounded than 
a white man. Tho raising of a single rifle is often 
sufficient to stop a party of thirty or forty charging 
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hi full career ; and only the largest war-party wiE 
run directly upon two or three well-armed men, 
who have taken a favourable position in the open. 
Such a party they consider ‘ bad medicine.’ 

Four or five days after our adventure with 
the Indians, we found ourselves approaching the 
eastern border of the Llano Estacado or Staked 
Plain, and were congratulating each other on 
the excellent progress made, when a catastrophe 
occurred which put a peremptory end to our west- 
ward journey, and seemed more than likely at the 
time to put an end to our lives. We had halted 
as usual for supper, and then pitched our ■ tent 
just on the verge of a deep, wide, and some- 
what precipitous ravine, at the bottom of which 
ran a small stream of water. Mitchell’s horse was 
picketed just in rear of the tent ; mine and the 
mules about a dozen yards off. We sat up rather 
late that night, and when I turned in I took less 
than the usual care to have my gun, &c. con- 
venient, but by a great piece of good fortune kept 
on my coat, vest, and socks. Shortly after mid- 
night, Mitchell shook me by the arm ; and sitting 
up and obeying his injunction to listen, I heard 
a low continuous roaring sound like the noise of a 
distant cataract, hut steadily increasing in volume. 

I was utterly bewildered, and we lost many 
precious moments in trying to make out what it 
was ; hut at last Mitchell rushed from the tent, 
and drawing on my boots I followed. The roar 
Avas much more distinct now ; and turning toward 
the broad prairie whence it came we could see 
a Avaveriiig black line approaching rapidly, and 
steadily increasing both in width and blackness. 
One appalled look revealed to us the nature of 
the phenomenon — an immense herd of stampeded 
buffalo Avas rushing directly upon us with tre- 
mendous speed and irresistible force. The advance 
line was not more than three hundred yards 
distant, so there was no time even to think of 
a plan of escape, much less to carry it out. For 
myself I could only gaze at the surging mass Avith 
a sort of horrid fascination, and I scarcely saw 
Mitchell as he flung down his gun and ran to 
the tent, striking matches as List as he could 
and applying them to the grass and tent-cloth. 
Fortunately the grass Avas very dry and the cloth 
inflammable, and almost instantly the entire tent 
was in a blaze. Then seizing me by the shouldei-, 
MitcheU dragged me to the verge of the bluff 
directly in front of the tent, and we both feU 
rather than jumped to a ledge just beneath. As 
we went over, my powder-can in the tent exploded . 
with a prodigious report, and a moment afterwards 
the first ranks of the buffalo plunged down the 
declivity, not ten yards distant on each side of 
Its. Every moment for what seemed hours I 
expected to feel the fatal tramp of the huge 
beasts as they rushed over the hank above our 
heads; hut the fire and the noise of the explo- 
sion had split the frantic herd scarcely ' twenty 
yards aAvay, and the tAvo divergent streams thun- 
dered harmlessly by into the darkness. Swift as 
Avere their movements, they were upwards of 
five minutes in passing, and MitcheE himself esti- 
mated that there could not have been less tEan 
five thousand animals in this stampede. 

When the tumultuous roar had subsided again 
into a faint and rapidly Amnishing murmur, we 
clambered up the bank ; and the scene which met 
our eyes might well strike us with dismay. On 
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the spot where om tent had stood was a glovdng 
bed of enabers and ashes ; while scattered about 
in every direction, whither they had been driven 
by the explosion, were pots, kettles, and the 
hardware truck with which I had designed to 
trade. Of our blankets and clothir^ hardly a 
vestige remained ; every item of our ammunition 
had been destroyed ; and the Avoodwork of my 
giin and pistol Avas completely burned away. 
MiteheE’s rifle had fallen in the track of the 
buffalo and was trodden into a shapeless mass of 
iron, Flour, salt, coffee, all had fed the flames ; 
and the sole residue of our stock, not discovered 
tiU the morning, Avas a large tin box full of 
crackers (biscuits). Saddest of all, our animals 
were also lost. MitebeE’s horse lay dead just 
behind the tent, kEled probably by the shock of 
the explosion. My horse and” the mules, para- 
lysed with fright and unable to break away, had 
been trodden by the buffalo into an unrecognis- 
able mass of pulp, 

As if Fortune had not already done her worst, 
MitcheE Avas apprehensive lest the fire and smoke 
should bring the Indians upon us, and dragged 
me down to the densest thickets at the bottom 
of the ravine, where, strange to say, I at once, feU 
asleep, and slept soundly till sunrise. In the 
morning Ave made two important discoveries : first, 
that five buffalo had been kEled in the desperate 
scramble across the ravine ; second, tliat a large 
tin box filled with crackers had preserved its 
contents unharmed. As soon as we made these 
discoveries we sat down to consider our situation 
and to decide upon our future course. Between 
us and our contemplated destination in Ncav 
M exico lay the great Staked Plain, utterly im- 
passable to any one on foot. To retrace our steps 
towards the Bed River was to invite almost certain 
death by starvation and to run terrible risks from 
the Indians, now on. their summer migration north- 
wards. It was finally decided that our best 
chance lay in pushing south-east for the settle- 
ments in hTortliern Texas. The chief danger in 
this direction, as we estimated it, lay in our utter 
ignorance of the intervening country and the 
rohahle scarcity of water ; but an effort must 
e made, and this seemed to promise better thaii 
any other. 

Our resolution being formed, it only remained 
to devise the ways and means of carrying it out ; 
and the first step was to secure, E‘ possible, an 
adequate amount of food for the journey. The 
crackers would last but a few days if we depended 
on them alone ; and having no weapon of any kind 
except a couple of hunter’s knives, we could not 
depend on getting any game en> routs; hut the 
dead buffaloes seemed to offer ample store of food 
if we could only utEise them ; and here MitcheE’s 
knowledge of Plains-craft was once more of in- 
estimable advantage. The Plains Indians Eve 
almost exclusively upon huffalo-meat, which they 
procure in their summer hunts, and prepare by 
drying it thoroughly in the sun, pounding it to 
powder between two stones, and packing it away 
in air-tight skins. We could not spare the time 
for this process, for every day of a meagre and 
limited diet would diminish our strength, whEe 
every hour increased the danger of being dis- 
covered by passing Indians. Under Mitchell’s 
direction, therefore, we contrived a more expedi- 
I tious method. Selecting the leanest and juiciest 


Kieatj we cut it into long and thin strips, sj)read 
it in tlie sun upon a rudely constructed platforin, 
and built under it a fire of green wood, wliieh kept 
it constantly enshrouded in smoke. By^this means 
we had at the end of two days and nights about 
fifty pounds of tolerably well-preserved meat, 
whicb, if dry and tough and flavourless, would 
at least sustain life. In the meantime we had 
recovered several uninjured bottles' from the wreck 
of the tent ; and these, for the purpose of carrying 
water, Mitchell covered with buffalo-skin tied on 
with raw-hide thongs j so that on the morning of 
the third day we were ready to start with about 
live pounds of crackers, as much dried meat as 
we could comfortably carry, and a gallon or so of 
water. 

A detailed account of our journey would not be ■ 
without interest perhaps, if I couhl recall it with ] 
sufficient vividness, bnt it was singularly 'free j 
from adventurous episodes; and though iulinitely \ 
fatiguing and not without privations, involved' 
less of do^vnriglit sufibring than was to have been 
expected. Suffice it to say, that after a fortnight’s 
somewhat devious wanderings, we found ourselves 
approaching the frontier settlements, and before 
reaching them fell in with a body of United States’ 
troops mi route from Texas to New Mexico. I 
easily obtained permission to accompany them ; 
and so at last, in a roundabo'Ut way, reached ray 
original destination. Mitchell preferred to return 
to Arkansas, where, as I have heard, ho entered 
the government service, and rendered valuable 
service to the army as scout and guide. 

I may observe in conclusion that the adventure 
I have described was not an altogether exceptional 
one. For many years after the period of which I 
write, buffalo ‘ stampedes ’ constituted one of the 
characteristic clangers of travel on the Plains, 
The barbarous slaughter that has been going on 
since 1871, however, has not only completely 
eliminated this danger, but has rendered it certain 
that the American feison will soon be as extinct as 
the other strange animals whose fossil remains are 
found throughout the whole length and breadth of 
the Plains. 




GEAVE-DIGGING BEETLES, 

One of the "tvonderful provisions of Nature is the 
existence of certain beetles, with the function of 
digging graves for dead rats, moles, birds, and 
other small creatures left upon the surface of the 
earth, and the effluvia from which might be 
offensive and baleful. Beetles of this kind are 
known as the Necroplwrm-iGenmnicus, About 
these remarkable animals, Mr Gleditch, an ento- 
mologist, has given us several interesting and 
curious particulars. Being desirouS' to test the 
strength of the grave-diggers, he provided a glass 
vessel half-filled with moist earth, ■ into which 
he put four beetles with a dead linnet.' No 
alarm was shewn by the captives. Apparently 
intent on the one sole object of tbeir existence, 
they began immediately to inspect the bird'; and 
then commenced the digging of a hollow under- 
neath it, removing the earth, and shovelling it 
away on each side. This was accomplished by 
leaning strongly upon their collars, bending down 
their heads, and working with singleness of pur- 
pose. After labouring for nearly two hours, one 
of the beetles was driven away and not allowed to 


work again. Tliis Mr Gleditch concluded was a 
female, "as it wars smaller than the others, who 
continued their labour, until one by one they 
ceased, leaving only one beetle at his work. Five 
hours more hard work were given by tbe remain- 
ing beetle, who at last sank exhausted on the earth 
and rested from his task, and finally, suddenly 
rousing himself, stiffened liis collar, and by an 
extraordinary effort of strength, lifted up the bird 
and arranged it within the spacious grave. In 
three days tlie grave -was finished, and the bird 
safely deposited within its narrow limits. 

During a space of fifty days, these busy workers 
interred the bodies of four frogs, three small birds, 
two grasshoppers, and one mole. This singular 
occupation, which continues from the middle of 
April until the end of October, proceeds from an 
instinctive desire for the preservation of their off- 
spring. Eggs deposited by the parent in the sub- 
stances which they inter, when hatched, produce 
larvae, which, feeding on the carrion which sur- 
romxda them, grow to an inch in length. These 
in their turn change into yellow chrysalids, and 
lastly into beetles ; and tbe latter, when emerged 
from the earth, begin to dig graves and inter dead 
animals for tbe benefit of another generation. 

In Sexiteu'iber 1877, the waiter had unexpect- 
edly an opportunity of making the acrjuaintance 
of these curious insects. Two of the grave- 
digging beetles made their appearance in one 
of Uvo underground kitchens, in the 'window of' 
-whicli stood a very large pot filled with mould 
prepared for the reception of plant-cuttings. To 
this pot the insects made their way, and at once 
began casting up the earth, On being observed, 
they were provided with a dead mouse, and set to 
work exactly in tbe manner described by Mr 
Gleditch ; but as soon as they became tired and 
rested from their labour, they ■were carried into 
the adjoining kitchen and placed close to the fire- 
place. The following morning discovered them 
again at W’ork, having 'travelled to their former 
quarters during the night ; and again they laboured 
perseveringly till the body of the mouse gradually 
disappeared. At the end of tbe second day, it was 
ne.atly covered in, and the insects were turned out 
of their home and again placed in tlie back kiteben. 
MeanAvhiie, the body of the mouse was removed ; 
but on the following morning the beetles had 
returned to their llower-pot, and were again bur- 
rowing in search of the dead mouse, throwing out 
nearly the whole of the mould in their untiring 
efforts. Finally, as a reward for their industry 
and perseverance, they were transferred to the 
garden and placed close to the dead mousii, which 
they at once began to bury afresh. Doubtless 
there is much of poetry as well as kindly feeling 
associated with this plodding insCwt, 

And thus from sire to son, 'through circling years, 
Labour these watchful creatures, noting ivell 
If falls a small bird from the bonding spx'ay, 

Or mole tost out by ruthless hands, bis home 
Laid waste, himself a corpse, 'where late he wroughi 
With patient toil, his humble shod to rear 
Or brown mouse, sleeping his last sleep, beside 
Some tuft of wild thyme ; all and each, are borne 
From curious ken, aixd laid the earth beneath 
■ With decent care. 
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man named Tussatid, and thtis becanae tbe, weR*^^ 
known Madame Tassaud— was allowed to sik at; 
her nude’s table, and was ever in tbe Mbit of 
bearing the conversation of adults and 


THE STORY OF MADAME TUSSAUD. 
Most persons of tbe present day only know that 
estimable lady, Madame Tussand, as associated 
with the wax-work exhibition in Baker Etreet, , 
Portman Square ; they little dream of the part 
she took in the French crisis, nor the position 
she held in French society. 

About the year 1750, John Christopher Curtins 
was practising his profession of medicine at Bern 
in Switzerland when the Prince de Conti hap- 
pened to be sojourning in that city, and having 
accidentally seen some portraits and anatomical 
subjects modelled in %vax by Dr Curtius, the 
Prince was struck with the exquisite delicacy and 
beauty which those ingenious specimens of art 
displayed, and after complimenting the modeller 
upon the perfection of his work, invited him to 
take up his residence in Paris, promising him, 
if he did so, the patronage of all the influential 
persons in that great city ; and the Prmce, as a 


persons 

possessed of superior talent, for M, Curtius’s house 
had become tbe resort of the Mite, and more 
especially the literati and artists. Among the 
most frequent visitors, Madame Tussand distinctly 
remembered Voltaire, Rousseau, Dr Franklin, 
Mirabeau, and Lafayette; and although she was 
very young when Voltaire and Rousseau died, 
every circumstance connected with them made a 
powerful impression on her mind. Early reminis- 
cences are often the most permanent, and when 
the amour fropra is flattered by a personal com- 
qjliment, it remains indelibly impressed upon tbe 
mind even in childhood. Thus Madame Tussand 
recollected in her extreme age tliat when she 
was scarcely nine years old, Voltaire used to pat 
her on the cheek and call her a pretty little 
dark- eyed girl. 

Marie Grosholtz, or as we must term her, 
Madame Tussand, loved her uncle’s art^ and so 
closely imitated him, that when she was yet in 
her teens it was impossible to distinguish between 
; the excellence of their works. At that period, 
modelling in wax was much in vogue, representa- 
tions of flowers, fruit, and other subjects being 
moulded from the originals, and painted wdth 
a rare fidelity to life. To such a perfection 
' had Madame Tussaud arrived in giving charactej 
and accuracy to her models, that when quite a 
girl she was intrusted to take casts from the heads 
of celebrities of that period, who most patiently 
submitted themselves to the hands of the fair 
artist. She cast the head of Voltaire only two 
months before his death. 

Amongst members of the royal family who 
visited M. Curtius’s apartments aud admired his 
works and those of his niece, was Madame 
Elizabeth, the king’s sister ; and being desirous 
herself of learning the art of modelling in wax, 
-Madame Tussaud was’ appointed to teach the 
Princess, between whom and the skilful modeller 
sprung up an attachment so warm, that the 
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former applied to ¥. Curtiua to permit Ms niece 
to take up a prolonged residence at the palace 
of Versailles. The invitation could not he refused, 
and Madame Tassaud Was treated more as an 
attached Mend than as a dependent. She attended 
all the brilliant assemblies at the royM palace of 
Versailles, which was then revelling^ in the acme 
of its gaiety. In the preceding reign, pleasure, 
luxury, dissipation, and even debauchery had 
’ arrived at their climax ^ but when Louis XVI. 
with Marie Antoinette ascended the throne, a 
higher cultivation, of the arts, the improving 
i' state of literature, the study of different accom- 

f lishments, an increased attention to the various i 
ranches of education, all contributed to intro- 
duce a greater degree of refinement in the court i 
’ of Versailles. Madame Tussaud thus came into ; 
close association with the highest personages of i 
the realm. She described Marie Antoinette as i 
'combining every attribute which could he united i 
to constitute loveliness in woman ; possessing , 
youth, beauty, grace, and elegance to a ^degree , 
perhaps never surpassed ; a sweetness and fascina- 1 
tion in her manners, enchanting all who ever had j 
; the happiness to he greeted by her smile, in which ' 
there was a wdtehery that has more than once 
converted the fury of her most brutal enemies into 
admiratiom’ : 

Madame Tussaud’s services were, however, too 
valuable to her uncle to admit of her remaining 
long at the palace ; so we find her again 
installed at her uncle’s, where, however, during 
her absence certain changes had taken place. 
Madame Tussaud found that his guests were 
different from those she had been wont to meet 
previously. Formerly, philosophers, professoi's of 
literature, arts, and sciences, had resorted to the 
hospitable dwelling of M. Curtins ; these were now 
replaced by fanatic politicians and demagogues, 
who were "sending forth their anathemas against 
monarchy, haranguing on the different forms of 
government, and propounding their extravagant 
ideas on republicanism. When the royal palace 
was ruthlessly attacked by the mob, Madame 
Tussaud was in terrible suspense, having three 
brothers and two uncles in the Swiss guards who 
were fighting for the king ; and her torturing 
anxiety led her to the palace when the mur- 
derous action of the mob was at its height, to 
find that all her relatives had been slain. 

Amid; all the political changes which were 
taking place,. M. Curtina’s establishment in Paris 
' was visited by- persons of the highest rank; 

. amongst these was Joseph, emperor' of Austria, 
who appeared to be delighted with all he saw. 
Of other distinguished person^ea who came to see 
the celebrated studio was the Emperor Paul Petro- 
, witsch of Bussia, accompanied*^ by the Eni- 
I press ; also Stanislaus Lyzinski, king of Poland ; 

I Oustavus Vasa, king of Sweden ; Prince Henry 
of- Prussia,- brother to Frederick the Great ; the 
Prince of Asturias, afterwards Charles IV., Idng 
j of Spain ; and many other notable personagfes. 

' After the flight of Louis XVt, M. Curtins 
; turned Eepublican, and was visited by Camille 
Desmoulins, Santeire, Thomas Paine, Paul Jones, 
Chabot, General Dumouriez, Marat, Kob^ierre, 
&c. Madame Tussaud, having strong loyalist prin- 
ciples; underwent horrible torture- of mind whilst 
these' several leaders of the people in their turn 
■slaughtered -the royal family and their adherents, 


massacred the priests, and commjtted unlieard-of 
atrocities. But the most touching hicident was per- 
haps the murder of tho amiable Princess do Lam- 
balle. When, she was led forth from prison, the 
Jacobins required two oaths from her : ‘ That she 
would swear to love liberty and equality, and to 
hate the king, the queen, and royalty.’ Slie 
replied : ‘ I will take the first oath ; the second I 
cannot^— it is not in my heart.’ Upon which one 
of the by-standers, wishing to save her, said. : ‘ Do 
swear ! ’ Some one in the mob shouted : ‘ Let 
Madame he set at liberty,’ which^ was the dreadful 
signal for murder, and the fatal stroke was 
given. Her head, heart, and hands were paraded 
on pike-heads about the streets, and eventually 
the horrid spectacle was displayed to the royal 
prisoners. The queen seeing it, fainted, exclaim- 
ing : 'Our doom is also sealed,’ The head of the 
Princess was takeii to Madame Tussaud, whose 
feedings can be easier conceived than described. 
The savage murderers stood over, whilst she, 
shrinking with horror, was compelled to take a 
cast from the features of the unfortunate victim. 

An intense interest was excited in the nunds of 
the people at that time respecting the royal family 
confined in the Temple. ' Numbers of people paid 
high prices for admission to certain rooms, frotrx 
the windows of which the king and his family 
coixld be seen walking in the Temple Gardens, 
Madame Tussaud was once enabled to- obtain that 
melancholy satisfaction; but felt so pained at 
the touching sight that she never again desired 
to witness their misfortunes. Soon after this; 
Madame Tussaud, her mother, and aunt were 
carried off in the middle of the night in a fiacre^ 
accused of hoiug royalists, and suffered three 
months’ imprisonment in La- Force. In the room 
in which they were confined were about twenty 
females, amongst others Josephine, who was then 
Madame Beauhamais, and afterwards became tho 
Frencli Empress. She had with her a little girl, 
her only daughter Fanny, who was afterwards 
married to Louis Bonaparte, and became queen 
1 of Holland. 

I The trial and execution of Louis, the war with 
I England, and the troubles and disorders in France, 

I the queen’s execution, &c., are all matters of history 
with which Madatne Tussaud was only too terribly 
familiar. Many were executed whose heads were 
I cast by this lady ; amongst the later ones was 
' the cruel Robespierre, whose mutilated head was 
brought to her uncle’s establishment. 

A few months after the execution of Bobesj)ierre,. 
Madame Tussaud had .the misfortune to lose her 
uncle, who to t)ie very last persisted that ho was <a 
loyalist at heart, but that it was only the very 
politic conduct which he had pursued that had 
saved their lives and property. A medical ex- 
amination proved that his death had been occa- 
sioned by poison. 

At the commencement of the Napoleonic times 
and the Consulate, Madame Tussaud was sent for 
to tlie Tuilcries to take the likeness of Napoleon 
as First Consul, and was desired to he tliere at six 
o’clock in the morning._ Accordingly she repaired 
to the palace at the time stated, and was at once 
ushered into a room where slie found Bonajxarte 
with his wife and Madame Grand-Maison, whose 
husband was a deputy and partisan of Napoleon’s. 
’She was treated with great Idndness by Josephine, 
who conversed freely and with extreme affability 
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■vvitli lier, and when she piit the liquid plaster 
upon Napoleon’s face, begqed that she would be 
very particular, as her husband had consented to 
the cast being taken, only at her earnest request, 
adding that it was for herself that the bust 
was intended, A few days afterwards, Madame 
Tuasaud took casts of General Massena, 0am- 
bacSres, and several other Erench celebrities 
who were prominent members under the First 
Consulate. 

Peace being temporarily arranged between the 
English and French governments, Madame Tua- 
saud was desirous of taking the opportunity of 
visiting England. She endeavoured to get a pass- 
port for that purpose ; but Fouchd the Minister of 
Police refused to grant one, on the ground that it 
was contrary to the laws of France for artists to 
leave the country ; and it was only by petitioning 
tlie higher authorities that she eventually obtained 
a permit, and to her great delight arrived in Lon- 
don in 1802. ‘ At last,’ says she in her Memoirs, 

‘ I am in a country where genius from whatever 
clime is fostered, and where the unfortunate exile 
receives the same protection as the native.’ Her 
talents were justly appreciated by a generous and 
discerning public, and she was most liberally 
patronised. She lived amongst us for many years. 
Young and old alike have over and over again 
visited her establishment, and the ‘ history in 
wax’ which is there exhibited has become one 
of the greatest attractions of the metropolis. 
Though great changes have since been made, a 
few specimens of her own special talent are still 
to be seen in Baker Street ; the best being the 
portrait-model of the famous wit and author 
Voltaire. * 

The management of this exhibition is now in 
the hands of descendants of the second generation, 
whose efforts to obtain the latest celebrities and 
notorieties are so -well known. The collection 
at present consists of more than three hundred 
portrait-models of kings and queens, presidents, 
statesmen, generals, admirals, poets, actors, &c. ; in 
short, the effigies of celebrities of all nations. The 
great Emperor Napoleon is a prominent char- 
acter. The more recent additions to the collection 
are the Emperor of Russia, the Saltan of Turkey, 
the various Turkish pachas and Rassian officers ; 
a fac-simile of the lying in state of the late Pope 
Pius IX. at St Peter’s, and that of King Victor- 
Emmanuel. In a dismal room, appropriately 
called the ‘Chamber of Horrors,’ are representa- 
tions of murderers and others who have been ' 
executed. Here is to he seen perhaps the most , 
extraordinary relic of the terrible French Revolu- | 
tion — namely the actual knife of the original I 

f uiilotinc used in Paris for the deeaxhtation of ' 
louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, and the best and 
woust blood of France. 

Madame Tussaud dosed her ‘ eventful life ’ in 
London in 1850, having been a citizen of the 
greatest capital in the world for forty-eight years. 
Her family were noted for longevity, her mother 
having lived to the age of one hundred and four, 
and her grandmother to one hundred and eleven ; 
whilst she herself reached ‘the mature age of 
ninety. Her effigy in the wax-work exliibition in 
Baker Street is so life-like, that those who knew 
her personally fancy they still see the veritable 
old lady ; and .she haa her favourite spot too, for 
she is apparently guarding what is loiown, as the 


‘Sleeping Beauty,’ of whom there is a touching 
history. The figure represents Madame St Ama- 
ranthe, formerly one of the most lovely women in 
France. ' She was the widow of a lieutenant-colonel 
of the body-guard of Louis XVI., who was killed 
in the attack on the Tuileries in 1792, 
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CHArTBR SLIV.— AT SA5FDSTON. 

‘ The Great Eastern, sir, I suppose ? ’ said the 
railway porter who shouldered Lord Harrogate’s 
portmanteau, as soon as the few passengers for 
Sandston had been set down on the brick platform; 
and never having been in Sandston before, and 
perceiving by the man’s confident tone that a 
voyager of his appearance was expected to put up 
at the gaunt new railway hotel that towered 
contiguous to the station, Lord Harrogate sub- 
mitted to manifest destiny. There waa a town 
omnibus, wherein Inspector Drew took his seat, and 
was borne rattling away to the King's Arms Gom- 
mercial Inn, in company with other two second- 
class travellers, whose luggage mainly consisted 
of black sample-boxes strongly strapped; and then 
the majority of the gas-burners were turned down, 
since nobody else was to be looked for in Sandston, 
which lay on a loojp-line, that nighfc , 

Early on the next morning Lord Harrogate was 
astir, and sallying out, made his way to the edge 
of the crumbling cliff on which stood Sandston, 
or more correctly, such portions of the. old East 
Anglian borough as had not yet been swallowed mp- 
by the all-devouring sea, which heaved and growled, 
as though hungering for fresh conquests, at the 
foot of the friable sandstone rock that its waves 
beat against twice a day, Sandston, in monkish 
chronicle, is spoken of as a port of some note ; hut 
the same change in the coast-line that had swept 
away its parish church and two hundred roofs 
besides, had silted up the harbour, whence fifty 
barks used to set sail for the Baltic or the North 
Sea. A quiet, duR, dead-alive town, of a class 
not uncommon in the ea.st and south, of England, 
was, Sandston of the grass-grown streets,, lying 
amidst fens and sandy commons and shallow 
‘broads,’ that were the shrunken remnants of 
huge mere.s, haunted by white-winged armadas of 
screaming wild-fowl, and thickets of alder and 
pollard willows, and windmills— quite a Dutch 
landscape ; save that instead of cunningly con- 
structed dilces, the land was guarded from the 
encroaching sea by the less sure defence of the 
soft cliff, that every year yielded up some yards 
of soil. 

Some efforts had been made, once and. again,, 
to galvanise Sandston into life as a fashionable 
watering-place ; and crescents and terraces, not 
seldom unfinished, and isolated viRas in, gardens, 
screened from the salt breeze by tall hedges of the 
waving tamarisk, were dotted about There were 
libraries, a bazaar, a penitential-looking row of 
bathing-machines, and other necessary adjuncts of 
a watering-place, inclusive of donlceys and Bath- 
chairs. But. the frequenters of Sandston-on-Sea 
wei'e few, and of a languid character, that con- 
tributed little to the animation of the spot. 

There was a beauty, of a sort, about the place, 
when once the eyes and the mind had been 
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averted fronr tlie gaunt skeletons of the niifinished 
houses; the side-saddled donkeys, drawn up in 
line with an array of goat-carriages and open flies, ^ 
drawn by starveling steeds ; the tawdry posters of 
‘the Great Bounce,’ whose forthcoming entertain- 
ment of buffo-singing was to enliven the Assembly 
Booms ; and the other trite features of a bathing 
resort. The crags were low, and the oaves with 
which the cliffs were honey-combed lacked the 
grandeur of the basaltic grottoes of Antrim ; hut 
the shapes they took were sufficiently wild and 
suggestive of smugglers’ lairs and of earlier days, 
when more dangerous visitors than the fair trader 
were not uncommon on that exposed coast. Far 
and majestic rolled away to north and east the 
vast expanse of the German Ocean, smiling and 
dimpling in the sun, as it had smiled and dimpled 
a thousand years before, when the oar-blades of 
Danish pirates had tossed the diamond spray in 
air at every stroke, and the church hells had 
tolled, and the beacons been pot ready on head- 
land and down, to give warning that the Norse 
were near. The spreading sands were as smooth as 
a marble floor, mottled in places by the irre- 
gular mosaic of tinted pebbles, shells, and weed, 
and backed by dense beds of the hardy ‘ manun’ 
grass, encouraged as the best of safeguards against 
the inriding seca. Lord Harrogate perhaps looked 
on all these things with an interest which an 
ordinary tourist could not have been expected to 
■evince, in consideration of the fact that here had 
, been spent the earlier years of her whom he loved. 
These wave-worn cliffs, this storm-beaten beach, 
this range of level sand, reached by flights of 
mouldering steps that led down from the steep 
cliff top — how often must Ethel Gray’s eyes have 
rested on these objects, which he now beheld for 
the first time ! For her sake, he viewed Sandston 
with a tolerant approval, in its picturesque and 
social aspects, which he might not otherwise have 
been sufficiently eclectic in his tastes to have 
extended towards it. He went back to his hotel, 
and having ordered and eaten his breakfast, went 
forth again, this time taking the hollow Avay, 
bordered by high paved foot-walks on each side, 
which led into the town. 

There is a curious family likeness between these 
sleepy old English towns, which almost makes us 
feel familiar with a place so much akiix to places 
we have knowft elsewhere. There are the same 
bright brass plates on the doors of the same 
garden-fronted houses of mellowed brick, to tell us 
how comfortably live the lawyer and the principal 
doctor, the local banker^ and the miller, whose 
oi-namental garden, with its weeping-willows over- 
hanging the silvery mill-dam, is the prettiest sight 
to be seen on entering by the old London road. 
That dog reposing snugly on the sunny strip of 
pavement must surely be gifted with preternatural 

f owers of somnolency, for you seem to remember 
im as sleeping thus confidingly, in much such a 
spot, when you were a boy at school. The little 
shops, with their small-paned windows and low 
doorways, appear to offer buns and cattle-medi- 
cines and goose-quill pens and gown-pieees of 
the kind that were in demand some forty years 
ago. The coach will probably soon jolt in, bring- 
ing with it the day before yesterday’s metropolitan 
gossip, and the shrill shriek of the locomotive is 
reseated as an anachronism. 

Lord Harrogate presently recalled to mind that 


he had not journeyed to Samlston with archreo- 
logical intent, but on a quest that, he was aware, 
to eight out of ten of the men he knew on the 
>.Pall-Mall pavement or in the hunting-field, would 
appear quixotic. And he dreaded lest he should 
have allowed what he wished to overpower his 
usually clear intellect in this matter of the search 
for the supposed heiress of the De Veres. He 
was carrying on the hunt, as he knew, with quite 
other motives than the stem souse of justice which 
had prompted his earliest endeavours. Sir Sykes, 
innocent or guilty, had virtually passecl beyond 
human jurisdiction. Earthly blame or praise could 
be as nothing to the half-animate creature on his 
couch of suffering at Carbery Chase. 

But Lord Harrogate had of late perniitted him- 
self to hope that by a coincidence, strange but not 
impossible, a rainbow bridge might be flung across 
the gulf which separated his position in life from 
that "of his sister’s governess — that beautiful Ethel 
whose sweet face rose up so often before his 
mental gaze. He scarcely dared to acknowledge 
to himself his own thoughts, so well aware was 
he of the tendency to self-deception which is 
common to us all ; but none the IcSkS did he feel 
spurred on by a double purpose as he pursued 
the inquiry on which ho had entered. 

At the corner of the narrow High Street, Lord 
Harrogate encountered Inspector Drew. 

‘ You are early, my lord,’ said the detective, 
carrying a ready fore-finger to his hat. ‘ But I 
have not had my eyes shut either, since they 
began to open places of business, specially in the 
licensed victualling line, here in Sandston, This 
ain’t a place though for private conversation, my 
lord. I see heads peeping over haU-a-dozen 
window blinds already, but Tontine Street here 
will answer bettor.’ 

Tontine Street indeed w'as lonely enough to 
have served for a rendezvous in which Talleyrand 
and Metternich and Pozzo di Borgo, suspicions 
statesmen as they were, might have conferred to- 
gether without dread of diplomatic eavesdroppers. 
Six giant houses, empty, and with dabs of white 
paint in the centre of each of their blank windows, 
stood together on one side, and four on the other 
of this broad thoroughfare, in which, the deep 
du.st of sultry sxumuer lay uu, scored by hoof or 
wdieel. Farther on, ghastly pits and miscellaneous 
mounds of rubbish told of toils left incomplete, 
contracts broken off, insolvency, neglect, decay. 
Whoever they were who supplied ^tha capital 
for the commencement of this dreary Tontine 
Street, sorry W'as the harvest of profit which 
seemed likely to devolve upon ‘ the longest liver ’ 
of that speculative Company. 

‘You have been beating up the inns then, Mr 
Drew?’ said Lord Harrogate, wdien he found 
himself, like the Last Man but One, amid.st the 
ghostly echoes and solemn silences of Tontine 
Street. ‘ Have you had any siiccess V 

‘Well, my lord,’ returned the inspector in a 
tone of expostulation, ‘it’s too soon to look for 
much of that. I ’m not a sportsman myself— other 
fish, says your lordship, to fry — but I do believe 
the fox shews the stuff he’s made of before he 
loses his brush, according to the coloured prints 
in a window in Waterloo Place, S.W., which 
taught me, atween ourselves, all I know about 
it. Now if this child wc arc looking .for was 
brought here by a stranger or strangers, they 
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must., in reason, have pixt up at some house of 
public entertainment, more or less,’ 

‘How, more or less?’ asked Lord Harrogate 
with a smile, 

‘Why, my lord,’ said the inspector, ‘there’s 
pivato lodgings, a deal safer in some respects, 
for those who Jiave anything to hide and money 
in their pockets, than any hotel big or little. 
Parties in a hurry, however, don’t often take 
lodgings right off, and wdien they do, they leave 
more trace behind ’em than they meant to leave. 
Then there are the common lodging-houses, rang- 
ing from three pence to six, where the accommo- 
dation ’s rough, I needn’t say, but where it’s a 
point of honour not to split upon a customer. 
Then we rise tq the licensed to be drunk on the 
premises, which often keep “ good beds ” in an 
upper window ; and then to publics calling them- 
selves inns, and next to inns that ape at being 
hotels; and lastly, to hotels, and no mistake. 
That’s about the total,’ added the inspector, 
summing up. 

‘Which variety, to your mind, here in Sand- 
ston, appears the most likely ?’ demanded Lord 
Harrogate, 

‘ Just what I ’ve been turning over, and turning 
over this hour past,’ said the detective candidly ; 

‘ and my lord, I do assure you I felt inclined to 
sky a halfpenny and stand % the toss, Avhether to 
try the Bolin Hood or a much more gen-teel place 
of business, the Dotphin. The Bolin Hood is a 
big public-house at the corner of Horsemarket 
Street yonder, and the folks who keep it don’t 
look the sort who ask troublesome (^^uestions. 
Something of a smuggling flavour, of a mail- 
coach flavour, of a Blue House at electioneering 
times, there is about the Bolin Hood. It is a 
tumble-down, roomy, seen-better-days kind of 
establishment, that might tempt queer people on 
a queer errand, certainly.’ 

' And the Dolphin ? ’ asked Lord Harrogate, as 
his companion’s discourse ended. 

‘ Why, the Dolphin’ said the inspector, who was 
evidently an enthusiastic classifier of hotels, ‘ is 
just the very reverse of all that. Quiet, tidy, 
but maybe a little mouldy ; it stands in Paston 
Street, just oft' the upper end of High Street, 
and has a big garden and a big courtyard, and 
stabling enough for a troop of cavalry. Depend 
on it, when the gentry of the neighbourhood XTsed 
to come in to Bandston, once on a time, it was 
at the Dolphin they imt up their carriages and 
ordered dinner, and a bottle of the blue seal and 
another of the yellow. I think you’ll agree xvith 
me, my lord, that the likeliest cover to draw is 
the Dolphin^ all things considered, and I think 
you’ll guess why.’ 

Lord Harrogate merely nodded, however, in 
good-humoured assent ; and the inspector, as he 
led the way up the steep and narrow High Street, 
the atony kernel whence had sprung the town, 
proceeded to answer his own question. 

‘ If one of the parties was— -as ten to one he was 
— a gentleman horn and bred, he ’d have felt more 
at his etuse in a house that he could see was 
frequented by gentlefolks, my lord. Not only 
he’d have been sickened at the rags and the 
dirt and the bad air of the cheap travellers’ 
houses and beer-shops, and so forth, but he’d 
have felt like a fish out of water in the King’s 
Arms, where I put up. Bless you, I’ve known 
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those who were up to any game, till it came to 
soiling their fingers, or eating off a dirty plate, as 
one may say, and then they were at a dead-lock 
in a moment. — Here’s the Dolphin, my lord; 
though we must not take it amiss if we don’t 
learn much, after so many years.’ 

{To he continued.) 


MAYNE EEID’S PET SHEEP. 
Captain Mayne Eeid, the well-known writer of 
popular romances, who has for some time been 
residing on the Wye, near Eoss, has got into a 
curious dispute with the Eoyal and Herefordshire 
Agricultural Society, concerning a pair of pet 
sheep with white faces and black wool, which the 
Society declined to exhibit among other kinds of 
stock at a prize-show. The rejection appears to 
have been on the ground, that the introduction of 
black sheep ‘ would at once materially reduce the 
value of that commodity, wool.’ Into the general 
merits of the dispute we are not disposed to enter. 
As Lucius O’Trigger says, ‘The quarrel is a very 
pretty quarrel as it stands, and we should only 
spoil it by trying to explain it.’ Besides, the 
Captain is quite adequate to maintain his own 
cause. The subject, however, is so suggestive 
that it may hear some useful discussion. 

Sheep, as we see them in Great Britain and the 
colonies, have usually white wool, of different 
degrees of fineness, according to the breed. But 
no one, we believe, will aver that sheep from 
the beginning of time have always been white. 
There is a breed in the mountainous parts of 
Scotland with black faces and black feet. It is 
seemingly an ancient breed, and differs in some 
respects from, the whole of the ordinary breeds 
in different parts of the United Kingdom. The 
animals possess a certain independence of char- 
acter ; they can get a living xvhere other sheep 
would starve ; they can nibble and eat the prickly 
furze without hurt to their mouths, as would be 
the case with the more highly cultivated breeds 
from the plains. The wool of this hlaek-faced 
variety of sheep, which is white, is rather coarse, 
but its mutton is renowned formts tenderness. 
Whether as springing from some early alliance 
with this old black-faced breed, or from other 
causes, it happens that occasionally lambs whoEy 
black are dropped in' flocks which are entirely 
white. Can it be that these are instances of 
casting back to some remote original? Captain 
Mayne Eeid’s pair of pet sheep with black wool 
hut white faces may possibly be another variety 
of the same phenomenon. 

To whatever cause the blackness may be due, 
it is certain that the casual appearance of a hlack- 
wooled sheep is viewed a.s a misfortune, for its 
fleece is less valuable than if it were pure white. 
Being less appreciated, the creature, from no fault 
of its own, is considered to be a kind of Pariah, 
and is in. a sense to be pitied. Now, here a 
question presents itself. Is it quite right econo- 
mically to degrade and stamp out blaok-wooled 
sheep 1 We allow that for most purposes white 
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produce a wholly black- wooled breed, we may 
have to compliment Captain Mayne Iteid for 
agitating the question, by attempting to exhibit 
his two remarkable pets. w. o. 


wool is preferable to black, and that explains why | 
white-wooled sheep alone are cultivated. But it ; 
' would be worth while to inquire whether it might , 
not be advantageous to try the rearing of a breed ; 
of sheep with black wool, with a view to certain i 
kinds of manufacture. Nature can hardly bo ! 
wrong. The black -wool is no doubt seat for some j 
useful purpose, if people would only think the ] 
matter over. Let it be understood that the term [ 
black wool is scarcely correct. The so-called | 
black wool is, properly speaking, a darkish brown. 
It looks considerably more dark on the live ani- ' 
mal than when it is spun and woven into cloth. ' 
This modihcatioh of colour we have verified. 

About twenty years ago, we took a fancy to 
have an ' Inverness Cape,' a kind of cloak with 
loose covers for the arms, made from the fleeces 
of two blaok-wooled sheep, which browsed daily 
amidst a flock under our windows. We were 
determined to sec how the manufacture of the 
wool in its purely natural state would turn 
out. Accordingly, the fleeces were shorn, washed, 
carded, spun, woven by a handloom weaver in 
our neighbourhood, and finally made by a tailor 
into -the required garment. Since that time wc 
have worn it every winter, and as a railway 
wrap it always accompanies us on our travels. 
Shrouded in it, we defy the coldest weather. ' 
The colour is brown, and as bright as the day , 
it was first worn, It cannot change, as might , 
be the case with wool dyed brown. The colour 
is inherent in the substance of the wool; and 
fifty years hence, if kept so long, it would still bo 
unfaded. After making the cloak, there was' 
cloth left sufficient for a lady’s jacket, and it has 
worn equally well. In the caprices of fashion, 
gentlemen are fond of dressing in rough tweeds, 
the coarser seemingly the better. We have 
described a tweed, to call it so, which would 
undergo any amount of exposure to the atmo- 
sphere, and never alter in its original colour, 
even although ^vorn to be threadbare. 

Already, there has sprung up a trade in a 
coarse kind of hand-woven cloth, composed of 
brown and white wool, in divers patterns, sent 
for 'sale from the western and northern islands, 
j and which, as we learn from a wholesale cloth- 
merchant, is beginning to rival, in a small way, ' 
the regular traffic in tweeds. This home-made ' 
insular cloth, prodxiced by poor ’p^opl® iheir ■ 
cottages, resembles in strength of fabric and in'; 
durability the Stoffa dv, Pays, Which one sees in 
travehin'g through Lower Canada. A knowledge 
of circuipstances like these may perhaps help to 
give a new view of the capabilities of black- wooled 
(or more properly, brown-wooled) sheep ; and it | 
would not astamsh us to learn that some .enter - 1 
prising stock-brewer, inspired by the manufao- i 
-tnrers of tweeds, is prepared to make an experi- 
ment in raising the black sheep from its Bariah 
condition to the category of an animal specially 
Valnuble for its natural covering. We may perhaps 
live tO' 'see Agricultural Societies oflfering ‘prises 
‘for the best specimens of iblacfc- sheep for purposes 
of breeding. If any good icomes of trying 'to 


THE HOUSE IN THE JUNGLE. 

IN POUR cnAPTIiUS. 

CHAPTER IV.— HAYED. 

Trembling all over, with the white lips and 
scared eyes of a guilty terror, Lorton made a 
miserable attempt at defiance. 

‘You are not the first man who would marry 
even a madwoman for money,’ he sneered. ‘ That, 
I suppose, is what you mean by rescuing her out 
of my hands.’ 

‘ Happily for mo, I am no penniless adventurer, 
seeking to make my fortunes by a rich marriage ; 
neither,’ added I with scorufnl emphasis, ‘am I 
your son Stephen ! ’ 

‘How dare you mention my son’s name!’ ex- 
claimed the wwetched man \vith some show of 
spirit. ‘ How dare you even insinuate that he, a 
brave honest soldier, serving his Queen and 
country, would seek to ally himself with a mad- 
woman ! ’ , 

‘Then you still maintain that your niece is 
insane ?’ 

‘ I do. She inherits it from, her mother. See 
the proofs ; she can tell you nothing that happened 
last year.’ 

‘ That is not very surprising,’ retorted I coolly. 
‘ Brain-fever would affect her memory. That scar 
over her left temple is a deep one,’ 

‘She lias had it ever since she was a child!’ 
exclaimed Lorton boldly, ‘She fell down some 
stone steps.’ 

‘ Excuse me ; she fell down the companion-stair 
of the Gandacs/ 

‘ Who told you so 1 ’ 

‘ A fellow-passenger of yours : Mrs Francis 
Horley, my cousin, and the present owner of 
Vivian Clare’s picture.’ 

Norris Lorton’.s white face grow several shades 
paler. I thought he was going to faint; but he 
recovered himself so far as to inquire in a hollow 
voice : ‘ Where did she get the picture from ? ’ 

‘It was a pre..sent to her from her husband’s 
father, Mr John Horley.’ 

Norris Lorton groaned again; his lips grew white 
as death; large drops stood on his brow; and I 
began to think there must be some other cause 
for his emotion beyond that which I had already 
discovered. 

‘‘Might I ask for a little brandy, Dr Stanmore V 

I ordered some for him ; he drank about a 
wine-glassful of the raw spirit; it appeared to 
give' him strength, for he staggered up and stood 
straight before me. 

‘Dr Stanmore, it is time for me to wish you 
good-night.’ 

‘ Wait, sir,’ said I coldly ; ‘ I have more to say 
to you still,’ ^ 

Just at this moment my bearer came in with 
a note which he said one of Mr Lorton’s servants 
had brought. Norris Lorton tore it open, hastily 
perused the contents, and sank back in his chair 
exhausted with emotion. 

‘ It is all up,’ murmured he ; ‘ I am a lost man 
now,’ 
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^ Wliat do you meau ? ’ cried L 

_‘Dr Staumore/ pleaded lie, ‘I have been very 
wicked. I will confess ; I will make reparation ; 
only save me.' 

‘ Save you ! ’ echoed I. ‘ Prom whom ? From 
what?' 

‘ I cannot tell you unless yon swear to help me.’ 

‘ How can I do that ? I might be shielding you 
from just punishment. I do not know what new 
crime you may he guilty of.' 

‘ Crime ! ' repeated he, ‘ Yes ; it was a crime. But 
I have not injured you. Help me to hide myself.’ 

A horrid thought suddenly crossed my hrain, 
‘Horris Lorton,’ exclaimed I sternly, seizing him 
by the shoulder, ‘answer me truly. Are you 
guilty of your niece’s blood ? ’ 

‘I am not!’ exclaimed he vehemently. ‘I 
swear itl’ : 

I released him, feeling inexpressibly relieved, and 
remarked slowly and quietly: ‘You are trying 
to evade the law. Speak ! what have you done?’ 

‘There is no time to lose,’ said he piteously. 
Bead that note.’ 

I did so. It ran thus : ‘ It is known that you 
are in hiding somewhere in Mooderand ; they 
will be down to look for you almost as soon as 
you receive this warning. Fly at once.’ 

‘There,’ said he, as I 'finished reading, ‘you see 
my danger. How am I to escape ? They may be 
here already. Oh, what shall I do ? ’ 

‘ Tell mo what you have done — why there is a 
warrant out against you.’ 

‘ Ho ; I cannot. Help me, Dr Stanmore ! ’ 

‘Now look here,’ said I. ‘You say they (by 
whom I conclude yon mean the officers of justice) 
are after, you. If they know you are in hiding 
somewhere in Mooderand, they will as a matter of 
course search the different houses, mine among 
the rest. You have but little time before you ; 
make the most of it. Tell mo your offence ; and if 
I can do so without feeling that I am shielding a 
scoundrel from just punishment, I will help you.’ 

‘ Are you in earnest ? ’ asked he feverishly. 

‘ I am. , You may put me to the proof, if you 
will,’ 

‘ It is not for murder they pursue me, hut — ^hut 
■ I cannot tell you.’ 

‘Then I cannot help you till you prove to me 
you are not the villain I now take you for,’ 

‘Dr Stanmore,’ said he slowly, ‘ride home with 
me ; I will tell you all on the way ; ^e shall be 
safer in the jungle than here.’ 

I complied with this request, and ordered my 
horse Elaine. 

‘Let US go by the high-road,’ said he, as we 
rode together out of the compound ; ‘ no one will 
notice ua. Is your mare fresh?’ 

‘ Not very ; she had a long gallop this morn- 
ing.’ 

We rode on in silence till we reached the first 
turning to the race-course, then I spoke. 

‘Now, Mr Lorton, tell me what it is you are 
guilty of ? ’ I drew closer to him as I spoke. 

All at once the treacherous villain raised the 
heavy whip he carried, and with all his force 
struck iny _mare across the loins. She hounded 
forward furiously, all the vice iu her aroused by 
the blow, and began rearing and kicking to such 
an extent that it was all I could do to keep my 
seat ; and when at last, after a sharp struggle, I 
succeeded in quieting her, Norris Lorton — ^who 
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had ridden off at full speed dowai the high-road 
to Calcutta — was completely out of sight. 1 at first 
thought -of pursuing him ; but a moment’s reflec- 
tion caused me to chmige my mind ; and instead, I 
turned and rode swiftly across the race-course to 
the house in the jungle. The lights were still 
burning there as I reined in my panting steed 
before the door, and shouted to the servants 
slumbering on the steps. They stared in sleepy 
surprise at seeing me ; still more so when I dis- 
mounted, bade one of them hold the mare, and 
ran into the house, ‘Miss Lorton!’ shouted I; 
and almost instantly she appeared. 

She had altered during the last six months, had 
grown thinner and paler ; and the expression of 
her features was more melancholy than ever. 

‘ Oh, Dr Stanmore ! ’ she exclaimed ; and I 
j could not help noticing with satisfaction that 
i she looked glad to see me, 

‘ Miss Lorton, listen ! I believe the time of your 
escape has come. The detectives are after your 
uncle upon some charge or other ; he has fled on 
horseback down the Calcutta high-road 3 and I 
have hastened here to see what I can do for 
you.’ 

‘How did it all come about ?’ she asked, looking 
at me in utter bewilderment. 

I related the events of the evening as briefly 
as possible. ‘ You must not remain here,’ I 
concluded.: 

‘Why? What am I to do ? ’ 

‘ That villain is fox enough, if he can elude his 
pursuers for a while, to slink back here, and carr}”- 
you ofl^ or else to send his son. — Hark ! what is 
that?’ There was a clatter of hoofs outsida I 
had not arrived a moment too soon; the next 
instant a young man, in military undress uniform, 
entered the room* 

‘ It is Stephen ! ’ cried Miss Lorton in dismay. 

‘ Do not he afraid,’ whispered I reassuringly ; ‘ I 
will take care of you.’ 

‘ Who are 3 ’-ou, and what are you doing here ? ’ 

‘ I am Dr Stanmore ; you are Stephen Lorton,’ 
was ray cool reply. ‘ I am here as your cousin’s 
friend. What are you here for ? ’ 

‘ To take her to her aunt’s house in Calcutta,’ 

‘ Dr Stanmore, do not let me go,’ pleaded the 
girl ; ‘ they will kill me.’ 

‘Have no fear. — You hear,’ added I, turning 
haughtily to young Lorton, ‘this lady is under 
my protection ; the sooner you take yourself off 
the better.’ 

I will not attempt to describe Stephen Lorton’s 
rage at this, nor repeat the language he made use 
of. He abused me in. the most violent manner ; 
and finally turned fiercely upon his cousin. ‘ As 
for you,’ he stormed, ‘ fool, lunatic that you ate, 
the asylum will henceforth he your home, as it 
should have been your motheFs I’ . 

My blood boiled at this cowardly insult far 
more than it had done at any of the abuse to 
myself. I could no longer control myself, and 
seizing the fellow by the collar before he well 
knew what was coming, I dragged him outside 
the house and kicked him down the steps, 
at the bottom of which he lay stunned and 
motionless. I then returned to Miss Lorton, whom 
I found cowering in a corner of the room, almost 
frightened to death. 

‘ Come, with me,’ said I, taldng her hand. ‘Do 
not be afraid ; I am your friend, you know.’ 
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‘Wliere will you take me 1 ’ asked ske luechani- 

‘ To my house for the present. Put on some- 
thing warm ; the night-air is chilly.’ 

She disappeared into a side-room for a minute, 
then returned, wearing the opera-cloak and 
Turkish fez. ‘ I have nothing else/ she explained. 

<It does not matter/ I replied, as we stepped 
out into the verandah. 'You have some distance 
to walk ; shall you mind V 

‘0 no. But there is one thing ; may I take 
Gyp?’ 

' Certainly you may. Where is he ? ’ , 

She whistled, and the black collie came hound- 
ing up, I waited a moment as we passed Stephen 
Lorton, who was beginning to shew signs of return- 
ing consciousness ; then, having satisfied myself 
that he was not dead, I gave my arm to Miss 
Lorton, and leading Elaine hy the bridle, left for 
ever the house in the jungle. We walked slowly, 
and as the distance was considerable, the night 
was pretty far advanced hy the time we arrived 
at my house. 

'Eow, Miss Lorton/ said L ‘You have trusted 
yourself entirely to me; will you do as I tell you 1’ 

' Yes/ replied she simply. ‘You know best’ 

‘Well, then,’ I went on; ‘this house is yours 
for the present ; my servants will have orders to 
obey you in everything. One of them can speak 
English ; and you must tell him when you want 
anything.’ 

‘ And you ? ’ inq^uired she. 

‘ I am going down to Calcutta upon important 
business. There is a train in ahont half an hour’s 
time, which I shall catch. I shall he hack before 

'There was little sleep for me that night, speed- 
ing along in the train to Calcutta, my brain in a 
perfect whirl of excitement from the events of the 
evening. It was about five a.m. when I reached 
my cousin’s house. She^was an early riser, and I 
had only an hour to wait before she appeared in 
her riding habit. 

‘ What brings you here, Eustace ? ’ asked she in 
amazement at seeing me. ‘Is anything the matter? 
You look ill.’ 

‘ I have come to beg a favour of yon/ said I ; 
and then, without any further preamble, I told 
her the whole of Sibyl Lorton’s history as it had 
been related to me ; went on with a brief account 
of ITorris Lorton’s flight ; of the scene with Stephen 
at the house in the jungle, and wound tip by 
informing her that Miss Lorton was at my house, 
alone, and except for me, friendless. ‘"Will you 
not help her V were my concluding words. 

Geraldine Horley was impulsive and thor- 
oughly kind-hearted. ‘Eustace,’ said she, ‘you 
must return to Mooderand as soon as possible, in 
order to guard against any fresh villainy on the 
part of Mr Lorton or his son. I will go with you.’ 

‘ Heaven bless you, Geraldine ! ’ 

‘ Listen ! ’ she went on gravely. ‘ My conscience 
has often reproached me for not interesting myself 
in that poor girl when I first saw her. Now I will 
do my best to make up for that neglect.’ 

She was as good her word. In another five 
hours’ time we arrived at the Mooderand rmlway 
station ; a large crowd was gathered on the plat- 
form, and universal excitement prevailed. 

‘Caught at last!’ the station-master exclaimed 
excitedly and incoherently. 


‘ Who ? ’ inquired I, 

‘ He they have been after so long. There he 
stands,’ And looking in the direction indicated, 
I saw, standing handcuffed between two detectives, 
Norris Lorton. 

‘Where are you going to take him?’ I, asked, 
making my way up to the group. 

‘ To Calcutta/ replied one of the detectives ; 
‘ then on to England,’ 

‘ There is no train to Calcutta for an hour and a 
half,’ said I, ‘ Will you bring him to my house 
for a short time ? A relation of his is there.’ 

The men hesitated ; hut a promise of reward 
overcame their scruples, and they consented to 
grant me an interview with their prisoner. Arrived 
at my house, I introduced Mrs Ilorley to Miss 
Lorton, and leaving them together, repaired to the 
room known as my studio, into which the detec- 
tives and Norris Lorton were presently nshered. 

‘First of all/ said I, ‘will you tell me the 
charge against Mr Lorton 1 ’ 

‘ 'Theft, sir, and forgery/ was the reply. ‘ A nice 
job wo have had to run him down.’ 

‘ A double charge. Who prosecutes ? ’ 

‘ For the theft, sir, Mr Vivian Clare ; for the 
forgery, Mr John Horley.’ 

Ill all my life I have never been so completely 
taken aback as I was by this speech. I could do 
nothing but stand and stare in dumb amazement 
at the detectives and their prisoner. 

‘Perhaps you would like to hear the whole 
affair, sir f ’ said one of the former. 

I nodded assent ; and the man went on : ‘ It 
all began with the theft, sir. Ho stole an oil-paint- 
ing belonging to Mr Clare ; bribed the servant, it 
is supposed. That was not found out for some 
time; for Mr Clare got seriously hurt in an accident 
on the Metropolitan Eailway, was taken to the 
nearest hospital, and did not know about its 
having been stolen. In the meantime, this fellow 
here sold the picture to Mr John Ilorlo.y, a 
wealthy merchant, residing at Surbiton, and forged 
a cheque of his to the tune of some thousands.’ 

‘ Good gracious ! ’ exclaimed I. ‘ But you have 
been a long time finding him out ; have you not ?’ 

‘ Well, yes sir, wo have ; but it was like this. 
Owing to Mr Clare’s illness, the theft was not 
found out till long after the foigery ; and Mr 
Lorton contrived to throw suspicion on his brother,, 
who had died suddenly about that time. When 
Mr Clare got well again, he began about his 
picture, and he it was who first discovered we 
were on the wrong scent. A warrant was then 
made out against this fellow ; hut he had bolted 
of course. We had some trouble, as you may 
imagine, first in tracking him here, and then 
catching him ; hut it is done at last ; and now he 
is safe for the next fourteen years.’ 

I looked at Norris Lorton with a horror and 
disgust I could not conceal. A common thief and 
forger ; and Sibyl had been in his power so long ; 
he had even tried to marry her to Ids son. 

‘ Can you allow me a few minutes’ private con- 
versation with this man ? ’ asked L ‘ I know him 
well.’ 

After a little demur, the detectives consented, 
feeling certain that, being handcuffed, he couhl 
not escape, and withdrew to another room, where 
I had ordered breakfast to he prepared for them. 

‘ Mr Lorton,’ said I, ‘ you have not much time 
left before you leave this land for ever ; the law 
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will not deal leniently witli you ; in all proba- 
bilityj I may never see your face again. Before 
you go, let me entreat you to make a full confes- 
sion of your conduct to your niece.' 

Nopis Lorton raised his head and regarded me 
steadily. *Dr Stanniore,’ said he, ‘you are a 
gentleman ; you do not taunt a poor fellow when 
he is down : I do not mind telling ^ou the truth. 
My niece is no more mad than you or I, and 
neither was her mother. She has told you her 
history, you say. Well, after that day they took 
her to X. Street, she had a severe attack of low 
nervous fever, and was for a time really off her 
head. Her father died suddenly when she was ill, 
and then I had to quit the country ; you know 
why. My niece was then so far recovered as to be 
able to get up ; but her mind was very feeble. I 
bribed the nurse in charge to secrecy ; and gave 
the poor girl some drugged wine, which had the 
effect of stupefying her, so that she can remember 
nothing of the journey from London to South- 
ampton, I got her on board just before the 
steamer started, so as to leave no time for awk- 
■W'ard inquiries. During the voyage, I often heard 
the passengers speak of her as the “mad girl," 
and it used to please me. Then one rough day 
she fell do^vn the companion and cut her head. 
You have seen the soar. She had slight hrain- 
fever afterwards, which of course helped me out 
in my plans j but she got over it too quickly for 
my liking, and the day we lauded at Calcutta I 
repeated the dose. 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ cried I in horror. 

‘ I meaUj’ continued he, ‘ that I gave her more 
drugged wine, just enough to make her look and 
walk as if she had no idea of what she was doing.' 

It was on my lips to tell him in the bitterest 
terms what I thought of such wickedness ; but his 
hands were chained : I bit my lips and was silent. 

He went on; ‘My son Stephen told me of the 
house in the jungle where you first saw me, I 
thought it a safe place for me to live in. My 
servants were all bribed to secrecy ; one of them, 
who had been in my son’s service for two or three 
years, acted as interpreter between me and the 
others, for I am no Bengalee or Hindustanee 
scholar ; and there I lived in safety, hoping one 
day to see my niece become my son’s wife.’ 

‘ How did you get here ? ’ asked I. 

‘ I came as far as Barah, the next station to this 
by rail ; and then we took palkis [palanquins] the 
rest of the way.’ 

‘ One more question. Why did you enter your 
niece’s name on the passengers’ list as your 
daughter?’ 

‘I hoped it would throw Vivian Clare off the 
scent. But it was a failure. Ah, well ! I have 
had my day ; now it is some one else’s turn. Those 
detectives were too sharp ; they set a trap for me 
by the railway, and another by the high-road. 
Stephen said he would go and carry Sibyl off, but 
I suppose you prevented him ? ’ 

‘ I did ’was the reply. ‘ Miss Lorton is in. this 
house. Would you wish to see her once more ? ’ 

‘ In this house ? ’ said he incredulously. ‘Why — 
what ’ 

‘ She is under my protection and that of a lady 
who is staying here ; my cousin Mrs Francis 
Horley.’ 

‘ John Horley’s daughter-in-law ? ’ 

‘ The same.’ 
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At this ^moment the detectives returning, re- 
spectfully informed me that it was time to start. 

‘Wait a minute,’ I entreated; and without 
stopping to again ask Norris Lorton, I hastily left 
the room and summoned his niece. She came 
in slowly, looking pale and melancholy as usual. 
Seeing her uncle in handcuffs, she started violently. 
‘ What has he done ? ’ whispered she. 

‘He has broken the laws,’ replied I. ‘They 
will take liim to England to he tried there.’ 

‘One word,’ she exclaimed. ‘Is it on my 
account ? If so, I wOI not prosecute.’ 

‘No. It has nothing to do with his treatment 
of you.’ 

‘ Our time is up, sir,’ pleaded one of the detectives, 

‘ Good-bye, uncle,’ said Miss Lorton, advancing 
towards the prisoner — a look of infinite compassion 
in her blue eyes. ‘ We may never meet again ; 
say good-bye to me.’ 

Noriis Lorton hung his head, and a crimson 
flush suffused his cheeks. I believe that for the 
first time since many a long year, a better feeling 
awoke in the man’s bad selfish nature, and that 
for the time at least his humiliation was deep. 

‘ Good-bye, girl,’ said he hoarsely. ‘I have wronged 
you shamefully. Stanmore knows all. Ask him. 
Forgive met’ 

The young, innocent, and forgiving girl leant 
forward, the tears standing in her eyes, and kissed 
the criminal, her persecutor, upon the forehead. 
*I forgive you, uncle,’ she murmured. ‘Good-bye.’ 

Then the detectives led him away, and we lost 
sight of him for ever. I afterwards heard that he 
pleaded ‘ guilty ’ at his trial, and was sentenced to 
fourteen years’ penal servitude ; but he died before 
the third year of his imprisonment had expired. 

I have not much more to tell. The story of 
Norris Lorton’s arrest upon the double charge of 
theft and forgery soon became public property. 
The English weekly papers were studied with 
unremitting attention, and it seemed to me that 
my neighbours regarded me rather as an accom- 
plice in his crime, than as Sibyl Lorton’s friend 
and protector ; for they treated me with the utmost 
indift'erence and coldness, and would sneeriugly 
remark ‘that Dr Stanmore had an eye to a 
rich wife when he took Miss Lorton under his 
protection.’ 

My cousin Geraldine Horley took Miss Lorton 
to Calcutta with her to stay ; there the latter 
rapidly improved in health, and the two ladies 
formed a friendship which has never been broken. 
Soon after their departure to Calcutta, I applied for 
three months’ leave, and obtained it, though not 
without a great deal of demur and delay on the 
part of the authorities. 

The reader can guess how I spent my holiday. 
I ■\vent to England by the quickest route ; had a 
brief but happy meeting with mpy dear Mends ; 
and more than this, found out Vivian Clare. 

I had not much trouble in doing so ; a young 
friend of mine, likewise an artist, furnished me 
with his address, and I lost no time in repairing to 
him. I ■will not dwell upon our conversation. I 
related to him the events recorded in this chapter 
and the preceding ones ; Sibyl Lortoii’s wrongs, her 
uncle’s arrest, my cousin’s kind protection of her. 

‘The two ladies are fast friends,’ said I, ‘but we 
must part them now. I speak professionally. Miss 
Lorton must return to England as soon as possible ; 
her health ■will not stand the Indian climate.’ 
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ied’ Clare, ‘.will receive lier acquainted witli the state of his health and the 
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‘a,cfree, I thouj^ht I •would try the Eibbon. sftheme ; 
and it succeeded.’ 

Had the wily damsel been taken to task for 
playing her sire such a scurvy trick, she would 
probably have pleaded that all is fair in love ami 
war. Love, however, is a poor excuse for decep- 
tion, while to cheat a foe, especially when that 
foe is an invader, is justifiable enough. During 
the Dranco-Gernian war, a couple of hundred 
IThlans arrived in a Horman village. One of the 
jieasants hurried to a neighbouring hamlet to 
warn a well-to-do farmer that he might expect a 
visit from the unwelcome raiders. The farmer 
was equal to the emergency. Calling his wife 
and daughters, all went to work with a will. 
Torn qnilts, tattered petticoats, dilapidated gowns, 
were thrown over the hacks of the cattle, envelop- 
ing them up to their horns ; their feet and their 
heads were bound with straw j and then the sheep 
and goats were treated in the same fashion. 
Bottles of medicine were scattered about ; a large 
trough was filled with water, and in its midst was 
placed p arajole syringe. Up came the Uhlans ; 
but at sight of the 'strangely attired animals and 
the monster squirt they hesitated. At last one of 
tlie troopers inquired what was the matter. ‘ The 
plague, that’s all,’ said the farmer'. He had to 
answer no more questions ; his visitors turned their 
horses’ heads and galloped off at their best speed, 
to make requisition elsewhere. 

Bor a less legitimate end did Patrick Murphy 
exercise his invention. Pat was a candidate for 
admission into the police force of a certain town, 
and his appearance before the Mayor was hailed 
with a cry from the crowd of wonld-be officers 
of, ‘ Ho can’t write his name, yer Honour ! ’ His 
Honour announced that he was only there to take 
down the names of those who wished to apply for 
the •vacant situation, and told Murphy to come 
again that day fortnight, 

‘Now, Pat,’ said a well-wisher, ‘go home, and 
every night do you get a big piece of paper and a 
good stout pen, and keep writing your name. I ’ll 
set the copy for you.’ 

Pat obeyed instructions ; and when the day came 
;md the Mayor asked if he could write, boldly 
replied ; ‘ Troth, an’ it’s meself that jist can.’ 

‘Take that pen,’ said the Mayor, ‘and -^vrite 
-^write your name.’ 

As Pat took up the pen, exclamations arose 
behind him. ‘ Pat ’s a- writing ; he ’s got a quill 
in his fist ! ’ cried one amassed rival. ‘ Small good 
will it do him ; he can’t write wid it,’ cried another. 
They were dumfounded when Murphy recorded 
his name in a hold round hand and the Mayor 
declared ‘ That ’ll do ; ’ hut recovering from their 
surprise, two of them shoixted out together: ‘Ask 
him to write somebody elso’s name, yer Honour.’ ' 

‘Write my name, Murphy,’ said the Mayor. 

‘Write yer Honour’s name!’ exclaimed Pat. 

‘ Me commit forgery, and goin’ into the pollice I 
I can’t do it, yer Honour ! ’ 

The Irishman’s conscientious scruples were as 
opportunely improvised as the ear-ache afflicting 
Brougham, when engaged in an important case as 
junior counsel. His leader had been speaking 
for several hours, when he faltered suddenly and 
began to hesitate. Brougham rushed to the rescue. 
Putting on his face an expression of great suffer- 


ing, he begged to address the court on a matter 
personal to himself, but felt sure their lordships 
would pardon the interruption if they knew the 
agony he •was enduring in bis right ear from the 
killing draught rushing through the door leading 
into the Common Pleas. Might he, in the in- 
terests of his clients, entreat the interposition of 
the bench ? Their lordships expressed their sym- 
pathy for the sufferings of Mr Brougham, and 
ordered the door leading into the other court to 
be closed ; but still the obnoxious draught came. 
Windows were examined and pulled about, until 
the martyr to ear-ache, seeing his leader had 
recovered himself, pronounced himself satisfied, 
and free from pain. 

Sir Walter Scott talking to Eogers of his school- 
day.s, told him how he won his way to the top 
of his class by a bit of strategy. ‘ There was,’ said 
Scott, ‘ a hoy in mj class who always stood at the 
top, nor could I with all my efforts supplant him. 
Day came after day and still he kept his place, 
do what I would. At length I observed that 
when a question was asked him he always fumbled 
with his fingers at a particular button on the 
lower part of his waistcoat. To remove it, there- 
fore, became expedient in my eyes, and in an evil 
moment it was removed with a" knife. Great was 
my anxiety to know the success of my measure. 
When the boy was next questioned, his fingers 
sought the button, hut found it not ; he looked 
down for it ; it was to he no more seen than 
felt. He stood confounded, and I took possession 
of his place ; nor did he ever recover it ; or even, 
I believe, suspect who was the author of his 
wrong. Often in after-life has the sight of him 
smote me as I passed by him ; and often have 
I resolved to make some reparation ; hut it ended 
in good resolutions,’ 

Scott certainly took a mean advantage of his 
school-mate’s peculiarity, and did not deserve the 
success thus achieved. An equal hut better deserved 
success rewarded the ingenious device of a physi- 
cian having to deal with a very obstinate patient, 
whose weak point, or strong point, 'was his im- 
placable Toryism. The patient was a west of 
England bishop. He had been very ill, and to 
expedite recovery his physician prescribed small 
doses of brandy, to be taken at regular intervals. 
Now the prelate hated brandy, and declared he 
would have none of it. In vain did the physician 
insist upon the duty he owed to his diocese, his 
wife, and his family ; and when he suggested that 
his lordship had better make arrangements for 
his departure from this world, as without brandy 
he must die, the bishop calmly answered - that 
he was prepared to die, but he would not touch 
the brandy. Walking up to the head' of the bed, 
the doctor bent over the refractory man and 
whispered in his ear: ‘Need I remind you that 
Russell is in office, and a Whig will he your suc- 
cessor to the bishopric !’ ‘Fetch the brandy, 
doctor!’ cried the bishop; ‘I’U drink a quart 
if necessary !’ The ruse succeeded. 

When Sir John Bowring was staying at Khan 
Shfficuhe, he heard so much about the beauty 
of the Sheik’s young wife, that his curiosity was 
excited, and he was filled with a desire to see 
what the hepraised lady was like. One day the 
Sheik came to ‘ the Great Doctor ’ to entreat him 
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to cxire liis infant toy— the child of Im old age 
and his lovely spouse. Sir John thought the 
opportunity too good to he lost, and readily agreed 
to do what he could for the little sufferer, hut 
informed the Sheik that before he commenced 
operations it was indispensably necessary for him 
to see the bahy^s mother ; he could not else pre- 
scribe for the child. The Sheik declared that to 
be impossible, as an unbeliever could not he intro- 
duced into the harom of one of the faithful. 

' Then your child will die,’ was Bowring’s answer. 
The poor Sheik left in despair, but in the evening 
came again, saying the English doctor was very 
unkind, hut that he would do anything to save 
the child’s life, and that he would shew him 
the way to the haiem. Rejoicing at the success 
of his ruse, Sir John was led into a room, where 
he saw a veiled woman bending over a poor 
emaciated child lying on a rug, his body covered 
with charms. He addressed the mother with 
some inquiries as to the symptoms, and then, 
artfully pretending he could not hear her perfectly 
enough to understand what she said, asked her 
to remove her veil. The lady demurred. Tim 
doctor insi.sted, observing that European ^physi- 
cians studied the diseases of children in the' 
countenances of their mothers. At last she 
slowly raised her veil, when, instead of the 
angelic beauty he had expected, the cheated 
cheater was confronted with the face of a hideous 
dame, who said ; ‘I am the old wife !’ while the 
Sheik laughed at the doctor’s discomfiture. 

Strategy is a thing to be admired when it i.s 
employed for the circumvention of rogues. While 
the Ereuch were in Mexico, stage-robberies on the 
Monterey road became very frequent. The French 
commander resolved to put a stop to them; and 
this is how he did it. He dressed up half-a-dozen 
Zouaves in ladies’ attire, and sent them on in the 
next stage, their faces hidden by veils, their 
carbines hidden by their petticoats. The stage 
was stopped; the ladies, without waiting to lie 
invited, left the vehicle, and fell into line with the 
rest of the passengers. Suddenly a series of reports 
came from that lino, and some dozen robbers lay 
dead ; the rest discreetly disappeared. For a long 
while afterwards it was only requisite to display 
a diawl and bonnet conspicuously to secure a free 
passage for a stage on that route. 

Taking things for granted brought an illicit 
distiller to grief, after carrying on his- illegal 
calling for years, under , suspicion indeed, 'but 
nevertheless with complete immunity. MTavish 
rented a small farm in Grlentartan, hut the revenue 
officers never found any apparatus upon the 
premises, nor any of the necessary ingredients 
about the farm. Every nook and cjfanny of the 
neighbouring hills and dells was rigorously 
searched again and again, without any result save 
exposing the officers to the taunts of MTavish* 
Where this wonderfully concealed ‘still’ might 
he, was the question to which ho answer was 
forthcoming. Dwellers , in the glen of course had 
not the faintest notion of its whereabouts. One 
night an exciseman with two comrades knocked 
tip the occupants of a farmhouse and demanded 
a horse^ and cart in the ' Queen’s name, saying he 
had seized M'Tavish’s illicit .-still with all its 
contents, and required assistance to carry the 
whole to headquarters. There was no resisting the 
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demand; horse and cart were .soon ready, and a 
driver too. Getting into the cart with his assistants, 
the exciseman ordered the man to drive as fast 
as he could, without telling him where he wanted 
to be taken. Mover dreaming but that the officer 
had previously discovered and seized the still, the 
man drove on, and i')ulled up at the concealed spot. 
Out jumped the exci.seman ; the entrance was hurst 
open, and M‘TavisIi. was a prisoner and his bothy 
emptied of its contents before he could compre- 
hend how the misfortune had befallen him and his 
long-kept secret had been discovered. 

'Very cleverly too did M'Manus the Bow Street 
runner xxnearth a hidden burglar whom, he sus- 
pected of having broken' into a gentleman’s house 
a few miles out of London. Going into a public- 
house ‘xxsed’ by the man he ■wanted (Smith, let 
us call him), M‘J\:[anus got into conversation with 
the company, and hy-and-by observed that he did 
not see Smith. It came out that that worthy had 
not been there since the day of the robbery. The 
runner next inquired at the difterent coach-offices, 
and found that a man resembling Smith had gone 
down to Oxford the day after the burglary had l)een 
committed. The next Oxford coach took him down 
to that towm. Then getting himself very shabbily 
dressed, M‘Manus next went round the outskirts of 
the town, and when he came to an inn, xvent in, 
saying : ‘ I want a pot of beer for Smith ; ’ to ho 
answered that they knew no such person there, 
and go his ways. At last his perseverance xvas 
rewarded by the reply : ‘ We ’ll send it’ ‘ No,’ said 
M'Munxxs; ‘that won’t do ; he’s in a hurry, and 
I 'm to go with you.’ Go with the beer he did, ’ 
found his man, and the stolen property in hie 
possession, A capital ruse this. 

A .still shrewder trick w'as that , played by an 
Oxford Professor, when a student came, to tell him, 
that he had lost or been robbed of a parcel of 
bank-notes. The Professor took down the numbers 
of the notes, and told the loser to keep his own 
counsel. Next morning, the walls were covered 
with hills in’oclaiming that such-and-such notes 
had been lost ; but the crafty scholar had taken 
care to put imaginary nxxmbers to them, and before 
many hours had elapsed, one of the lost notes xvas. 
tendered at the bank ; the truly advised teller 
gave the presenter into custody, and all the missing 
notes were recovered. 


THE ICE-BRIDGE. 

In January 1871, with a large number of others, 
I stood upon the Durham Terrace, in the city 
of Quebec, the Gibraltar of America, and looked 
down on the mighty river St Lawrence. The 
thermometer had that morning marked a very 
low point ; and all around there could he seen 
hut the dazzling snow, covering city, plain, and 
mouxitain alike; while from the bosom of the 
great river rose a mist -which wholly concealed its 
black waters from view. What could induce, 
human beings, in such an extreme atmosphere, to 
pace up and down this exposed promenade, which 
in summer commands a view unrivalled in the- 
whole world? The formation of the ‘ice-bridge’ 
xvas mornentardy expected. The ferry steamers, 
whose traffic woxxld be put a stop to by the ice- 
hridge, had been prevented leaving -their wharJs 
under a penalty of heavy fines, and of being fired 
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into, by order of tbe authorities, were they to 
attempt to break it. Pacing the bitter cold, all 
anxiously looked down upon the hidden stream, 
and vigorously paced up and down the snow- 
clad terrace. 

Suddenly a cry was heard: ^It is taken.’ 
Instantly all rushed to the railing and excitedly 
peered down upon the waters. Slowly the mist 
arose, and in its place appeared a smooth surface 
of dark-blue _ ice, extending far down the river 
to Indian Point, and up as far as the eye could 
reach. Under the cloud of mist, Nature had 
performed her work ; in a few minutes had impro- 
vised a bridge out of the power of man to con- 
struct, a glorious crystal plane, as wonderful as it 
was beautiful. The opposite shore, which, up to 
within a few minutes, was almost unattainable, 
had been, as it were in a flash of time, brought 
into instant communication. Minute by minute ■ 
the bridge^ was strengthening ; the intense cold 
quickly thickened the ice ; and in an hour after 
its ‘ taking,’ a boy, in a sleigh drawn by a dog, 
ventured on its surface. As they progressed 
towards the opposite shore, a rumbling sound as 
of distant thunder rose from the river, for the thin 
ice was as a sounding-hoard; and even when the 
sleigh became as a speck, the rumbling sound 
continued reverberating between the opposing high 
lands. Then followed, as it seemed to me, fool- 
hardy skaters, who, venturing on the brittle 
surface, sped in sweeping circles hither and 
thither ; then hundreds followed. 

What a view the bridge presented! countless 
men luxuriating in the fascinating enjoyment of 
skating on virgin ice. It was barely more than 
an inch in thickness, and it appeared mad temerity 
to trust such fragility ; but still the crowd in- 
creased, and its delirium grew wilder. Each 
moment, I knew, added to the general safety, 
yet every one had to keep separate from all 
others ; for it was noticed that when three or four 
approached the same locality, the india-rubber- 
like ice sunk, as if it were ready to ingulf the 
reckless pleasure-seekers. 

On the wharfs and quays along the river-side 
were collected hundreds of on-lookers ; so I de- 
scended, after my bird’s-eye view, to have a 
closer inspection. Over the edge of the wharf 
upon which I stood was suspended a ladder, from 
the foot of which planks were laid on the ice, 
and by these the skaters gained access to the 
stronger ice beyond, strapping on their skates 
before descending the ladder, A continual row 
of people were venturing down shod with skates, 
and were soon eddying over the glassy surface. 
I watched one after another to discover if there 
were airy show of bravado in their action, but 
there seemed to exist but the one feeling of 
anxiety and eagerness to join the river revel. 
Suddenly there was a tremor in the shining mass, 
and a paralysis seemed to strike on-lookers and 
skaters alike ; the ice was moving, the bridge 
was breaking up. Instantly the skaters rushed 
towards tlie wharfs, rapidly they crossed the 
planks and scaled the ladders ; many were im- 
mersed in the chilly waters, but all save one 
escaped a watery grave ; his body was shortly 
recovei'ed, and borne home to a disconsolate widow 
and her helpless orphans. The crystal bridge was 
a thing of the past, and an immortal soul was 
ushered into eternity. 


The next morning’s sun rose clear and bright, 
and shed its rays upon a night-formed bridge as 
pure and smooth as afiy mirror; the first had 
descended with the falling tide ; but the ivorks of 
Nature are rapidly carried out, and in its place 
another spanned the broad St Lawrence. Even 
now the venturesome skaters, careless of yester- 
day’s meinories, rushed wildly over its surface ; and 
ice-boats in scores swept across it with amazing 
rapidity, their white sails reflecting back the 
sun’s rays as the wings of sea-gulls. It w'as a 
gala festival, and men and women revelled in 
the rare enjoyment. From the city height it was 
a panorama, a kaleidoscopic view of changing 
forms of human beings, of boats, of vehicles. A 
bond of harmony and conviviality had been formed 
between the city of Quebec, Point Levis, the 
island of Orleans, Beauport, and other villages ; 
and representatives from each place met in unison 
on the river plain, from which, midst the sound 
of ever-tinkling sleigh-hells, rose strains of music 
and the joyous shouts and merry laughter of men 
and women- Viewed from where I stood the ice- 
bridge was as a glass, everything on its surface, 
being reflected in it; the steep cliffs of Levis 
threw their shadows on it as on a lake, 

W e— -that is, myself and two friends, a bride and 
bridegroom of few days — were standing on the 
Durham Terrace, looking down upon, this novel 
and exciting picture, and were carried away with an 
enthusiasm and a desire to join in the glorious 
carnival. Quickly we provided ourselves with 
skates, and descending to the Lower Town, soon 
found ourselves upon the ice. Near by was an 
ice-boat, ready to be chartered for a voyage to 


convey. 

crimson were wrapped around us, and we felt as 
comfortable as though we sat before a parlour 
fire ; our faces alone could tell how cold was the 
westerly breeze, which was now carrying ns with 
the flight of a bird over the shining surface. 
Meeting similar craft was as a flash of light- 
ning ; and skaters and horses were distanced by 
us in every passing moment. Rapidly we passed 
up the river : on one side were the liowning 
battlements and citadel of Quebec, while on the 
other were the higher heights of Levis ; and now 
we were beneath the Plains of Abraham, crowned 
by the monument of the illustrious Wolfe, rushing 
past the now desolate timber coves, which in 
summer are crowded with vessels, and which now 
shewed at the foot of the cliff the long line of the 
white-washed cottages of the hard-working lumber- 
men. On one side were the churches of St 
Columba de Sillery and St Augustine, and on the 
other of St Nicholas and New Liverpool, and then 
the Falls of the Chaudiere. 

We had swept upwards for over ten miles, when, 
with a slight twist of the tiller, our boat, with 
marvellous rapidity, was on the home-stretch. 
Again we passed villages, churches, and coves, and 
now and then a frozen-iu vessel ; then Quebec and 
Levis rose above our heads, and our bow pointed to 
where the Montmorenei Falls threw their vapoury 
column high into the rarefied atmosphere ; already 
its cone had begun to form, and we could even see 
dark objects ascending and descending its slippery 
sides. Onward we swept, past the villages of 
Beauport, I’Ange Gardieu, and Chateau Richer- 
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wlien again we turned, and doubling le Bout de 
risle d’Orleans, we stretched over towards the vil- 
lage of St Joseph de Levis, and skirted along the 
south shore of the St Lawrence, till we struck 
across to our starting-point, where we arrived after 
a wild ride of about forty miles, accomplished 
with marvellous speed. Owing to the circum- 
scribed size of the.'cabin/ our limbs were somewhat 
stiff, and to recover the circulation, of blood, we put 
on our skates. 

No sooner had the steel touched the glistening 
ice than w'e felt the freedom^ of a liberated eagle ; 
we seemed hardly to touch ice, but xatlier to be 
carried through air. Hundreds of skaters w'ere 
gliding hither and thither ; ice-hoats with their 
white sails were sweeping upwards and down- 
wards ; and horses as if in delirium were galloping 
in every direction. I remained with my friend 
the bride, while her husband, impatient of our 
more tardy progress, forged ahead, we following 
as best we could, but not keeping up witli lus 
rapid movements. She, full of ha])pines8 and 
joy, glided along by my side, and I could see 
her proudly watching the movements of, her loved 
one as he skilfully gyrated and executed diflicult 
figures on the keen ice. Her loving eyes did 
not lose sight of him for a moment, and in 
human, sympathy I rejoiced in her unalloyed hap- 
piness. Her glad expression shewed me that to 
her, love and life were synonymous. As I watched 
her, I was startled by her sudden look of intense) 
horror. I turned my eyes in the direction which 
riveted her gaze, and saw nothing but the crowd 
of skaters, In a moment, however, there was a 
rush among them to a central spot, and loud cries ; 
blit my attention was diverted from them by a 
piercing shriek from the woman by my side. I 
had just time to catch her and prevent her falling, 
and was holding her in my arms, when I chauccnl 
to look at the ice beneath us, mid there, under its 
cruel surface, in. the death-cold water, swept down 
by the rushing tide, was the struggling form, of 
her husband, vainly clutching and grasping, and 
striving to break through the icy fetters! As be 
passed beneath us, ha gave .one despairing look 
upwards, and was swept away for over from our 
sight! Portumitely his young bride had fainted, 
and was mercifully spared that last agonised look. 
I conveyed her to her home, where for numj’' 
a succeeding day and night, she lay on her couch 
the. helpless prey of brain-fever, and from which 
couch, she rose, bereft of reason, to become the 
inmate of an asylum. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIElsrCB AND A-aTS. 


Mb Jamin, of the Academy of Boiencesj Paris, 
has embodied in a paper on Illumination by Elec- 
tricity many particulars of interest to generq.1 
readers. The Gramme machine,, he says,, and the 
Jablochkoff candle have made the application of 


electricit;^ to • purposes of illuminatiou, a fact 
The carbon-points of a powerful 


beyond doubt. , ^ 

maobine are equal to the sun m lustre. It is even 
possible that this limit may be overpassed, for our 
sun does not occupy the first position, in the, uni- 
verse. It is a Stax already old, the cooling of 
which is much advanced, and whose yellowish 
light begins to approach that of terrestrial flames. 
In qnautity and quality the electxic light greatly 


exceeds all flames j and it is precisely this im- 
mense profu.siou of illuminating power ^ that _ is 
regarded as objectionable. But not.hiug is easier 
than to reduce tlie lustre of tlio light to any 
degree that may be desired ; it is only necessary 
to cover the arc with a large opalescent globe. 
This, while hiding tlie light, receives all the rays,, 
and dispenses them in the same way a.s if the 
globe itself were luminous, 

A light to be applicable for xnirposcs of illumi- 
nation should contain the seven primitive coloure 
of the spectrum in certain proportimis. Tim 
flames of oil and gas do not contain the true jno- 
portions, w'hich is the cause of their inferiority. 
The light from the carbons of the electric light is 
■white ; absolutely the same as that of the smi, and 
contains all the simple rays in the same propor- 
tions. It is complete and perfect, and replaces 
daylight without any modification. It is not the 
same with the arc itself, which is violet blue, and. 
gives to electric illumination the blni.sh tint udiich 
iias been objected to with reason. But it is a 
fault of excess, which can be remedied, for while 
the missing mys cannot bo added to gaslight, the 
superfluous rays can bo removed froiu the electric 
light. Uranium glass and many other substances 
furnish the means of suppression. This suppres- 
sion is necessary in other respects, for the objec- 
tionable rays are said to attack the humours of the 
eye and to be tlie origin of grave diseases. 

In ordinary combustion a large amount of heat 
is produced, and noxious products are thrown off ; 
but the electric light does not vitiato the atmo- 
Bi>here, and makes very little heat, which every 
one will recognise as important merits. 

The conditions of good electrical lighting must 
bo detenninod by a study of the general illumina- 
tion of objects during the day. When the sky is 
clouded, the sunlight pierces the clouds as through 
a ground glass, and the whole .sky is like an 
immense illuminated coiling, radiating light from 
every point and in all directions. The objects 
illuminated diffuse in their turn the light which 
they receive, so that there i.s an iuterci’o.S3ing of 
rays, producing the effect of a mean amount of 
light everywhere : this is r/eneral iUiwnnation, ahd 
is the model that must be followed. The ceilings, 
walls, and floors must be well illuminated, so that 
the diffused light may be radiated into tlie empty 
spaces ; and tlxat the quantity may be the same 
everywhere, it will be necessary to multiply the 
sources of light, and to cover all the openings by 
which it may escape. 

The exterior light enters by the windows during 
the day, and it is by them that the noctimial 
illumination escapes. When Mr Jabloclikoff in- 
troduced electric lighting into the laboratory of 
the Sorbonue, the feeble effect it jiroduced was 
astonishing. The buildixrg is covered with a glass 
roof, by which it is well lighted during the day, 
hut which allowed the escape of at least one half 
of the ligl'it produced by the electric candles. This 
■wasted light illuminated the high walls of the sur- 
rounding buildings, and gave a brilliant but useless 
illumination in the court. The experiment would 
have succeeded had the roof been covered with, a 
thick white covering to throw down the light so 
prodigally wasted. 

The same thing happens with gas, and will occur 
with electricity in the illumination of public 
places. All lamps waste half their light in radia- 
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tion towards the ■ sky. A simple reflector would 
return it to the ground and double t]ie illumina- 
tion. 

These conclusions have been tested, and visitors 
to Paris may now see there a street lighted by 
electricity, which, as described, is as clear and 
dilEusive as moonlight 

Captain Abney, P.R.S., has undertaken a series 
of photographic experiments in which sensitive 
films are exposed to the action of the spectrum 
in different kinds of atmosphere. He finds as a 
general result that the image shews no signs of 
oxidation in atmospheres devoid of oxygen ; that 
the limit of sensibility of the compounds used is 
lowered towards the .least refrangible end of the 
spectrum ; and that according to their composition 
and the atmosphere in which the experiments are 
carried on, solutions are sensitive to different parts 
of the speotiTim. 

Here the investigation touches the question of 
photography_ in natural colours, of which mention 
was made in our last Month. Captain Abney 
says : ‘ If silver sub-chloride or silver sub-bromide 
be produced chemically, we have a dark compound 
formed, which, if exposed to the action of the 
spectrum while in an oxidising solution (sneh as 
hydrogen peroxide) rapidly takes the colour of the 
rays acting upon it, the yellow being the least 
marked. The red, green, and blue are, however, 
particularly well rendered by reflected light, and 
the plate shews the colours as seen when a dull 
light is thrown on the slit of the spectroscope,’ 
From this it will be understood that the investi- 
gation promises well for future discovery, The 
Captain’s ‘Notes’ are published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society, Nos. 187, 188. 

As some readers know, dynamite is made by 
mixing nitro-glycerine with a dry po^vdery earth, 
which by absorbing checks its tendency to ex- 
plode. in nearly all instances the powdery earth 
consists of infusoria, organisms so minute that 
Ehrenberg calculated that in a cubic inch there 
were forty-one millions. Enormous deposits have 
been discovered in America ; the city of Richmond 
is built on a stratum twenty feet thick which, 
extends into the adjoining State of Maryland; 
Nevada has large deposits, and recently the in- 
fusorial earth has been found in the state of New 
Jersey. Some kinds are largely sold in the 
United States as ‘Electrosilicon,’ an excellent 
polishing powder; and we are informed by a 
communication to the Liverpool Geological Society 
that ‘being a very poor conductor of heat, it 
forms a suitable covering for ice, beer-cellars, 
fireproof safes, steam-boilers, powder-magazines, 
and refrigerators. It is nearly five times lighter 
tlian dry earth, and only about half the weight 
of dry coal-ashes. It is not, combustible, and 
remains unaffected by the hottest fire.’ 

It was thought that this infusorial earth would 
be valuable as a fertiliser for lands deficient in 
silica, and the experiment has been, tried with 
complete success, for it was found that the tiny 
particles were carried into the substance of the 
wheat straw grown on the experimental field. 
The microscopist who made the discovery remarks : 
‘I look upon this application of vegetable silica 
to fertilising purposes as the most important 
adaptation of matter for the reproduction of vege- 
tation that lias ever been discovered.’ 

In a Report made to the Sociite d’Uncouragement 


pour PIndustrie Nationale, a description is given 
of a process by which chloride of methyl can be 
manufactured on so large a scale as to become 
pailable in commerce. The process, combining as 
it does scientific principles and ingenious adapta- 
tions, will interest chemists, and commend itself 
to numbers of persons, who will be glad to know 
that chloride of methyl can. he retailed at four 
francs the kilogramme. To manufacturers of dyes 
and colours it offers a twofold advantage — mode- 
rate cost, and freedom from the risk of explosion 
that attends the use of nitrate of methyl. 

Foreign journals report that experiments have 
been, made at Langenschwalbach in Prussia with 
a view to utilise the fibre of the common nettle. 
It was found that when treated in the same way 
as hemp, the fibre came out as soft as silk and 
as strong as linen ; and this result being regarded 
as encouraging, a large plantation of nettles has 
been made to provide material for experiments 
on a larger scale. 

In a paper read before the American Philo- 
sophical Society, Philadelphia, interesting par- 
ticulars are given of the progress of tree-planting 
in the United States, from which we gather that, 
so iar the results are satisfactory, especially in the 
treeless regions of the north- we.st. In Kansas and 
Nebraska, forcst-growtb is increasing rapidly from 
two causes — (1) ‘the arrest of prairie-fires by culti- 
vation, and the consequent spontaneous springing 
up on uncultivated portions of a thick growth of 
young trees ; and (2) the planting of forests, now 
doubly stimulated by legislative encouragement 
and by assured profit. Besides which, the planter 
finds increased comfort ; and it is claimed tlrnt 
a public benefit is already perceptible in a modi- 
fication of the climate, particularly in the way 
of assuaging the severity of the once unimpeded 
winds.’ 

Minnesota has taken up the work with enthu- 
siasm, and has already thousands of acres of young 


1 planted , 

road Company are about to plant eight hundred 
thousand more of the same kind in different places 
along their line of railway. Such being the 
initiatory results, we may safely predict that 
meteorologists of the next generation will have 
something to record concerning change and ame- 
lioration of climate in the United States. 

William Penn’s advice to his colonists was, in 
clearing their lands, to leave one acre in five 
covered with wood. A tabular statement of the pro- 
portions of forest remaining in different countries 
siiews Portugal, 4-40 per cent. ; Great Britain, 6 j 
Denmark, 5*50 ; Spain, 5’52 ; Holland, 7‘10 ; 
France, 1679 ; Belgium, 18-62 ; Italy, 20-7 ; 
Germany, 26 ; Sweden, 60 ; and Norwajq 66. 
There is an intimate connection between forests 
and water supply ; and it is important that care 
should be taken to protect springs and the head- 
waters of rivers by judicious planting. 

The almost unbearable sultriness of some weeks 
of summer in the' United States, has occasioned 
many attempts at cooling the air of dwelling- 
houses, not one of which has as yet proved suc- 
cessful. Among the latest are the use of large 
quantities of ice to produce a chilly atmosphere 
and thereby temper the heat ; and the employ- 
ment of large air-pumps to compress the air up 
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to tlie point when it heats the vessel in which it 
is contained, then to allow a portion of the air to 
expand, which is accompanied by an immediate 
lowering of the temperature. This last ia_ an 
entirely^ philosophical way of cooling, which might 
even be used for the manufacture of ice ; but 
the great cost of working it would prove fatal to 
its acloption. 

Mr De Eanee of the Geological Survey has 
communicated a paper to the Manchester Geologi- 
cal Society, ‘On the Palseozoie and Secondary 
Rocks of England as a Source of Water Supjjly for 
Towns and Districts,’ which contains much useful 
information on a subject growing every year more 
important, inasmuch as the demand for water 
increases, while springs and rivers do not increase. 
Instances are given which shew how vast are the i 
underground stores of water within the region 
occupied by the rocks above named. A spring at 
Barrow-in-Funiess yields from a depth of two 
hundred and fifty feet, thirteen thousand five hun- 
dred gallons of water daily. Nearly three million 
gallons a day are purapd from a single well at I 
Liverpool. Threc-fourtlia of the seven million i 
five hundred, thousand gallons auppdied daily to ! 
Birmingham is got from wells in the ‘ New Red,’ 
and the water is described as ‘of a uniformly: 
excellent quality,’ and the Perry well as ‘one of 
the best waters for dietetic and domestic purposes ’ 
ever inspected by the Rivers Pollution Commis- 
sioners. Kidderminster has deep wells, ono of 
which gives one hundred thousand gallons a day, 
and yet ‘ the domestic supply is entirely derived , 
from dangerously polluted shallow wells and i 
streams.’; | 

It is worth remarlc that the towns with a hard- j 
water supply have a lower death-rate than towns ; 
where the water is soft In manufacturing districts | 
the atmosphere is dirty, ‘ full of products of rcspi- i 
ration of animal life, animal and vegetable waste | 
and decay, and fumes of manufacturing processes, j 
which, carried by the winds, hang suspended until | 
condensation of moisture takes place, and are 
entangled in the minute globules ot water-forming 
clouds.’ 

‘ Ha.lf a pint of rain-water often condenses out of 
three thousand three hundred and seventy-three 
cubic feet of air— the quantity of air a man would 
breathe in eight days, so that in drinking that 
quantity he swallows an amount of impurity that 
would reach his lungs from the air in eight days 
only,’ ■ 

The well-water ,at Burton-on-Trent contains 
sulphate of lime, and, to this it is believed tiie 
pre-eminence of Burton beer is due. The water 


says: ‘From our traverse of the water-bearing 
strata of England, we arrive at llio conclusion that 
several miliious of our population live on areas 
capable of being supplied with immense stores of 
pure water.s contained in tlie Permian and New 
Red Sandstones, the Lower and Great Oolites, the 
Greensand, and the Chalk, thongh this population 
is at present suJfering all the ills resulting from a 


polluted water su; 


supply.’ And that ‘ in 
le valley of the. Tliaines 


should be exercised in extracting any large vokinuj 
of water by means of deep wells from tire under- 
ground springs, from the fact that these maintain 
the steady dry weather flow of the river, to which 
great damage might be done by any permanent 
lowering of the saturation line, like that which has 
taken place through exce.s3ive pumping in the 
metropolitan area.’ 

A correspondent furnishes the following testi- 
mony concerning the use of zinc in boilers : 

‘I had a piece of cast zinc weighing thirty-five 
and a half pounds suspended on an iron hook 
inside one of my boilers, a thirty horse-power. 
I have no hesitation in recording my conviction 
that the zinc has prevented the formation of now 
scale, and that it has tended to loosen the old scale.’ 

On the other hand, another corre.spondent in- 
forms us that zinc in contact with the metal of 
a boiler has an electro-chemical action, the . result 
of which is that iron, being of the two metals 
the most affected by oxidation, finds itself per- 
petually attacked during the ebullitioir of the 
water. No shale or other foreign substance can, 
therefore, adhere to the boiler, which is thus 
kept clean. This cleanliness, however, our coi"- 
respondent fears, may be at the expense of thin- 
ning or eating away the boiler-plates, a result of 
the electro- chemical action. Ho adds that the 
remedy is more disastrous than the evil ; and that 
those who at finst were enthusiastic supporters of 
zinc have now changed their views. 

We take the earliest opportunity of laying this 
side of the question before our readers. 


A TENDER MEMORY. 


A uxi'M footstep pattering on tho floor, 

, A golden head laid gently on iny knoo : 
A shadow darliening all the earth and sky, 
And lifu is sad and desolate to me. 


Sweet lips half parted in a peaceful smile ; 

The liglit of God upon that baby brow j 
A hiisli upon the tiny waxen face — 

Our darling ’h but a tender mem’ry now. 


on, its way to the wells dissolves large quantities of 
gypsum from the rocks through wniclx it psisses ; 
and Mr Griess, F.ILS., a chemist at Burton, states, 
that assuming the annual brewing of beer in tlie 
town to be one million four hundred thousand 
barrels, tlio quantity of gypsum contained therein 
and swallowed in various parts of the world will 
be three hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 

At Oxford an artesian well 420 feet deep, bored 
in 1832, contains salines in abundance, 1277 
grains per gallon, apd in its ‘ large proportion of 
sulphates, most nearly resembles some of the 
German mineral waters, such as Friedrichshall and 
Rehme.’ Compared with the Cheltenham water, 
it is nearly twice as rich in mineral constituents. 

After a survey of the whole region, the reporter 


Our grief nigh %cnt, wo try to calmly think, 
To ask ourselves half sternly — Is it right 
That we should mourn that to eternal rest 
Her infant form was laid ])y us to-night ? 


In, later years her footsteps might have turned 
Aside from paths that point the lieavonly gatii ; 
Perchance she might liavo hoard the awful words ; 
‘ You cannot enter now — too late— too late.’ 


And, now ? Ah, yes ! our darling calmly sleeps : 

Earth bolds for her nor hope, nor grief, nor loss : 
Another life has gained the pardon won 
With such deep pain upon the bitter cross. 

0. R. (JjiEsrr. 
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While a youth, James Graham was sent to the 
University of St Andrews by Ms guardian and 
hrother-iii-law, Archibald, Lord Rapier, sou of 
the famous inventor of logarithms. He was an 
apt if not an ardent student, and during . the 
two or three seasons of his attendance at college, 
acquired a respectable amount of classical know- 
ledge, besides exhibiting a genuine predilection 
for literature, which the stormy character of his 
after-life never quite destroyed. He married while 
still a young man, and had two sons. Returning 
from foreign travel, the young Earl of Montrose 
arrived about the time when Charles 1. began his 
fatal struggle with the English parliament, and 
when Scotland was in a state of religious pertur- 
bation. In all quarters, things were verging 
towards a civil war — on the one side royalists, 
on the other Puritans and Covenanters. It was a 
grave crisis, and a young man entering .the world 
behoved seriously to consider to which party he. 
would attach himself. Naturally, from family 
tradition and his own fervour of character, the 
Earl of Montrose would probably have declared 
himself for the royalists ; but he took part with 
the majority of the nation, who, in th . first place, 
honestly contending for civil and reli' mus liberty, 
were not aware' that in revolntio .ary progress ^ 
there is tisually a lower depth, in ’ hich anarchy 
ends in military despotism. It was (distinctly so on 
the present occasion, and in not a very long time 
did Montrose see that he had been too precipitate 
in his choice of party. At first, he zealously took 
part in framing the famous National Covenant, 
1638 ; and in the year following he made three 
military expeditions to overawe the royalists in 
Aberdeenshire. 

For a time, national distractions were allayed 
by concessions made by Charles I, who, in a con- 
ciliatory spirit, invited the leading Covenanting 
nobles to meet him at Berwick. By attending 
this meeting, Montrose is alleged to have been 
henceforth more lukewarm in the cause he had 
espoused. Yet, in 1640, when a Scottish force 
crossed the Tweed under the command of Leslie, 
in order to join the troops of the Parliament at 


STORY OF THE MARQUIS OF MONTROSE. 
A STBAisGEE with arcHseological tastes on lately 
'vi.siting Edinburgh asked a friend to point out 
to him the tomb of the Great Marquis of Montrose. 
The request was puzzling, for although it was 
known that the remains of Montrose had been 
buried in Edinburgh, people generally could tell 
nothing as to the situation of his tomb. The 
gentleman appealed to at length bethought him- 
self from historical recollections that Montrose’s 
tomb was somewhere in the church of St Giles, 
an old Gothic building that has undergone various 
vicissitudes. An eminent antiquary being con- 
sulted, the spot which had received the mangled 
remains of the Great Marquis was pointed out. 
It was a dark cavern, underneath the southern 
side of St Giles, reached by a ilLght of stops from 
tlie southern transept, and which cavern was 
occupied as a ■ coal-cellar. On inspecting this 
dismal cavern, there was no vestige of tomb or 
any sepulchral ornament. The place was just a 
dirty, dingy coal-cellar, with a stove in one 
corner for sending warm air to the cliurelx above. 
We are not going to expatiate on so indecent a 
desecration ; but Avill proceed to tell in a brief 
way the story of the distinguished man whose 
bones lie mouldering in that miserable coal-cellar. 

The family of Graham, which attained to rank 
under the titular distinction of Montrose, is said 
to have settled in Scotland in the reign of David L, 
about the middle of the twelfth century. The 
principal line of the Grahams burst auto distinc- 
tion in the peerage in the reign of James I. of 
Scotland. Patrick Graham having been one of the 
hostages to the English for the ransom of James, 
returned home in 1432, and was soon after created 
a peer as Baron Graham. The grandson of this 
personage was created Earl of ]\Iontrose in 1504, 
Hence there was a succession of several earls, whom 
it is unnecessary to individualise, until we come 
to James, fifth Earl of Montrose, born in 1612, 
and w'ho succeeded his father in 1626. Now 
comes the history of the notable man of the 
family. 
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York, Montrose was tho first ni&n ■who forded tlie 
river. Eecalled to Scotland, he wa.s accused of 
plotting against Argyll, who occupied a proniinent 
jilace in the Scottish Estates, and was confined in 
Edinburgh Oastle, where he remained till the 
heginning of 1G42, when he was set at liberty. 
Whether from the indignity he felt at his treat- 
ment by Argyll on this occasion, or from a 
growing conviction that he had erred in attaching 
himself to the popular party, Montrose soon 
broke with the Covenanters, and privately ranged 
himself on the side of the king. 

Set right, as he considered, in the line of duty 
at a tremendous national struggle, Montrose 
plunged with heroic energy into the cause of 
Charles I,, which was already almost desperate. 
Erecting the royal standard at Dumfries, he was 
excommunicated by the Commission of the General ; 
Assembly, 1044, and obliged to retire into England. ' 
In. the same year, in reward for his loyalty, the I 
king raised him to the dignity of Marquis of' 
Montrose. After the defeat of Prince Rupert at | 
Maraton Moor, he left his men with that general, , 
and returned to Scotland in the hope of raising ■ 
forces in the Highlands. Now may he said to 
begin his most brilliant military exploits. For a 
time he travelled in the disguise of a groom with 
only two attendauts—a circumstance that Sir , 
Walter Scott has made use of in his Legend of 
Montrose. There is hardly anything in British i 
history more chivalrous than what ensued. In a 
marvellous manner gathering together troops, , 
Montrose attacked an army of the Covenanters, ' 
consisting of upwards of six thousand foot and ' 
horse, at Tippermuir, 1st September 1644, totally ' 
routed them, and toolc their artillery and baggage, 
without losing a man. Perth immediately sur- 
rendered to Montrose, and he had some further 
successes ; but threatened by a superior force 
under the Marquis of Argyll, he retreated north- 
wards into Badenoch, and thence siveeping down 
in-to- Argyllshire, he mercilessly ravaged the 
country of the Campbells. Exasperated with the 
devastation of his estates, Argyll marched against 
Montrose, who, not waiting to he attacked, sur- 
prised the army of the> Covenanters at Inverlochy, . 
2d February 1645, and totally defeated them, 
■with the loss of only four or five men. 

Brilliant as were these victories, they had no ^ 
abiding inflaence in quenching this terrible civil 
war. It was a game of mnning and losing ; and 
looking to the fact that the Scotch generally took 
the side of the Covenant, the struggle was almost 
hopeless, Still Montrose was undaunted. After 
the Inverlochy affair, he went southwards through 
Elgin and Banff into Aberdeenshire, carrying 
everything before, him, There was now nothing 
to prevent his march-south, and he set out with a 
force of from five thousand to six thousand men. 
dossing the Forth at the fords of Frew, eight 
miles above Stirling, he drew his army through 
the hilly ground in the centre of Stirlingshire, 
apparently designing to attack Glasgow. But 


before executing that purpose, he was overtaken 
by Baillie at Kilsytb, and obliged to come to an 
engagement. 

Montrose was well posted among a cluster of 
cottages and garden.^, and his men had little to 
apprehend in case of attack. They, however, fell; 
discouraged on ob.serving a home regiment which 
took up its position oppo.sito to tlicm. When the 
royalists saw the breast-plates of these men glitter- 
ing in the sun, they could not help cxpre.ssing 
some reluctance to charge them, complaining that 
they had to fight men clothed in iron, on whose 
persons their swords could be of no avail, Mon- 
trose overheard the muttering which went on. 
along the line ; and he no sooner heard it, than 
his ready geniiis suggested an idea, by which he 
might not only obviate the evil effects whicii it 
wa.s calculated to produce, but even turn to his 
own advantage the circumstance which occasioned 
it. ‘ Gentlemen,' .he said to the cavalry around 
him, ‘do you see these cowardly rascals whom you 
beat at Tippermuir and Auldearn? Their officers, 
I declare, have at last found it impossible to liring 
them again before you, without first securing them 
against your blows with coats of mail- To shmv 
our contempt for them, well fight them, if you 
please, in our shirts.’. 

With this brilliant sally, Montrose threw off his 
own coat and waistcoat, buckled up the sleeves of 
his shirt, and drawing his sword with an air of 
peculiar resolution and ferocity, immediately stood 
before them a perfect living statue or modm of all 
that can he conceived terrifio in the appearatjco of 
a soldier. His cavalry, who heard liis address^ 
were the first to imitate his example ; and from 
them the enthusiasm of the moment speedily 
spread to the remoter ranks of the Highlanders 
and Irish. The proposal being, indeed, recom- 
mended by the heat of the day, it was everywhere 
received with a'pplause. The horsemen contented 
themselves witli merely taking o.ff their upper 
gannents, and buckling up their shirt sleeves ; 
but the foot stripped their whole persons, even to 
their feet, retaining only their shirts, the skirts of 
wliich they tied betwixt their legs, while they also 
hared their arm.s to the shoulder. The people of 
this district of Scotland still retain a terrible 
remembrance of Montro.se’s iu.ir — k, • ' my. 

The battle soon commenced. Terrified beyond 
measure by the appearance of the naked and 
savage-looking royalists, certain regiments which 
Baillie had brought into the field, turned and 
dispersed themselves in every direction over the 
wide irregular country behind them- Montro,se’s 
men immediately gave chase. Tho.so on horse- 
back alone escaped. The Marquis of Argyll 
did not stop till he reached the little ■port 
of South Queonsferrjq upwards of twenty miles 
from the fatal field, where, taking boat, he got 
on board a vessel lying in the Firth of FovLh, 
and so stood out to sea. The number of slain 
was upwards of six thousand, with very few 
killed on the side of the royali.sts. 

The victory so effected, 15th August 1645, was 
the greatest Moutro.se ever gained. ,lli,3 triumph 
was complete, for the victory of Kilsyth put him 
in possession of the wliole of Scotland. The 
government of the country uMs broken up ; every 
organ of the recent admini.stration, civil and 
ecclesiastical, at once vanished. Tlie conqueror 
was hailed as ‘the Great Marquis of Montrose.-' 
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Glasgow yielded Hm tribute and homage ; counties 'played by these desperate few was all in vain. A 
and burghs compounded for mercy. The city of detachment that Leslie had sent to make a circuit 
Edinburgh humbly deprecated his vengeance, and and Ml on the rear of the royalists, at this 
implored his pardon and forgiveness. While en- moment came down with flashing sahres on 
camped at Bothwell, he received a commission Montrose’s small hand of heroes, and at once- 
from Charles I, constituting him Lieutenant- decided the fate of the day. Finding themselves; 
governor of Scotland, and general of all his in danger of being completely surrounded and cut 
Majesty’s forces there. lie was also honoured off, the party which had been led by Montrose 
with a communication to proceed to\rards the broke away, making off through such portions of 
border, and there fall upon the Scottish army in the field as seemed clearest of the enemy, each 
the north of England. providing as he best might for his own safety. 

It was easy for the king in his great straits in For a short time Montrose continued to fight in a 
England to invest him with supreme authority, sort of despair, supported by thirty brave*' friends 
Montrose had not the power to execute the orders who stuck to Mm. At length, on being entreated 
imposed on Mm. His army melted away, for .he to spare himself for the sake of the royal cause, 
had no means of securing adherence. Nominally he gave the word to retreat, and the mass of 
at the head of power, he was in fact powerless. Leslie’s army made no attempt to oppose him. 

With all his masterly ability, he had been only a With a few trusty followers on horseback, . 
successful commander in a kind of guerrilla war- Montrose passed over tlie wild hill y ground to , 
fare — not the appointed and trusted generalissimo Peebles. There he rested for a mght with bis 
of a kingdom. It may he admitted that ho followers^ previous to making Ms. rotreafr te&e; 
had nominally restored the royal authoiity,’ and Highlands. 

properly supported, all would have been right. On the flight of Montrose from Philfpbaugh, 

As it was, his authority was but an empty his little army surrendered themselves prkonem. 
pageant. Two mpnths before the battle of Kilsyth, For safe custodj^, they were conducted to Newark 
the royal forces in England were totally defeated Castle, an ancient mansion belonging to the 
at Nasehy, and matters were tending towards the Buccleuch family, at the opening to the vale of 
surrender of the king. The conquests of Montrose Yarrow.. Confined to the courtyard of the castle,, 
were, in. fact, valueless. He had fought a great the. prisoners expected that their lives would b& 
fight, and it was sad to think with how little spared. With no wish to commit- an act nur 
avail. Perhaps he was not quite aware of the warranted by the usages of war, Leslie was- dis- 
low pass which the king’s affairs had reached in posed to be merciful ; but constrained by the - 
England ; nor did he know that the members of solicitations or commands of his gloomy oeclesi- 
the terrified Scotch Estates could at once bring astieal associates, he caused the whole to be shot, 
across ^the border an overpowering squadron of by his troopers — a base act that remains a stain j 
those indomitable Ironsides which had laid the on his character. It was a horrid massacre. The 
royal authority in the dust. Not without a degree spot where the poor wretches were buried in a 
of pity do we read what ensued. field in the neighbourhood, is stiU called ‘ the ' 

As if nothing could interrupt him in his march Slain Men’s Lee,’ > 

to the southern border, Montrose set out with a The 'battle of Philiphaugh, which lasted little 
considerably diminished army, consisting of no 'more than half an hour, was fought on Saturday 
more thau seven hundred foot and two hundred 13tli Septmuher 1645. By the victory, all that had 
mounted, gentlemen. When near the border, he been effected by the battle of Kilsyth was undoue, 
learned that General Leslie had reached Berwick Montrose was a helpless wanderer. His attempts 
with a detachment to intercept him, whereupon to raise a fresh insurrection in favour of the royal i 
he resolved to retreat to the Highlands, where he authority were abortive, and at length were put a 
could manoeuvre with some degree of advantage, stop to by the surrender of Charles I. to- parlia- 
Acting on this resolution, he arrived on the night mentary commissioners, followed by the kingk 
of the 12th September at a plain called Philip- withdrawal of his commission.. Till more auspi- 
haugh, near the town of Selkirk, and there his cious times, Montrose wpt abroad. At: Paris, 
small army was encamped, while he took up his hc' became acquainted with Cardinal _de Retz- ; 
quarters in the town. The scouts whom he sent and that penetrating judge describes him in his-, 
out in all directions brought no tidings of Leslie Memoirs as one of those heroes, of whom there : 
and his forces, although as a nratter of fact they are no longer any specimens in the world, and 
were quartered in the village of Melrose, only a who are only to be met with in Plutarch, 
few miles distant. Thick mists are said to have We now come to the last act in tMs melancholy 
been the cause of this want of information, drama. Hearing of the death of Charles L, 
which, however, we must impute ’ to negligence Montrose offered his services to Charles IL, who 
or treachery. At all events, Leslie with a body was residing as_ a refugee at the Hague, and by 
of four tho*usand horse marched along the bank him was authorised to conduct a_ fresh expedition 
of the Tweed from Melrose in. the morning of the into Scotland. _ He entered on this enterprise with 
13tli, and presented themselves to the small and his usual spirit ; landing at Orimey with some 
dismayed body of royalists at Philiphaugh. forces early in 1650.^ The campaign was or short 

]\Iontrose at the first note of alarm hurried on duration. In passing through the county of 
horseback from the town, and putting himself at Sutherland, his^party were intercepted hy General, 
the head of liis small band of cavalry, met the Straclian, and dispersed. Montrose wandered about 
huge force with a firmness perfectly admirable, for some time in the mountainous country, in 
He even managed with this little band to repulse which he was nearly starved for want of food. At 
and stagger tlie great squadrons which attacked length he was taken prisoner, and sent on. to 
them. Again they came up to the charge ; and Edinburgh, at which he was aware au ignominious 
again they were driven back. The bravery dis- death, awaited him; 
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On Saturday IStli May, tlie captured hero was 
brought into ‘Edinburgh by the gateway at the 
foot of the Oanongate. Here commenced the 
series of ignominious inflictions, which had been 
decreed by the committee of the Scotch Estates. 
He was in the first place commanded by the hang- 
man to uncover himself in obedience to the terms 
of his sentence. On his refusing or hesitating to 
do so, the hangman rudely snatched off liia hat, 
and took it away fpm him. He was then placed 
in a cart, which had been constructed on purpose 
for his transportation through the pity, and which 
was peculiarly calculated to exhibit his person to 
the crowd. Bound in a tali chair, he was carted 
to the Tolbooth, with every circumstance of dis- 
grace. In going up the Oanongate, the procession 
passed in front of Moray House, on the stone 
balcony of which stood the Marquis of Argyll and 
his family, to see the show. 

On the Monday following this degrading exhi- 
bition, Montrose was brought by summons before 
parliament. Before this tribunal he delivered 
a pathetic and manly appeal, vindicating his 
actions ; and in particular shewing that he had 
changed his original principles only on discover- 
ing that certain leaders of the Covenanting party 
designed 'to take the life of the king and to sub- 
vert the monarchy, which in point of fact had 
■been done. His address, of course, made no im- 

f ression on his hearers. He was sentenced to be 
anged, beheaded, and dismembered next day at 
three oklock. He heard his doom with dauntless 
fortitude. In the ensuing night he reduced his 
last sentiment to verse, and inscribed it on the 
window of his cell. The lines were afterwards 
found to run as follows : 

' Let them bestow on every aivfc a limb, 

Then open all my veins, that I may swim 
To thee, my Maker, in that crimson lake'; 

Then place my parboiled head upon a stake ; 
Scatter my ashes, throw them in the air ; 

Lord ! since thou knowost where all these atoms 
are, 

I’m hopeful thou 'It recover once my dust, 

And confident thou ’It raise me with the just.’ 

Any account of the execution of Montrose must 
necessarily be passed over. It is sufficient to say 
that dressed ceremoniously as if for a festive 
occasion, he submitted with dignity to his fate. 
After life was extinct, his body was dismembered 
on the scaffold ; his head stuck on a pike at the 
west end of the prison or Tolbooth of Edinburgh, 
and other parts of his person placed over the 
gateways of different towns ; while the trunk was 
buried underneath the gallows, on the Borough- 
muir. Thus, perished the Great Marquis of Mon- 
trose, May 21, 1650. At the time, the body which 
held rule in Scotland doubtless felt justified in 
what they did ; but, as everybody is aware, they 
were destined to undergo a speedy and fearful 
awakening. In less than six mouths afterwards, 
Septembfer _3, Oliver Cromwell defeated the Scotch 
under Leslie at Dunbar; following on virhich, a 
year later, was the defeat at "Worcester, whereupon 
all that the Covenanting party had been contend- 
ing for was ruthlessly stamped out. 

So mattei's remained until 1660, when monarchy 
was restored in the person of Charles II, A 
revulsion of feeling now ensued regarding Mon- 
trose. His scattered remains Avere collected and 
deposited in the Abbey Church of Holyrood, 


where they remained till 14th May 1661, when 
the body was, with the greatest solemnity and 
magniflc'ence, carried to the church of St Giles, i 
and interred in the, vault underneath the Montrose ' 
aisle — a vault which has been tiistrilessly suiferod 
to degenerate into the coal-cellar alreatly alluded 
to. It is to be hoped that something will be done 
to restore the aisle and the vault in a manner 
befitting the memory of the Great Marquis. 

Little can be said of Montrose’s ffimily. Of his 
two sons, the elder jme-deceased him ; and he was 
succeeded by his other son, James, as second 
Marquis, to whom the title was rc,storod. There 
was hence a regular succession till tlie present 
day. James, the fourth Marquis, who took an 
active part in promoting the Union, was advanced 
to the dignity Jot Duke of Montrose, 1707, The 
present peer succeeded as fifth Duke, 1874. 

w. c..' ■ 
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OHAPTTiJR XLV,— MKS BIVEB’s REMINI, SCEN-CES. 
ABRiviNa ill front of the Dolphin, whicli still 
designated itself as ‘hotel and posting-house,’ and 
of which in old times the most lucrative part of 
the business had probably lieon that which was 
mixed up with bright-coloured jackets and 
mahogany topped boots, Lord Harrogate hesitated. 
He did not quite like, accompanied by a police- 
man in plain clothes, to ring the bell, and ask 
for information concerning the events of almost 
twenty years before. Nevertheless ho rang the 
bell. ‘ I wish,’ ho said, ‘ to see the landlord or 
the landlady,’ 

‘Mrs Diver, sir, is it?’ demanded the goggle- 
eyed waiter, neat enough as to his black raiment, 
clean enough as to his napkin and cravat, who 
answered the summons, but a Mile.sian confessed, 
whose Irishisms W'ere a source of grief to his good 
mistress. Such as ho was, Tim — ho heroically 
repudiated the English diminutive of his Christian 
name, and stuck to the monosyllable by which lie 
had been called in County Carlow — was the head- 
waiter of the Dolphin. A first-rate town-made 
waiter was too costly an article for that reduced 
establishment. Mrs Diver, worthy soul, would as 
soon have harboured a Chinese as a German, 
Were not both foreigners alike? So she chose an 
Irishman, and drilled him as best she might, Mrs 
Diver herself, when the visitors had been inducted 
iufco her particular parlour, was seen to be pre- 
cisely that typical landlady of wliich it is a pity 
that the British Museum should not secure a 
stuffed specimen before it becomes extinct. Fat, 
fair, and comely she had been, no doubt, at the 
date concerning which she had to be questioned ; 
and now she ivp as a photograph of her foriuer 
buxom self, a little less fat, a trifle less firm of 
substance, with cheeks slightly thinner, and the 
marks that Time’s rude finger had traced around 
her eyes a little deeper than had then been thc 
case. 

A good manager, a pattern landlady according 
to her code of manners, with a fine memory for 
the names of the young ladies and the jxges of the 
young gentlemen ‘belonging to the county families 
whose patronage was her pride, had ]\Irs Diver 
ever been. H'er kind thoughtful face must have 
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been amongst the pleasantest of the early recol- 
lectipns of many a youngster doomed to serve, and 
possibly to die, in the heavy heat and amid the 
parching dust-storms of India. Her bills were not 
too long. The old Dolphin had never been a dear 
hotel ; but hirs Diver must liave made money, for 
she weathered the bad times that followed her 
halcyon period of prosperity, and kept the ancient 
sign of the ancient house stin aloft. 

Mrs Diver Avas more flustered than she cared to 
own, when once she had been given to understand 
the rank and condition of the two ‘ gentlemen from 
London ’ who desired a few minutes’ conversation 
with her. IVith squires and their squiresses, with 
bishops and their ladies, archdeacons and their 
wives, and baronets and their dames, her way of 
life hadunade her tolerably familiar. But she had 
only twice spoken with a lord, and with a detective 
— ^never. And of the two strangers, although she 
reverenced the lord, she dreaded the detective the 
most, crediting the inspector with a more than 
human insight into those cupboards in which we 
all keep, under look and key, the proverbial 
skeleton. 

‘You see, my lord,’ said Mrs Diver, with a little 
cough — the cough deprecatory — ‘ there have been 
so many children brought here — more especially 
years ago, when, I don’t mind saying in confidence, 
business was brisker, very much brisker than I 
find it now.’ 

In littering this sentence she glanced twice at 
the policeman ; first, as though he might possibly 
have catalogued all the children who had ever 
occupied a dimity curtained cot at the Dolphin, 
and secondly, as if his professional vision could 
pierce the marbled binding of her ledger, and 
gauge her gains and losses with the precision of an 
accountant engaged to ‘wind up’ the afiairs of the 
family hotel. 

‘My question,’ said Lord Harrogate, ‘referred to 
a ]^articular year [mentioning the date], and to a 
child’s having been brought here under circum- 
stances somewhat unusual.’ 

‘Which, from information I have received,’ 
hinted Inspector Drew, ‘I believe to have been 
the case.’ 

‘ A little boy, or a little girl?’ asked Mrs Diver, 
knitting her brows, as visibly ransacking the store- 
house of her memory. 

‘A little girl certainly,’ returned Lord Harro- 
gate. 

‘Ah, my lord, there it is!’ was Mrs Diver’s 
provoking response ; ‘because, if it had been a boy, 
there was one brought here that very year, I 
think — but it ’s in black and white in my books — 
all alone, with three foreign servants, two of them 
heathens from India, and the third a Frenchman, 
who similarly wore gold rings, only his were in 
his ears, and theirs in their noses — Master John 
Dudgeon — papa supposed to he a Nabob enor- 
mously rich — sent here for the sea-bathing, and 
having water on the brain, and a head as big as 
four, died, poor lad, at the Dolphin, No. 23 — which 
was much regretted.’ 

‘ Your memory, T find, Mrs Diver, is an excellent 
one,’ said Lord Harrogate, ‘ Can you not tax it 
still further, and remember another child — a girl 
this time, who was your guest in that same year, 
somewhat oddly ? ’ 

The landlady shook her head. ‘Nothing odd,’ 
she said demurely, ‘ comes here, preferring other 


establishments where the ways may be better 
suited to taste,' Though, in my father’s time — ^ 
for we have kept this house, my lord, for three 
generations— I can just remember Mr Borneo 
Coates, though I believe such was not his Christian 
name, with the gold cocks on the blinkers of 
his horses, and the splash-board, and the hammer- 
cloth, quite a sight to see— eccentric, they said, 
hut a capital customer. No ; I recollect no other 
child in particular that year except Miss Ada, 
Sir Thomas Claypole’s youngest daughter, that 
came to Sandston. with her parents after the 
measles ; and — let me see, yes, Miss Gray — Euth, 
as they called her then — ^Ethel, as we called her 
afterwards. Bho came to Sandston that year.’ 

‘Who called her Euth ?’ exclaimed Lord Harro- 
gate, forgetting his diplomacy in his astonishment, 
while the inspector screwed up his mouth as 
though whistling silently. Mrs Diver elevated 
her broad eyebrows a very little. 

‘Dear me,’ she said, with a quick glance at 
her visitors, ‘I hope nothing is intended 'as to 
the dear young lady that she might not like ?;’ 

‘Nothing, nothing; I assure you of that, Mrs 
Diver,’ said Lord Harrogate ; and Mrs Diver took 
another look at the handsome eager face of 
the young man, and gave full credence to what 
he said. Her womanly interest in matches actual 
or problematic made her sharp-sighted in such 
a case, and enabled her to conjecture with tolerable 
accuracy how matters stood. 

‘It’s a wonderful chance for her, without a 
penny to her : fortune, and husbands growing 
scarcer, they say, every day. ■ A lord ! But if he 
were a prince, and could make her a queen one 
day, he’d not be a bit too good for her,’ thought 
Mrs Diver, as she went on slowly and smilingly ; 

‘ They called her Euth at first ; so no doubt ’tis 
her own old name, though she has very likely 
forgotten it ; and I for one was careful never 
to call her anything but kliss Ethel, to please 
Mrs Keating, onr vicar’s wife, who adopted her, 
that is, after Mrs Linklater, good soul, was taken 
from us.’ 

The inspector’s note-book was out by this time 
and up his sleeve, in which awkward position 
its owner occupied himself in stealthily taking 

'ies. 

Of Mrs Keating, the wife of your clergyman 
here, and a college friend of my father’s, I have 
heard before,’ said Lord Harrogate. ‘ I think, but 
am not sure, that I have also heard of Mrs Link- 
later— as a mere name, however, which conveys no 
very distinct ideas.’ 

‘Ml’S Linklatejr, my lord,’ said Mrs Diver, 
smoothing out with her fat fore-finger a crease in 
her well-worn gown of black silk, ‘ was the land- 
lady of a lodging-house here in Sandston, No. 9 
Bonverie Villas, as respectable a church-going 
charitable woman as ever I knew, and the widow 
of a customs-ofiicer, who missed his footing on the 
cliff-path one moonless night. And when this 
Mr Gray — ^from Australia, so I understood, and 
early left a widower — with this one little child to 
care for, came and stopped at the Dolphin, and 
then inquired for good lodgings, kept 'Ey careful 
people, with whom he could leave his little 
daughter during au occasional absence which 
business would render necessary, what could I 
do better than to recommend Mrs Linklater’s 
apartments?’ 
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The Biibstance of wliat Mrs Diver bad to .tell, 


was briefly this. At the precise period concerning 
wliiob iulbriuation was desired, there bad arrived 


•m SaiidatOii a gontleinan named Gray, a widower, 
with one child under bis care, and who, by bis own 


account, bad newly returned^ from Australia, A 
Vlu' 


bandsoine, somewbat molancboly gentleman, and 
apparently w<ell to do in the -world, was this Mr, 
Gray, He attracted much notice, and a good 
deal of sympathy, during bis short stay at the 


quiet East Anglian bathing-place. ^ He ntill ^-wore 




.moumiBg, as deep as the new black frock and black 
.ribbons of the tiny baby-girl whose waxen fingers 
rested passively in the strong hand that supported 
her weak steps. ; : 

‘The little thing’— such was the remark of a 
critical old maid — ‘ does not seem to take very 
'.much to her papa.’ 

And such was certainly the case. The orphaned 
child did not cling to her father’s caressing baud, 
"meet his kind glance,' or nestle beside him, as otlicr 
bereaved little ones so often learn to do. Ho man 
can ever be to a child what a mother is ; but 
children are usually -wondrous quick to find out 
those who love them. As it wasysmall Ruth Gray 
' had a strange, scared look, would glance around 
.her as if in piteous search for smiie lost object, 
'and wo-uld then fall to weeping, and need kiases and 
.soothing words—seldom lacking, so naturally dkV 
her motherless state knock at the door of all' 
women’s hearts— to lull her grief to sleep. ^ 

Meanwhile, nothing could, be more satisfactory! 
-than the conduct of Mr Gray. He did not indeed! 
hire, as a wealthier man would have done, a 
trained nurse for the child. But lie engaged Mrs' 
Linklater’s somewhat expensive apartments for 
■two, months certain, and assented to that excellent 
•ladyls ' suggestion as to enlisting what 'she called 
'‘n cheap ^rl’ as Ruth’.s attendant. 

‘I’ll be head-nurse, I’m sure sir, most willing/' 
isaid soft-hearted Mrs Linldater, who idolised 
children, and who had none of her own left since 
the sad .day on wliiah her one bold, fair-haired 
boy was drowned by the upsetting of a pleasure- 
yawl. 

The gossips of Sandston did not see very 
much, after all, of the disconsolate widower from 
Aaistralia. On the sixth day, whetlier by letter 
or by telegram, Mr Gray was suiumonGd away 
in hot haste. Purse in hand, he announced his 
intended absence for ton days. Ruth must, of 
course, be left under Mrs Linklater’s wing. Mi- 
Gray paid for every tiling in advance, and with 
■a liberality which the landlady’s intimate friends, 
..assembled round the social teapot in the back- 
parlour, declared to be that of a true gentloinan. 

It was often remembered in -aflier-years, that 
■'parting of the widower from his little daughter, 
;and how he had stooped to pat the 'Soft cheek of 
the lai^.teyed child, who had shrunk, palpably 
shrunk, nway from him, holding tight to ■ the 
okixts of honest Mrs Linklater. The landlady 
■had felt compelled to apologise for tbe undntifnl 
coldness of her orphaned 'aliarge. ‘Boor darlings, 
-they ’re often so/ she had said. And then grave 
Mr Gray had smiled a little oddly, and .had said 
a word or two of leave-taking, and left the house. 

'Mr Gray’s absence lasted more than -ten days. 
It lasted more than ten we^s, ten montlis, ton 
years. . '-'Ba'ndston saw "the . Australian widower no 
more,’ A London solicitor wrote formally and 


frigidly to say that ho -was commissioned by his 
client, Mr Gray, unavoidably recalled to the 
antipodes, to make certain, half-yearly payments 
for the maintenance and education of little Mis.s 
Gray. Many an honest woman in Mrs Linklater’s 


position would have resented tire stratagem, only 
^ eked into 


too palj)ablo, by which she had been trick 
taking the charge of a stranger’s child. But Mrs 
Linklater was not hard-natured, and t'o_ have been 
angry with Mr Gray’s innocent little girl because 
of Air Gray’.s duplicity was an altitude of austere 
virtue beyond her reach. 

How the deserted child grew up beautiful, lov- 
able, and loved by such fe'vv friends as sympathy 
for her desolate estate, and none the less for her 
winning ways, procured her — how the lawyer 
ceased to remit money, and Mr Gray kept a 
silence never to be broken — ^Irow Mrs Linklater 
died, and Mr.s Keating took borne the child to the 


parsonage, calling her Ruth no longer, but Ethel, 
in memory of a little daughter of hei 


.er own, loved 
and lost — and how, finally, when Mrs Keating was 
ordered to the south, of Erance by her physician, 
Miss Gray had sought and obtained the situation 
of a village schoolmistress — these things did Mrs 
Diver copioussly narrate. 

Thom 'Lord Harrogate tried the effect of a low 
que.slions, the inspector sitting silent and watch- 
ful, with much the same expression on his face 
which we may notice on that of an intelligent 
collic-dog while his master is bargaining in fair 
or market concerning the fleeces or the mutton of 
those sheep that weigh so heavily, fvs regards their 
safe keeping, on the dog’s sensitive conscience. 

'Was Mr Gray alone when he firat appeared in 
Sandston ? Yes ; to the best of Mrs Diver’s know- 
ledge, quite alone. He brought no servant with 
him, and was quite unaccompanied, save by the 
child. Could Mrs Diver remeinbcr to have noticed 
at that time any rough suspicious-looking stranger 
hanging about the place ? Or to have^heard that 


Mr Gray had been seen conferring with ' such ^ a 
durii! 


person during his short stay? ■ Again the reply 
was in the negative. 

‘Bad people as well as good people/ said the 
landlady of the Dolphin, ‘ come to Sandston, as to 
other places, and we have incurred loss at the 
hotel, as often occurs in our lino, in consequence 
of such. There was a seafaring fellow prying 
about this very year in our yard and tap-room 
and where not, who meant no good, unless his 
looks belied him ; and very careful I bade the 
barmaid and waiter be with the spoons, until he 
took liis ugly face away with him. But Sir Gray 
was too much the gentleman to consort with 
such.’ 

At mention of a seafaring man of sinister mien 
who had been lurking about the Dolphin that 
very year, the inspector had pricked up his ears 
with canine sbarpziess, ■while Lord Harrogate iu- 
quired whether Mrs Diver had ever before seen 
the person of whom she spoke, a'lul •whether she 
had heard his name. 

‘ Well, no, my lord/ said Mrs Diver, after a 
moment’s consideration ; ‘ I can’t call to mind 
that I did. And as for his name, why, I had 
the curiosity, -for a wonder, to ask it of Will 
Ostler, that acknowledged having Izcen treated by 
him to beer and likewise, spii'its, for he was 
!.ilways talking with siudi of our servants as would 
listen to him. But nobody kuew his name ; and if 
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asked about it, he used to answer with a laugh 
that it was Hans in Kelder,” and that he had 
been long enough among tlie Dutchmen to have 
learned that “Hans in Kelder'' was a good name 
to sail under in strange latitudes,’ 

‘ It ’s a common answer among foreign seamen 
down by the Docks, who don’t choose to give 
their real names,’ remarked the detective, in ex- 
planation, ‘“Jack in the Cellar ”%vould be the 
plain English of it.’ 

Dr and Mrs Keating, it appeared, were still on 
the continent ; nor did it seem likely that their 
presence in Sandston would have added anything 
material to tlie stock of facts already gleaned. 
Opinions, in the place, had been divided with ; 
regard to Mr Gray, one set of gossips holding him i 
to have been a heartless and unprincipled man j 
while another more charitably inclined to the 
belief tliat he had died in the course of his 
wanderings, and that his non-return from the 
antipodes was due to this fact that he no longer 
lived to revisit his native country and claim his 
daughter. 

‘I recollect, as if it were yestcrdaj',’ said the 
landlady, who was pleased to have a sympathetic 
listener, and flattered that the listener should be of 
patrician rank, ‘when first I set eyes on Mr Gray, 
and the little angel, with her lovely little face all 
scared and wonder-stricken, as one may say. She 
took to me pretty soon, the darling-— children 
mostly do, I ’m glad to say j but she seemed as 
though her natural playfulness was frightened 
away, perhaps by the journey and the strange 
places, and I could not get her to smile. The first 
things that seemed to interest her w'ere some great 
shells that a brother of mine had brought me back 
from the South Seas, and that were then on the 
chimney-piece in Ho. 36— that w’-as the number of 
the sitting-room.’ 

Lord Harrogate remembered what Ethel had 
said as to the shells that were among her own 
earliest memories ; and his heart beat the quicker 
as Mrs Diver added, smiling : ‘ Those, my lord, are 
the very shells, brought down two niionths ago, to 
my parlour here, when we refurnished 36 — those 
big pink ones with the long spikes, and most of 
the furniture you see was in Ho. 36 in the year 
your lordship mentioned. This, for instance ; ’ and 
as Mrs Diver spoke, she rose to call attention to a 
handsome lacquer- work cabinet, the work of some 
cunning artisan, Japanese or Chinese, in the Far 
East. ‘ A present too, from my brother Joe, and 
which old General Tiffin — afterwards Sir Samuel 
Tiffin — greatly admired when he stayed here. I 
remember shewing the dear child — meaning Miss 
Gray — the drawers, to amuse her, and how they 
jumped open when these little ivory knobs were 
touched.’ 

And Mrs Diver, suiting the action to the word, 
pressed her finger on two or three of the knobs 
successively, when lo ! open flew shallow drawers 
of varying width, giving out a faint scent of ' 
sandalwood, and disclosing scraps of lacework, 
beads, skeins of Berlin-wooi and coloured silk, and 
■other useless relics of tlie past. Amidst these 
there appeared an object on which the inspector, 
mute and vigilant till then, pounced with the 
swoop of an osprey, and catching it up between 
liis finger and thumb, exclaimed : ‘ By your leave ! , 
Yoli’ll bear me out, my lord, and this good lady 
too, how this turned up ! It was a losing hand, ' 


to my mind, when we began to pLay ; but now 
the game ’s our own, or I am not Inspector Drew 
of the detectives. A clear case, to my mind, for ! 
any jury.’ ' 


THE CLOCK AND BELL OF 
WESTMINSTER. 

The mechanical and financial difficulties which 
chequered the early history of the mighty clock 
and beU of Westminster were pretty well known 
to the readers of Chambers's Journal some years 
ago. But there are reasons why a rapid glance 
at recent proceedings would be acceptable. The 
great clock has had ample opportunity of proving 
its truly wonderful excellences ; Big Ben the 
hell tod has told Ms story well ; and experts 
have within the last few years been ascertaining 
in what way both have been doing their work, 
and how proudly they deserve their reputation. 

The opportunity has arisen in the following 
way. There is in London a Society called the 
Sorological Institute, the members of which are 
mostly clock and watch makers of the busy 
ClerkenweU district. On three or four occasions 
these members bave been invited to visit the 
clock-room at the Westminster Palace, there to 
see what is to he seen, and to hear explanations 
either from the maker or the designer. The 
latter (in past years known as Mr E. Beckett 
Denison, now as Sir Edmund Beckett) is one of 
the most skilful amateur mechanicians in England ; 
and he it is wffiose plans have been virtually 
carried out in the construction of the great clock. 
The second visit of the Institute, in 1872, was to 
celebrate the ‘coming of age’ of the clock twenty- 
one years after the agreement for its manufacture ■ 
had been signed. On the third visit, in 1875, the 
members in their examination of the clock were 
attended by Sir Edmund Beckett himself. A 
fourth visit was paid in 1877. Every visit is a : 
‘ pursuit of knowledge under difficulties for an i 
ascent has to be made up three or four hundred 
steps, and then the room is far too small to admit 
all who have been invited. The clock when 
finished had to wait some years for the finishing 
of the tower ; and then the tower was found too 
small for Big Ben to he hauled rrp within it, 
except by placing the poor fellow temporarily on 
his side. 

The clock is indeed a grand work. The four 
dials, facing the four points of the compass, are 
each so large that (in Sir Edmund’s words) ‘ there 
are hut few rooms in London that would contain 
one of them on the floor.’ They are more than 
twenty-two feet in diameter ; the framework, 
figures, and divisions are of iron, and the spaces 
filled in with opalescent glass. The figures are 
two feet high; and the minute-marks nearly twelve 
inches apart— httlc as we may think it when 
looking up at the clock from Palace Yard. The 
minute-hand, with its counterweight and central 
boss, is about two hundredweight. This, however, 
is little more than one-third as much as the 
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original hand designed by Sir Charles Barry, 
which was so elaborate and intricate, so full of 
angles and quirks, that they interfered with the 
going of the clock. The present minute-hand is 
for the most part a flattened copper tube, and 
is eleven feet long without the counterweight. 
During a heavy snow-storm, a few winters ago, the 
mixture of snow and rain that fell on it pressed 
BO heavily on it as to stop the going. The hands 
of the four dials are it is said the largest in the 
world, except those of the Mechlin Clock — which 
are, however, only hour-hands, not comprising 
those which mark the minutes. 

Large clock-hands of course require the descent 
of heavy weights to set them going. Those at 
Westminster are indeed heavy. No less a depth 
than a hundred and seventy feet in the clock- 
tower is allotted for the descent of the weight. ; 
Going-weights and striking-weights together, they 
require four thousand turns of a doubly manned ' 
winch-handle to wind np. Sir Edmund said to | 
' the Horologists : ‘ Various suggestions were made ! 
by ingenious people for dispensing with manual I 
labour for winding ; steam, water, the rise of the I 
tide, and other things even more unlikeljr were I 
' recommended. My answer was that the winding j 
and care of the clock would cost perhaps less than | 
the interest on the automatic machinery or stpm- 1 
engine ; that any such machinery would be liable I 
to get out of order, and would of course require a ; 
man to attend to it however automatic it might | 
profess to be. Therefore, as I always prefer ; 
simple to com;plicated things, I prefer to have the I 
winding done in the old-fashioned way, running no \ 
risk of failure. I got over the difficulty of the j 
raaintainiug-pow'er by directing the man to stop ^ 
winding about a minute before each hour and ■ 
quarter,’ 

As there are weights to set the noble clock 
going, so must there be a peudulum to regulate 
the motion when once produced; and it is a 
endulum, in good sooth. It weighs nearly seven 
undred pounds, is about thirteen feet long to 
the centre of oscillation, and fifteen feet total 
length. The rod which holds it consists of a 
perforated iron tube inside one of zinc. Every 
beat of the pendulunr has to regulate the motion 
' of something like a ton and a half of metal, in 
the forms of hands, counterweights, and clock- 
machinery ; and yet so delicately is it suspended 
by a slip of spring steel that one single ounce 
placed upon it at a particular spot would affect 
the rate of regulation 1 

Wheels, weights, hands, pendulums— all have 
been so carefully planned and constructed, that 
the accuracy of the clock is something marvellous. 
The Astrononier-pyal, Sir Geor^re Biddell Airy, 
gives it a very high character. We are told that 
the clock is less than one second wrong on two 
hundred days in the year ; that the average for the 
whole year barely exceeds a second and a "half ; that 
it compares well, not only with any church clock, 
hut bravely mth the fine astronomical clock at 
Greenwich Observatory ; and that the Eoyal Ex- 
change clock, which had been regarded as the 
most accurate ever constructed, is now excelled by 
the clock at Westminster. ‘In November 1875,’ 
it is stated, ‘ the nights were so dark and murky, 
that for ten days none of the clock-stars ’ [a name 
given to the stars which measure or determine 
the true time by their position above the horizon] 

fei 


‘were visible ; when they reappeared, it was found 
that the Ob.servatory clock had gone a second and 
a half wTong through want of correction.’ Big Ben’s 
Companion had not erred so much in the interv.al, 
which speaks well for the excellence of all the 
working parts of a clock that has only been 
stopped five times in fourteen years. One of these 
occasions was when a fire in the tower had smoked 
the going and striking trains ; another W'as by the 
snow-accumulation stopifiug the hands ; the latest 
was in the autnmn of ia.st year, wlu;,n the clocit 
was purposely stopped during the painting and 
gilding of the upper part of the towmr. 

And now for the Jjells, which audibly tell the 
world how time ceaselessly flics, or is moving on. 
The chimes, the four hells which denote the 
quarters, arc pleasing in their harmony and well 
attuned ; and those Londoners who have a famili- 
arity with them may he interested in knowing 
the notes of the gamut which are given forth. 
The highest of the four is G|, the next E|, the 
third E, and the fourth or lowest B, the whole 
being attuned to the key of E natural or four 
sharps. Small as the bells are compai’ed witli 
Ben their giant companion, they are anything hut 
small when compared with the chimes of other 
great clocks ; their weights being greater than 
those of most hour-hells. Bells that range from 
four to six fedt diameter at the mouth are any- 
thing but ‘ little.’ 

But Big Ben is the mighty chief. His tone 
is just an octave lower than that of the lowest 
chime-bell. Authorities, it must be admitted, 
differ somewhat concerning his exact dimensions ; 
hut we shall not be far wrong in saying that he 
weighs about fourteen tons (more than thirty 
thousand pounds), that he is nine feet in diameter 
at the month, nearly nine inches thick at the 
somrd-bow, and that he requires a hammer of four 
hundredweight to strike Mm. Few people are 
aware that Bon is really cracked. The hammer 
first used, much too heavy for. the purpose, 
wrought the mischief. It was then found, on 
examination of the inner and outer surfaces, and 
on analysis of the metal, that through defective 
casting the outside was harder and more brittle 
than the inside ; the bell-metal had not been 
well mixed, the outside of the bell containing 
more tin and less copper than its due proportion. 
Nevertheless, as the tone is not found to be per- 
ceptibly injured, Ben is still able to ring out 
his magnificent bass voice. Whether the experts 
have any misgivings for the future, we know 
not. 

As the five bells (the four chime-bells and Ben) 
take a long while to strike the hour, it has not 
unreasonably beeir asked which of the sounds 
denotes th,e actual time, the hour within a second 
or so of absolute accuracy ? The arrangement, it 
appears, stands thus. The first stroke of quarter- 
past and half-past may he a few seconds wrong ; 
the first stroke of the three-quarter chime is more 
nearly correct ; the first of the hour-chime more 
correct still ; but the first stroke of Ben himself 
denotes the true hour, the real ‘What’s o’clock?’ 
As somid is not instantaneously convoyed to a 
distance, it follows that Ben is a little late when 
heard at distant spots. From a calculation whicli 
has been made, it appears that the sound takes 
ten seconds to travel to Euston and St Pancras 
Stations, Liverpool Street and Fenchuroh Stations, 
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the Tower, Oamberwelly Battersea L,.!, 

Kensington Museum, and the bridge over the Ser- 
pentine ; while the retardation amounts to twenty- 
seconds at Kensal Green, Hampstead, Upper Hol- 
loway, Hackney, 'Victoria Park, Limehouse, Dept- 
ford, Dulwich, Tooting, Wandsworth, Fulham, and 
'Hammersmith, In whatever part of the metropolis 
we may be, therefore, we can still set our watches 

accurately by Big Ben, by making .11 

allowances. An ingenious map has been published been of lon< 
by -the Horologic^trl Institute, setting fuith Lh ' 

travel-distances of the sound of the mighty bell. 

Situated in the immediate vicinity of the 
Houses of Parliament, the clock-tower, we r'-'” 
not nnfittingly remark, tells the world in a very 
ingenious way whether Mr Speaker is ‘sitting/ 
whether the Plouse has risen and the memhers 
gone their several ways. E-rperiments w** 
kinds of powerful artificial light have been made, 
to ^ determine which is best suited to throw 
brilliant beam visible from a distance. Tk.:. 
are directed mostly to the north and the west, 
the region of the fashionable and parliamentary 
world ; ^ they ^ begin to shine at dusk, when the 
House is sitting, and are extinguished when the 
sitting closes ; at most of the club-houses a 
porter can ascertain by walking a few yards 
whether the light is in or not. The rays can 

be seen on a clear night from Primrose Hill. 

A prodigious amount of public money has been perity 
spent upon these famous products of human skill, ' " ’ 

these admirable time-tellers. The official accounts 
narrate that the clock itself cost four thousand 
pounds ; but that the suggestions, oppositions, 
doubts, difficulties, experiments, failures, &c. in- 
creased this sum enormously as the work went 
on. Sir Charles Barry’s original dials and hands, 
and the alterations subsequently made, ran away 
with more than five thousand pouinks, Big Ben . . ^ ^ 

and his four companions six thousand ; while the time of the Crimea war. 

extensive and massive framework, and the various I can remember eleven o’clock in the morning 
arrangements for adjusting the vdmle at the of a bitterly cold day in December-a Tuesday 

a ioity tower, have augmented the oxxtlay to a sum 

exceeding twenty-tvro thousand pounds Sterling. “'y® “ ® 

° ^ ^ cold, or the leaden ominous sky that loomed 

~ overhead and threatened a snowstorm, kept people 
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rt ^ s.1. • IT a. J’ n a.1 a. 1 1 1 1 indccd few people of any kind were abroad, 

Om of thejolliest fellows on the toleinbly long , 4,3 ^3 ,^333^,3 

list of my acquaintance IS Charles Filby ; and ^s they well could be. I had drawn 

though the wrong side of sixty as to age, he yet my counting-house fire, and was looking 

as as genial and as lively as many young men I 33^^13 thoughts very far away 

wot of-livelier, in point of fact. I was seated with froni Barbican, E. 0 . My imagination wandered 
him after dinner, a lew evenings since, enjoying the 33^^^ 3^ ^1,3,3 3,^31, terrible priva- 

Iragrant weed in perhaps as lovely a little retreat ^.3,, blood-freezing cold and acute sulfer- 
as the eye could possibly wish to hehold-nainely j re^aered all the more so by shocking mis- 
a Devonshire garden j and noting my Inend s brows, management— encompassed our poor bravo fellows 
during a lull in our pleasant chat, become suddenly round about ; and just as a deep sigh came from 
clouded, I offered him the meagre sum of a penny niy lips, my shop-door opened and there entered 
for his thoughts, a fine, tall, handsoine-looking gentleman, who, by 

‘ You shall have them free, gratis, for nothing, my his dress and bearing, was evidently a clei-gyman. 
boy,’ was the rejoinder. ‘^ 11 , then, I was think- At least I thought so at the tmie as would any- 
• o 1 / T T 1 1 i. lindv ftlse for tli 8 .t rD. 8 .tter. Jrlis attire ’Wets oi the 

mg 0 my lost d.amouds,aud moreover whet a make, and sciupnlonsly neat; 

capital present the like would make for your neck-hand was as white as driven snow. 

“Darling Flossy” on her wedding morn. Wouldn’t j^oj-eover, gold-rimmed spectacles and heavy seals 
her bright eyes sparkle, eh ? . . . Between you d.epending from his watch-fob, gave him not only 
and mo, Percy (and this is in strict confidence), a highly respectable appearance but stamped him 
she may-— I say she may have such a present, in as wealthy withal. That’s to say, I thought so. 
spite of my long-ago misfortune. I think the thing Well, up he marched, to my counter with tolerably 


Park,^ Srath | by no means impossible. But I won’t say who 
■ the donor avill be. 0 dear, no ! Not by any 
means !’ 

‘ You ’re a good fellow, Filby. Age hasn’t rolabed 
yo-u of warmth of heart and generous feelings. 
But what about these lost diamonds you were 

thinking of ? I’m all impatience to learn the 

these small | details, especially as seeing our acquaintance has 
' o standing, and this is the first time 
forth these j I ’ve heard yoai even mention the matter.’ 

‘ For the best of all reasons, Percy— ^a man 

I doesn’t care to be laughed at for a greenhorn. The 
fact is no Englishman likes to be done ; and when : 
he 'Is, prefers keeping his grievance to himself^ 
rather than be laughed at for a “flat,” or get 
on many j of milk-and-water sympathy which is as 

disgusting as it is insincere. However, I’ll un- 
a I bosom myself for once ; and if you do elect to call 
^The rays | me blockhead, I can’t help it. 

+ " *■ <You remember the time of the Crimea war? 

Of course you do though. 'Well, at that Mine I 
held a tolerably long lease of my old shop id 
Barbican. And Barbican as you know, used to 
be, whatever it is now, not the least important 
street in London town. Ah, the gold and silver 
refining trade then was in the zenith of its pros- 
^ ■'/; at that time you could buy cheap and 
sell dear J besides, the profit accruing from ready^ 
made jewellery and precious stones was not by 
any means meagre. I did not, it is true, keep 
much of a show in the window; but my 
customers knew that I had a rare and valuable 
stock in drawers inside, and that was enough alike 
for me and them. 

‘Well, my lad, as I have before said, it was the 
It was aboitt as near 
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long strides, removed liis hat (of the first quality), 
aad placed it upon my counter (his well arranged 
silver hair became him. immensely), and gave me a 
“goocl'niorning” and a smile which was incalcix- 
lahly pleasing and good to see. This man is 
a Christiau; goodness and gentleness beam on 
every feature, I mentally twld myself. I put ou 
mj very best manner and politely asked him his 
pleasure. 

“ “I have been recommended to you, sir’' (he 
mentioned a firm with which I dealt largely in the 
way of bar-silver). “ I am given to understand," 
he continued, “that you have a varied and very 
valuable selection of ladies’ diamond ornaments.” 

M signified that such was really the case. 

“ Well,” he proceeded, “lam somewhat anxious, 
air, to see and ‘examine some of your possessions. 
The fact is, ray daughter— my only daughter, sir, 
a pure, sweet-tempered child — is on the eve of 
marriage, and I (naturally, you will say) am desir- 
ous of giving her a substantial -wed^ng-present. 
Yerygood. Mind! I want nothing gaudy ; nor 
—pardon me, Mr Filby — nor do I desire any art- 
fully contrived specimen of the jeweller’s art of 
deception. I want something solid and substantial 
—articles that look what they literally are — and I 
do not mind how high I go as to inice.” 

‘All this was fair and square and above-board. 
Undoubtedly my prospective customer, though a 
clergyman, was moreover rni excellent man of 
business, and one that wouldn’t brook trifling. I 
made up my mind to acquiesce to his every wish 
— and charge him as long a price as I reasonably 
could. 

‘ I placed before him several trays of gems of 
exquisite workmanship, upon which I looked with 
pride. I expected, I must own,, that my oustomei* 


would appear surprised, ^to say the Aaast,^ at the 


dazzling 'array. Not so, however. And that’s to 
put it mildly ; for when I uncovered my goods 
and looked up at him with a self-satisfied look on 
my face, there was a look on Ms which bore a sem- 
blance of indifierence, not to say disdain. This 
nettled me somewhat ; but on second thoughts I 
told myself that it was possible he, personally, 
did not care for the pomps and vanities of this 
world, though anxious to procure such commo- 
dities for his daughter. 

‘ After careful examination, ho selected a pair of 
diamond earrings (eightypounds) ; a diamond brace- 
let (two hundred pounds) ; a butterfly brooch — one 
mass of glitter and dazzle — and a half-hoop dia- 
mond ring (the two, one hundred and fillj’-'two 
pounds ten shillings). A tolerably good-morning’s 
work, you will say. We shall see. 

' Well 1 after I had fitted the trinkets to 


superior cases, and when I had packed them 
ell could, the 


in as small a compass as I well 


reverend gentleman felt in his pockets- for the 


money wherewith to pay me. He drew forth 
from his breast-pocket a goodly-sized Bussia- 
Icather case, and tenderly singling out some bank- 
notes and a cheque, proceeded to settle for Ms 
purchase, 

“ The cheque is good ; you will perceive ” 

he began. 

“ My dear sir,” 1 interrupted (the cheque was 
perfectly genuine, I was convinced, seeing that it 
bore the signature of the firm that had mentioned 
my name). 

“ I know what you would say, sir,” ho said. 


holding up liis hand, while a look of extreme 
shrewdness covered his face ; “ you would say that 
you have implicit faith in mo. That is wrong — ■ 
utterly wrong ! As a business man, you should bo 
ever careful. It behoves us all to be so at times. 
Clearly, you know me not; and deception abounds. 
For instance, I may not be a clergyman at all. I 
may, in fine, bo none other than a knave— a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing.” Saying which, he laughed a 
laugh, which somehow or other seemed to grate 


upon my ear. 

‘ However, he proceeded to pay me the amount 
due, as I Imve said. 

“Let me see,” he continued musingly; “it 
will be in all, four — three — two — ten. Good I If 
you will kindly look over these, Mr Filby, you 
will find there is threepence short of the required 
sum, ivhich I will pay you in copper coin imme- 
diately.” He removed his spectacles, and pushed 
over to me three one hundred pound Bank of 
England notes, ten five-pound notes, and the 
cheque spoken of, which was for eighty-three 
pounds nine and ninepcnce. , Satisfied that the 
notes were genuine, I looked up at my ivoalthy 
customer and found him fumbling in pocket after 


pocket for the copper mone}*-, 
“My dear sir!” I exc’ 


exclaimed, “ pray don’t bother 
about the trifling pence. If you are satisfied, I am 
thoroughly so.” 


“Nay,” he rejoined ; “that will not do. ^ Business 
is business. Yc 


ou are entitled to your demand- 
ay, and to the uttermost farthing. I buy goods 
of you for a certain amount I therefore must 
pay yon every iota of that certain amount, or I 
shall not he easy in my mind.” 

‘ A really upright man this ; lucky the congi'ega- 
tion that had so just and evenly balanced a man 
for their pastor. So ran my thoughts as he 
counted out the remaining threepence and placed 
them in my hand with a kind of dig, as though'® 
ho were glad to get rid of them, and set his mind 
at ease. 

‘ Then there ensued an awkward pause, awkward 
hccauso, for the life of me, I could not tliiiik of 
anything to say; and as for iny reverend customer, 
he seemed in an all but brown-study. At any- 
rate he seemed by no means in a hurry to take 
his purchase and he gone — appeared indeed to 
wish to linger awhile, seemingly for no earthly 
jiurpose, seeing that our transaction was at an 
end, and that he seemed not to care to talk. 
Presently he again took out his pocket-book, 
counted over six or seven five-pound notes, and 
became absorbed in ca.sting up some figures : tliafc 
done, he began fuklling with some leaves, turning 
them over and over and then hack again. 

'By way of turning my attention to other matters, 


I took up the Times; but before scanning its pages 

d saw 


I chanced to look towards my shop-door, and saw 
a tall heavily built man peering through the glass. 
Ho' was somewhat curious to look ujion, I must 
confess ; for the snow that had iDeen tliroaiening, 
was fiercely and rapidly de.sccnding outside, and 
this man was covered with the white feathery 
flakes from head to foot. On seeing my gaze 
steadily fixed at him, he pushed open the door 
and entered with, a firm tread. He had a kind 
of eagle eye, this man — eager, sidelong, piercing ; 
thoughtful brows too ; and there was huge deter- 
mination about the lower part of his face. Shak- 
ing the snow from oil ids coat, stamping his feet 
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upon my shop carpet (wliicli I thought a rather 
cool proceeding), and unfastening the lappets of 
his sealskin travelling-cap, he gave a deep- 
drawn grunt of relief) and exclaimed in a bluff 
boisterous manner : “ In time after all ! My 
bird’s not llown, by all that’s palpable! — Con- 
gratulate thyself, thou man of gold and silver and , 
.precious stones; and furthermore, congratulate' 
me on jny aptitude for scenting 'Slippery Dick I’ ” . 
Then letting fail his voice, he added more seri- 
ously ; "You’ve had a narrow escape, sir. I’ve 
no doubt now, that our reverend friend here has 
contrived to lessen your stock of goods pretty, 
considerably — has been a pretended (mark that 1) 
purchaser to a very tidy tune !” 

" If you mean sir, whoever you may be, that 
this gentleman has paid a good deal of money 
to me,” I returned, somewhat indignantly, "you 
are right in your conjecture. But may I ask, 
pray, who are you, that yon enter my shop in 
this manner, and insult myself and customer by 
asking such — well, such impertinent gnestionsj 
. . . Who are you ?” I again asked, feeling that 
I shorild he compelled to call my shopman to 
turn him neck and crop into the street. 

" You’ll very soon know who I am,” he 
returned coolly. “ Suffice it at present that I am 
fully justified m what I ask and do. . . . Bear- 
kindly bear with me a little. I have a stem duty 
to perform. This man is not what he pretends 
to be. He^ is a blackleg— a canting humbug — ^a 
swindler; in a word, as dangerous and trouble- 
some a customer as w^e have to deal with ! ” 

‘ I looked at my customer. His face was terrible 
to look upon ; I could scarcely believe my eyes — 
tlie passion concentrated in his features was abso- 
lutely demoniac in its intensity ; the ebullition of 
rage which held possession of him shook him from 
head to foot. 

‘ The boisterous stranger laid his hand heavily 
on the clergyman’s shoulder, grasped it roughly, 
and whispered something in his car, at which his 
passion left him as quickly and suddenly as a flash 
of lightning. He became, in fact, as pale as death, 
and finally culminated in trembling violently, 
w'hile his face assumed a kind of brick-dust hue, 

' I did not put this down to guilt ; no, I laid 
it rather to the just indignation that would be 
naturally felt by a high-souled minister of the 
Hospcl accused of such enormities. 

'The rough-and-ready intruder regarded the 
reverend gentleman with unfeigned admiration, 
at least so it_ appeared to mo. He folded his 
arms across his broad chest and stood regarding 
him for a few moments. Then he looked at me 
and winked knowingly. 

"Our Christian friend is clever, ohol He is 
iioing the work of a certain Evil personage who 
shall be nameless, very admirably, aha ! ” he ejacu- 
lated, reverting again to his boisterous manner, 

" But we old birds are nob to be caught ; we are 
accustomed to this kind of thing, (3 dear, yes, 

I — your very obedient servant, Mr Pilby, belong 
to the fancy iron trade, and I do my utmost to 
get as much of my stock on other people’s hands 
as I possibly can.” Saying which, he unbuttoned 
and threw open his shaggy overcoat, and laid 
bare to my gaze the uniform of an inspector of 
police. Then, as (piick as thought, he drew forth 
and fastened on tlio clergyman’s wrists a pair of 
handcufis ! 


“This is shocking — ^really horrible,” I couldn’t 
help saying, 

"No sentiment, please,” returned the inspector 
I angrily. "Leave me to do my work, and take 
j care you do j/Ottrs.” 

"Bat my good friend,” the man of the white 
neckcloth exclaimed in whining tones, "you are 
I utterly mistaken, I like— I in fine have nought 
hut admiration for. your zeal ; hut I am not the 
man you suppose me to he, . . . If you will 
remove these things — they hurt my wrists — ^I 
will go” 

" No j you won’t.” 

I mean I will go into the details of our trans- 
action. . . . The notes *are good, genuine, sir ?” 

"Perfectly so,” I responded; "1 would stake my 
life on their soundness.” 

"Then, sir, permit a public servant to teU you 
that you will lose your life. Kindly let me look 
at these sound and genuine Bank of England notes.” 

‘ What could I do but hand them to him ? 

" Ah I as I thought ! ” he then exclaimed, Very- 
skilful, very clever; decidedly so ! Pity our pious 
friend here doesji’t contrive to turn his thoughts 
in another direction ; sad that he disdains to use 
his talents more honourably. Given such con- 
summate cleverness, he miglit have surmounted 
almost anything by honest means. . . . These, sir, 
are rascally forgeries ; splendidly worked out, I ’ll 
admit, but forgeries for all that!” he declared 
emphatically, laying the notes down on my 
counter and placing his elbow on them. "Now, 

I shouldn’t wonder,” he resumed, " if our reverend 
specimen of humanity here did not persuade you 
that he desired to make his daughter — his daughter 
a wedding present ? ” 

‘ I said that such, was really the fact. 

“Ah, just so! The old, old game; the old 
story. ... I wonder, Dick ('Slippery Dick’ is 
the name by -which he is known among us and his 
companions)— I wonder, Dick, you don’t alter your 
modus oyerandi — ^it’s so stupidly stale, you know.” 

"Dick” looked daggers, looked as though he 
would have very much liked to annihilate the 
inspector on the spot, and retorted in language 
not at all befitting a clergyman ; " You ’re very 
clever, ain’t you now? Pah ! I could ' do ’ fifty like 
you. ... It doesn’t matter much though. You’ve 
got me. You’ve trapped me nicely. What more 
d’ye want? . . , Look sharp, and let us go I” 

' From this kind of talk, I began to think him 
none other than what the inspector affirmed him 
to be — espe.-iially so when the man in office 
whipped off the silvern locks from his prisoner’s 
head and disclosed to my wondering gaze a closely 
cropped iron-gray head of hair beneath. 

“ I should hope you don’t want further proof?” 
the inspector interrogated triumphantly, 

'I replied that I was satisfied. That I had been 
singled out for a victim, I now felt certain. In 
short, mj dear boy, I was completely taken aback, 
and fell into the whole scheme.’ 

‘The whole scheme!’ I exclaimed; ‘how? I 
scarcely understand.’ j 

‘ Don’t interrupt. You shall hear directly : my 
melancholy story is fast drawing to a close. . . , 
Well, I looked from one to the other with per- 
plexity on my face. 

"What are you thinking of doing, Mr In- 
spector?’’ I asked. 

“ Why, take this predatory individual — ^tliis pike 
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among gudgeons — ^to tlie station (they ’ll have no 
mercy on him this time) ; and you must accom- 
pany tis thither. . . . I’ll take care of these bits 
of paper; as in like manner I’ll be the safe 
custodian of the artfully contrived ■wedding- 
present.” Saying -which, he deposited the notes, 
the cheque, and the diamonds in the breast-pocket 
of his overcoat. 

‘There was no help for it ; of course I must go 
to the station. So calling my assistant from the 
back-room, ,! instructed him to get a cab and 
look after business during my absence. Of course 
I did not tell him the errand I was bound on ; 
and as luck -would have it, he appeared not to 
notice that anything was wrong.^ It would, I 
must confess, have been cliiSeult for Thomas, my 
then shopman, to have seen the handcuffed wrists 
of the pious-looking gentleman ; for, to his credit 
be it said, the trapped fo.x had contrived to fa-sten 
the bottom buttons of his unusually long-tailed 
frock-coat, and placing his hands beneath, had thus 
managed to keep the iron bracelets out of sight. 
Still, there was a decidedly awkward appearance 
about him, and the heavily limbed inspector 
certainly did not by his attitude and manner at 
all resemble a man bent on buying my wares or 
selling me his ; however, Thomas seemed oblivions 
to what was taking place under his very nose, and 
Med him for a cab. 

* The cab brought, the two entered first, while 
I remained behind for a few moments to give 
instructions to my shopman. Then I got inside 
the cab, and we started for Moor Lane Police 
Station, Fore Street. I hadn’t been seated long 
before I found that the prisoner’s hands were 
free, 

“That’s all right,” the inspector said, noting my 
look of surprise. “He’s promised me to behave 
himself; and between ourselves, I don’t like to 
iron a man if I cm get him to give in quietly. 
Besides, our designing friend, with all his cunning, 
knows who he ’s got to deal with — ^that I am mofe 
than a match for Mm. Don’t you fear, sir; he 
won’t easily slip through my fingers ! ” 

‘Well, at length we arrived at the station-house. 
I was the first to alight from the cab, and -was 
about to enter the station. The inspector, stiU 
sieated with his prisoner, called to mo with 
evident annoyance ; “ There ’s no light in the 
superintendent’s room; we’ll have to wait a 
little. However, there’s no lielp for it. You 
go into that room there, the first door on the right ; 
'you’ll find newspapers and records there. Aiimse 
yourself. I’ll cage my bird-put him under 
look-and-key (safe hind, safe finff, you know), and 
then I’ll come to you. I’ll be hero in a few 
minutes. If I remaiu away any length of time, 
ask for Inspector John Tricklek . . . Pray do not 
mention our business to any living soul,” 

‘Like a fool and the unsuspecting jackass I was, 
I did as I was hid, I turned the handle of the 
door, and entered the room, a square dreary 
apartment, possessed of nothing to speak of save a 
huge deal table, four spindle-legged chairs, a map 
of London, and an almanac; and excepting a 
framed engraving representing a life-boat anaking 
slow progress over a boiling sea, the w'alls were 
bare of pictures. In my then state of mind the 
place seemed horribly monotonous. However, I 
took up the only xtewspaper the room boasted of, 
aud seated myself to wait for the end, 


‘It speedily came. I hadn’t been seated long 
before I heard the cab drive away. “Ah,” I said 
to myself, “ the man in blue ’a too economical to 
let ‘ cabby ’ wait ; I suppose I shall be detained 
here some time. Was there ever anything so 
disagreeable 1 ” 

‘Fifteen minutes passed. Daring that time 
I fidgeted about. There is no disguising the 
matter ; I was terribly perturbed. The most idiotic 
thoughts passed through my brain. • “ What if,” 
I found myself asking, “this sham clergyman 
should eventually prove my destruction ? What 
if, after serving his punishment, he should out 
of revenge come to my shop and blow out my 

brains? What” But I thought all manner of 

things which I won’t bother you with. Su'fG.cc it 
that another fifteen minutes passed. I rose from 
my seat ; but before I could move a yard towards 
the door, it opened, and a fine-looking old gentle- 
man — evidently the superintendent — stood before 
me. We were .soon on good terms ; I gave him 
my name and explained my advent, and explained 
why I w'as cooped up in what he called his 
“Private Inquiry Office.” He seemed, when I 
had finished, to labour hard to keep down a 
laugh. 

“Well,” he said at length, “you’ve been done 
nicely ! But you have this consolation, that others 
have been bit — and to a jiretty tidy tunc too. 
You say you are waiting for ‘Inspector John 
Tricklet.’ There’s no such party of that name 
connected with this station. They’ve carried on 
a similar game, varied a little, very successfully 
in all the large towns in Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales, to say nothing about what they’ve done 
abroad. , . . Tricklet ! Ah, a very apt name ! 
The game’s^ been contrived by a trick — and 
he — ^they — ^liave let you in the hole. . . , You 
mustn’t suppose me a Job’s-comforter when I 
say that dozens have been swindled by these two 
clever vultures. They are nothing ...eker they 
prey on their kind as best they may. But this 
IS poor talk, Mr Filby. Let me assure you, to be 
serious, that all that can be done shall be done. 
But what can we do? What can Scotland Yard 
do 1 They can only is.sue a caution to tradesmen 
generally, and put the matter in the Hue and Ory, 
which probably won’t amount to much. And 
between you and me, Mr Filby, I’ve repeatedly 
thought (and very seriously too) that they ’ve got ■ 
some of our fellows in their pay ; I could all but 
swear it ; for were it not so, I am confident they’d 
have been taken long ago.” 

‘Heartily disgusted, Ibade him a surly good-day, 
and hied me for my shop and counting-house fire. 
Its genial blaze, however, cheered me not. I w'afj 
dispirited and chagrined, and pos,seBsed of a deep- 
rooted idea that my hitherto clear brain had gotten 
a superubundauci) of mud in it. I felt tliat I could 
tear my liair and boat my breast and yell out that 
I was profoundly miserable. 

‘But why dwell upon the matter. The story 
is told. Suffice it tluiu, for your behoof) that I 
never heard more of these" two very original 
swindlers, and that therefore I got not the slightest 
return for my loss. I have liitherto, as I have 
previously told you, kept the matter a profound 
secret, so that sympathy even has not fallen to 
my share. There ! I'm heartily sick of the whole 
business. Call me a consummate donkey, if you 
like, but don’t let me hear another Avord about 
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the matter. . . . Ah ! how the time has flown ! 
Let us pull ourselves together, and go indoors and 
join the ladies,* 


are experienced during the winter months, gene- 
rally from May to September, These winds exercise 
a most destructive influence over the vegetation of 
the island, causing the crops to wither away ; the 
only protection the settlers have against them for 
their crops, &c. are the large belts of trees found 
I in many parts. 

t The temperature of the climate is said to be 
most equable, rarely ranging higher than eighty 
degrees, or lower than fifty degrees, and con- 
sequently it has been found most healthy for 
European constitutions. Much rain, how'ever, 
falls during the year, chiefly from May to July, 
and sometimes the gardens and fiats are flooded by 
the water, which then descends in torrents from 
the hill-tops. 

When accounts last reached us, the total num- 
ber of people living on this romantic little spot 
was forty, comprising fourteen men, eleven women, 
and fifteen children. Some forty-two years since, 
Mr White, who visited the island to survey it, 
states that there were only four men, three New 
Zealand women, and two children then living on 
the island. In 1853, Captain Denham found that 
the number of people residing on the island 
comprised a little community of sixteen. They 
are most primitive and simple-minded in all their 
ideas; one old lady, Mrs Andrews, has been on 
the island thirty years ; has one daughter married, 
and five grandchildren. She has, she told Mr 
Corrie, enjoyed excellent health the whole time she 
has been there ; and was most cheerful and happy. 

They all appear to lead very moral lives, and 
bickerings and open quarrels of all kinds are most 
unusual among them, and distasteful to them ; 
there is one old man in their community, a retired 
whaler captain, to whom they refer all disputed 
questions, and whose opinion they regard with 
every feeling of respect, and whose decision is 
generally final. Sometimes they are six and even 
twelve months without a ship of any description 
anchoring oil’ their island ; they told their visitors 
that it was more than five years since a man-of- 
war had visited them. 

When Mr Corrie arrived, many of the inhabi- 
tants were almost in a state of starvation, owing to 
the fact that vessels from New Caledonia and 
Sydney, which were in the habit of calling, had 
failed to do so for some months. Consequently 
the produce of the island — onions, potatoes, &c. — 
wliioh they exchange for tea, sugar, salt, clothing, 
&e., was rotting in their storehouses. It is plea- 
sant to know, however, that their visitors good- 
naturedly gave them such a supply as they could 
spare of tea, sugar, biscuit, soap, &c. 

There are fifteeu dwelliug-houses on the island 
besides granaries and piggeries, all built, with 
few exceptions, of that Thatch Palm before alluded 
to ; and one or two that are less primitive and 
more durable are raised on stone blocks, boarded 
up with some Australian pine, and roofed with 
galvanised iron. The' entrance-door is in the 
centre of a fair-sized room, the sitting-room the 
sleeping apartments are at each end ; there is no 
fireplace ; the kitchen is formed of one room or 
compartment a few yards from the house, with 
a fireplace at one end and a sort of larder at the 
other, which serves as a dining-room for the family. 
Their houses are kept very clean, and are both 
i cool and comfortable. 

I In concluding his interesting remarks on Lord 


LORD HOWE ISLAND. 

This little-known spot, which measures only six 
or seven miles in length by two or three miles in 
width, is the southernmost of the outlying islands 
off the east coast of Australia. It was discovered 
by Lieutenant Henry Ball, then in command of 
His lilajesty’s ship Supply, on the 17th of February 
1788, while on a voyage to Norfolk Island from 
Port Jackson, New South Wales, and was named 
after Lord Howe. It is situated some four hun- 
dred miles north-east from Sydney, and about 
three hundred miles east from the nearest land. 
Port Macquarie in New South Wales. Oft' the 
north end of the island are the Admiralty Islets, 
about two miles distant ; on the east side, nearer 
the shore, are the Sugar Loaf and Mutton Bird 
Islands ; and^ on the west is Goat Island. Some ■ 
twelve or thirteen miles from Lord Howe Island 
is plainly seen a very strange-looking peak, called 
Ball’s Pyramid, estimated to he eighteen hundred 
feet high. 

For the following brief notes of this strange little 
spot and its present condition, we are indebted to 
a communication lately made to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society by_ Mr Alfred Corrie, who paid a 
visit to the place in a man-of-war in the early 

E art of 1876. The island is mountainous, the 
ighest points having an elevation of not far 
short of two thousand eight hundred feet. The 
soil is described as being in parts very rich indeed, 
and covered with dense vegetation, the under- 
growth being kept comparatively clear by goats 
and pigs. Three kinds of palms are found on 
the island, some reaching a great height, the 
. Thatch Palm (so called by the settlers because they 
use it to thatch their houses), the Gabbage and 
Umbrella Palms. The Pandanus or Screw Pine 
is found chiefly on the jnountain-sides, and attains 
a height of some thirty or forty feet. It is called 
by the inhabitants the ‘ Tent Tree,’ on account of 
the strange arrangement of its roots, which take 
their rise from the main trunk at different heights, 
and gradually extend forwards and downwards, 
and become fixed in the ground, forming a rough 
sort of tent. 

The most conspicuous tree on the island is per- 
haps a species of Ficus, a gigantic banyan, attain- 
ing a great height, and spreading out in all direc- 
tions its branches, which fall downwards in a most 
graceful manner. From these branches, adventi- 
tious roots are produced, which descend to the 
ground, then rapidly enlarge, and become in course 
of time huge stems, drawing nourishment from the 
eartli for the parent branch, which as it extends 
produces similar root-stems. This tree, which is 
believed to be confined to the island, possesses 
many of the characteristics of the famous banyan 
of India. A strange kind of plant was also met 
with, which the settlers call the Stinlc Plant, a 
name which Mr Corrie considers most appropriate, 
for when its leaves are bruised or its branches 
broken, it emits a most sickening and offensive 
odour. 

The prevailing winds are said to be during the 
summer mouths from the north-east, and in the 
Tvdnter from the south-west ; severe westerly gales 
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ETowe Island and its Robinson Onisoo populatipii, 
Mr Gorrie says it is but just to state that during 
tlie fo\y day.s be spent witb the people he thor- 
oughly enjoyed their kind and simple manners, 
which were most winning. Their extreme grati- 
tude for any little attention or kindness was most 
marked ; and he feels qiute sure that had he or 
any of his shipmates been left behind, they wonld 
have experienced the greatest possible kindness 
from the islanders. Mr Corrie strongly advises any 
who may be cruising in. the neighbourhood of Lord 
Howe' Island to pay it a visit, and he assures them 
that they will be amply repaid for their tronble. 


IRISH TRAITS. 

A' MADY answer is often useful ; and there is at 
times no better defensive weapon than a sharp 
repartee, in every class of life. A young cornet of 
dragoons who bunted witb the Kildare hounds for 
a season, felt the truth of this rather keenly on 
one occasion. His great ambition was to excel 
in the hunting-field ; but so far from, establishing 
a character for Agoing,’ or being in the first flight, 
the luckless Nimrod was always getting into grief 
of some kind or other. 

Miss P f a well-known character in the 

county, was hunting that year "with the Kildare 
hounds. She was a perfect horsewoman, rode at 
her fences with consummate pluck, and was in- 
variably in at Hhe death.’ Nothing annoyed our 
young comet of dragoons so much as to find him- 
self perpetually distanced by this strong-minded 
and able-bodied lady, Wlion ho had ruefully 
turned away from an. ugly fence and was looking 
about for a friendly gate, to see her put her horse 


boldly at it and fly over like a bird, was gall and 
wormwood to his feelings. It was too derogatory 


to be . continimlly given the go-by by a middle- 
vho, 


aged spinster, who, moreover, whenever disaster 
befeU him, seemed to be always on the spot to 
witness his discomfiture; 

It chanced they met— the lady and the soldier 
— at a country-house in Kildare where a lar'ge 
party was staying. Every one was assembled at 
breakfast, when the youth, smarting from some 
hunting disaster of the day before, thought he 

would attack Miss P and ‘shew her up’ 

before the company. All at the long breakfast- 
table knew her to be one whose tongue could cut 
as' sharply as her hunting-whip, and who was 
never at a loss fbr a repartee ; but the young man 
rushed boldly at the enemy, 

‘Miss P smd he, ‘I’m told you’re the 

most learned lady in Kildare. You know every- 
thing, so there’s no puzzling you. Can you,’ 


poising his spoon over the top of his unbroken egg 
-~.‘ r,n.u vQu inform me why this duek-egg is. blue ? ’ 


‘Well,’ replied sbe, ‘I ^on’t know ; ^ut perhaps 
you would look blue yourself , if you were just 
about to be knocked on the head by a fooL’ 

The soldier did not return to the charge. 

A noticeable thing it is how seldom the power 
of' repartee, which they so abundantly possess, is 
exerted in an offensive way by Irish beggars to whom 
Mms are refused. On the contrary, instead of the 
stinging word disappointment might be expected 
to provoke, the reply is meek and resigned, if not 
grateful sometimes : ‘ Well, thank ye, anyway, for 
the kind answer, if it’s nothing else ye’re giving 
us. ’Tisn’t always we get that same.’ 


And what a torrent of blessings a few copper.? 
will procure ! bles-shigs, be it remarked, more often 
spiritual than temporal. I have seen a young 
stranger, unused to this form, of expressing grati- 
tude, and whose mind at the moment was prol}- 
ably less occupied witb the future than the 
]wesent, start visibly at the fervent ‘ That you 
inay have a hapj-iy death, and a favourable 
judgment,’ invoked by the gift of a small coin. 

Whether it is from the naturally ndigious feel- 
ing of the peojde, or because tbi.s world has to the 
poor comparatively little attraction, their wishes 
for their benefactors refer chiefly to that which 
is to come ; ‘That what you’re giving to me may 
be before you where you’re going!’ ‘That as 
you’ve covered my body here, the Lord maj'- 
cover your soul there ! ’ ‘ That the prayers of the 
widow and the orphan may meet you at the gates 
of heaven ! ’ ‘ Long life to you, and a happy end ! ’ 


And if they perceive by your mourning garb 
1, the’ ’ ■ 


that you have lost a friend, their words are, ‘ That 
the soul that has gone from you may bo in peace 
and rest!’ 

The patience of the .Irish poor in the midst of 


their privations is very touchings and in town 
especially, the sight of the long rows of shop- 


windows filled with their tempting display of 
comforts and luxuries, must to them be trying ■ in 
the extreme. Pitiful it is to see, on a bitter 
winter’s day, some poor shivering creature, with 
old threadbare cloak strained over the half-clad 
limbs of the starveling child in her arms, staadf- 
ing— her naked feet on: the icy flags*— before 
the window of a draper’.? shop. How yearn- 
ingly, %vith longing eyes, she gazes at those rick 
bdes of flannel — the bright scarlet rolls seeming 
to light up the place W’ith warmth and colour. 
And the piles of great thick blankets- cun- 
ningly displayed ! Oli, the rapture of nestling 
among those delicious folds, burying herself, as it 
were, in their soft, warm, -woolly depths ! Comfort 
she may picture, but alas ! never experience; 

And liow tantali.siug is the eating-house window 


with its array of tempting joints and ap; 
’ ells’ 


food ; the ■^veil-filled dishes only separated by the 
‘envious pane’ from the hungry looker-in. The 
door open.? ; a gush of savoury steam escapes, as a 
man comes out who has been dining — his satisfied 
looks and visage unctu.ou,s and flushed fl-om meat 
and drink, a contrast indeed to the poor pinched 
face and liollow eyes meekly up-raised ; while from 
the trembling lips — blue with cold — comes the 
timid prayer for charity. 

'Nothing for you; j)as.s on!’ is the rough 


reply; and she does so, turning a-^vay with a. 

. t •^V'ell, ( 


, Godrspare. 


bitter sigh and a murmured ; 
yoir to your comforts.’ 

Eew of us have experienced the grim realities of 
cold and Irunger, or can understand the miserable 
irritability they cause. Wo may have remarlced, 
or in ourselves felt in a degree, the provei-bial 
‘crossness’ of the before-dinner bulf-hour, when 
the meal has been unduly delayed ; and tbo.sc5 
who fast on principle can realise the .sinking. 


depressed, irritable feeling produced by -vvant of 

, . , , ... 


food. A salutary result, by the way, of this 
observance, when its practice enable.? us to sym- 
pathise with our suffering rellow-creaturc.?. This 
being so, it is, as already remarked, wonderful how 
meekly the poor lake tlie refusal of what tliey 
ask. One would imagine that the sight of the 





and endued with a peculiar gift of expressing the 
most delicate shades of emotion, and carrying 
home to the heart eloquent and touching descrip- 
tions. As the discourse proceeded, tears began 
to flow freely, and now and then a smothered sob 
might he heard through the church. The whole 
of that vast assemblage was swayed — as it had 
been hut one soul — by the pathos of those earnest 
pleadings, those powerfully wrought scenes of 
suflering and woe. How aU inadequate, as these 
grew in intensity, seemed to the excited hearers the 
sum they had broimht out in purse and pocket for 
contribution! And when at last the appeal was 
ended and streaming eyes were dried, and there 
came the soft fall of bank-notes and. a clink of 
gold and silver upon the plates, there poured in 
upon them from eager hands, rings, w^ehes, 
pencil-cases, bracelets, scent-bottles, to be redeemed' 
afterwards by their owmers with liberal ofierings in 
current coin of the realm. 

Such scenes were of frequent occurrence when 
pulpit sensation was at its height. One cannot 
wonder at the impulsive Hibernian temperament 
being thus worked up to enthusiasm, when it is on 
record that a tourist from another country passing 
through Cork, and going by chance into Christ- 
church on the occasion of a charity sermon, was. 
so moved by Ludlow Tonson’s eloquence that he 
redeemed the watch he had put on. the plate by a 
cheque for a hundred pounds. 

The well-known benevolence of the preacher 
enhanced the effect of his words. He was, when a 
young curate, a comparatively poor man, and when 
applied to for a case of distress would strip himself 
of every farthing he had by him ; often, to the 
dismay of his housekeeper, giving away the 
blankets off his beds. Being one day waited on 
by a party who were collecting funds for some 
charitable object, his reply was : ‘ Gentlemen, I 
have no money ; hut there is my cow in the field, 
you can take her ; ' and they drove the animal off. 
Afterwards, when Lord Eiversdale and Bishop of 
Killaloe, he devoted almost all his private mean,? 
and the whole income of the see to the cause of 
charity. This gifted and good man died un- 
married, his title becoming extinct. 

While on the subject of sermons, I cannot resist 
repeating a conversation between a friend and his 
farm-servant, which illustrates the remark already 
made, that an Irisliman is rarely at a loss for a 
reply or an excuse. 

‘ That was a good sermon, was it not, that we 
had last Sunday ‘1 ’ said the gentleman. 

‘ True for you, yer honour, an iiigant one ! It 
done me a power of good intirely.’ 

‘I’m glad of that. Can you tell me what par- 
ticularly struck you I What was it about 'i ’ _ 

‘ Oh, well,’ scratching his head, ‘ I don’t rightly 

—not just exactly know. I — a — I A’ where ’s 

the use in telling lies ? Sure I don’t remember 
one single ’dividual word of it, good or bad. Sorra 
a bit of me knows what it was about at all’ 

‘ And yet you say it did you a power of good ! ’ 

t f ’ll ehip.V +ri. ’ 


rolled by. ‘Mary, honey,’ and her friend were 
basket-women, and blithe and buxom dames 
enougb. Perhaps, had they known it, life' might 
have been as enjoyable to themselves, even with 
the drawbacks of poverty, as to some of the fine 
ladies after whom they cast such envious glances. 
They wmiild have marvelled incredulously had any 
one told them that all this glitter might not be 
unalloyed gold ; that silks and satins and gorgeous 
clothes could not guarantee their wearers against 
the cares and .sufferings of humanity j that it was 
possible for a breast upon which costly jewels 
sparkled, to be tom with anxieties and feel the 
sting of baffled schemes — disappointed hopes. 
Weal is, after all, more equally blended with woe i 
than we are apt to imagine. Of course, to the ! 
utterly destitute this remark does not apply ; but 
it is consoling to think how widely the ‘ blessed 
law of compensation ’ prevails in the world. 

The subject of poverty naturally leads to the 
means employed to relieve it. Among these, 
charity sermons were in former years resorted to 
with the moat success. There i.s a fashion in every- 
thing, even in sermons, and the fashion of that 
day was working strongly upon the feelings, and 
by vividly drawn pictures and touching descrip- 
tions, appealing to the hearts and pockets of the 
hearers. On the occasion of a sermon for pme 
favourite charity, everything that could address 
itself to the senses was pressed into the service. 
If for a school or orphan asylum, the plates 
were handed about by little children, chosen for 
their interesting appearance. These were escorted 
through the. church by gentlemen, who remained 
at the door of the pews while the small collec- 
tors wont round inside. The square old-ia.shioned 
pew was extant in those clays. Ladies, the 
most influential in the county, collected^ after the 
sermon, for hospitals and other charities ; their 
selection for this office being determined by 
po.sition, popularity, and personal qualities. 

The most successful preacher of charity sermons 
of his time, in Ireland, was the Hon. and Rev. 
Ludlow Tonson, afterwards Lord Eiversdale, 
Bi.shop of Killaloe. Ho was a perfect master of 
tlio sensational style of preaching, now obsolete ; 
and his power of harrowing up the feelings by 
heart-rending descriptions of the misery for which 
he was pleading, was irresistible. 'When it was 
announced that a charity had been fortunate 
enough to secure him for its advocate, crowds 
from far and near flocked in to hear him, and the 
collections obtained were great in proportion. 
Christ-church in Cork, being from its size capable 
of accommodating a larger congregation than the 
other churches of the place, was the chief scene of ' 
his addresses. 

Among the earliest recollections of the ■writer of 
these pages was the being present as a child at one 
of those charity sermons. It was a great privilege, 
where every foot of space was an object ; but the 
preacher was an old friend of the family and its 
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‘ Well now, yer honour, look here. There 's my 
shirt that the wife is after washing ; and clean and 
white it is, by reason of all the water and the soap 
and the starch that ’s gone through it. But not a 
drop of ’em all — water, or soap, or starch, or blue, 
has stayed in, d’ ye see. And that’s just the same 
with mo and that sermon. It ’s run through me, 
yer honour, an’ it’s dried out of me ; but all the 
same, just like my Sunday shirt, I’m the better 
and the cleaner after it,’ 

There was more philosophy than he was aware 
of in. the g^uaint reasoning of the man. An im- 
pression for good or evil is often left upon the 
mind and hears fruit, when what has caused the 
influence has passed away from our memories. 


CTTEIOUS ANIMAL AVERSIONa. 
Sometimes, for no very apparent reasons, animals 
will evince special antipathy towards one out of a 


crowd of persons. These animal-avorsions, as we 
will call th( 


lem, are not at all times easily accounted 
for, seeing that the object of antipathy may be a 
child, or as in the following case, a lady, who 
we are assured had never given the animals the 
slightest cause for jealousy or ill-feeling. Our 
correspondent writes as follows ; 

‘ Some time ago, in company with some of my 
relatives and friends, I paid a visit to the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens at Clifton. One lady of the party, 

Mrs M , had travelled with her husband in 

foreign countries, and expressed herself very fear- 
less about wild beasts. Before entering the 
monkey-house, she informed us there was one 
monkey which had taken a great dislike to her, 
and however long^ a period dapsed between her 
visits, its recognition of her was almost instan- 
taneous. The house in which the monkeys were 
confined had cages round the wall, and a huge one 
in the centre in wliich were a large number of 
all sizes and shades. We entered on the tiptoe 
of expectation to see if this time it would recog- 
nise her. We were not long in determining 


which was the enemy. One ot* the tribe jumped 
dm ' ” ’ 


from its perch and clung to the bars nearest to us, 
chattering and grinning in a frightful manner. 
Whichever side of the cage we stood the monkey 
followed, all the time intently watching Mrs 

M , who had with her ginger snaps and nuts, 

with which she proceeded to feed the other monkeys. 

* Seeing this, Mrs M ’s enemy sprang upon 

them, seized the food, and threw it back angrily 
in her face, chattering and screaming in great 
fury ; and I am not sure if it was not the same i 
monkey that succeeded in tearing off some deep i 

lace Mrs M wore round her mantle, and 

climbing on to the topmost perch, commenced 
tearing it in pieces. 

‘I was not sorry when we left his ugly 
grinning face and .screeching voice behind us, 
and paid a visit to the lion, and tiger house. 

Here, Mrs M informed us, was a tiger which 

would shew its dislike as much as the monkey 
. had done. On seeing her, it began to growl 
fiercely, and turning, walked slowly to the other 
end of the cage; then facing us again, he threw 
himself with great force against the strong bars, 
which, had they yielded to the shock, would have 

involved certain death to Mrs M — , who, fixing 

her eyes on the enormous beast, and shaking her 
umbrella at it, exclaimed ; “ I should like to tame 


you.” A gentleman standing near watching the 
proceedings said; 'Mt is your eye it does not like.” 
And here I should mention, Mrs M has very 


dark and prominent eyes. After visiting other 


^larts of the gardens, we returned to take a last 

farewell of the tiger. It was agreed Mrs M 

%vas to stay outside, while some of our party 
entered, myself among the number. Wo stood 
before its cage and commenced to make remarks 
about it ; but beyond looking at us very quietly, 
no further notice was taicen. On the entrance of 

Mrs M , nearly the same scene ensued as at 

the first visit; at length the huge animal gave 
a loud roar, in which all the other lions and 
tigers joined. Nearly all rushed from the place 

but Mrs M , who stood her ground before^ the 

cage while the roaring continued, while ' the 
keepers ran in haste to learn the cause of the 
disturbance. We then left the gardens, comment- 
ing oil the strange conduct and knowledge of the 
monkey and tiger, which after so long a jieriod, 
had recognised and so unmistakably expressed 
their great dislike to Mrs M .’ 


LYRICAL BALLAD. 


[The following is a correct copy of the inuch-admired 
ballad written by the Marqnis of Montrose, a sketch of 
whose history appears in the present number. It is 
conceived in the true Cavalier style.] 


Mr dear and only love, I pray 
That little world — of Tubs — 
Be governed by no other sway 
Than purest Monarchy. 

Bor if confusion have a part, 
Which virtuous souls abhor, 

I ’ll call a Synod in mine heart, 
And never love thee more. 


As Alexander I will reign, 

And I will reign alone ; 

My thoughts did evermore disdain 
A rival on my throne ; 

He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

That dares not put it to the touch, 
To gain or lose it all. 


But I will reign, and govern still, 
And always give the law, 

And have each subject at my will, 
And all to stand in awe ; 

But ’gainst my batteries if I find 
Thou kick, or vex me sore, 

As that thou set me up a blind, 

I ’ll never love thee^more. 


And in the Empire of thine heai't. 
Where I should solely be. 

If others do pretend a part, 

Or dare to vie with me, 

Or if Committees thou erect, 

And go on such a score, 

I ’ll laugh and sing at thy neglect, 
And never love thee more. 


But if thou wilt prove faithful thou, 

Aud constant of thy word, 

' I ’ll make thee r/lorious by my pen. 

And famous by my sword ; 

I’ll serve thee in suoli noble ways 
Was never heard before, 

I ’ll crown, and deck thee all, with bays, : 
Aud love thee more and more. 
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and public functions ; and the employments per- 
mitted to them were pretty nearly confined to 
those of the gravedigger, sawyer, wood-cutter, and 
coffin-maker. Although employed sometimes as 
weavers, they were obliged to seek for work at 
a distance, as their neighbours feared they would 
encagote or poison the cloth. They made gibbets 
and instruments of punishment. They were inter- 
dicted from carrying arms and iron implements, 
except their working tools ; and eq,ually from 
entering a village with bare feet, grinding their 
corn at the public mills, drinking at the public 
fountains, or washing at the public lavatories. 
They could own no live-stock beyond one fowl 
and one beast of burden ; and even these could 
not be pastured on the common land. They could 
neither work nor play with their neighbours. In 
a covrrt of justice tbeir testimony was not admitted 
save in default of other witnesses ; and the testi- 
juony of four or five Cagots -was rerpiired to weigh 
equally with that of one ordinary person. They 
could only intermarry among themselves, union 
with them being regarded as dishonouring to 
others. They were constantly subject to shouts, 
cries, taunts, sneers, and insulting epithets ; and if 
a quarrel and scufflei ensued in consequence, the 
luckless Cagot generally got the worst of it. How 
life could be endurable under such conditions 
seems a marvel. 

As it was with the Cagots in one of the Pyrenean 
provinces of France, so -was it with other tribes 
or groups of natives on both flanks of the great 
range, Spanish as well as French. Marca, Gebelin, 
Palasson, Michel, Rocha.';, and other competent 
men made personal researches in those regions, 
and found outcasts very much resembling in 
general characteristics the Cagots. It then appeared 
that these scouted and unhappy creatures were 
known as Agates in Navarre, Galiets in Guienne, 
Capots ill Languedoc, and Gacous or Gagvxvjx, in 
other provinces. In the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, Martin de Vizcag, of Navarre, 
described the Agotes of that province, Aragon, 
and Bearn. Excluded from the centres of popula- 
tion, these pariahs were described by him as 


CAGOTS OF THE PYRENEES. 
From time to time we meet with mention of 
a peculiar tribe or poup of persons called Cagots, 
in the French provinces adjacent to the mountain 
range of the Pyrenees ; and of other groups on 
the Spanish side of the same range, known by 
other names, hut marked by similar charac- 
teri.stics. These unfortunate persons have for 
ages been ostracised, shunned, treated as outcasts 
by their neighbours, placed under legal and social 
disabilities alike degrading and insulting. Recent 
investigations have laid bare for the first time 
the nature and origin of this singular • state of 
society. 

All authorities agree that in bj-gone ages these 
Cagots were uniformly regarded as beings to he 
despised, avoided, distrusted, kept at a distance. 
The inhabitants of neighbouring towns and villages 
treated them as diseased and morally offensive 
beings to be uniformly shunned. If they dwelt 
in towns they were confined to a special fau- 
bourg, which the other inhabitants seldom or 
never entered ; and when they emerged from 
these limits, they were obliged to wear a small 
bit of red cloth attached to some consjpicuous part 
of their apparel, as a sort of signal for .shunning. 
Ill the country districts they mostly inhabited 
poor wretched hovels, frequently grouped under 
the walls of a chtiteau or abbey, and separated 
from the villages by a water-course or a thicket. 
A small door was set apart for them to enter 
the churches, behind a barrier which separated 
them from the rest of the congregation. Holy- 
water, eucharistic elements, religious processions 
— all were either denied to them, or granted under 
a kind of ban. After death the bodies of these 
Pyrenean outcasts were interred without solemnity 
in a particular graveyard, or in one secluded 
corner of the general cemetery. 

In. all the relations of life these deprivations 
made themselves apparent. Parish registers and 
legal documents displayed the word ‘Cagot’ as 
a disparaging epithet hurled at these unfortunate 
people. They were excluded irom all honours 
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talcing refuge in deserted hovels and huts. They 
couH fill no offices, and were not allowed to sit 
at table with other persons or to drink from the 
same cup, lost they should empoison or pollute 
the vessels. They could not enter a church to 
receive a portion, of the offertory near the altar, 
hut waited at the porch till the priest brought 
it out to them. Intermarriage with them W'as 
regarded almost as degrading as with the Moros- 
coes or other non-Christians. Numerous repulsive 
maladies and defects were imputed to them with- 
out any just groimd. 

The Gahets of Guienne were known so far hack 
as the end of the thirteenth century as the 
victims of nearly the same kind of cruel preju- 
dices. The rejection from all the more sacred 
portions of the churches ; the imhonoured inter- 
ment in the least sacred part of the graveyard ; 
the interdiction against dealing in cattle or 
ponUry, and against borrowing money (with any 
claim, that is, to legal restitution) ; the forhidding 
to appear outside the Gahet qaartwr with bare 
feet, or without the bit of red cloth as a mark 
on the outer garments — all these prejudices were 
in full force. A law was also in force to prevent 
them from buying or sojourning in a town except 


on Mondays. They were also enjoined, when 
de ‘ ’ 


fe.= 


meeifing other people in the roads or streets, _ to 
step aside as far as possible, that no contamination 
might come from them. 

What, the reader may fairly ask, does all this 
mean ? Were the scouted creatures really deserv- 
ing' of no better treatment than they received ? 
Were they all equally bad, and in the same 
way, on both sides- of the Pyrenees 1 Was the 
ban under which they lay of a permanent or a 
temporary character ? French writers have arrived 
at diverse conclusions, in their attempts to solve 
these questions. 

An opinion long and extensively held in France 
is that the Cagots and other ostracised provincials 
'were descended from the Visigoths who were van- 
quished by Clovis ; and an attempt has been made 
to trace the -word Gaffot up to a Boarnois word 
equivalent to < Gothic dog.’ But Pierre de Marca, 
in his Histoira ds Bearn, shewed that this idea was 
ill-'founded ; while Frangois de Belleforest, annalist 
of the kingdom of France under Charles IX., drew 
attention to the fact that many of the Lest families 
of Gascony, Aquitaine, and Bearn were descended 
from the Visigoths ; and that these hardy warriors 
were not disfigured by such personal deformities 
as were imputed to the Cagots, In short, the 
Visigoth theory falls to the ground. 

Another view — entertained to some extent by 
the Cagots themselves— -is that they are the 
descendants of the Alb,igense3 who were excom- 
municated by Pope Innocent III. in the early 
part of the thirteenth century. That those poor 
persecuted anti-papalists or heretics were treated 
like the scum of the earth, is true enough ; but 
it has been well pointed out that the popular 
sympathies in those parts of France went mnch 
more with the heretics than with the popes. The 
Albigenses, those who escaped slaughter, mostly 
sought shelter in foreign lands ; the remnants were 
pitied rather than despised by the French people 
generally. But the most ' conclusive argument 
against this view is that the Cagots were a spurned, 
and shunned body of people at least two centuries 
before the Albigensois crusade. The Albigenses j 


must therefore share the fate of the Visigoths, m 
being left out in any estimate of the origin of the 
CcXgots. 

Pierre de Marca, _ who assisted in demolishing 
these two theories, himself believed that the Oagnts 
were descended from the Moors of Spain who 
remained in Gascony after their general had been 
defeated by Charles Martel on the slopes of the 
Pyrenees- It has, however, been proved that 
the descendants of these Moors gradually became 
Christians, intermarried with the other French 
nationalities, and became blended with them into 


one people, 
"" Vis' 


The Visigoths, the Albigenses, and the Moors 
being thus set aside, many other theories, some 
ingenious and some ludicrous, have been put 
forwai'd to account for the origin of the poor 
Cagots. Caxar Arnaut, reljdng on what he be- 
lieved to be the meaning of a particular verse 
in the Bible, assigned to them a Jewish origin. 
The Ahb6 Venuti suggested that they might ho 
descended from the first Crusaders returning from 
the Holy Land, afflicted with some disease which 
rendered them loathsome to other people. M, 
Court de G(ibelin thought he saw iu them the 
descendante of the aborigines dwelling in the 
Pyrenean region, analogous to the lowest tribes 
kno^vn at present in India. M. I'. Michel sug- 
gested that the Cagots may be descendants from 


the .Spaniards who, compromised in the caxxso of 
“ sfes 


Charlemagne by the defeat of Roland at Ronce- 
vaux, took shelter in France, where nothing but 
the protection by the monarchs saved them from 
ill-treatment on .the part of the people ; but a 
comparison of dates and localities lias in-validated 
tins theory. Lastly, a view was put forth identify- 


ing the Cagots with pilgrims afflicted with the 
known in 


distressing maladies known in France by the 
names of goitre and cretinism. 

Sounder opinions now prevail. M. Franeisque 
Michel, in his Bisioire des Races maudites de France 
et de Spain, and M. Louis Laude, in a recent 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, have carried 
almost to the stage of demonstration the evidence 
that leprosy was the origin of the cruel and igno- 
rant treatment to which the Cagots were subjected. 
It is well known that among ancient nations, in 
particular the Jews, leprosy was considered as a 
divine chastisement for great sins. In a moral as 
well, as a physical sense the separation of lepers 
from non-lepers was insisted on. The dread of con- 
tact extended to the dead as well as to the living, 
leading to the interment of lepron.s corpses in 
special burial-places. The Christians of the middle 
ages took the same view. 

That it was not any particular district, in .a 
religious or political sense, of Franco or Spain 
that was marked by undofiiied dread of tliese 
outcasts, is plain enough ; but if wc once take 


into view a popular belief that the Cagots were 
ill lepers, all ' 


or had' been lepers, all the rest becomes cx])lioabh'. 
Littrd and other etymologists havci found in old 
French words many which referred to the bent, 
cramped, contorted figures so often to be seei 


among lepers, and a -tcannection between such 
d SI 


words and some of the names given to the out- 
casts. Indeed in the old Breton dialect kaJeod was 
a leper, and from it came cacous, caguenx, carg^iots, 
cagots. Most of the prejudices against the Cagots, 
it appears, were maintained at one time or other 
against lepers. The charge against them of having 
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fetid breath and skin ; the abnormal shape of the 
ears ; the imputation of hypocrisy, violence, lying, 
lasciviousness ; the police regulations for keeping 
the tainted members of society apart from the un- 
tainted the injunction against walking the streets 
with bare feet, and touching passers-by with their 
garments ; the discredit, almost disavowal, of their 
evidence in a coixrt of justice — aE these were 
characteristic of the treatment, of lepers in the ; 
middle ages ; strikingly similar to those which we 
have seen to apply to Cagots and other outcasts, 

M. de E-ochas, to put this matter to a teat, 
made many journeys to the provinces flanking the 
Pyrenees, under circumstances of no slight peril 
during a period of the civil war between the. 
Carlists and the Constitutionalists of Spain, He 
found everywhere that the descendants of the 
Cagots were just like the general inhabitants of 
the country in bodily and mental characteristics, 
betraying no foreign origin, marked by no unusual 
or abnormal cbaracteristica. Intermarriage with 
other peasants, it is true, he finds to be infrequent; 
but the people trade on equal terms, the children 
attend the same schools, adults and children alike 
go to the same churches, and the average intelli- 
gence is about on an equality. Many of them 
shew taints of scrofula ; but these are reasonably 
attributable to poverty, poor aud scanty diet, 
squalid hovels, aud^ physical discomforts. In one 
of ,the Spanish parishes, mostly inhabited by the 
descendants of the once-outcasts, Eochas found the 

S le strong aud fairly intelligent, cultivating 
1 patches of ground, rearing swine and poultry, 
aud carrying on the same manual employments as 
their neighbours. They submit patiently to a few 
old usages of exclusion, such as the prohibition of 
marrying out of' their own circle ; but this they do 
because the usages are old, not clearly accounted 
for either by themselves or by their neighbours. 
In short, the small comnmnities now to be met 
with are distinguishable from their neighbours — 
not so much by any peculiar physical or moral 
characteristics— as by the remembrance of . an old 
belief, the hereditary descent of a traditional 
prejudice once applied to all lepers, but gradually 
disappearing as the dreadful disease of leprosy 
itself lessens in its intensity. 

Until the time of the French Be volution, govern- 
ments and legislatures did very little for the .pro- 
tection of the poor Cagots. Matters are improved 
now; and the prejudice is gradually dying out 
everywhere, although very slowly in the remote 
villages. 


Drew of the detective police was of another com- 
position. His calling brought him into contact 
with some of the most startling phases of our 
modern dvilisation ; but he endured, them, as a 
rule, with the stoical equanimity of a true phEoso- 
pher. Wickedness was with him the subject of 
a professional study, over whidi he manifested, 
neither pain nor indignation, but the illegal 
varieties of which it was his duty to bring to 
condign punishment. It took a good deal to 
excite theinspeotbf. 

The inspector was for once aU on fire with an 
excitement which was not long in communicating 
itself to the other two occupants of the room. 
Lord Harrogate readily divined that some clue 
to the discovery which it was his purpose to make 
had been thus unexpectedly found; while the land- 
lady of the Dolphin, with all her sex’s sympathy 
with the marvellous, was ready to give credence 
to the poUceman had he announced himself the 
finder of Aladdin’s Lamp or the long-lnst- secret of 
Hermes Trismegistus. ' 

‘ It ’s— it ’s the— other half of the card 1 ’ gasped 
out Inspector Drew faintly, and conceding, by 
some odd instinct, the prize within Ms out- 
stretched hand. ‘I’d not have believed it,, not 
though I ’d seen it in print,’ he added, staggering 
rather than walking back to his chair and drop- 
ping heavEy upon it, ^ ‘ This kind cxf thing takes 
a man’s breath away, it does.’ ' 

Mrs Diver, seeing how white the detective’s 
rubicund face had suddenly become, suggested 
‘ cordial,’ and produced a tempting-looking bottle 
and glass from a corner cupboard. But iMpector 
Drew, albeit as fond, in moderation, of a timely 
portion of good liquor as any other mau could be> 
deoEned the dram, even though it came under the 
seductive name of cordial, and raEied bis nerves 
and bis wits without alcoholic aid, 

‘How, my lord,’ he said in a voice that,, 
tremulous at first, grew steadier as he proceeded, 
‘this is one of those chances that one don’t 
tumble upon twice, saj^s you, in a lifetime ; and so, 
as perfect opcnne.ss is in the nature of things the 
wisest policy, and this good lady has at heart the 
interests of the young lady concerned, I make so 
bold as to speak freely of the matter in her 
presence. I make no doubt too that your lordship 
has about you the half-card that has hcen our 
guide throughout. Might I ask your lordship to 
produce it ?’ 

‘ Here it is, certainly,’ said Lord Harrogate, as 
he laid the moiety of the card on the red cover of 
Mrs Diver’s loo-table. 

‘ And here ’s the feEow of it,’ resj)onded the 
inspector, as he clapped down beside it another 
piece of torn card, the jagged edges of which fitted 
exactly with those of the other half. ‘There jt is ! ’ 
cried the inspector, hoarse and almost indistinct 
in his eagerness. ‘ There it is ! See 1 “ Standish” 
is engraved on the one, and “ Captain F.” on the 
other. See again, the “Grena” that goes with 
the “dier Guards," and the exact match of the 
bits of pasteboard, every notch and projection 
corresponding. Why, it’s like what it would 
have been, when there was the old. guv’ment 
lottery, buying two half-numbers at random, and 
finding they made up the one number that won 
the thirty thousand pound prize ! Hurrah ' ’ A.iid 
by way of a relief to his feelings, the detective 
flung his hat into the corner of the room, and 
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The inspector was a man so reserved, quiet, aud ! 
commonplace of demeanour, that an outburst of 
excited reeling on his part was by_ far more im- , 
pressive on those who witnessed it than would 
have been the case with nine men out of any 
ten that could have been chosen at random. All 
of us have acquaintances from whom no extrava- 
gance, whether of diction or ot gesture, would 
surprise us, who stalk the stage, as it were, 
throughout life’s drama, aud play some .grand 
heroic part even in what would otherwise be 
luimdrum discussions over their butchers’ bills 
and the accounts of their laundress. Inspector 
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administered to an unoffending footstool, covered 
■with faded worsted-work, and presented to Mrs 
Diver by some patroness from amongst the county 
families, a kick that sent it noisily into an ojoposite 
angle of the parlour. Indifferent to the fate of 
hat or footstool, the inspector whipped out, his 
liorn-mouiited carrangement of lenses, and began to 
survey the newly found card with their help, as 
minutely and as patiently as the curator of an 
entomological museum could examine the wing- 
cases and antennoe of a hitherto unique beetle. 

' 'There’s pencil-writing here too,’ said the 
policeman after a lengthened scrutiny; 'hut it’s 
too many for me — rubbed as it is. Something like 
an .if I fancy I can see.’ 

i Lord Harrogate too thought that one of the 
almost effaced marks of pencilling on the hack of 
the lately found portion of the card might repre- 
sent tlie letter II. He thought too 'that the 
writer of the disjointed memoranda was identical. 
Then Mrs Diver, as a matter of politeness, was 
requested to take her turn as a decipherer. To 
the surprise of her visitors, she drew forth from 
between the leaves of an illustrated book that lay 
on the table a piece of silver paper, laid it lightly 
and smoothly over the card, and then accepted the 
inspector’s proffered glasses. 

‘ I learned this way,’ she said, ' years ago, from 
an artist gentlemen who was here sketching, and 
meant, I am sure, to remit the amount of his bill, 
as he promised, from London. It does act in a 
contrary manner to what may be at 'first supposed, 
and — all ! yes, I make out the II and an a and 
then I and then d.’ 

‘ H-o-l-d ! Why, that spells Hold ! ’ cried Lord 
Harrogate, overjoyed, 

‘ And then follows the name “ Gray — Gray,” 
written twice, and scored through the first time, 
and next, much smaller, “Post-office.” That 
seems to ■ be all,’ said Mrs Diver, wiping the 
glasses. 

Further examination confirmed th (2 landlady’s 
original reading of the almost obliterated pencil- 
marks, 

‘ Hold — Gray — Gray — Post-office,’ could yet, 
though very faintly, be distinguished on the lately 
recovered portion of the torn card. 

'The Post-office, I conclude, may have been 
used as a concerted place of meeting between the 


such as those • neat little cards I see sticking out of 
the work-basket, having been used for the winding 
of silk, how easy it might have been picked up 
from the carpet afterwards, and popped into a 
drawer without a second look or a second thought, 
and then used years after, mayhap I ’ 

‘The gentleman’s guessed riglit,’ thouglitfully 
returned Mrs Diver ; ‘ rigid, that is as regards a 
way I Ve got of keeping "by me, against a needful 
day, odds and ends that others would send to the 
dust-bin. “Waste not, want not;,” was the word 
when I was young ; and I ’ve never forgot a saying 
of my poor mother’s about keeping a thing seven 
years and then finding a use for it at last. So I 
may have picked up, when tidying the room, this 
scrap of torn card, and may have put it from 
custom in the drawer. Anyhow, I must have 
used it, for there ’s a fluff of the green purse silk 
I generally put along with rod into the purses 
I made to give away among my friends, when 
silk purses were the rage.’ 

‘ It is for mo to congratulate myself,’ said Lord 
Harrogate, smiling, ‘ that this thrifty practice has 
enabled me, as 1 trust under heaven, to right a 
cruel .wrong, and sweep away as with a besom tlie 
vile web of fraudulent imposture that dares to bar 
the way' of Truth and Justice.’ 
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principal in this affair and his agent,’ said Lord , 
Harrogate ; ‘ and the former may have written ' 
down not merely the name of his confederate, but ■ 
that by which he chose to he known in Sandston, ' 
the pencilled memorandum being designed to meet 
no other eye than Ms own. But as to how the 
torn card came into the drawer, and how- it came 
to be. preserved for so long, I am somewhat at a 
loss to conjecture,’ 

‘ Twenty ways, my lord, as to the first,’ said 
the inspector readily ; ‘ such as the- card being 
entangled in the cloak or jacket or something or 
other the little lady wore. More likely though 
it was Mr Gray, as he called himself, let it drop 
unawares. When men are excited, they are always 
pulling things out of their pockets restlessly, and 
don’t always put them safe back again. And then, 
if this good lady has had a habit, and I ’m sure a 
very nice habit, of never throwing away anytMng 
that might be useful— -why, this card, to judge by 
the marks on it and this little nick in one comer, 
which seems as if it had been made with, scissors 


'Your duty to leave us, Miss Gray? Your 
duty to go, without a word of explanation as to 
the cause of so very singular and unexpected a 
resolve? Upon my w’ord, young lady, you 
astonish me ! ’ And indeed Lady Wolverhampton 
did look the very picture of bewilderment. She 
liked Ethel much, and was aware that her girls 
liked her more. She was thoroughly satisfied 
with the ex-mislress of the village school, both as 
an instructres.s ibr Lady Alice and as an inmate of 
the house at High Tor, and had often congratu- 
lated herself on the chance that had brought Miss 
Gray beneath her roof. And hero was this in- 
cojuprehcnsiblo young person suddenly insisting 
that she must resign her situation and go away, 
and only praying that she miglit not be closely 
questioned as to tlie motive for such a resolution, 

‘Again, dear Lady Wolverhampton, I must beg 
of you not to ask me why I go,’ pleaded Ethel. 
‘ Believe me, that it is a sorrowful change for me, 
and that it has cost me much to bring myself to 
do w'hat I feel is right.’ 

And here the tears welled up in her eyes again, 
and she turned her face away. They were not the 
first tcans shed since last Lord Harrogate had 


spoken of his love. Through anxious days and 
sleepless nights Ethel had been thinking, think- 
ing, and the summary of her reflections was that 
honour bado her leave the place whore she had 
been so happy, and the family of which the future 
chief had stooped to woo her' for his bride. That, 
of course, could never be. Yet Lord Harrogate ! 
must return ; and should he he of the same mind j 
still, her constancy might not always endure as it 
had hitherto done, and some word of assent or 
encouragement be wrung from her lips. 

Ethel had made up her mind that 'she must go ; 
aud all the arguments and entreaties of her friend 
Lady Maud and her pupil Lady Alice could not 
dissuade her from her purpose. Then her inten- 
tion had been made known to the mistress of the 
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house, and Lady Wolverhampton had in her turn, 
expostulated, but without result. 

‘ I know very well,’ said she, eyeing Ethel as 
though she were some natural plienomenou, ‘that 
times have altered a good deal ; but I can only say 
that when I was young myself this sort of thing 
could hardly have happened.’ 

The honest Countess was one of those to whom 
the rising, or at anyrate the junior generation, 
present a standing puzzle. The days in wiiich 
she had learned her little chapter of the world’s 
great book had been simider da^^s than these 
latter ones, and people’s motive.s, if not purer, 
were at all events very much more intelligible 
than they now were. When George the Magnifi- 
cent reigned over us, when the Sailor-king hoisted 
his flag at Windsor, and when Queen Victoria was 
a young queen, domestic servitude wore another 
aspect from that which it now wears. The harsh 
drill-sergeant Want kept the needy under smarter 
discipline than modern usages exact. To lose a 
place was for_ a servant a misfortune only second 
to some bodily hurt. And a governess was as 
much averse to being flung oif into the hare, 
bleak, blank world of poverty aa even a servant. 

Lady Wolverhampton w'as vexed and almost 
angry at Ethel’s defection. She knew that young 
people were nowadays prone to do the oddest 
things, turning into Sisters of Mercy, shipping for 
Australia or the Dominion, going off at short 
notice to some New Zealand dairy, or flinging 
themselves on the Indian marriage market, or 
becoming public performers, or Eed Cross Ladies 
in time of war, or shop-girls, porcelain-painters, 
lecturesses, or lady-helps. These avenues of em- 
ployment had all spung into being since the 
Countess formed her first conceptions of right and 
wrong ; but it annoyed her that Ethel should take 
to any of them. She had been so pleased with 
Ethel— and how now was she to look for a gover- 
ness to replace her ! 

‘I am quite sure of one thing,’ said Lady Maud, 
whose own eyes were sympathetically moist ; 

‘ whatever Miss Gray’s reason may he, it lis a good 
one, and worthy of one whom we have all loved 
BO well.’ 

Just then there came the sound of wheels, the 
harking of dogs, and the clang of a hell But 
these sounds attracted little notice, for now young 
Lady Alice burst out into a petulant outbreak of 
grief and anger. 

‘ Miss Gray,’ she declared, ‘ was cruel, unfriendl3>-, 
unjust, and unkind, to go away and leave High 
Tor and all who cared for her just for a whim. 
It was scandalous, heartless, unpardonable. Of 
course, Miss Gray ’ — for Lady Alice would never, 
never, never call her Ethel again—' might please 
herself ; but it was none the less cruel conduct, 
mean, and unworthy of her.’ 

Having said which, weeping the while, with 
a flushed cheek and quivering lip, Lady Alice 
became incoherent in her reproaches, and refused 
to he comforted, repulsing all Ethel’s well-meant 
efforts to soothe her. 

‘I’ll never call you Ethel more,’ cried the 
indignant girl — 'jiever, never ! ’ 

‘I don’t think you will, Alice,’ answered an 
unexpected voice— the voice of the Earl himself. 
The Earl was in the room by this, followed by 
Lord Harrogate. ‘I don’t think you udll,’ he 
repeated, walking straight up to where Ethel 
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stood, and' bending down to press his lip.?, in 
fatherly fashion, on her white forehead. ‘ I must 
be the first to kiss you, Helena, my dear, the first 
to welcome beneath this poor roof of mine, by her 
true name, the kinswoman who has the best right 
to its hospitality — poor cousin Claret's cliild— 
Helena, Lady Harrogate ! ’ 

No one there present could ever quite clearly 
recall, in later days, the scene that followed, the 
outcries, the astonishment, the excited talk, the 
marble pallor of Ethel’s lovely face, as, with eyes 
that had grown dim and heart scarce throbbing, 
she clung to Lady Maud, sobbing in her arms, and 
murmured again and again the cliild-like question, 
‘ Can it be true— true of me ’ 

It was noticeable that no one, save Ethel herself, 
for a moment doubted the truth of the good news. 
Even the Countess put fullest faith iu the tale 
which her son had to tell, in the reality of the 
discovery which had placed a coronet on the brow 
of a poor and nameless girl. There was much 
eager curiosity as to the manner in which the 
riddle had been solved, but of its solution all were 
satisfied. It had been far otherwise when Miss 
Willis had been ostentatiously proclaimed at Oar- 
bery heiress to the De Vere honours. Wonder, 
susincion, resentment, had then been the prevalent 
feelings ; hut now the Earl’s daughters clustered 
round their new-found cousin with soft words and 
fond caresses, and vowed that they could never love 
her better than they had done as dear Ethel, and 
that she would give, instead of borrowing, lustre 
to the ancient race to which they all belon«ed. 

And then Lord Harrogate, with a flushed cheek, 
rallied all his fortitude, since he felt it due to 
Ethel herself, to say what he had to say publicly. 
He could not have given a stronger proof of his 
attachment ; for an educated Englishman, even 
before a kindred audience, has an almost hydro- 
phobic horror of that dramatic effect which is 
as mother’s milk to the more demonstrative 
Erenchman. 

Once — twice,’ he said, going up to Ethel, ‘I 
have told you that I loved you, and have' 
asked you to he my wife. If you w'ere, as I learn, 
about to quit High Tor, aud leave the friends that 
you had made, it was, as I suspect, to shield your- 
self by absence from addresses which a noble sense 
of duty urged you to reject. — Father— mother — 
you hear me — hear me now renew my suit, and 
crave for onr cousin’s love, now that the noblest 
in Europe might acknowledge her for their equal’ 

Very often, afterwards, Ethel Gray — ^let ns .still 
call her so — attempted to recall to her memory 
the precise answer which she had given to Lord 
Harrogate’s public proposal of marriage, but it all 
seemed like a confused dream of mazy happiness, 
and all that was certain was that everybody kissed 
and was kissed by everybody else, aud all talked 
and none listened ; and the betrothal was assumed 
and sanctioned and blessed aud joyed over without 
Ethel’s having ever pronounced the actual word 
‘ Yes ’ from first to last. 

‘ If it is possible to be glad of so terrible a 
calamity,’ said the Earl at last, when the conver- 
sation became more general. ' I cannot but rejoice 
that I am not to be the means of bringing punish- 
ment down upon the head of one with whom I 
have been on terms of ireighbonrly amity. To 
poor Sir Sykes, in his present helpless state, 
man’s justice signifies little ; yet there is no doubt 
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as the pseudo-widower, the false appear chaiigotl. The star-fish, will then, he seen 
lerson, and that the hOManeering to move slowly and circumspectly over the bed of 
13 long terrorised oyer him by pj.(vgent the appearance of an 

■fears and ms rernom. animal thoronghlv at home. The under surface of 

■ble creature — whom we knew as i rc j- i 

lat will become of her V said Lady star-fish certainly oilers for our observation a 
indignation mingling in her voice greater abundance of features than the upper 
surface. Below and in the centre of the body we 
weaker sex, and presumably a tool geg the mouth which, however, is unprovided with 
TT ® the teeth or jaws, that inrm so marked a feature of 

m”f?n5S'DMw’«tVive ‘ta ‘sea- eggs.’ Slretdiing like five ayeimes from 
ary warrant from the Home Office, this central month we find the rays, and on their 
friend yonder will probably find under surface, packed one would think to an 
ofc to hold hiin much longer. It extreme degree, are to be seen the numerous 
as to Miss Willis, how strangely curious little structures called tube-feet by means 
teck to my recollection as having o£ star-fish avalks. Each tube-foot con- 

Sv b?yid’Ladv Gladys • ‘we ^ muscular pipe, provided at its tip 

baa’ftai;rrivca,ttaLi«™’fresli ““Ming the mimal lo hold on 

firmly to any surface to which the foot may be 
^ said the Earl cheerily ; ‘we were apiilicd. We are therefore not surprised at the 
a good deal more •, hut we were ready fashion in which the star-fish crawls about, 
red to believe tha,t the interesting With hundreds of tube-feet in each ray, the body 
own race, and this was more than jg slowly but surely borne over all the inee[ualitios 
on trust. The sooner that clever qJ rock-pool or sea-bed. 

Dishes from the scene now, the mechanism by which these tubc-feet act 

m saykfds, would not S^worse resembles that through which the similar ‘feet’ 
j Harrog^ate, in their own righl', in sea-eggs are put in operation. But the 

hire pariah j and Miss' Willis and subject is so interesting that a rehapitulation of 
ay be assured that the tables have the locomotive arrangements in these animals may 
.ndthat a heavy day of reckoning he briefly given. The entire system of, tube-feet 
in the star-fish is set in operation, so to speak, 

through the agency of water. The tube-feet of 

each ray are attached to a main-pipe which runs 
T A R-E I S rl E d. along the groove of the ray in which the feet are 

icasidn we described those curious placed. And this main-pipe in its turn takes its 
a-eggs’ — the Ec/im of the zoologist, origin from a circular vessel surrounding the 
>aper wo intend to say something month internally. At the base of each tube-foot — 
dies, which are not merely common that is where the foot is attached to the main-pipe 
■ rock-pools and coasts, hut also — a little muscular bag exists 5 and we may lastly 
mry near relations of the sea-eggs note that the whole system of pipes— main-pipe, 
le name ‘star-fish’ in some parts of circular vessel, tube-feet, and their sacs or bags — 
iperseded by the terms ‘cross-fish’ is placed in communication with the outer world 
Each name applies distinctively by another tube, the function of which is to admit 
5 fc species of these animals found on water to the system. Suppose now, that the star- 
Jommon Star-fish {Urastor ruhens). fish intends to make a tour of its abode. Water 
so familiar that any description of will first be admitted to the circular vessel, and 
lamnce is almost unnecessary. We from that vessel will run through the main-pipe 
b. appears to consist almost entirely in each ray, ultimately filling the bags or sac.? at 
rere is very little ‘body’ or ‘disc’ the bases of the tube-feet. These bags, like the 
L the common star-fish— the name feet, are muscular ; and hence by their contraction 
to the central portion from which the fluid is forced into the feet. The latter 
e supposed to spring. The surface are thus distended and rendered tense, and the 
rough and studded with a great suckers can therefore be firmly applied to the 
nineucos and miniature spines, and surface over which the star-fish i .3 proceeding, 
s not only of a tough, leatliery con- When on the other hand the star-fish cum.es to 
ontains living ]>avticles which in rest, or when it is tossed up on the l,)ouch by the 
)le way represent the more perfect waves and wc find its tube-feet empty and flaccid, 
i that mineral we see in the shell we see the effects of the escape of the water which 
formerly filled them, and witht)nfc which the 
ve a star-fish cast up hy the un- creature is unable to seek ‘fresh fields and fsastures 
on the beach, it certainly appears new.* 

the most helpless and forlorn of It is not onr intention to describe minutely the 
op it into, tiro nearest rock-pool internal anatomy of the star-fish, although there 
the aspect of matters will soon are some few points which even the reader, 
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unfamiliar with zoology, may find it interesting to 
know. The mouth is found to lead into a stomach, 
which, curiously enough, sends processes into each 
ray. The stomach of the star-fish is thus a capa- 
cious organ, and partakes of the general symmetry 
or shape of its body. According to trustworthy 
accounts, the star-fish would seem to make rather 
■ a peculiar use of its stomach-sac. The fisherman 
views the star-fishes with disgust, and no wonder, 
when he finds half his baited hooks attacked hy 
these, to him, useless creatures ; and oyster- 
dredgers regard them with the most unfavourable 
eyes. The cause of this animosity is, in the 
statement of the dredgers, that star-fishes- are the 
enemies of oysters, and devour large quantities of 
these molluscs. We can understand how the star- 
fish fastens to a naked bait, but how it is enabled to 
destroy the oyster was long regarded as a puzzling 
qirestion. The idea that the star-fish inserted one 
of its rays within the shell of the oyster, and thus 
forced it to open its shell, is of course untenable. 
Oysters are very wary animals as far as the opening 
of their shells is concerned ; and the quick action 
of the mollusc in closing its shell whenever it is 
touched, shews the impossibility of a sluggish 
animal like the star-fish attacking the citadel of the 
oyster in the manner just described. A sea-side 
observation made by naturalists in past years, and 
confirmed by the writer, makes clear the manner 
in which star-fishes may be able to assault the 
oyster. Visitors to the sea-side may frequently 
find* star-fishes apparently rolled into a rounded 
form, and tossed up on the beach just after the tide 
has receded. If one of these star-fishes be uncoiled 
and examined it will be found to inclose some 
unfortunate whelk or periwinkle which is being 
slowly devoured. The victim is found to be 
applied close to the mouth of the star-fish, and 
when it is pulled away from the mouth, a clear 
jelly-like bag is seen to be slowly withdrawn from 
the victim’s shell into the mouth of the star-fish. 
This bag is the stomach, which the star-fish appears 
enabled to evert and protrude, with the result it is 
supposed of irritating or poisoning its victim, and 
also of absorbing its soft parts. Whether this 
latter is the true explanation or not, the observa- 
tion on the habits of the star-fish which any one 
may make during a sea-side visit appears to 
favour the idea that the star-fish first renders the 
mollusc helpless, and then absorbs it by a curious 
apiJlication of the stomach. 

Our star-fisb possesses a system of nerves, and 
its chief sense-organs appear to be the eyes whicli, 
curiously enough, are placed at the tips of its 
rays. The situation of the simple eyes of the 
animal is peculiar, and although they can hardly 
be supposed to exercise a true sense of sight as 
represented iu higher animals, they may neverthe- 
less be regiU'ded as useful to the animal in making 
it acquainted with so much of its surroundings. 
As the star- fish crawls along, the eyes appear 
at anyratc to be satisfactorily placed at the tips 
of the rays, and a small tentacle or feeler is also 
found in tins situation, being placed just above 
the eye. In the sea-eggs, the curious little orga- 
nisms known as ’peiUcellario} were noted to occur. 
These latter are minute bodies, each consisting 
of a stalk hearing a pair of snapping jaws at 
its extremity. The pedicellaritc are attached to 
the little spines of the star-fish and to its outer 
surface generally. The nature of these curious 


little jaws and how or why they move — even 
after tlie death, of the star-fish — are items in their 
history of wMch no good explanation has yet been 
given. 

^ Our star-fish begins its life in a somewhat 
different fashion and appearance from that in 
which it passes its mature years. The young star- 
fish is, in the vast majority of species, unlike the 
adult. It appears as a little free-swimming body 
known as Bipinnaria, and when first discovered 
by naturalists, its relations to the star-fish were 
utterly unsuspected. The most curious part of its 
development, however, consists in the fact that 
the real and future star-fish is developed within 
this Bipinnaria, from a limited part of the body 
of the latter. The young star-fish is formed and . 
grows at the expense oi its representative, and 
what remains of the Bipinnaria after the young 
star-fish has been formed, is cast off and perishes. 

As we have, already remarked, the name ‘ star- 
fish ’ is applied especially to denote the common 
‘five-fingered’ animal of om sea-beaches. That 
there are a number of other animals wMch also , 
possess a rightful claim to this title is a well- ! 
known fact. The ‘ Sun-stars ’ with their thirteen 
or sixteen rays, are also ‘ star-fishes ’ in the true 
sense of the term ; and the little ‘ Sand-stars ’ and 
‘Brittle-stars ’ which are brought up in the dredge, 
claim the title of star-fishes equally with the 
foregoing examples. The ‘ Sand-stars ’ are active 
little creatures, whose rays are mere appendages l| 
to the body, and are not so much parts of the j 
body itself as in the common star-fisb. They j 
do not move about by means of tube-feet, biit ; 
by the active movements of their rays, and a i 
mass of these star-fishes just dredged presents | 
a curious appearance as they lie twisting and | 
coiling their rays in the meshes of the net. The ■ 
‘Brittle-stars' obtain tlieir distinctive title from ’ 
the readiness with which they part with tlieir : 
arms. Indeed, it is a highly difficult matter to 
obtain a perfect specimen of a brittle-star. Edward : 
Forbes has left us a humorous description pf 
his endeavour to capture one of these animals in 
a perfect state. He had in readiness a jjail of 
fresh-water into which the brittle-star was meant 
to be placed as it came up in the dredge, in 
the hope of killing it ere it had time to get rid 
of its ray.s. The star-fish was just introduced into 
the bucket, when it parted with its rays, literally 
separating itself into fragments ; Professor Forbes 
in despair grasping ‘ the extremity of an arm with 
its terminating eye, the spinous eyelid of which 
opened and closed with something exceedingly 
like a wink of derision.’ 1 

11^ however, self-mutilation is common amongst 
the star-fishes, no less, well represented is the 
power of reproducing lost parts. In a sea-side 
ramble we may find star-fishes consisting of a 
body, and one ray— the other members having 
likely been torn away by some voracious fish. 
But nil clesperandum is the motto of the star-fish. 
Given sufficient time and favourable surroundings, 
and the maimed body will develop new rays aud 
parts to replace the old, and will appear in due 
time as a living testimony to the wondrous powers 
of reparation which some of Nature’s creatures 


neighbours the sea-eggs, and sea-cucambers or 
trepangs, have revealed the interesting fact that 
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many of these creatures not only liatch. their eggs 
’vvithin their bodies, but carry their young in 
special pouches or receptacles for lengthened 
eriods. The kangaroos amongst quadrupeds are 
nown to carry the young for a considerahle 
period in the marsupium or pouch. It is there- 
fore highly interesting to find an analogous 
instance of protection of the young in the star- 
fishes and their neighbours ; and there is one star- 
fish known— a species of Brittle-star — whicli would 
actually seem to imitate the opossums, since it 
carries its young on its back. That much yet 
remains to be discovered in the history and habits 
of the star- fishes, no one may doxxbt. Bixt we trxxst 
enough has been said to shew that there are xiiany 
studies of a much less elevating nature ixnd of less 
interesting kind which a sea-side visitor may 
undertake, than the investigation of the ways of 
star-fishes. 


TESTED. 

m THREE CHARTERil.— ai-IARTER L 

‘Thanks for your advice, old fellow; it’s thor- 
oughly good and thoroughly well meant; I am 
sure of both these facts ; at the same time, forgive 
me for saying -I can’t take it.’ 

‘And I’ll do you the further justice of admit- 
ting that you didn’t ask me for it.’ 

‘ Good-hye till to-morrow morning at eleven 
sharp,’ the first speaker replied, jumping as he 
.spoke, off the gate on which he had been sitting. 
‘Wish mo joy, and do your best to make my peace- 
with the girls ; your wife will do her best for me, 
I know.’ 

The other man wished Leonard Bell joy and 
good-bye heartily enough ; but as he passed out 
of sight and hearing, the man, who still remained 
leaning against the gate, shook his head rather 
moodily, and said to himself : ‘ Poor old boy ! 
you’re wrong aboxxt my wife for once; in marry- 
ing beneath you, you offend one of her strongest 
prejudices, I know hoxv her head will go up, and 
how she will “ wonder how Leonard coxxld fall in 
love wnth vulgarity after having been intimate 
xvith me ! ” What a world we live in ! Bell with 
a wife he could have been proud of, xvoxxld have 
had the hall at his feet in a short time ; as it is ’ 

He checked himself abruptly, and witli a 

shrug of the shoulders, that did not betoken too 
much sanguine expectatioix concerning his friend’s 
future, walked slowly hack to the village where 
he xvas staying ixiitil such time as Leonard Bell 
bachelor should be transformed into Leonard 
Bell benedict. 

Considerably older than the man xvhose matri- 
monial project had just been on the tapis, and 
endowed with considerably more experience of 
the world, Mr Linton had not distrusted his 
powers to put a stop to the ill-advised marriage 
Leonard seemed bent on making, xxp to the present 
morning. The knowledge of the handsome, cxxlti- 
vated, refined young artist’s engagement to a girl 
who had been accountant and head-barmaid at- an 
hotel in an adjoining town, had only been in 


Mr Linton’s possession for the last four clays. 
Instantly on. the receipt of the letter containing 
the (to iiim) sad intelligence, ho had loft London, 
xind sought Leonard in the little village; on the 
borders 'of the breezy Sussex downs, where the 
enchantress held him in bondage until the fatal 
knot could be tied legally ; and it is but fair to 
Mrs Linton to say that it was hoi,' iuiliieuce 
which urged her husband to take such .immediate 
action. 

The journey xvas fruitless as far as prevention 
went. Leonard loved the giid for her tine animal 
beauty, and thought there was something piquant 
in her pronunciation, xvhich was sufficiently coarse 
to have cured him utterly, had not the aforesaid 
animal beauty affected his senses in a xvay that 
deadened his perceptive faculties. 

‘She’s as pure as an angel, as lovely as Venus, 
and as unsophisticated as a child ! ’ he replied 
rapturously, when Mr Linton asked him into what 
circle he supposed it probable that he would he 
able to introduce his bride, ‘She’d adorn any 
circle, sir ; and if my circle thinks itself too good 
for her, why, I shall not attempt to enter its sacred 
precincts myself. If she is not fit for it, neither 
am L’ 

‘A man is hound to stand by the woman to 
whom he gives his name,’ Mr Linton replied sen- 
tentionsly. But he thought ; ‘ A man who gives 
his name to a woman so 'far beneath him socially, 
himself becomes unfit for a circle so greatly 
above her.’ He only thought this, however ; he 
refrained from saying it, and wounding Leonard’s 
feedings more deeply than he had already done 
by the honest though measured terms in which 
he had expressed his 'disapprobation of the uneciual 
match. 

The bridal morning dawned, and the hells rang 
oxxt merrily from the old parish church over the 
cowslip and butterexxp spangled meadows, telling, 
the tidings of the handsome young gentleman- 
artist’s nuptials with the pretty daughter of the 
Priory steward. There was, however, nothing merry 
in their pealing, in the ears of Mr Linton. The 
golden radiance of the meadows annoyed him, as 
it seemed to he typical of that rxxstic _ beauty 
and simplicity which .had xvroxight the social ruin 
of his friend and favoxxrite Leonard Bell. ‘If 
the sun woxxld only cloud over, it would he more 
in accordance with my feelings than all this gltxre 
and stir,’ he said to himself, as he .made his way 
to the church. But the bells went on ringing, 
the flowers went on blooming, and the sun went 
on shining in a way that proved each and xill 
to he xxtteriy regardless of Harry Linton’s feeling.s 
and of Leonard Bell’s future. 

Presently the wexlding-party entered. It was 
small and as silexV as the nature of the case would 
admit of its being. The mother of the bride, Sirs 
Waller, led the way, leaning on the arm of her 
son, a line brawny young man, who hold the po.st 
of I'arm-baililf at the Priory, now that his father’s 
age xxnfitted him for active .service. .A. good, 
honest, heart3’--looking follow, carrying his six’ foot 
easily and manfully enough. ‘A nice-looking 
fellow for his class,’ Mr Linton instantly admitted ; 

‘ but not the sort of man tluxt Beil can ever 
ixitrodxxce to his sisters xxnd my wife as his 
brother-in-law.’ 

Following the mother and brother came the two- 
sisters as bride’s-maids. Prettily, (pxietly, and 



Lecomingly dressed, they looked like wliat they tliat we shall all do full justice to whatever you 
were, respectable young country-town shopwomen. have had provided, Ma’.— I ’m sure it was very 
And last of all came the bride, led by her vener- good, of you, Mr Linton, to come down to this 
able handsome-headed old father, who in all the hole of a place to do honour to our wedding ; and 
dignity of his unstained integrity and well-earned we should have been very glad to have seen your 
independence, might have sat for the portrait of wife with you, and then she and I could have 
the Miller of the Dee. struck up a friendship, you know, aird so have 

‘Undoubtedly a handsome girl,’ was J\lr Lin- been able to run in and out and have a gossip 
ton’s verdict, as he caught si^ht of the well-cut with each other, as soon as I got to London, and 
features and the rich blooming brunette corn- was settled in my own home.’ 
ploxion of the girl, who had in some mysterious ‘So this is Leonard Dell’s wife!’ Mr Linton 
manner caused the fastidious caste-loving Leonard thought. ‘ The woman he has selected from all 
Bell to forswear his social creed. ‘ If she ’s teach- the world to bear his name, to be the mother of 
able and tractable, above all if she’s imitative, she his children, solace his lot, and sympathise with 
may take the place his wife should take — in time ; his highest aspirations ! ’ 
hut at present he will blush for her as . soon as he 
sees her side by side with a gentlewoman. She 

looks wonderfully well, though 5 how will it be chapter ir. 

when she opens her mouth ? ’ ‘ The happy pair are coming home to-day ; aren’t 

He soon had an opportunity of judging, for as they?’ Mr Linton said one morning, a few weeks 
soon as the service was over, the whole party after the Bells’ marriage, ‘ Yes,’ he went on, con- 
adjourned to the vestry to sign the registers, in suiting his note-book, without waiting for. his 
attestation of their having witnessed the holy and wife’s reply; ‘this is the day, the third of July, 
lawful ceremony. With the ardour of a lover and Couldn’t you send a line round to await them, 
of an owner proud of his new possession, Leonard Kate, and ask them here to dinner '?’ 

Bell took his bride’s hand and presented Mr Linton A pretty, sparkling-hiced, graceful-mannered 
to her as his ‘ earliest and best friend.’ woman rose quickly as he spoke, and went over 

Something in the younger man’s voice and to bestow some trifling loving attention on the 
manner, some singular mixture of pride and flowers in her window-garden before slie replied : 
deprecation, touched the elder and more worldly- ‘ I have never been able to extract a single word 
wise man into displaying greater cordiality and of description from you about Mrs Leonard Bell, 
tenderness towards the newly-made wife than he Why should I bring her on myself in this intimate 
would otherwise have exhibited. Tor a moment he way, until I know whether or not the intimacy 
allowed himself to forget the gap that custom and will be congenial to us both V 
culture made between them, and bowing over ‘Don’t get on preliminary stilts, Kate,’ lie 
her hand with the same amount of courtesy and answered laughing, ‘ Leonard owes a good deal 
respect ho would have shewn for a princess, he to you in one way and another ; don’t make him 
said that he ‘ wished her every form of happiness feel the debt too keenly, by keeping his wife at 
and prosperity that her heart could desire, both arm’s-length.’ 

for Leonard’.s sake and her own.’ ‘ What is she like, Harry ? Tell me.’ 

Slight as the ordeal was, she could not jpass ‘A very handsome richly coloured brunette j 

through it unscathed. To her new friend’s intense tall, well grown, and’ 

disappointment, to the equally intense mortiflea- ‘Shy?’ 

tion of her husband, Mrs Leonard Bell tossed her ‘ Not at all ; remarkably self-possessed.’ 
pretty head after the manner of a stage soithrette ‘Ah! now, do give me fuller information. You 
whom she had once much admired at a provincial have been so strangely reticent about it all. She 
theatre, and replied, with a jaunty and highly is either a person whom you expect to fairly 
artificial assumption of being perfectly at ease: dazzl.e me, or she is some one whom it would 
‘ Thank you, Mr Linton ; and I am sure you’ll And have been well for Leonard not to have married.’ 
no difference in the welcome you’ll get at our ‘I shall leave you to draw your own conclu- 
house, though Mr Bell is married ; and that ’s sious when you meet her,’ said Mr Linton, rising, 
not what every wife would say to the friends her and preparing to get himself away to his office. ; 
husband hobnobbed with in his bachelor days.’ ‘ Remember this : you have helped to popularise j 
‘ This is not one of my bachelor friends, you Leonard in society, you have worked his name up 
must understand, Ellen dear,’ Leonard began in the press, and yon have conferred the distinc- 
explaiiiing, in an agony of confusion ; but ‘ Ellen tion of your openly avowed friendship upon him. 
dear’ knew she had created a sensation by her last Don’t attempt to neutralise the effect of all these 
remark, and was determined to deepen the impres- things by shewing him the cold-shoulder, even if 
sion her aplomb had produced on one of ‘Leonard's you don’t happen to like his choice of a wife.’ ■ 

stuck-up friends,’ and give him the opjjortunity ‘ His sister’s fears are well founded, and our boy 
of assuring that mystic ‘set’ of Leonard’s, of which has made a mistake, I fear — oh, how I fear it ! ’ 
.she had heard faint rumours, that ‘ kirs Leonard muttered Mrs Linton to herself, as her husband 
Bell was well able to take care of herself.’ went out of the room. ‘ However, Harry is right. 

‘And it’s not every young lady that will speak I, who have spoilt him, and taught him to believe 
ci.Yil to lier husband’s old lady-friends, I can tell in the infallibility of his own judgment, must be 

you. There was my companion at the ’ She the last one to shew that it is a mistake, if it turns 

stopped suddenly, checked by a look of agonised out to be one ; the world will do that sharply and 
entreaty on her "husband’s face, and with a loud speedily enough.’ 

laugh and another jaunty toss of the head, turned Mrs Linton debated the question of the pro- 
to another subject.' ‘We’ll go back to breakfast priety of the proposition her husband had made 
now ; for we niust all be that hungry, I ’m sure as to inviting the bride and bridegroom to dine 
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witli them (the Lintons) this day of their return, ; 
up to mid-day. Then kindliiieBS and curiosity [ 
comhined to make her pen the following note : 

Dbae Mbs Bell — My husband and I, as old 
friends of your husband’s, who wish with as little 
delay as possible to become friends of yours also, 
trust that you and Leonard will waive ceremony, 
and dine with us en famik to-night at seven.— 
Believe me, with kindest regards to you both, 
yours truly Kate Linton. 

This note, written in all friendliness, was sent 
round to the artist’s house by a messenger, who 
w'as charged to wait for an answer, if Mr and 
Mrs Bell were at home. Sent , in kindness and 
courtesy, we shall see how it was received, in the. 
next chapter. 

CHAPTER HI. 

The hushand and wife had been homo for about 
an hour when Mrs Linton’s note was delivered to 
Mrs Leonard Bell. On the whole, this hour that 
he had passed in the home, which was dainty and 
delicately decorated with the indcscrihahle taste 
of an art-loving man, was the happiest he had 
passed since his marriage. The pictures and the 
statuettes, the bronzes and harmoniously coloured 
pieces of old china, the oriental rugs and carved 
oak buffets, were all dear and familiar, fraught 
with delightful associations, charged every one of 
them with pleasant memories of friends of his 
own class, whose very existence he had forgotten, 
while the glamour was over him about EUen 
Price. Additionally, ho could gaze at and study 
these beautiful objects with the sure conviction 
that they would never speak and shock him out 
of all admiration for them by faulty pronunciation 
' and coarse tones. 

It had coma to this, unfortunately. His wife’s 
beauty was as great as it had ever been, greater 
indeed, for he had modified and toned down her 
dress with such taste that it would have been 
difficult to ■ find a better or more becomingly 
costumed woman than Mrs Leonard Bell in the 
.most racksrcM set in London. But he had found 
himself utterly unable to modify or tone down her 
provincial accent and coarse colloquiali8m.s. The 
underbred girl who had been the belle of the bar, 
flattered, courted, and admired by the very lowest 
and worst class of bagmen, believed herself to be 
fully equal to the situation she wa.s now filling, 
and laughed to scorn any attempt her husband 
made to cultivate her intellect and get her to 
cast oif at least the outer shell of ignorance. 

The hour had been' the happiest he had passed 
since his marriage, for at least his surrouhdiugs 
were dear and congenial to him. But it had not 
been unalloyed happiness which ho had tasted. 
He had purposely timed their return for the 
middle of the day, in order that ho might have 
several hours of daylight at his disposal, during 
which he might be able to inoculate his wife 
witli something like an admiration of and appreci- 
ation for some of the art treasures which he had 
obtained at the cost of many years of hard work 
at his art, and the sacrifice of many a merely social 
■or sel fish ifieasure. 

‘I’E shew you your kingdom from garret to 
basement, Nellie dear,’ he said to the lady as soon 
as she had avowed herself to be sufficiently ‘rested’ 

^ ^ 


to undertake the tour of _ inspection after her 
journey. She had sailed into the dining-room 
and cast anchor in that haven immediately on 
entering the house, and though she was delighted 
at the affluence displayed in its fitting.s-up and 
furniture, she would not avow that delight, for 
fear Leonard should think she ‘ hadn’t seen as 
good many and many a time’ at the houses of 
i some wealthy but extremely mj'tliical relations 
whom she w'as in the habit of quoting. 

‘ The attics !’ she exclaimed in affected surprise ; 
‘what should ladies do iu the attics, Leonard? 
No ; I’m too tired to go up that ’ight and just 
I as she said this the letter came from Mrs Linton, 
i ‘'Well, well! read your note, and tlien we 
■ will go up to the drawing-room,’ he said good- 
humouredly ; hut his brow burnt, for the servant 
w’ho had brought in the letter had missed her 
mistress’s ‘ h ;’ and he knew that his wife’s former 
social status was guessed at once pretty correctly 
by at least one of his faithful servitors. 

‘ It ’s from the wife of that gentleman who 
came to our wedding, Len ; she asks us there to 
dinner to-night,’ Mrs ' Bell cried out with an air 
of pleasure that was natural, and therefore agree- 
able to her husband, 

Molly of her!’ ho responded with enthusiasm, 
for Mrs Linton had proved herself one of his 
fastest and truest friends for many a year ; and 
the dread had come into his mind more than once 
since his marriage that the wife he had chosen 
would not be likely to cement the union, Molly 
of her ! It ’s just like her to he the first to shew 
you kindness. We go of course,’ 

‘ I am not so sure about that,’ Mrs Bell replied 
with a pout, ‘ If she’s as stuck-up as her husband ' 
is, I’m, in no hurry to know herj and os for 
shewing me kindness, I could have my dinner 
at home, I suppose. Besides, she doesn’t know 
me yet, so it ’s for you the kindness is shewn, not 
for me,’ 

‘ We won’t argue about that, darling,’ he replied 
affectionately. A good deal of the glamour that 
her positive beauty had cast over him was gone ; 
hut he remembered that he had selected her from 
all the world, and that he had removed her from 
her own sphere and her own friends ; and reroem- 
hering these things, he was careful that .she should 
•find nothing wanting in him. Accordingly he 
called her Marling’ affectionately, though her 
hurst of self-importance struck him as being 
singularly ill-timed. 

‘Write a line to Mr.s Linton, Nellie, and tell 
her we have much plea.sure in accepting her 
friendly invitation,’ he went on, wheeling a small 
writing-table up to her; and after some sliglit 
demur, Nellie did as she was desired to do ; but 
she did it with a bad grace; and Leonard Bell 
began to have his vi.sionfi of pleasure conscKpumt 
on the renewal of intercour.se with Mrs Linton, 
tinged with nervous apprehension of his wife’s 
possible antagonism. 

It was undoubtedly a trying moment for them 
all when he led his bride into Mrs Linton’s draw- 
ing-room that evening. As far ns appearance went 
ho had every reason to be sati.slied with his -ivife ; 
for she had dressed according to his directions, and 
was looking splendidly handsome. He -watched 
eagerly for the eflect she would produce ou a 
woman whose predominant characteristics were 
refinement and tact ; and he felt, with a pang of 


bitter raortiflcation, that it would require a good 
deal of the latter quality to euable Mrs Linton to 
conceal what a shock it was to the former one to 
see on whom his choice had Mien. 

‘ I welcome you warmly, for Leonard’s sake, at 
once, and doubtless shall soon do so for your own,’ 
was the greeting of the hostess, as she came forward 
cordially to meet her guests ; and at this hlrs Bell 
bridled and tossed her head, and replied in tones 
that were sharpened by some undefinahle feeling 
of jealousy : ' If I had known that it was only for 
Mr Bell’s sake that you asked me, I should have 
let him come alone.’ 

‘The beauty of a Venus and the temper of a 
vixen and the breeding of a— what ? What could 
have possessed Leonard to marry a woman who is 
50 palpably not a lady ? ’ Mrs Linton thought ; hut 
she spared her old friend and favourite the morti- 
fication of allowing the expression of these thoughts 
to portray themselves on her face. 

‘ ’Twere long to tell and vain to hear ’ the series 
of humiliating incidents that occurred during this 
the first evening of Mrs Leonard Bell’s introduc- 
tion to her husband’s set. Ignorant, vain, and ill- 
tempered, she outoaged Mrs Linton’s sense of social 
decorum at every turn ; and when the moment of 
their departure arrived, Leonard felt, with a pang 
of genuine grief, that a change had been brought 
in his once staunch ally’s opinion of liim. 

‘She despises me,’ he said to himself; ‘hut I 
owe it to the woman I have married, never to let 
Mrs Linton know how fully conscious I am of 
deserving her contempt. If any sacrifice is to be 
made, I will sacrifice her friendship and interest, 
rather than he disloyal to one of the obligations I 
have taken on myself.’ 

It was hut the beginning of the end. The 
handsome artist soon found that his position in 
society altered in a way that made him wretched 
when he went into it. His wife was absolutely 
nnteachable, and at times absolutely unbearable 
in her arrogance and ilL-humour. The once 
courted, popular ‘favourite of Fortune,’ as he had 
been frequently designated, was keenly alive to 
the indilfereut tones that had succeeded those 
which once thrilled with interest in him. He ran 
the gantlet of averted looks and cool accents, 
of languid answers, and every description of slight 
which Society offers to the man who has wronged 
it by ‘ marrying beneath him.’ He ran the gantlet 
of these poisoned weapons for one season, and 
then lapsed from the sphere of which he had been 
the brightest luminary. There was something 
almost grand in the way in which he retired 
from the contest, that was so cruelly unequal. 
Even those who had been mo.st merciless in 
awarding him the punishment due to his offence, 
acknowledged his manliness, and half admired 
him for it. He shewed the section of Society that 
had been his ‘ world,’ that he Avould have no share 
in it while it ostracised his wife; 

On the other hand, was she grateful for the 
sacrifice he made for her for hi.s honour’s sake? 
Was she even grateful for the air of thinking 
it no .sacrifice at all, which ho always assumed 
when she began to investigate the subject? Em- 
])haticany no ! She was furious, spiteful that 
the necessity for his self-abnegating himself in 
such a way should have been thrust upon him ; 
but she was careless and indifferent to the 
last degree about the graceful graciousness with 


which he- accepted the necessity. There was no 
balm, for him in his wife’s society and manner ; 
there was no compensation to him for all he had 
lost in her cloudy looks and temper, in her 
ignorant derision of the art that was dear to him, 
or in her barely concealed aversion to, and jealousv 
of the few bachelor friends who still habitually 
associated with him, 

_ A dreary life this of Leonard’s, a de.solate 
life, for he felt both mentally and socially iso- 
lated. Eor a time he strove to interest her 
in the literature of the day ; he would give 
her extracts from contemporaneous history in 
the daily journals, and read chapter after chapter 
of moving pictures of real life from the pens 
of the best novelists. But he relinquished his 
self-appointed task in despair, when he found that 
she never either felt or feigned the faintest interest 
in any literature save pungent police reports, 
or in anything dramatic save melo-dramatio 
pieces at some of the transpontine theatres. As 
far conversing with him on any topic of the 
day, in which thousands of her feUow-creatures 
were taking a keen interest, if they had been 
topics of another world she could not have known, 
less about them. 

So two years passed away, and Leonard Bell’s 
narrowed aspirations and interests, his social deso- 
lation and domestic lack of sympathy, began to tell 
on his work, in a way that it was very sad for 
those to see who had prophesied that, the man 
who had started from such a praiseworthy point 
would eventually reach an exalted position. How 
the few years had passed, and Mrs Linton and 
others of the class of which she is the representa- 
tive, watched his decadence at the Academy with 
many a pang of self-reproach for having withheld 
the kindly word and the helping hand, that 
might have spared the feeling of abandonment 
which was making itself manifest. 

‘ At least he can’t have poverty to contend 
with,’ the pretty fashionable woman, who had been 
such a friend of Leonard Bell’s while the friend- 
ship redounded as much to her honour as to his, 
said to herself as she came out from the Academy 
one morning, after having vainly tried to discern 
something of his old better self in his best picture 
of the year. ‘ He can’t have poverty to contend 
with. He is as popular as ever he was ; and 
though he is popular with a lower class than 
Ibrmerly, it’s with a class to whom money is 
no object. If I thought for a moment he was 
feeling the grip of want, I’d go and see him ; as 
it is’ — — • 

As it Avas, Mrs Linton stifled the good impulse, 
and tried to banish all thoughts of the man Avhose 
career she had once proudly prognosticated would 
he a brilliant one. 

But the day soon dawned -when her resolution 
to forget the man for whom she had been ambi- 
tions, utterly broke down before a storm of strong 
human feeling. Glancing over the Times obituary 
one morning, her eye fell on the words; ‘At 
Glenthorne House, St John’s Wood, on the 9th 
instant, Katb, the only child of LEOifAJRD and 
EMiEH Bell, aged four years.’ 

Her first feeling Avas one of intense, earnest, 
loving pity and syinpathy for the bereft parents ; 
her next a pang of pleasure that she herself, in ' 
spite of all her callous neglect of him, should have 
been so kindly remembered by Leonard, that lie 
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had called his only child after her., ‘At least 
they sliall see that I don't stand aloof from them 
in their hour of trial,’ she said to her husband 
half apologetically. But he rather checked her 
enthusiasm by reminding her that people ‘acted 
injudiciously very often when attacked by a fit 
of late remorse,’ 

Who can tell what throbs of kindly feeling 
agitated iier heart ; what sweet desires to make 
amends filled her mind as she drove over to Glen- 
thorne Honse, resolving to go in with outstretched 
hands, and with the sorrow for them which she 
really felt, expressed in her face? Who can tell 
what an effort of self-constraint it' cost her to go j 
when she felt so little sure of a welcome, to meet | 
those to whom she had played the social Pharisee’s 
part? ! 

For a few minutes she was left alone in a room 
that was well filled with handsome modern furni- 
ture stiffly and conventionally arranged. ‘ No evi- 
dences of poor Leonard’s taste here,' she thoiight ; 
then she blamed herself for the touch of contempt 
for the taste of his wife, which was tinging her 
reflections ; and as he came in at the moment, 
went forward with tearful eyes and (luivdring 
lips to greet Mm. 

‘Your sorrow is reflected in my heart, my 
friend,’ she murmured. ‘Leonard, wo have been 
strangers for a long time ; let my sympathy with 
your wife and you now, win my way back to your 
friendship.’ 

She Avas chilled when he told her, told her 
quietly enough, that she had never lost his friend- 
ship, liut that all friendship had seemed valueless 
to him since he had found it drawing lines and 
distinctions which would have made him seem 
a traitor in his own eyes if he had striven to 
retain iL ^ 

She was chilled, inexpressibly Avonnded, for 
she saw that the stab Society had given him 
rankled still. But her respect for him deepened 
as she realised that however foolish he had been 
in pledging the solemn vows he had pledged to 
Ellen Price, he had amply redeemed them to 
Ellen Bell. 

‘May I see your wife ?’ she next asked ; and he 
told her ‘ yes ; ’ and himself went and broirght the 
once-hrilliant beauty in. 

Saddened, softened as she was by tlie loss of 
her child, the character of the wife for whose sake 
he was self-hanished from the world he sym- 
pathised with and loved so Avell, remained un- 
altered. She was still jealous, suspicious, and 
anxious about minor matters, desperately ignorant, 
and arrogant in her manner. Still there was a 
touch of pathos in the words and tone in which 
she unconsciously revealed to Mrs Linton, Avlion 
Leonard left them for a while, how unrepiningly 
and thoroughly her husband had stood the sharp 
test to which he had been subjected. 

‘I’m more sorry for Mr Bell than I am for 
raj’-self even,' she said weeping ; ‘ for though ho 
never wants any company biit mine, and is happier 
and more contented in his home, whatever temper 
I may be in, than I ever saw a man in my life, 
still our Kate was the apple of his eye ; and she 
Avorshipped her father, and would have been a 
better companion for him perhaps than I am, if 
she had lived to groAA’’ up. He isn't like some men 
you see ; his first thought has always been for his 
home,. BO the loss fads hard on him ; for he 's given 


up everything that could take him aAvay from it, 
for us ; and noAv Kate’s gone !’ 

‘ lie ’s nobler by far now than he Avas Avhen I 
predicted such a noble future for him,’ Mrs Linton 
told her husband Avhen she Avent home, ‘ Though, 
married beneath him, he has never allowed iiis 
Avife to see that she has cost him a jot of what 
AA'as dear as life to him. Has he not been terribly 
tested, and triumphantly proved true ? ’ 


THE GLOEY OP POSSESSION. 
Pope says that ‘Man never is, but ahvays to be 
blessed a remark Avhich, Avhile obviously true 
as a rule, has yet many exceptions, Avliicli go far 
to proAm its power and truth as a general axiom. 
Certain individuals are never satisfied Avith the 
condition of things around them, are always dis- 
contented and Avishing for some change ; all the 
time being blind to the fact that the root of the 
dissatisfaction lies within themselves. ‘ Hoav Avell 
Ave should get on if we got stich and such an 
appointment ! How comfortable in such a posi- 
tion ! Hoav happy there, eind hoAV successful some- 
where else,’ is the continual cry. ‘ If I liad this, 
or kneAV that, or might get such another thing, 
life Avould be far different I’ Of such vain 
grumblers is Pope’s line true, as forcibly true as 
it is of longings infinitely deeper. 

But there is in the world another class, AA'hose 
acceptance of things as they are is equally remark- 
able and almost equally aggravating. They are 
the people to Avhom the glory of possession covers 
all defects, and throws a beauty over all rxnsight- 
; lincss ; to Avhom all is Avonderful, all is beautiful, 

I because it is ‘ ours.’ To such minds the very fact 
I of possession implies perfection, not that the thing 
is so in itself, but that it becomes so extrinsically 
because it is ‘our OAvn.’ These are the people 
Avho live in lonely wretchedness in country man- 
sions, and wonder Iioav others can e.xist in the 
smoke and din of a city ; aa'Iio tell you that they 
never have any fogs, never hear any storms ; avIio 
speak of ‘ our ’ grapes and ‘ our ’ cabbages being 
finer than any other, and who pity the poor un- 
fortunates who are so far the victims of fate as 
to he reduced to the necessity of eating market 
vegetables ; totally oblivious of the important fact, 
that such individuals can have earlier peas and 
later strawberries, not to speak of the thousand 
dainties one garden cannot produce, but Avhicli 
the golden key can unlock as from the gardens 
of the Hesperides. Transport the same juiople to 
town, and (curious phenomenon) it is IhenceforLln. 
a matter of wonder to them how people can live 
in a miserably dull country house ; aud town 
becomes the most desirable of residences simply 
because ‘Ave’ live in town. What of the fogs and 
the storms now and the many other disagreeables ? 
All vanished away, or rather transferred to the 
now despised rural life. 

In the same manner ‘ our ’ carriage is always the 
best. If it be a wagonette, it is so much more 
convenient than any other kind. Then Avhen a 
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landau is purchased, llo^v inucli more comfortable ; 
and it immediately becomes a matter of surprise 
that makers of any other style find any sale for 
their productions. The same state of feeling is 
evident towards the whole of the possessions, and 
ranges from the most important to the most trivial 
matter. The happy possessor of a small sailing- 
yacht discourses Avith apparent modesty of his 
‘ trim-built wherry,’ as he pleases to call it, affect- 
ing to prefer it to all boats of larger dimensions, 
and scoffing at the many drawbacks of steam and 
machinery. Next year, with the advent of a 
larger fortmie, he becomes the owner of a fine 
screw-steamer, and all its good qualities are 
apparent and its bad ones forgotten, in the glory 


pain is the worst ever endured on earth ; and it 


In like manner with children ; the parents of 
each family are singularly alive to the defects in 
others, and quite cognisant of the rudeness of the 
children belonging to any one else, deploring with 
ludicrous gravity the fashionable errors of extra- 
vagant up-bringing and want of training; while 
all the time they are perfectly blind to the faults 
of their own offspring, faults eminently visible to 
others, who are equally blinded towards their own. 
It is an old saying that ‘Every crow thinks its own 
bird the AvhitesV proverb the truth of which is 
brought home to us every day in the present piti- 
able exaltation of children, and equally pitiable 
humiliation of parents, who cannot even enforce 
obedience, hut who, seeing , nothing amiss, look 
with admiring eyes on their ill-guided children, 
rampant in overbearing demeanour; for over all 
defects is thrown the glamour of possession ; they 
are ideally beautiful iu soul and body, for — they 
are ‘ours.’ 

This remarkable state of mind tinges the 
opinions of such j)eople in regard to all things 
both in, nature and art. Wherever they have 
travelle4 there and there alone are the true charms 
of nature. Speak not of rambles in unfrequented 
places or detours off the usual route, such details 
being sure to elicit the usual hackneyed stories of 
the time ivhen'w'e went up the Ehine’ or ‘our 
trip to Paris ’ (said trip being to a certainty ‘ our ’ 
only one). Hint at any sight they may have 
omitted to ‘ do,’ and you are sure of the obvious 
reply : ‘We did not go; it was not worth seeing.’ 
Of course not ! In Art it is the same way; and it 
is fortunate that the immortality of genius does 
not depend on the fiat of such judgments, as what- 
ever is new is WTong, and whatever is incompre- 
hensible (to them) is wicked. They run down 
paintings they have never seen, and scoff at hooks 
they have never read, and have always on hand 
ready-made and sweeping judgments of things in 
general which they know nothing about, and 
therefore condemn. The only' things that arc 
right and beautiful and perfect are ivhat they them- 
selves do, what they themselves see, what they 
themselves possess. Such is the English philistine 
in his castle of Self) bound Avith the chains of 
bigotry and a slave ta Mrs Grundy. 

But the glory of possession does not gleam 
merely ovec the pleasures, luxuries, and so-called 
good things of life ; it also sheds an extraneous 
lustre upon the ills and sorroAvs of a section of man- 
kind. We all know the unfortunate mortal whose 


driac believe himself as well as he really is. 
Each twinge of paux is literally hailed as an addi- 
tional thorn in the crown of martyrdom ; and 
sucb sufferers revel in the naivation of their 
various aches, dwelling on. each detail with the 
complacent satisfaction which can only arise from 
the glory of possession. In sorrow, the same prin- 
ciple is often at work, and the re/imu of man’s 
grief is the hitter cry that ‘ there is no sorroAV 
like unto my sorrow.’ Each heart feels its own 
bitterness, and sorroAvs, like everything else, are 
great only by comparison. The loudness of the 
outward expression is in proportion to the shallow- 
ness of the feeling, and much talk is an evidence 
not of deep emotion, but of a certain glorying 
in tlie possession of a circumstance conferring 
momentary importance. 

It is thus clear that certain individuals judge alt 
things joyful as Avell as sorrowful from fheir own 
view-point, ‘ego’ being the touchstone of all; 
and the narroAver the nature, the harsher the 
judgment as far as others are concerned. The more 
closely one is Avrapped up in his own concerns, 
the less does he care for the happiness of 
others ; and the more satisfied he is with Ms 
own affairs, the less easily is he pleased with those 
of another. Blind to his oAvn faults, and cruel 
to those of the rest of the Avorld ; unobservant of 
the many sins_ of omission and commission Avithiu 
his own magic circle (narrower or wider, as the 
case may he), and yet hypercritical of others, such 
a mind groAvs more and more contracted in pro- 
portion to the amount of glory derived from posses- 
sion; just as the pupil of a cat’s eye diminishes 
as the light grows brighter. 

Contentment is in truth a great virtue, and 
there is certainly no harm, hut rather great good, 
in people being contented Avith their lot in life. 
It is likcAvise a wise dispensation of Providence 
that each should he pleased and satisfied Avith his 
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saic self-righteoiisness that it becomes not merely 
despicable, but also wicked. The gratulation of 
one’s self Avhich can only he secured by finding fault 
with another, is the thin end of the Avedge Avhich 
soon leads to a constant habit of self-exaltation at 
the expense of others. That such a state of mind 
is common is a curious fact in a land Avhich glories 
in the possession of a religion teaching one to 
‘ love his neighbour as himself ; ’ but Selfishness 
AA’oiild seem to dominate Christianity; and the 
absence of the true spirit of that religion proves 
that, in too many cases, the devotion to the letter 
thereof is only one of the respectable, because 
sanctioned hypocrisies of the day. 

To minds warped by self-satisfaction and glory- 
ing in the possession of the tangible and the mate- 
rialistic, there can he no beauty in an ideal future 
Avhere the Avorld’s judgments may be reA^exsed, 
and the valuable here he the utterly valueless 
there. Such minds are not troubled by yearnings 
after tbe mysteries of the divine and eternal ; the 
unseen has no poAver for them, the future no 
vague wonder, the soul no place. No shifting 
horizon of future blessedness ever gleams Avith 
tempting light before their eyes; hut thoroughly 
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comfortable in tlicir own, estate, surrounded by the 
good things of life, and lulled by a sense of entire 
satisfaction, the present is beautiful for them in 
the Glory of Possession. 


an INDIAN EACE-MEETING. 

Asr Indian officer kindly sends us the following 
notes from Sonepore on what is termed a race- 
meeting, the festivities at which extend over 
many days. _ ^ 

Originally a place of Hindu pilgrimage, Sone- 
pore has come to be known as one of the ^eat fairs 
of India, famous for its horses and elephants, its 
workings in wood gold and ivory, and specialities 
from Benares Delhi and Bombay ; and still pious 
pilgrims flock to the temple of Mahadeo, on the 
banks of the Ganges, and bathe in the sacred 
waters when the moon of the month Katik is at its 
full.. But it is neither with fair nor pilgrims that 
wo have to do. Sonepore is a word of meaning to 
the residents of Patna and the surrounding dis- 
tricts. There, in a magnificent mango-wood, dose 
to the race-course, and safely removed from the fair 
and its odorous crowds, they pitch their tents, 
invite their friends, and spend ten days or so in 
boundless hospitality and grateful relaxation. That 
mango taps has made the fortune of Sonepore. 

A central road traverses the trees, and on each 
side, forming a sort of street, tho ‘camps’ are 
placed. They are all much of the same pattern. 
In the centre you will see a largo canopy,^ sup- 
ported on poles, called a Shamianah; to tins the 
Lady of the Camp has probably transported her 
drawing-room furniture, piano and all. A little 
behind will be a large closed tent j this serves as 
a dining-room. Bound these two as a centre some 
twenty small tents are grouped ; these are the 
private rooms of the visitors. Camps are msually 
formed by the leading civilians of the district, by 
the regiment stationed at Dinapore, and last, hnt 
not least, by the jovial indigo-plautors of Tirhoot. 
At the extreme verge of the wood is situated the 
grand stand, in front of which the course sweeps 
round an ample plain. Inside the stand is a 
large ball-room with— oh, luxury!— a boarded 
floor, for it is a luxury to ns in India, where we 
generally have to woo Terpsichore on dead spring- 
less c^mam, 'with a dancing-cloth stretched over 
"it.'/'. ’ ■ 

And now, to tell you bow the day is spent at 
Sonepore. IPunotually at seven o’clock, bang! goes 
the- camp-gun ; and 'then, starting from the secre- 
tary’s tent close to the Stand, a brass band per- 
ambulates the camp, waking up the lazy with that 
inspiriting strain, Mey, Xoknw Oops, areys viavkiny 
ye^t f No sleep after that I Up you get and make 
fox the races. These last for about, two hours but 
as 1 cannot profess any admiration for the Indian 
Turf, I will pass them over. With appetites 
sharpened by the cold air of a November morning, 
we hurry back to breakfast — always a jolly jovial 
meal at Sonepore ;.the men in good-bumour, and 
the ladies with real English roses on their cheeks. 
After breakfast, you can sit out under the trees, 
and interview the various travelling merchants 
with their wondroujjlL silk-work from Cashmere 
and their stocks of Delhi jewellery. Possibly a 

has 


travelling juggler may drop in. Every one has 
heard of Indian jugglers ; but to ^appreciate them, 
you should sec them sitting on' the grass with no 


■table, and no apparatus but a cloth spread in front 
of them, performing the same tricks that gave 
fame to Anderson and Stodare. This sort of thing, 
with perhaps a little visiting, passes the time till 
luncheon, after which you can go and see the fair 
from the back of an elopbant. The sagacious 
beasts take you very comfortably through the 
crowds, though every now and then they draw 
down on you the wwath of some obese provision- 
seller by helping themselves en passant from his 
stall. Afterwards, you can ride or drive on the 
course, or if skilled therein, join as good a game of 
Polo as any to be found in India. One year they 
got up tilting at the ring for ladies ; but as each 
ring was a silver bangle, and as the fair performers 
were so stimulated therebj^, they had at last to 
stop it, lest the race-fund should he ruined. After 
a^ short breathing-time comes dinner, and after 
dinner, every other evening we have a dance. 

A dance at Sonepore 'is much like a dance 
elsewhere I suppose, so we may pass these even- 
ings by. But on the alternate ones, when the regi- 
mental band and a roaring bonfire call ns all to 

the camp of H. M. th, you will see something 

that is probably new to you. A cheerful fire 
crackling and flaming up till it nearly reaches the 
lower branches of the trees ; round about, a semi- 
circle of ladies in their evening dresses, with a 
background of men in black or scarlet, white 
tents shewing here and. there through the trees,, 
with the Sonepore moon shining down over all, 
form a picture that gives one a very favourable 
idea of Indian life. Between the tunes, you will 
perhaps hear a song or two of more or less merit, 
and tho mulled claret goes round merrily. Pre- 
sently the ladies flit off like ghosts through the 
moonlight, and round the now dying embers, 
tho details of many a pig-sticking hunt are re- 
capitulated, and many a long-how is pulled with 
a skill only to he arrived at by a lengthened 
apprenticeship in the gorgeous East. And so 
the day ends j and so life goes on for nearly a fort- 
night more or less, and the Sonepore race-meet 
comes to an end. 
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A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 
FnoM the Annual Report of the British Museum, 
which has just been made jiuhlic by order of 
tlio House of Commons, we learn that in the 
department of Printed Books the most impor- 
tant acquisition of the past year has been the 
purchase, of a copy of the great Chinese Encyclo- 
psedia, the native title of which may he rendered, 
‘ A Complete Collection of Writings and Illustra- 
tions, Ancient and Modern, drawn up under Impe- 
rial Sanction.’ The acquisition of this literary 
curiosity is due mainly to the exertions of the 
late Mr W. S. E. Mayers, Chinese Secretary of 
Her Majesty’s Legation at Peking, who after nearly 
a year’s negotiation succeeded in making the ptur- 
chase for the British Museum. 

This great Encyclopedia — we spare our readers 
the Chinese title— is comprised in no fewer than 
five thousand and twenty volumes, and consists 
‘of a vast thesaurus, into which is digested the 
entire mass of Chinese literature extaut at the 
date of its publication, classified under appropriate 
headings, and accompanied by illustrative draw- 
ings, plans, and maps. It includes treatises rang- 
ing from about 1150 n.a. to about 1700 a.'d.; aud 
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it is said that with the exception of novels upon 
which the true Chinese scholar looks with con- 
tempt, every branch of the national literature is 
fully represented in it. 

This stupendous work was compiled in the 
early part of the eighteenth century by an Imperial 
Commission of high officials, appointed by the 
famous Emperor Kang-hsi, who ruled China 
from 1662 to 1722. This great emperor, so well 
known from the accounts of the Jesuit mission- 
aries, whom he favoured and assisted, and who 
were his instructors in European arts and learning, 
was himself a great writer, and he was struck by 
the alterations and corruptions which were gradu- 
ally being introduced into the texts of standard 
works. He therefore, conceived the idea of re- 
printing from the most authentic editions the 
whole body of Chinese literature then in. existence. 
The Commission of high officials above mentioned 
wms accordingly directed to select and classify the 
texts ; and their labours extended over forty years, 
terminating in the publication of the work in the 
early years of the reign, of Kang-hsi’a successor, 
Yung-ch§ng, who con6eq.uently inscribed the pre- 
face in his stead. 

In the compilation of this great storehouse 
of information the editors adopted the principle 
of grouping the materials before them into six 
grand categories, containing all matters relating . 
to the Heavens, the Earth, Mankind, Inanimate 
Nature, Philosophy, and Political Economy. These 
categories were subdivided into thirty-two sec- 
tions, the components of which were more minutely 
classified under upwards of six thousand heads. 
To shew the great care exercised by the compilers 
in. carrying out the very onerous task imposed 
upon them, we venture to enumerate the subject- 
matters of the thirty-two sections— namely the 
heavenly bodies, the calendar, astronomy and 
mathematical science, astrology, the earth, the 
dominions of China, the topography of the .same, 
the frontier nations and foreign countries, the 
imperial court, the imperial buildings, official 
in.stitutes, domestic laws, private relationships, 
genealogy and biography, men, women, arts and 
divinations, religion and phenomena, the animal 
kingdom, the vegetable kingdom, canonical and 
general literature, education and conduct, Mies 
Uttres, etymology, the official examination system, 
the system of official appointments, food and 
commerce, ceremonies, music, military organisa- 
tion, administration of justice, and handicraft. 

The general index to this vast and comprehensive 
collection fills twenty volumes, in. addition to the 
minute indices attached to each subdivision; so 
that a large amount of work will have to he done 
in cataloguing it to make it available to a 
European investigator. 

Having thus described the scope of this unique 
liteiury curiosity, it only remains to say a few 
words as to the more mechanical part of the 
work. Eor the purpose of printing the Ency- 
clopaedia, a complete fount of copper type was 
specially cast under the direction of the Jesuit 
missionaries, who probably also superintended the 
printing, as the Chinese have not at any time ' 
used movable type to any great extent. Only one 
hundred copies, it is said, were printed ; and this 
number has no doubt been much reduced by 
various casualties during the last century and a 
half, Tiie whole impression %vas distributed as 
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gifts amongst the princes of the imperial 
lumily and other great officers of state. The type 
used in the production of the wmrk is said to 
have been melted shortly afterwards, and con- 
verted into mbney, to meet the exigences of the 
government during a financial crisis, so that a 
second edition could not be struck off. The copies 
still extant are in the hands of the families of the 
original recipients, from one of which the copy 
just acquired by the British Museum has been 
purchased ; and as no copy is known to he acces- 
sible for reference in China itself, the Chinese will 
in future have greater facilities in London for ; 
literary researcli than, they can hope to obtain in 
their own country I 


THE USE OF OIL AT SEA. 
Alm[OU(JH the effects of pouring oil upon the 
troubled waters scarcely enters into the mind of 
man beyond a figurative sentiment, there are a 
few modern instances of its wonderful power at 
sea in cases of impending shipwreck. Those 
few cases, however, which have found a faithful 
record, ought to arrest more deeply the publiq . 
attention ; for if the efficacy of oil is of the 
nature which these accounts would , lead us to 
accept, so simple a provision against the disasters 
of the ocean cannot be too extensively known, 
With this view we return to a subject which has 
already been touched upon in. these columns, and 
would lay before our readem certain facts which 
will bear examination, and it is hoped tend to’ 
further inquiry. 

As far hack as 1770, a Dutch East Indiaman 
was saved from wreck in a storm near the islands 
of Paul and Amsterdam, by pouring on the sea 
a jar of olive-oil. The writer of Welleriehre states 
that a Mr Eitchie, who accompanied a Danish 
captain to the island of Porto Santo (being tutor , 
to his son), was standing on the shore during a 
hurricane, when lie saw the vessel in which lie 
arrived torn from her anchor and swallowed up: 
Suddenly in the middle of the hay appeared a 
boat driving towards the shore. The waves, 
however, advanced with redoubled energy, but 
without brealdiig, and tossed the boat so high on 
the strand that the men were able to jump out 
and scramble up the beach. The rescue was due to 
the captain, who as the boat entered the breakers, 
stove in the head of a keg of oil, which though 
unable to lessen their height, prevented the waves 
from breaking, and caused them to ran up the 
strand like rollers, carrying the boat with them. 

In 1867, a master stated in the Neio York 
Shipping List that he had been at sea twenty- 
eight years and master for ten years, and that 
he had saved the vessel under his command 
twice by oiling the sea. He says when a ship 
is disabled and cannot get out of a storm, and 
the master has to make the best of a gale, if he 
, has oil on hoard he should start two or three 
gallons over the side, to windward; this will 
make smooth water. The oil allowed to drip 
slowly out' is all that is required ; the ship is 
iu smooth though heaving water as long as the oil 
runs. In 1864,. in the heavieist gale of wind he 
ever experienced, he lost all sails, and then the 
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Tidder folloi.red; and he knew the vessel could not 
have ridden the sea for an hour longer if he had 
not had some oil. Five gallons lasted fifty-six 
hours, and thus saved the vessel, cargo, "and lives. 
He recommends that ships of heavy tonnage should 
have two iron tanks of forty gallons each, one on 
each side, with the faucets so arranged that the 
oil can be started at any time into small vessels — 
say ten-gallon casks ; and in all ships' boats, tanks 
of five gallons each well filled, so that in case the 
ship founders or burns, the boats will have oil to 
smooth the sea in a gale. With these tanks, and 
a good master ^i^ho knows the law of storms and 
handles the ship so as to get out of the centre of 
it, the danger of foundering is greatly reduced. 

Captain IBetts of the King Gmric, of one thou- 
sand four hundred and ninety tons, Avhich lately 
arrived at Bombay from Liverpool with a cargo 
of coal, used common pine-oil in a heavy gale 
of wind to prevent the sea breaking on board, 
and with perfect success. The gale continued 
for nearly five days, and raged with determined 
fury. It had lasted some time, when the chief 
officer, Mr Bowyer, bethought himself of a plan 
he had seen tried upon, some occasions when in 
the Atlantic trade to prevent the sea breaking 
in. He got out two canvas clothes-bags ; into each 
he poured two gallons of oil. He punctured the 
"Icags slightly, and hung one over each quarter, 
towing them along. The effect was magical. The 
waves no longer broke against the poop and sides 
of the ship ; but yards and yards away, where the 
oil had slowly spread itself over the water and in 
the wake of the vessel, was a large space of calm 
water. The crew were thus able to repair damages 
with greater case ; the ship was relieved from those 
tremendous shocks received from the inass of 
waters which had hurst over her quarters and 
stern, and the danger was considera'bly lessened. 
The two hags lasted two days ; after which, ffhe 
worst rage of the storm having expended itself, no 
more oil was used. Four gallons of oil, scarcely 
worth thirty shillings, perhaps here Saved King 
Cejvdc, it,s cargo, and the lives and property of the 
crew. 

The above facts are capable of absolute verifica- 
tion. The philosophy of the operation is siznply, 
that the thin covering of oil floating on the waves 
prevents the wind from entering under the surface, 
and therefore greatly reduces the roughness of the 
sea, and probably the height of the waves, the 
crests of which are thus prevented from breaking, 
which is one of the principal causes of danger. 
There is, however, nothing new in the application 
of oil for such purposes. Pliny mentions that in 
his day divers used to throw oil to lessen the 
roughness of the sea, in order that they might 
more readily discern objects at the bottom. 

The position of seals is readily known by the 
traces of oil which they throw up when feeding on 
oil-giving fishes such as the cod ; and the course 
taken, by shoals of lierrings and pilchards can 
also be easily observed by the oil, let free, causing 
streaks of smooth -vvater in the midst of the other- 
wise turbulent element. From the same reason, 
the sea never breaks round the body of a dead or 
harpooned whale, and its track for a long distance 
. may be clearly discerned. The cook’s slush, or 
the waste from a disused oil-barrel, or a little coal- 
tar thrown overboard, has caused a rough sea to 
become remarkably smooth. Dr Franklin tells us 


that in Newport Harbour, U. S.,the sea was always 
smooth when there were any whaling-vessels 
at anchor in it, through the waste of "blubber 
and oil from them. When the bilge-water from 
oil-laden ships in the Ceylon trade is pumped 
overboard, the rougliness caused by a gale 
subsides immediately; and knowing this, some 
intelligent masters, especially when near the Gape 
of Good Hope, always resort to the pump.s of such 
ships previous to encountering heavy weather. 
Indeed, when running a gale, oil is sometimes 
thrown from vessels in the Newfoundland and 
Labrador trade, to keep the sea from breaking over 
them. They can run much longer with this 
assistance than without it, and the oil spreads to 
windward as fast as to leeward. Yet how little 
are these facts known. The writer has spoken of 
them for years to captains of vessels, who have 
either received these facts with indifference or 
refused them credence. It is to be hoped that 
more general attention may be given to this 
important subject ; and as it is one %vhich deeply 
concerns the interests of the mercantile marine, it 
seems most desirable that some public body — the 
Wreck Commissioners, for instance — should get 
together all the suhstautial information which 
might lead to placing the matter in azi effective 
shape. What could be more applicable for initial 
experiments than a trial of life-boats, &c. going out 
in rough weather to stranded or wrecked vessels 1 
We throw out the hint. 


SWIMMING S’OB GIELS. 

The puhlio are continually reminded of the 
numerous contrivances, supports, stays, shoulder- 
straps, &c., and the various exercises that are best 
calculated to prevent round shoulders, a stooping 
awkward gait, contracted chests, and so forth ; 
hut perhaps there is no kind of exercise for 
girls more calculated to attain those desirable 
[^objects than that of swimming. "During the act 
**of swimming the head is thrown back, the chest 
well .'forward, while the thoracic and respiratory 
muscles are in strong action, and both the upper 
and lower extremities are brought into full play. 
Indeed, in a healtli-point of view, females w'ouid 
often have an advantage over the stronger sex, as, 
owing to the large amount of adipose tissue cover- ' 
ing their muscles, and tlie comparative smallness 
and lightness of their bones, they not only have 
greater powers of flotation than men, but as a 
rule, can continue much longer in the water. 
They are therefore naturally qualified to become 
good swimmers ; and Mr Maegregor mentions that 
out of a class of thirty girls, whoso instruction 
commenced late last season, twenty-five were 
taught to swim in six lessons, and six of them 
won prizes. It is to be hoped therefore, that 
girls will not he debarred .from learning this 
graceful and healthful accomplishment "cither 
through lack of baths or of teacliers. Such a 
practice is particularly called for at tlie present 
day, as a set-off against the growing tendency in 
the ‘girls of the period’ to indulge in those 
literary and sedentary pursuits which are atry- 
thing but favourable to the development of a 
healthy physique . — Medical I^ress and Circular. 
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rrTTP rppcirnTxrnxrT A T Tir A M T A 13 a lost ait, but we take it upon us to say, that 
STI3IOMIAL MARIA, within, the last fifty years there have been sundry 
In every large city in Great Britain there 'are scanclaloxisly bad statues erected in public places, 
certain individuals who, wishing to bring them- whether emblematic or assuinedly commemorative 
selves to the front and make themselves of of persons of note. The chief defect seems to 
importance, are constantly contriving schemes to he a want of imaginativeness according to the 
grant testimonials to persons dead or alive. These rules of good taste. Sculptors may have done 
public-spirited individuals do not of course pro- their best. In some instances they have suc- 
pose to incur the expense of the testimonials out ceeded in presenting designs pleasing to the eye, 
of their own pocket. They adopt the easy method and bearing tokens of genius, as, for example, 
of plaguing all and sundry for subscriptions. Their the colossal bronze statue of Captain Cook by 
merit, as they think, consists in sending round the Woolner, recently executed for the purpose of 
hat, framing a committee, and helping to get up a being placed on a height overlooking the harbour 
prospectus, shewing the exceeding desirableness of of Sydney, New South Wales. This and a few 
the object in view. others are exceptions. Too freq^uently, from what- 

We should think it hardly worth while to notice ever cause, sculptors working on plastic materials 
the comparatively innocent order of testimonials have failed to produce objects which when set 
which take the form of a public dinner, or the up are calculated to evoke agreeable emotions, 
raising of means to succour some one who in spite From sheer tastelessness and want of tact, not 
of his efforts has been unfortunate in the battle of only the metropolis, but almost every large city, 
life. These are matters which come and go. The is becoming dotted with figures of a repulsive 
dinners are eaten, the toasts are duly shouted with description, though we doubt not all in iheir 
all the honours, or the purse is complimentarily turn have been the subjects of eulogy among 
handed over, as the ease may be, and nobody feels cliques and coteries. Who was the designer and 
, himself the worse. The occasion has served its sculptor of that extraordinary emblematic figure 
end, and excepting possibly a newspaper puff, it set up at the lower end of Waterloo Place, 
leaves not a trace behind. It is a very different Pall-Mall, and which purports to be something 
affair when the testimonial assumes the permanent triumphant connected with the Crimean War, we 
character of a statue to be set up on a pedestal do not know, but anything more maniacal and 
in a prominent public situation. Here society hideous it would be diilicult to conceive. Yet, 
at large, generation after generation, gets com- there it stands, a thing of ugliness, a disgust for 
promised. People till the end of time are to be ever. Much have testimonial-mongers to answer 
martyred by looking most likely at some hideous for by inflicting such an intolerable eyesore in 
object that they would rather shut their eyes upon times present and future. The very notion of so 
and forget. Whether people, however, are to shew perpetuating remembrances of a foolish national 
their repugnance or not, is not deemed to be of paroxysm deserves reprobation. We should be 
any importance. All that the inventors of such glad to see the street rid of it. 
so-called, testimonials think of, is the fussy glory A question arises how far parish, or civic, or any 
of getting them up. The crave is satisfied. When other authorities are entitled to trifle with public 
the curtain is withd.rawn on the day of inaugura- feelings. Have they a right, at their own ' dis- 
tion, and the clamorous applause of the uncritical cretion, to permit all sorts of figures to be stuck 
crowd has died away jn the distance, there is a about in open spaces, on pretence of commemo- 
consciousness that a grand and memorable feat has rating historical incidents, or of persons who from 
been performed. • peculiar considerations are thought to be deserving 

No one will aver that monumental sculpture of posthumous honours ? Surely on conduct of 
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works will prove liis best monument ; and at all 
events, better be forgotten than set up as ugly 
images to be scorned and contemptuously laughed 
at, w. a 


this natoe there should be some check, otherwise 
there will by-and-by be no public pleasure-ground, 
square, or other open space which is not filed 
with pedestals and figures that may he far fcom 
being agreeable to contemplate, and, with all 
respect, Avhose absence would be better than 
their company. We have instanced that awfully 
ridicirlous figure in Pall Mall; hut only in a 
degree less absurd, and equally lowering to the 
national reputation, is that wonderful equestrian 
figure of the Duke of Wellington stuck on the 
top of the arch at the ■west end of Piccadily. 

With no small satisfaction we observe that 27ie 
Times has brought its robust good sense to hear on 
this prevalent absurdity. The writer asks : ‘ Who 
is responsible for the statues of statesmen which 
are increasing with such frightful rapidity in 
Parliameut Square? The First Commissioner 
has sanctioned the erection of all of them, and 
they exceed every other collection of the kind in 
iiondon-— perhaps “ 


HELENA, LADY HARROGATE, 

CHAPIER SLVm.— -THE DAY OE REOKOEIEG. 

The news of Lord Harrogate’s return to High Tor 
possessed of indisputable proofs of the imposture 
that had been essayed with reference to the lost 
heiress of the De Veres ; and that Ethel Gray, not 
Ruth WiUis, -w'as to he recognised as the true 
Helena, Lady Harrogate, burst upon Carbery 
Chase like a bomb-shell. The result was as close 
an approach to a revolutionary outbreak among 
the servants as could well take place in the 
orderly household of an English baronet. 

The period which succeeded the sudden seizure 
of Sir Sykes was a kind of interregnum, during 
which the strongest wdll and the most confident 
bearing were pretty sure to make themselves 
obeyed. Jasper, the only son of the now power- 
less master of the mansion, was unfitted by char- 
acter and by circumstances to grasp the reins of 
authority. He was not heir of entail ; he was on 
dubious terms with his wealthy father ; Sir Sykes 
might recover sufficiently to execute a will — all 
of which considerations were potent drawbacks tn 
any assertion of authority on the part of Jasper 
Denzil. 

Strangely enough, the sceptre which Jasper’s 
weakling hands were too tremulous to clutch, 
fell naturally into those of Ruth Willis. She had 
been high in the baronet’s favour when he was 
struck down hy paralysis ; she was affianced to 
Captain Jasper as ‘ My Lady,’ a baroness in 
her own right ; and she ■was acknowledged as a 
shrewd young person who was capable of holding 
her own, and perhaps a little more than her own, 
against all comers. 

Ruth ruled at Carbery. It never occurred to 
Lucy and Blanche Denzil to contest her tacitly 
assumed superiority. Jasper was her slave, dragged 
at her gilded chariot- wheels ; and !Mr Wilkins the 
lawyer, after a vain attempt to stem the current, 
had done homage before the throne of the usurper. 
It need not be supposed that the submission, of 
the household was a whole-hearted one. Sullen 
resentment wa.s evoked in more than one quarter 
' hy the high-handed manner in which she who had 
been known as Miss Willis over-rode vested inte- 
rests and trampled down cherished abuses. ‘ Set 
a beggar on horseback J’ was the hitter qirotation 
constantly applied to the combined sway of Ruth 
Willis and Enoch Wilkins. 

The only person who felt disposed to re.sist 
Ruth’s usurpation of authority had been the City 
lawyer, and he had quickly perceived that his 
sagest policy was to act as vizier to the imperious 
little lady who now reigned at Carbery. Mr 
Wilkins’s own position, based as it had been upon 
the fears of his employer, had become insecure 
since Sir Sykes had' lain, the breathing effigy of 
a man, on the bed whence it was improbable that 
any volition of his own should ever raise him. 
The solicitor therefore had hailed the rising lumi- 
nary, and had hee.n satisfied to take his orders 
from the so-called peeress and hvide-elect. 

Then came the news tliat Ethel Gray's rival 


London — perhaps in the Icnoum world — ^for bad- 
ness. The sight of these images must give rise to 
very serious reflections.- Who can estimate the 
effect they must have on the men of the rising 

f neiation?'. . . It is a fine thing to he Prime 
inister, enjoying the respect and confidence of 
j all parties in the country ; but it is a great draw- 
I hack to the name and fame they reached to he 
i exhibited to future generations of men in the 
I likeness of a tailor’s dummy stuck on a pedestal.’ 
j Bad enough as are these artistic performances ■ 
; in London, they could he matched elsewhere, i 
. The open spaces in Edinburgh are getting de- ' 
faced by a profusion of ugly figures of deceased ! 

e rsonages, who, if they could come alive, would ! 

very much chagrined to find they had been 
so inconsiderately pilloried. We hear much of 
art^ and high art, hut really it seems to us that 
in at least one department things are far from 
being improved. Where in the present day 
do we find the chaste elegance, the calm beauty, 
of the equestrian statue of Charles I. at Charing 
Cross, a production of the seventeenth century ? 
Where do we find any works nowadays com- 
parable to the sculptures of Roubiliac ? The best 
things are apparently those which were executed 
when newspapers were in their infancy, and syco- 
phantic criticisms and art-unions were unheard 
of. However this may be, we feel that the down- 
pour of ugly figures is becoming unendurable. 
How the matter is to be mended we do not 
profess to tell, nnless by a strong counteractive 
influence. The men who amuse themselves hy 
devising commemorative testimonials, and -worry- 
ing everybody for subscriptions to cany out tlieir 
crotchet, must he met by a polite refusal. Nor, 
as is seen, are Fii-st Commissioners and civic 
corporations to be trusted in guarding open spaces 
in cilw from being misused. After all, statues of 
a'ny kind are not absolutely required as monu- 
ments. We venerate the memory of hundreds of 
^eat men in past ages, because of their good deeds 
ail4 undying fame, without caring much about 
their personal appearance. If the sentiment of 
veneration must talte practical shape in monu- 
mentaLcrections, it may harmlessly, under a strict 
regard feo taste, be demonstrated in objects in 
marble placed within some hallowed fane, as is 
exemplified in the finer monuments in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. In most instances, however;, a man’s 
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claim, to be the missing heiress -vvas backed by the 
•whole De Yere fanuly ; that she ■was to be married 
to Lord Harrogate ; and that if the long arm of 
Justice spared Sir Sykes on account of his' hopeless 
condition of bodily health, chastisement -vwas not 
unlikely to be meted out to the subordinate agents 
in the plot -which was now about to be revealed. 
Little less than a mutiny occurred at Carhery. 
There -were murmurs loud and long, and Euth 
found herself met on every hand by accusing 
eyes and insolent tongues, a detected cheat, to he 
strip-ned of the borrowed plumes in which she had 
pranked it so bravely. 

A strange gathering it was that took place in 
the great library of Carhery Court, the room that 
had been Sir Sykes’s favourite apartmen^ and 
which contained, as has been said, a magnificent 
window of stained glass, emblazoned with the 
arms of the former possessors of the mansion. 
Through this window, which faced westward, 
streamed the tinted light, falling like the lustre 
of a rainbow upon the elfish form and face of 
Buth Willis as she stood, erect -and defiant, con- 
fronting the hostile gaze of those around. 

Of all those present, Euth had not a single 
friend. Her tactics had been those of an auda- 
cious self-reliance that conciliated no support, won 
no sympathy j but pressed on, ever and always, , 
towards the glittering goal. The DenzE girls, 
who had liked her well at first, were by her late 
insolence utterly estranged. Jasper, on whose | 
neck she had set her foot, was coldly and passively ! 
her enemy. The ex-captain of cavalry hated, as 
he loved, in a lukewarm way ; hut he was quite 
shrewd, enough to see that the spell was broken : 
which had made him the bond-slave of Miss WElis. i 
It was the unlikeliest thing on earth that Sir 
Sykes should rally j and if he did, he would 
scarcely he active in espousing the cause of one 
whose fraud had been found out. 

Enoch Wilkins, one of the attorneys of Our 
Lady the Queen, was there also, and he "was 
angrier than those who had more right to be 
angry. _ He saw tire reins of government slipping 
from his grasp, and had no kindly feelings towards 
those whose blatant self-assertion had brought 
about the ruin of his projects. The keen, hook- 
nosed young Jew -whom Mr Willdns had inducted 
into the stewardship of the estate was there ; and 
a little way off was to be seen the lowering counte- 
nance of the steward whom he had displaced, 
while the background was filled with tenantry 
and upper-servants. 

Euth Willis, standing in the full gleam of the 
dying day, as it poured through the storied panes 
of the rich window near her, gave proof of a rare 
courage. How that she was fairly brought to bay, 
now that wiles and subterfuge could avail her no 
more, she turned, like a wounded panther on the 
huntens, and many of those who loved her least 
shrank from the scorn and wrath that glistened in 
her undaunted eyes. ‘ A little patience, my good 
friends, is all I ask of you,’ she said boldly. ‘ You 
are many, and I am one. Listen then, for yet a 
little while, to a voice that hut yesterday coidd 
command, and found none to gainsay it.’ 

She paused, looking steadfastly upon the faces 
of those who hearkened to her, and then went on : 

‘ I am going to do that for which yon should thank 
me, Lucy Denzil, you and your .sister ; and for 
wliioh the thanks of your brother, Captain Jasper, 


aro doubly dua My self-sacrifice merely rids 
your home of my presence ; but him it saves from 
being linked to, a wife who would bring him but 
a dowry of contempt. Yes ; the usurping cuckoo 
is going to leave the nest to its rightful occupants. 
Helena, Lady Harrogate, tosses aside her tinsel 
coronet. Miss Willis, the interesting Indian 
orphan, abdicates. Do you care to kno-w the true 
name of the girl who has come so near to a suc- 
cessful imposture ? It is Euth Hold. The pirate 
fellow— the seafaring adventurer whose connection 
with myself and my schemes has been a source of 
speculation to you all — is simply my brother 

‘Whether Eicbard or I deserved the dubious 
honour of having originated the idea that I should 
impersonate the lost child of Clare, Lady Harro- 
gate, matters little. We were both poor and both 
unscrupulous, and in some respects alike. But 
mine were the better brains ; and he it is who has 
wrecked the ship, after I had weathered storm and 
shoal. — Are you curious, Captain Denzil, about, 
the former home of her who was to have been 
your bride ? It must not be sought, as you, onoe 
supposed, among the spreading peepul trees and 
verandah-shaded bungalows of some cantoumeut 
in Bengal. But in Jull Street, Tunbridge Wells, 
within a stone’s throw of the Parade, stands a little 
circulating library and stationer’s shop, over which 
may yet be read in faded letters the name of 
Hold. Our father and our widowed mother, and 
our grandfather in earlier days, kept that shop. 
Dick and I were born there. Our parents were 
good God-fearing people. My father, it may b% 
was a little harsh towards unruly children, as was 
thought right long ago, when discipline was sterner. 

At anyrate Brother Eichard ran away and went 
to sea. He came back the year my father died, 
and then went off again. His was a roving nature, 
and what he heeame you can see for yourselves. 
What I became, you have yet to hear. I was weE 
taught. My mother, poor soul ! pinched herself to 
give me, as she said, the education of a lady. 
Quick aud shrewd, I profited weU by what lessons, 
could he afforded me. As for reading, did I not 
devour the stores of erudition that lay within my 
reach, until I think there could not have been a 
single book irpon the shelves, which I had not 
perused once at least I grew up wayward, intel- 
ligent, and discontented, a rebel against a social 
system in which there seemed to he no place for 
me. Honest work, luunble living, duty — these 
things were repugnant to my re3tle,ss soul, which 
pined and craved for power, for distinction, for 
a sphere quite other than that in which the cir- 
cumstances of my birth had placed me. And then, 
shortly after my mother’s death had removed the 
last tie which bound me to the sober, workaday 
life of narrow fortunes and contracted habits, ; , 
agaiiist which my instincts rose ip revolt, my | 
brother Eichard came hack again from. sea. He ' 
was a middle-aged man now— he was older than 
me by many years — seemed to have some _ com- 
mand of money, and called himself Captain. I 
think he had grown tired of ranging leagues upon 
leagues of salt water in search of the wealth which 
is greedily competed for even under the fiery 
skies of those tropical countries where half his 
life had been spent, and" that he was disposed to 
batten on prey nearer home. He went and came, 
and presently gave me to understand that a man 
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of title and property, Sir Sykes Denzil, was under 
his thnmb, and could deny him nothing; and 
that if I would hut play my allotted part and play 
it well, we could finish our lives in the midst 
of the luxurious surroundiugs which we both 
coveted. 

‘I fully understood, although Eichard never 
entered into details, that his was the hand that had 
robbed Clare De Vere, Baroness Harrogate, of her 
child-hired to do that wickedness by the gold of 
Sir Sykes, who ’ 

'No, no ; I forbid you to speak of my father 
thirs,’ said Lucy Denzil, crimson with honest shame 


He may have 
She broke 




and anger, and stepj>ing forward, 
been, a dupe, but never, never '- 
down, sobbing. 

Euth laughed a cruel little laugh. ' You are a 
model of filial piety. Miss Denzil,’ she said scorn- 
fully. ‘ How reconcile, then, your belief in yonr 
father’s innocence with the fact of his having 
been a pu]3pet in. our hands from the first- 
in ours, and in those of sleek Mr Willdns there ? 
When he took me in here among you as the 
orphan child of the imaginary Major Willis— 
when he insisted that your brother should marry 
me— when he reluctantly declared me a peeress in. 
my own rigbt^ he gave such proofs of the guilt 
which made him our slave, as, before any earthly 
tribunal, would convict Mm. 

‘Mr Wilkins played a little game parallel to, 
but not connected with ours. He had a know- 
ledge, which no honest man could have had’ 

‘Upon my word, young lady, your language may 
cost you more than you are aware of ! ’ exclaimed 
Mr Wilkins, livid with rage, as he pulled out 
pencil and pocket-book and made a show of writ- 
ing down Euth’s words. ‘ There ’s a law of libel 
in England.’ 

‘Yes,’ returned Kuth fearlessly, ‘and a Chan- 
cellor who can strike off the Eolls a name so 
infamous as that of Enoch Wilkins is likely to be. 
Does anjr sane man believe that, were you not an 
accomplice who had to be humoured, Sir Sykes 
would have been weak enough to have — — 

‘ I was no accoxuplice,’ interrupted the lawyer, 
growing pale and red by turns, ‘ Whatever I did 
was done professionally and in a regular manner. 
All that could be said against my conduct as a 
practitioner resolve.s itself into a mere question of 
delicacy. Mr Gray — I really believed his name to 
be Gray, when first he consulted me in St Nicholas 
Poultney— turned out, when next we met, after a 
lapse of years, to be a more valuable client than I 
had originally conjectured, that is all. I was 
aware of an episode in his past life, which he 
seemed anxious to conceal; and this no doubt 
had weight with him when he reposed in me a 
confidence which I have not abused. That I have 
made enemies here, I know. That parasites 
accustomed to fatten on the estate wish me ill 
because I brushed them aside, I am well aware. 
But I challenge any xjractised accountant to ex- 
amine my hooks, and prove that I have wronged 
Sir Sykes of a sixpence. And as for the story of a 
stolen child, until that fellow Hold came to my 
office and talked wildly there, I had no notion 
that Sir Sykes had been concerned in actual 
crime,’ 

‘That fellow Hold,’ said a deep fierce voice, ‘is 
here to pswer for himself; and you, Lawyer 
Wilkins, if you care to sleep to-night with whole 


bones, had better respect his name when you 
mention it.’ And the dark scowling visa.ge of 
Eichard Hohl, master-mariner, became aixparent 
among the white wondering faces gathered there. 


THE FEENOH OYSTER NUESERIES. 

The best jfiaces at which to witness the varied 
processes of oyster-culture, as now carried on in 
Emuce, are Arcachon, He d’Oleron, Cancale, 
Yannes, and Auray. The basin of Arcachon is 
worthy of being first mentioned, because at that 
j>lace visitors can obtain a bird’s-eye view of 
various systems of culture, as well as of several 
productive natural oyster-scalps. 

Arcachon has quite a history in. the annals of 
oyster- culture. Long ago it was famed throughout 
France for its productive natural scaljr.s, which 
yielded at the rate of eighty million oysters per 
annum ; but these, consequent on the great de- 
mand, originated by the railways, were at one 
period drawn on to such an extent that they were 
in danger of becoming utterly exhausted. At no 
time, however, were the oyster fisheries at Arcachon 
so productive as they are at ])resent. In 187G-77, 
the stock of oysters of all ages, excluding mere 
spat, which cannot be numbWed, was estimated 
at two hundred and twenty-two millions ! Some 
idea of the importance of this grand source of 
natural wealth may be obtained by calculating 
the value of the oysters on hand, young and old, 
at one penny each, which amounts to a sum of 
nine hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds. 
During the last ten years or so, every opportunity 
has been taken of the natural advantages possessed 
by the basin of Arcachon as a ifiace for the 
development of oyster-culture. Above all, the 
bottom or ground on which the oysters rest and 
breed has been scrupulously ‘ worked’ day by day, 
in order to clear off all extraneous matter whica 
the tide may leave upon the breeding-places, or 
which may be carried into the basin by the waters ■ 
which flow into it. The enemies of the oyster are 
carefully sought for and destroyed, every part of 
the basin being gone over at least twice a month 
with this object in view. 

There were at one period nineteen natural oyster 
scalps ill the basin of Arcachon, all of which were 
wonderfully prolific. There are not .quite so many 
scalps now ; but those which are still in existence 
have become so productive that, if all their pro- 
geny were to be allowed to grow and multiply, 
the basin would in time be too small to contain 
the enormous quantity which would result. The 
persons employed to gather the oysters are women ; 
and when the hour or two’s gathering is over for 
the day, they carry the quantity they have obtained 
to the ship which lies in the basin .for their recep- 
tion ; when it will be found that as many as sixty 
thousand oysters have been gathered by five gangs, 
each gang composed of ten women; and these 
women have by constant practice become so 
expert at examining and classifying the oysters, 
that they never require to use the gauge, which 
is a ring of given dimensions. 

The basin of Arcachon contains an area of over 
twenty-five thousand acres, and about a third of 
that space has been conceded to persons who 
‘cultivate’^ oysters. The state at one time re- 
served to itself a small portion of the basin, on. 
which model beds were constructed shewing the 
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newest designs in tiles and other apparatus for 
spat-collecting. These beds, however, have been 
relinquished by government and given over to 
the Life-boat Society, so that the whole- area 
of the basin is now in the hands of private 
persons, all taken bound, on receiving a concession 
of oyster territory, to obey whatever rules and 
regulations are in force at the time, or may after- 
wards be devised by the authorities for the pro- 
tection of the mollusc. 

Incredible as it may appear to those connected 
with either the , 'natural scalps or private oyster 
layings of this country, the oyster-picking which 
was permitted in the basin of Arcachon during 
the years from 1870 to 1877 inclusive, only lasted 
eight hours altogether ! Yet in that short space 
of time, no less than about seventy-four and a 
half millions of oysters were picked up. Five 
thousand persons find employment on the public 
oyster-grounds at the times allotted for work ; 
and upon a flag being hoisted as a signal, they 
begin their lahonr with astonishing vigour, deter- 
mined to make the most of the brief time at 
their disposal. On the 2d December (1877) and 
on the 4th of the same month, the take is stated, 
on official authority, to have reached twenty-two 
million of oysters. One gatherer or hand-picker 
is able to take up as many as a dozen panniers 
of oysters within the hour which is allowed. ISTo 
oysters under the regulation size of two inches 
in diameter are permitted to be taken away from 
the basin. To insure compliance with this and 
other rules, an inspector and twelve guards are 
employed at a cost to the state of five hundred 
and sixty pound.s annually; except an allowance 
of eight pounds per annum for cultch, this is 
all that is done hy the government for the oyster- 
beds of Arcachon. It is interesting to know that 
the oysters produced there are now to be obtained 
in the British markets, large quantities being 
annually forwarded to tbc shell-fisb agents at 
Billingsgate for sale to British dealers. It may 
be also stated here that a Monsieur D’Argy, at 
Le Breneguy, Auray, has contracted to supply 
during the present season one million marketable 
oysters to London, and as many to Paris, whilst 
next year he has undertaken to double these 
supplies to both cities. 

On the He d’Oleron an active industry is carried 
ou in oyster-culture. The business on this island 
is mostly in the hands of private growers, an 
experiment on an extensive scale by employes of 
the State having proved a failure. The viviers of 
Oleron are constructed in rather a rude fashion. 
They generally measure about sixty yards each 
way, and are separated from each other by simple 
rows of stones or tiles. One of the largest viviers 
is held by the authorities ; it contains as many as 
ten thousand spat receivers. The whole of the 
nurseries, as they may be called, are fully stocked 
with oysters of all sizes, which are carefully 
attended to by the people of Oleron. It is com- 
puted that between six and seven hundred thousand 
tiles have been laid down on the He d’Olcron; 
and there are at present in the viviers of the 
islanders one hundred and sixty millions of oysters, 
not counting the spat which may be on the tiles. 

Curious experiments in the acclimatisation of 
foreign oysters have from time to time been made 
in several of the French oyster nurseries. Speci- 
mens of Portuguese oysters from an immense 


bank at the mouth of the Tagus have been laid 
doAvn in the Oleron viviers, and being of a hardy 
and vigorous quality, are likely to grow and 
become valuable for cooking pnr23oses. A large 
number of these Tagus oysters, which were laid 
down temporarily at the mouth of the Gironde 
below Bordeaux, spatted before they were lifted, 
and a large bank of them has been formed at Le 
Yerdon, the spat from which has frequently been 
transported hy the waves as far as La Eochelle, 
where it has flourished, and become reproductive. 
Spat which when emitted from the parent has 
the power of locomotion, is often borne by the 
waves to distant places, where if it falls on 
kindly ground, it will grow and in time repeat 
the story of its birth. An oyster must of course 
have something to rest upon and cling to; but 
some simple coign of vantage is ail that is 
required ; hence ^ the system of tiles adopted 
in the French viviers. These tiles intercept the 
spat and afford it its first condition of growth. 
Tiles have the convenience of being movable and 
portable, so that they can be easily taken from 
place to place ; and when the oysters are stripped 
off, they can be again used. They have likewise 
another advantage — they prevent some of the 
numerous enemies of the oyster from obtaining 
too easy access to their prey. It has been over 
and over again asserted that transplanted oysters 
do not breed ; but that is an error. There can be 
no doubt that in time all opters emit spat, if 
the animals have been placed in conditions favour- 
able to their breeding powers ; one of these con- 
ditions has been ascertained to be the giving 
access to the scalps of a stream of foreign or fresh 
water. A good bottom of cuZfc7i- or tiles is another 
of the necessary requisites. 

An illustration of the commercial value of oyster- 
culture as carried on in France may be given here, 
on the authority of M. Charles Morio, President 
of the Chamber of , Commerce at Yannes, who 
holds a space of ground about six hundred and 
fifty yards long by four hundred and fifty yards 
broad. That gentleman has at present a stock of 
four million of oysters of all ages deposited 
in trays formed of cement, each tray containing 
in close rows about fifty of the bivalves. The 
total expenditure incurred hy M. Morio amounts 
to about two thousand five hundred pounds, and 
he is quite satisfied with the returns obtained. 
His stock of oysters cost him two thousand 
pounds, and he estimates its present value at five 
thousand pounds ; so that he has reason to antici- 
pate that nis viviers will ultimately prove a profit- 
able venture. The oysters taken from the public 
beds of Yannes in the years 1876-76 exceeded 
on the average six million in each of these years. 

Passing now from the oyster-layings of Yannes 
to those of Anray, There is much to be seen 
there that is worthy of being noticed. • The oyster- 
farm of M. D’Argy, which extends to one hun- 
dred acres, and is private property, is particularly 
worthy of notice. The gentleman to whom it 
belongs w'as compelled to enter upon oyster- 
farming, because in 1864 the sea broke in upon 
his land and submerged that portion of it which is 
now, devoted to that mollusc. M. D’Argy’s great 
sheli-fisb preserve was constructed at a heavy cost, 
extensive dikes requiring to be erected along with 
sliuces, for the regulation of the vast water-supply 
which, is necessary. In the year 1876 the pro- 
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tiles have become enormously productive. When 
fifty persons can gather as many as sixty thou- 
sand oysters in a few hours, it is not necessary to 
say more on the subject. Such oyster-wealth to 
British oyster-dealers must indeed appear fabulous. 

It may be asserted of the places we have more 
particularly alluded to, and a few others of lesser 
importance, that tliis united oyster-wealth, public 
and private, innst represent at least a sum of 
over one hundred thousand pounds per_ annum, 
even at French prices — the produce, be it under- 
stood, of only a few hours' fishing ! It will be 
obvious enough, from what has been stated, that 
this money is divided among a large number of 
persons, bringing comfort to many families who 
carry on oyster-culture in their leisure hours. As 
we have already indicated, the business has only 
attained success by those severe measures of restric- 
tion which have been devised to prevent over- 
fishing and the taking of oysters xnider regulation 
size, which is the bane at the present day of 
the British oyster fisheries, and was till about ten 
years ago the bane of those of France. 


prietor stocked his ground with six million of 
oysters, more than naif of which were of the 
regulation size of two inches in diameter. These 
oysters have thriven remarkably well, and have 
yielded a prolific spat ; the seventy thousand tiles 
which were laid down by M. D’Argy having effec- 
tually served the purpose of collecting a quantity, 
which it is estimated will provide forty million 
oysters. The preserve is w’orked during the oyster- 
season by twelve men and sixty women ; but at , 
other seasons twenty women and eight men suffice. 
There ore other viviers at Atiray which, if space ! 
permitted, we might notice. Messrs liedan and 
Jardin and some other oyster culturists_ have 
hit upon the following jdan for the protection of 
their valuable charge. They place the oysters, as 
soon as they are large enough to he safely removed 
from the tiles on which they have been collected, 
on what are called ambulances— that is, movable 
erections in the shape of framework capable of 
holding from three to five thousand. This oyster- 
holding apparatus is raised a few inches from the 
bottom, and can be set down in the most advan- 
tageous places, such as near a current of flowing 
water, which is largely conducive to quick growth. 
Oysters spatted in 1876 attained a size of over two 
inches in the space of about fourteen months ; 
affording a remarkable example of the benefits 
derived from this mode of culture. 

The oysters of Cancale were at one time the 
ojsters of France par excellence, being alike dis- 
■ tmgiiished by fine shape and delicious flavour. 
By means of its deep shell, the oyster of Cancale 
retained sufficient liquor to keep it fresh for many 
days, and %ras in consequence a prime favourite 
with connoisseurs. In the first half of the 
present centm^, during which the scalps of Can- 
cale reached their acme of production, as many 
as seventy-one million of oysters were lifted in 
certain years. Ten years ago the once productive 
oyster-g^onnds of Cancale were at their lowest 
ebb, the take in that year being little more than 
a million individual oysters. After 1868 the pro- 
duce began to augment, and in the season of 1874- 
76, nearly ten million were lifted ; which proved, 
however, to be an over-draught, as the supply 
immediately afterwards fell to little more than 
half that quantity. Steps have in consequence been 
taken both by government and those immediately 
inteested, for a rigorous protection of the beds. 

The facts and figures or oyster-cxrlture, as exem- 
plified in the French nurseries, when they can 
be cometly ascertained, are worth making a 
note of, for the encouragement and guidance of 
home enterprise. The following nptanda may be 
depended upon as not being exaggerated. We have 
again returned to the district of Auray. Hot less 
than two-and-a-half million tiles have been laid 
down within the district of the syndicate; and 
these tiles, it has been computed, have in one year 
coUocted one hundred and ten million five hun- 
dred and sixty-three thousand seven hundred and 
fifty oysters, which, if they all reacljed maturity, 
would represent a goodly sum of money, even 
at one ^ penny each. At home here, the price 
of * natives’ is, while we write, threepence-half- 
penny each, wMsfe ‘ common ' oysters bring one 
■penny less. It is said that one healthy 03 rster will 
yield s;s much spat as will fertilise au acre of 
gJ'otmd ; and we know that in France some of 
the fidieries where the spat has been colleoted on 


THE VILLAGE MYSTERY. ' 

CHAPTER I. 

I ARRIVED at Orcston at eight o’clock in the 
evening. The train was punctual, and I was set 
down at the little station. My luggage was seized 
by a strong stalwart porter, who scrutinised me 
from head to foot, bustled about and seemed to 
expect me, offering to shew mo the way to the 
doctor’s house. 

‘ You are the new assistant, I suppose ?’ said he. 
‘The doctor was down here about five o’clock ; he 
told me as you was a-coming, and said ho had to 
go out somewhere to-night after a man as had had 
his foot hurt by a machine some way off ; and so 
he couldn’t meet you ; and you was to be so kind 
as excuse him.’ 

I replied it did not matter, and walked on, the 
porter following with my portmanteau on his 
shoulder. The village looked so peaceful. Tho 
long straggling street, with its shops and houses 
on each side, terminated in a slight hill, on which 
stood the church, an old gray Norman edifice, 
long and low, its chancel clothed with ivy, amid 
which roses twined in great red and white clusters, 
The square low tower, the arched windows, and 
the venerable porcb, through which many a babe 
bad gone to its christening, many a bride on her 
wedding morning, and many both old and young 
to their last long home in the green churchyarcl, 
looked gravely and solemnly down upon the 
village, 

I gazed up at the church, wondering "vvhat 
would happen during my short stay in this pretty 
village to shape my career, Anytliing strange, 
anything nnlooked for? or simply the ordinary 
routine of a country doctor’s life, wearing enough, 
but nnromantic generally and placid. I said to 
myself as I stood before the church ; ‘ Shall you 
have to do with me and with my life during my 
stay of one short year ? Who can tell ? ’ 

‘ This way sir,’ said the porter, interrupting my 
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i'everie, and, doubtless ^Tendering wby I stood, 
there gazing at the church. ‘This way sir, if you 
please ; ’ and we continued our road up the path 
which skirted the churchyard : past the village inn 
Ths Fox and Hounds, with its gaily painted sign- 
board — horses, huntsmen, hounds all mixed up 
confusedly together, -while in the distance a preter- 
naturally large and very red fox looked cunningly 
round upon his pursuers ; past the Post-office, the 
Brewer}’-, some better-class houses of the well-to-do 
farmers ; yiast the Bectory, standing in its pretty 
lawn, dotted with flow’er-beds, whereon a group 
of gaily dressed girls were standing j and so on to 
the doctor’s house, a low whitewashed building, 
standing in a pretty old-fashioned flower-garden, 
a little green gate and greeu palings covered with 
I climbing roses and creepers, separating it from 
the road. The porter preceded me, and wdthout 
further announcement, walked in at the wide open 
door shouting: ‘How then, Betsy, here’s the 
gentleman ; look sharp, girl.’ 

Betsy, a fair-haired, bright-looking lassie, came 
forward, and courtesied, saying : ‘ Master’s had to 
go out sir. He was very sorry. But if you please 
sir, supper’s ready and yonr room and all; and 
you was to do the best you could till he got 
back again.’ 

It seemed to me the quarters were comfortable 
enough, and that life would be very bearable for 
a while. I knew the doctor. He -was an old friend 
of my father’s, and ought to have risen above a 
mere country practice ; but Portune smiles on 
some men and frowns on others, and Dr Hamilton 
-was one of those whose professional skill was 
great, but whose modesty and want of p«s7i — if I 
may so style it — ^made him content to live humbly 
in obscurity. 

When I had visited my comfortable room and 
washed off the traces of the journey from my 
hands and face, I descended the stairs and entered 
the parlour, where an in-viting-lookiug repast of 
hot smoking ham, steak, poached eggs, tea-cakes 
and cheese-cakes and fresh fruit, was spread upon 
a snow-white cloth ; and an elderly woman, whom 
I discovered to be Mrs Wilson the doctor’s cook, 
housekeeper, and factotxim, was standing by the 
tea-table waiting to pour out my tea. She dropped 
a courtesy and apologised -for her absence when I 
arrived. 

‘ I was just getting a sup of cream sir, for your 
tea, from Mrs Colly,’ she said; ‘and her poor 
husband was took bad with a cramp at his heart, 
and I had to wait to get him a drop of something 
hot, poor man ! Eh, it is a bad job ! He’s that 
awful when he ’s took bad, you would hear him 
ecreechin’ a mile off. And he can’t go and milk 
the co-ws nor do nothink to help his wife, poor 
thing. She’s my niece, you see sir ; and this girl 
I have here, she ’s her daughter.’ 

‘ She appears a nice tidy girl,’ I remarked. 

‘Yes sir, she be,’ returned the housekeeper. 
‘She ’s a good girl. She don’t go, like other girls, 
tearing here and tattering there — more ’s the pity 
for them. She’s one of the quiet sort is Betsy. 
We always calls her Betsy sir; but front ways 
she’s called Elizabeth. Yes, she’s a good un, 
though I do say it, as has almost brought her up. 
—■Now do help yourself sir, and mjxKe yourself 


at home, do. Perhaps them cheese-cakes ia not 
what you fancy ? ’ 

‘ They look excellent,’ said I ; ‘ but I must first 
ask for another slice of that delicious ham, for I 
really am very hungry.’ 

‘Ah, that’s right,’ said Mrs Wilson, as she 
bustled about ‘It’s the pig we killed last Christ- 
mas sir ; and I said to the doctor, says I, “ We 
never had such a pig, no never since ever I come 
to you, and that’s twenty- t-wo years and more.” 
Ay, he’s a good man, sir ; and a good master, and 
tliat ’s more. I am glad you ’ve coma sir, to help 
him a bit. He ’s not so young as he used to be, and 
all this night-work iu the winter-time is none too 
good for him. He has a good heart Bless him 1 
And so has the rector and his good lady, and the 
young ladies and all on ’em. Bless them all ! I 
have seen them all grow up ; and now one is to 
be married, it seems strange-lika The other day 
she was a babby in my arms ; ’ and the old woman 
sighed. ‘ But I won’t stop here a-talking to you 
sir. Perhaps -when you be done your tea, you’d like 
to look round. — ^And bless me, there ’s Miss Hilda 
as white os a ghost, running in, — ^What is the 
matter?’ 

‘ 0 Mrs Wilson ! ’ cried a fresh young voice, ‘is 
the doctor iu ? There ’s been, such an awful acci- 
dent, and I have run all the way. The railway 
bridge has broken, and there are a lot of people 
hurt’ 

‘ Lord-a-mercy ! ’ cried Mrs Wilson ; ‘ the like 
of that never happened afore.— No, honey; the 
doctor ’s not in ; but the new doctor’s come j and 
although he is hut young, he will do his best 
I’se sure he will.’ 

I stepped forward, and with this introduction 
to ‘ Miss Hilda,’ came out into the little garden, 
where she stood, saying ; ‘ I am at your service ; 
•will you shew me the way ? ’ Shall I ever forget 
her as she stood there in the soft evening light, 
her hat swinging by its broad ribbons in her 
hand, her simple muslin dress, her hro-wn hair ^ 
dishevelled with the speed wnth which she had 
run,_ her glowing eager face, its look of horror and 
anxiety ! 

‘ Oh, do be quick ! ’ sbe cried, as she turned and 
led the way. — ‘Prepare your rooms, Mi^ Wilson ! ’ 
she cried; ‘they might be wanted. Lucy has run 
to the Bectory to tell mamma to do the same.’ 

I waited only to snatch my travelling-flask, 
which lay on the hall table, and I knew contained 
a little brandy, and sped after my fair guide. 

As we hurried along she said : ‘ My sister and I 
were going up the lane late to see an old woman 
who is ill Just as we approached the radway 
bridge, the train came up ; it got to the middle 
of the bridge ; it seemed to stop, and to our horror, , 
half the carriages fell through as the bridge broke 
like a rotten stick. O' Mr Summers, it was awful ; 

I shall never get it out of my head and the girl’s 
colour, which had returned -with her rapid wall^ 
faded again to a deathly pallor. 

‘I don’t think you ought to come on here,’ I 
said ; ‘ it will be a harrowing sight, unfit for you. 
Let me persuade you to return, and prepare , at 
home for the sufferers, if they should need vo r 
care.’ 

‘ 0 no, no !’ she cried ; ‘let me come. In 
am strong, very strong. I -won’t faint, am 
bother to you ! ’ she added with a half-smih 

I read in her face that it was useless to 
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strate, and we ran on. Already the news had 
spread j the crowd had gathered, and every 
moment new arrivals came. People in these 
parts retired very early to their beds, and many 
had got np again and were arriving- partly 
dressed. 

On the road and on the embankment lay the 
broken carriages, the centre ones of the train, some 
third class, and likewise one second. Hardly a 
piece Avas left whole ; they Avere broken np and 
smashed into little hits. Some of them had fortu- 
nately been empty. But there Avere many sufferers 
notwithstanding. The usual excitement, confusion, 
and hustle prevailed ; persons Imrrying aimlessly 
to and fro, women shrieking, men shouting, and 
both calling in their terror on the name of God. 
The light was still good ; ten o’clock on an evening 
in June, with the moon slowly rising, is never 
dark ; but here and there a lantern flashed its 
doubtful light on some upturned face lying on the 
roadside, on those Avho suffered and on those avIio 
ministered to them, and made the wild scene 
■wilder and more awful. I did what I could in 
attending to the sufferers. There were not many 
very serious cases apparently; hut some of the 
men had brought down carts, and into these those 
who were unable to Avalk were carried and taken 
to the Bectory and to the Fox and Homds and 
other houses which had been hospitably opened 
to receive them. 

As I was looking round to see if any had been 
overlooked, before I went to attend to the poor 
sufferers, I felt an eager grasp upon my arm, and 
turning quickly, saAV a young Avoman, Avrapped in 
a long light-gray cloak, standing beside me. 

*Come, for mercy’s sake !’ she said, ‘If you 
are a man, come and help here!’ 

I followed. She seemed to fly over the ground, 
stepping lightly over the heaps of ruin and debris, 
climbing over carriages, jumping over pieces of 
wood and wheels and cushions of carriages heaped 
together in inextricable confusion. I wondered at 
her haste, which I tried in vain to emulate. At last 
she cried in tones of agony : * Oh, hoAv slow you 
are ! Come, come quickly T I made a desperate 
effort, and Avas beside her. There, amid a tangled 
mass of ruin and confusion, amid planks and 
broken iron, shivered glass, passengers’ luggage — 
some of the boxes having been broken by the force 
of the fall — clothes, heavy hoots, wooden panels, 
and articles too numerous to mention, lay a female 
figure ^uite motiouless ; and beside her, calmly 
sleeping as if in its cradle at home, the loveliest 
infant I think I ever saw, the cheeks flushed with 
a bright rosy hue,.s'the curly hair upon its fore- 
head. A cherub indeedit seemed from heaven, sent 
down among all the terror and agony of that 
night’s work. The carriage in which the woman 
and child had been was shattered to pieces ; but 
the portion of the seat on which the hahy had 
been placed had fallen as it was, with the cushion 
under it, and had become firmly wedged between 
tAVo great pieces of iron, just beside the child on 
each hand. A piece of wood had likewise fallen 
crossAvise over the child, so that it was completely 
^eltered and quite untouched — flying as it were 
in a box. This same piece of wood had struck the 
woman and had killed her, for I fancied life was 
extinct. ^ So carefully and securely \v-as the child 
wedged in, that I could not extricate it. My com- 
panion seemed possessed of supernatural strength ; 


she tore at the heavy avoocI Avitli her slender hands; 
she ran for a large piece of iron and iiniilored mo 
to use it as a croAAdiar ; then flew for more assistance. 
I scarcely then noticed her ; but I remembered 
afterwards, her pale face and set fixed expression, 
her eagerness, even beyond what the situation 
Avarranted. I assured her the child was safe, 
perfectly so, and I continued my efforts to extricate 
it ; and at last some persons having arrived to 
help me, Ave succeeded in lifting off’ the heavy 
barriers, and took out the child, apparently quite 
unhurt, I jilaced it in the young Avonian’s arras. 
It scarcely aAvoke, hut turned and nestled in her 
bosom. I heard her say softly: ‘Thank Godj’ 
and saAV the tears fall gently from her eyes as she 
turned and left me. The thought occurred to me 
for a moment ; Strange that she has never thought 
about the woman with whom the child was — per- 
haps its mother. Surely one so gentle and kind 
apparently, would have thought of her too ? 

She seemed to pause after a minute, and coming 
hack, said hurriedly : ‘ Is she dead sir ? ’ 

‘I do not knoAA’-,’ I answered. ‘I Avill remove 
her to the house, ' She may ho only stunned ; 
but I fear the Avorst’ 

We lifted up the insensible figure. It seemed 
to be that of an elderly Avoman, perhaps fifty or 
thereabouts. Her dress, of a coarse dark stuff,, 
and her tidy shawl, and plain straw bonnet, of no 
fashionable make, seemed to point her out as a 
respectable woman of the peasant class, too old 
certainly to he the mother of the lovely baby, who 
could not possibly he more than a ,feAv months old. 

I returned as quickly as I could to the village, 
and began the sad Avork of trying to alleAriate as 
far as I could the sufferings or those injured. 
Some Avere only shaken and had slight contusions. 
The worst case, that of a man whose leg was shat- 
tered, had been taken to the inn ; and as further 
medical aid had been telegraphed for, there was 
little to be done for him till the doctors arrived, as 
I did not care to take the whole responsibility of 
amputation. I went down to the Eectory, where 
I found several of the passengers being tenderly 
cared for by the kind people there. While seeing 
to their injuries, the young Avoman who had called 
me to the rescue of the little child came to the 
door and called, saying : ‘ Miss Hilda, will you 
come and speak to me ? ’ 

‘ What ! is it you, Miss Brown ? Come in. 
What is it ? How did you come down so far ? ’ 

‘I came down on an errand to the village,’ 
returned she, ‘and saw the accident.' — Oh, never 
mind now, Miss Hilda; take this, and keep it 
safe, for the love of mercy.’ 

The girl started as Miss BroAvn, uncovering her 
bundle, disclosed the lovely face of the sleeping 
child. 

‘ What child is this ? ’ said she. ‘ Where did you 
Audit?’ ' 

But even as she spoke, Miss BroAvn, saying 
hurriedly: ‘I once had charge of a little one so 
like that; and now it is gone, it upsets me to 
see that darling,’ turned and left the room. 

The two girls Hilda and Lucy stood open- 
mouthed, and I stepped forward and explained 
how the child had been discovered. ‘Mother 
Avill tell us what to do,’ said Hilda, and she ran off 
Avith the hahy. I next saw it in Mrs Morton’s 
motherly arms, and she said, as she addressed me 
Idndly: ‘Another time, doctor, Ave must try and 
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fmd out who is the owner of this little treasure ; 
at present it shall have food and shelter here till 
we hear further particulars. Some one is sure to 
make inquiries about it.’ 

All that night the village was in commotion ; 
the telegraph wires never ceased bringing mes- 
sages from anxious friends and conveying the 
answers, in some cases sad enough. Two died 
that night — one at the Fox and Hounds; and the 
woman we had found, at the doctor’s house, whither 
she had been taken, and laid in my pretty fresh 
bedroom, which I little thought, when I arrived a 
few short hours before, would so soon be the scene 
of suffering and of death itself. To my surprise, 
when I returned to my quarters, I found the 
sufferer had been brought there, and moreover, I 
found Miss Brown earnestly using every possible 
means to restore animation. When I entered she 
looked up. ‘ I fancy she breathes still,’ she said. 

‘ I have been trained to nurse, and I have been 
trying hard to restore her. What do you think ? ’ 
I examined the patient carefully ; she did breathe, 
but so faiutly that the movement was scarcely to 
be felt ; and after about au hour’s anxious watch- 
ing, she gave a deep sigh and breathed her last 
peacefully and without a struggle. 

‘Who is she V said I to Miss Brown. 

* ‘A stranger here apparently,’ she answered. 

‘ Of course inquiry will be made in time.’ 

‘I will call Mrs Wilson, and all that can be done 
for her now shall be done at once. Your services 
are required elsewhere, and jmur time is precious 
to the living ; do not delay with the dead.’ 

Her face was deadly pale, and she sank on her 
knees beside the bed. ‘ Are you able for all this 1 ’ 
I asked. 

* 0 yes. Send Mrs Wilson to me ; I dare not be 
alone. You think me foolish perhaps sir j but I 
am not very strong, and I have had much trouble ; 
this shock has tried me a good deal ; ’ and her eyes 
filled with tears as she spoke. 

I hurried to find Mrs Wilson. ‘ Go up-stairs to 
that poor thing,’ I said, ‘ please. You will find 
her rather shaken by all this. I don’t suppose the 
doctor would be angry if you were to take her a 
glass of wine.’ 

‘ Trust me sir,’ said the good old dame ; ‘ I ’ll see 
to her, poor child. I wonder what brought her into 
the middle of it all? Well, she is a good one, I 
believe, in spite of all they say in the village about 
her quiet ways. I don’t care ; I am sorry for her, 
she is so young ; and she looks that sad now and 
then, I could a’most cry to see her- I wiU run up 
and see to ker.’ i 

‘ Do,’ said I ; and I saw Mrs Wilson, iis I quitted ' 
the house, ascending the stairs with a bumper of 
hot brandy-and-water. At tbe gate I met Dr 
Hamilton. 

‘A sad business this, Summers, and a sad 
welcome to you, my boy. Any bad cases ? ’ 

‘ Come with me,’ I replied. ‘ There is hut one 
serious case left, and that, I fear, is hopeless ; but 
together we will try what we can do;’ and as 
we walked up to the inn, I gave my' friend 
particulars of the accident and its consequences. 

All through the night we watched anxiously to 
relieve the sufferera ; but as morning dawned, 
death mercifully interposed hi the case of the 
poor fellow lying at the inn. The others were 
xecoverino ; and the morning train brought 
the friends of most of them, who were either 


removed to their homes or remained awhile in 
the village until fit to travel The remains of the 
man were recognised, and taken away by his 
friends for interment ; but those of the woman 
were still unclaimed. No one arrived to seek her. 
No inquiries were made respecting her ; and after 
the inquest and a verdict of ‘Accidental death’ 
had been returned, she was quietly laid in the 
peaceful churchyard. Her ticket gave no clue 
to her identity ; it simply bore the mark ‘ King’s 
Cross.’ Who could trace her in the great world 
of London? All particulars ivere forwarded to 
the police ; hut no result followed. There were no 
marks upon her clothes nor upon those of the 
child, although a neat wooden box, unclaimed by 
other passengers, w^as supposed to have belonged to 
her, as it contained a few odd volumes well worn, 
and articles of wearing apparel for a woman in 
her apparent circumstances, and a child ; all very 
neat and exquisitely clean, but homely and plain 
in their make and fashion. 

Of Miss Brown we heard nothing more until 
the day of the funeral, when she attended it, 
dressed as usual in black. ‘ I found her sir,’ she 
said to the rector, ‘and I thought I should like 
to follow her remains.’ 

‘It is very curious,’ said the rector, ‘that no 
inquiries have been made regarding her. I 
wonder whether we shall ever hear anything ? ’ 

‘ If you ever do, will you be so good as to tell 
me ? ’ asked Miss Brown. 

‘ Certainly,’ replied he. ‘ And now, would you 
not like to step on to the Eectory and have a look 
at the baby?’ 

‘ I should very much,’ she answered. 

‘My girls have grown so fond of it,’ said the 
rector, * I don’t know how they Avill ever part ivith 
it ; hut some one must be found to take care of 
it. It cannot live at the Rectory always.’ 

‘I suppose not,’ said Miss Brown rather sadly. 

‘ It could not he expected.’ 

I heard afterwards that when she went to pay 
her visit, baby took to her wonderfully in spite 
of her black dress, croAved and laughed, and was 
altogether, as the girls said, ‘ too sweet a darling 
for anything.’ 

And the grave of the lone stranger lay under 
the shadow of the old church peacefully. 'What 
secret lay hidden under that fresh grassy mound ? 
Would it ever see the light? Was she some 
simple peasant woman going on a journey to 
distant kinsfolk, who perhaps were ignorant of 
her intention, and therefore made no inquiries 
respecting her ? Or was she taking charge of this 
little one for another? Was it not strange that 
no clue had been discovered as to Avhom they were, 
or where they came from ? Or was it a secret 
known only to one sad and troubled heart, that 
had been grossly and cruelly betrayed, and only 
wished to hide its shame? 

Such speculations occuiTed to us all I think 
in turn ; but the wonder ceased to he a wonder 
after a time ; and presently good Mrs Morton made 
arrangements to place the child with little Mrs 
Coulson, who had lately lost her oAvn baby ; and 
after this, the excitement subsided and gradually 
died away. 

I settled down also into my appointed place. 
So strange a beginning to my Bfe at Greston had 
brought me more rapidly into intimacy Avith the 
family at the Rectory than months of ordinary 
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‘Yea/ said I, ratlier absently; for, truth, to say, 
Ikliss Brown’s strange behaviour that awful night, 
her ; agitation,' ; and various little citcum h 

noticed, had convinced me that she Icnew more of 
the strangers than she had chosen to tell, and I 
was resolved to watch her as closely as I could. 

During the next two' months, nothing particular 

took place, except at the Rectory, where all was 
bustle and preparation for the wedding ; and on a 
bright morning early in August, the bells rang out 
merrily, the churchyard filled with spectators, the 
village children' in their white dresses strewed the 
churchyard path with flowers ; and as the hands of 
the old clock pointed to half-past eleven, the bride 
with her fair attendants appeared. Her father, on 
whose arm she leant, looked proudly and fondly 
down upon the beloved daughter at his side. A few 
solemn words were spoken ; the organ burst forth 
into the glorious Wedding March, and Frank and 
to come and Lucy, husband and wife now,: came down 
' ■■■ churchyard path again to her old home. Loud 

aud long were the cheers and many the congratula- 

^ „ tions that followed ; and after much feasting and 

^Tes,’ sighed the doctor it makes one feel an merriment, the parting came. Lucy’s fair face was 
old man, Summers, to think of that monkey, that saddened for a moment as she crossed the thresh- 
I held a baby in my arms, going to he married ; it old, and leaving go for an instant of her husband’s 
seems only yesterday ; hut so it is. She is a rare arm, she ran back again, and giving one last hearty 

f ood girl, and will just be the very wife Frank kiss to her mother, followed her husband, placed 
jester wants to keep his fine house and jilay the her hand trustingly in Ms, entered the carriage and 
Lady Bountiful to his cottagers. _ But the warm drove away. Such a shower of rice and old shoes 
comer in my old heart is for Hilda. Bless her followed them ; such blessings ! such cheers ! I 
sweet face and pretty loving ways. That’s the looked around for Hilda, but she had disappeared, 
girl for me ; and I hope she will meet with a real I turned into the garden, and saw the flutter of 

S xl fellow one of these days to take care of her. her dress as she escaped down a side- walk, and 
, Harry?’ heard the sound of a stifled sob. 

H hope so too sir,’ I replied ; but somehow the ‘ Just like her,’ I thought. ‘ She has tried to 
subject was not one I cared to pursue further just stifle her own feelings in the loss of her only sister 
then; so I asked abruptly; ‘Who is Aliss Brown?’ aud the companion of her life. I will not disturb 
‘That is easily told,’ replied the doctor. ‘She her. But,’ I added mentally, ‘what a darling she 
is the governess at the Poplars. You have not been is!’ 

there yet, as Mrs Nixon and the children went off Half an hour later I heard Hilda’s merry laugh 
to the sea-side for a while the very day that poor as she moved among the guests, and was prixuleged 
woman was buried ; but they will not be absent to accompany her when she went up the village to 
very long.’ take old Mrs Watson a bit of cake and tell her all 

‘I have heard you speak of Mrs Nixon,’ I replied, about the wedding. After this followed picnics 
‘ more than once. Is she a widow ? ’ and excursions almost every day ; and as the 

‘ No, no ; not a widow,’ said the doctor. ‘ Her weather was glorious and everything favoured 
husband is a judge or magistrate in India ; and as ^^s, the time passed but too guickly. Dr Hamilton 
lire climate did not suit his wife, he brought her insisted on doing all the work, and leaving me 
and the children home, settled her at the Poplars, free to have a holiday. Was he quite discreet in 
which was to_ let, found her Miss Brown, and so doing ? I don’t know. I only know that 
departed to finish out his term of service. Then somehow the day did not seem half so bright or 
I suppose he will retire, still comparatively a the party half so pleasant if any one appropriated 
young man, growl and grumble at his own idleness, my usual seat beside Hilda, 
and sigh for India again, like all the rest when Well, aB things must have an end, and this 

they come home,’ very dangerous wedding week, with all its festi- 

‘ We will hope not six,’ said I. ‘But tell me, do vities and flirtations, its rambles by the shore, its 

you. know nothing more of Miss Brown ? ’ quiet hours at the Rectory, with sweet music or 

‘ Nothing,’ cried my old friend ; ‘ except that Mr merry games, all came to an end ; the guests 
Nixon found her in London ; that she was at the dispersed, Hilda and her parents wont on some 
time staying with a friend yfho was lady-superin- visits to distant Mends, and the village relapsed 
tendent of one of the children’s hospitals, and into its ordinary calm. 

gave hex the Mghest character ; and that Nixon A few days after these events, Mrs Nixon, with 
told me she was quite irresistible ; so he engaged her children and governess, relumed from the sea- 
her at once. He was right. She suits his wife side, bringing with them the seeds of a sort of low 
exactly ; indeed I have never met any one so intermittent fever, wMcb, though neither danger- 
entirely sympathetic and kindly in her ways ; and ous nor infectious, was just sufficient to require 
the children adore her. You saw yourself how my constant attendance at the Poplars. During 
mjrive and handy she was that awftd, night ; and as this time, I saw a great deal of Miss Brown, and 
for that baby, it might have been her own, from could not fail to appreciate her quiet good sense, 
the way she handled it’ her presence of mind, and untiring patience with 


intercourse would have done, especially during 
the time when the invalids yet remained in the 
village. I was always welcomed by both Mr and 
Mrs "Morton ; and my old &iend Dr Hamilton was 
a prime favourite with them and with their 
daughters. Was he not the oldest Mend the girls 
had”? Did they not tease and torment him to 
their hearts’ content; and as for the rector, he 
could not do without him, and they were constant 
companions. So the intercourse between the 
houses was very frequent; and the girls_ would 
often come down and have a cup of tea with the 
doctor in the afternoon ; but generally, to my 
disgust, they chose the time when I was out 
on some long ride over the moors; and when I 
returned, the old man would say knowingly : ‘ I 
see the girls are afraid of you Summers ; they 
only come down when you are safe off. What a 
dangerous fellow you must be ! ’ 

‘They are right sir,’ I replied, 
look after you when I am away. When are we to 
have Miss Lucy’s young fellow down here ? They 
promised me all sorts of fun at the wedding.’ 

‘Yes,’ sighed the doctor ; ‘it makes one LA 
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tlie often fractious children, whom she seemed to 
have a special gift for amusing. Their mother was 
not very strong, and Miss BroVn was indefatigable 
and unwearied in her efforts, I grew to like her 
very much, and to rely upon her more and more. 
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ASSUhlED NAMES IN LITERATURE. 
This Ereneh term nom de plume is usually given 
to an assumed surname or personal name in 
literature. Why writers should not openly put 
their names to their productions would involve 
endless speculation to determine. Some are in- 
fluenced by modesty ; some desire to affect a 
mystery; some, in writing in severe and caustic 
terms of political opponcuts, like to keep their 
real names in the dark. Among this last-men- 
tioned class was Junius, a nom de jplume which has 
been the subject of inquiry for a century ; and so 
wen was the secret preserved, that after all that 
has been said first and last, one can’t yet deter- 
minedly say who Junius really was. 

All the countries of Europe present instances 
more or less numerous of this tendency to adopt 
noms de plume ; but confining ourselves to the 
English-spealcing world, we may remark that the 
Americans have been very successful in obtain- 
ing celebrity for their writers through this 
medium. Artemus Ward had become a distin- 

S ished favourite on both sides of the Atlantic 
fore it was known that his veritable name was 
Charles F. Brown ; Hosea Bigelow, author. of the 
irresistible Bigelow PaperSf is Mr Russell Lowell ; 
Josh Billings is Mr A, W. Shaw; while Hans 
Breitman, of the Breitman Ballads, is Charles G. 
Leland. Washington Irving was almost as well 
known by two nomS do plume as by his real 
name ; these assumed designations being Geoflxey 
Crayon and Knickerbocker, Judge Haliburtou 
was responsible for the peculiarly rich vein of wit 
and humour displayed under the pseudonym of 
Sam Slick, clockmaker. 

Our own notabilities in the past have not been 
wanting in their liking for noms de plume. The 
^Author of Waverley^ was not exactly a ease in 
point, because Waverley was really written by 
him ; but there can he no question of the intense 
public interest felt in the mystery wherewith- 
Walter Scott chose to enwrap himself. Christopher 
North, of Blachvood, all the world now knows to 
have been Professor John Wilson ; the Ettrick 
Shepherd, James Hogg; Delta, David Macbeth 
Moir. Peter Plymley was a nom de plume as.sumed 
by the Rev. Sydney Smith, Dr Syiitax, Thomas 
Ingoldsby, Derwent Conway — all were assumed 
designations, the rightful owners of which became 
known after a time. Charles Lamb was the author 
of the delightful Essays of Elia. Boz speedily 
acknowledged himself to he Charles Dickens; 
Father Prout of Fraser was Mr Mahoney; while 
Cornelius O’Dowd was very soon known to be 
Charles Lever. 

Mr Joseph Whitaker, editor of the Boolcseller 
and other bibliographical works, has mth much 
labour collected an alphabetical list of noms de 
plume in English literature, extending to upwards 
of five hundred in number. In the vast catalogue 
of the library at the British Museum many thou- 
sands of works are entered under nom,s de plume ; 
but there is often given, if obtainable, a clue to 
the real names. We may fairly conclude that there 


is no breach of faith involved ; that an author, 
if now dead, revealed his own secret or left the 
materials for revealing it ; and that, if still living, 
the reasons have passed away which had induced 
him to adopt the incognito. Nevertheless, it does 
not follow that the pages of a popular periodical 
should be a means of diffusing such information. 
For bookselling purposes, and for many questions 
relating to copyright, it is well that tlie truth on 
these matters should be known, so far as can be 
done without breach of confidence ; but for mere 
inquisitiveness we may pass it by. Of course that 
the English Opium Eater was Thomas de Quincey; 
that Barrif Cornwall, the author of some of our 
beat English songs, was Bryan Waller Procter ; 
and that Tom Brown was, and happily still is, 
Mr Thomas Hughes — is known everywhere. 

Lady writers sometimes exhibit a proneness to 
assume the names of the sterner sex. Madame or 
Mademoiselle Dudevant is a case in point; she 
is much better Icnown as George Sand than by her 
real name, and many readers and . admirers of her • 
works are to this day ignorant of the real sex of 
the said George. "We have a George of our own, 
quite as celebrated among English writers, namely 
George Eliot. To many it is still unknown that 
George Eliot is a lady. But what matter 1 It is 
to them sufficient to know that George Eliot wrote 
Adam Bede, The Mill on the Floss, Silas Marner, 
ItomolOf and Middlemareh, A more remarkable 
instance is that of the sisters Brontd. For reasons 
satisfactory to themselves, the three daughters of a 
hard-worldng YorksMre clergyman assumed noms 
de plume which the public took to be masculinei, 
but which at anyrate were utterly unlike their 
real names. Charlotte Bronte was the Ciirrer Bell 
who wrote The Professor, Jane Eyre, Shirley, and 
Villette; Anne Brontd was in the same way re- 
sponsible for the Agnes Grey of Acton Bell ; and 
Emily Bronte for the Wuthering Heights of Ellis 
Bell. When the most celebrated of the sisters 
became the wife of a country curate, it seemed 
to dash all the poetry out of such names as 
Charlotte Bronte and Currer Bell; but death 
carried her off before she had seen twelve months 
of married life. 

Curious are many of the instances in which 
publishers — or some among them — ^take fast hold 
of noms de plume which have acquired large 
money value. Guy, who was Guy? Nobody 
cares ; but the publisher know that Gufs New 
London, Spelling Boole is a property in itself, 
simply because it is Guy’s, or purports to be so. 
And the like of AYalkinghame’s Arithmetic, Gold- 
smith’s Geography, and Pinnock’s Catechisms ; they 
may be revised and improved over and over again, 
but the publishers well know what they are about 
in retaining the names of Walkinghame, Goldsmith, 
and Pinnook. The late Mr Haydn hit upon a 
capital idea in his Dictionary of Dates; it has been 
followed by other Dictionaries in which he had 
no share; the ‘Haydn series’ having proved to 
be a commercially successful collective name for 
many different worirs by different writers. These, 
however, are illustrative ‘examples, not so much 
of the adoption of noms de plume, as of clinging 
to the names of certain authors who have Jong 
since disappeared from the scene. 

The Dame JEwropa series of pamphlets is not the 
least singni ar among the illustrations of the point 
now under eonsideiatioii. When the terrible 
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Eranco-German War was raging m 1870-1, a 
sixpenny pamphlet appaeared bearing tlie title ‘The 
Figiit at Dame Enropa’s School ; shewing how the 
German Boy thrashed the French Boy.’ The success 
•was immense ; insured by the lively style, humour, 
and sarcasm of the unknown -writer, and by the 
intense public interest felt in the events of the 
time. A number of imitators and opponents at 
once sprang up — discussing the question whether 
the English boy ought not to have come to the aid 
of the French boy in his time of trouble. All the 
pamphleteers (some dozen’s in number) adopted 
‘Dame Europe’ as part of their .title-page, finding 
it too good a thing to he lost sight ofi Thus it 
•was that we -were confronted by ‘ Dame Europe’s 
School ; why Johnny did not interfere ; ’ ‘Sirs 
Britannia’s Opinion of Johnny’s Conduct;’ ‘John’s 
Defence and Dame Europe’s Apology ; ’ and so 
forth. The original pamphlet did not fail to find 
its way to the continent ; where the French pub- 
lished ‘ Combat I’Ecole de Madame Enropa ;’ the 
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lecame known that the 
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Mamsell Europa.’ It 
author of the original pamphlet was a quiet 
clergyman. • 

Nothing more remarkable, perhaps, in connec- 
tion with the value of a name has recently been 
presented than in the case of the immaculate Mrs 
Brown. About a dozen years ago appeared Mrs 
Brown’s refiections on Christmas Day, its festivities 
and its anxious responsibilities to Materfamilias. 
Mrs Brown appeared as the wife of a tradesman, 
tolerably well to do, below the level of the edu- 
cated middle class, but above the social standing 
of Mrs Gamp. The good lady narrated to the 
public what she had said to her husband, what he 
replied, and how generally the victory lay with 
her. Shrewd, observant, and having a will of her 
own, she -was decidedly a character. Soon, after- 
wards appeared ‘ Mrs Brown at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion’ and ‘ Mrs Brown on the Sea Serpent,’ afford- 
ing her an opportunity of saying her say on topics 
of temporary , public interest — especially in reft 
ence to Paris, anew world to a middle-aged married 
couple who knew not a word of French. Then 
came ‘Mrs Brown in the Highlands’ and ‘Mrs 
Brown up the Nile ’—journeys quite within the 
range of tourist-ticket purchasers in these days. 
‘Mrs Brown on the Grand Tour’ enabled her to 
make her quaint comments on continental travel ; 
and Mrs Brown as one of Cook’s Excursionists was 
in the same vein, Wheu Blo/Ghwood brought out 
the famous ‘Battle of Dorking’ article, Mrs Brown 
did not fail to tell the public what she thought 
about it. In 1872, the first of the four annual 
International Exhibitions at South Kensington 
set her facile tongue going. The ‘Alabama 
Ckim,s’ and the ‘Tichborne Case’ afforded rich 
material for her animadversions. Brighton and 
Margate in turn engaged her attention ; and there 
was much good sense in her strictures on the 
bathing arrangements at those sea-side pleasure- 
spots. Once now and then Mrs Brown dips a 
little into politics ; she discom'sed on hir Disraeli’s 




Marriage,' the ‘Shah’s Visit to Enmand’ (‘Have 
you seen the Shah?’), ‘'Women’s Bights,’ ‘Skat- 
Sinks,* all in turn came under the good 


woman’s scrutiny. There is a vein of sarcasm 
in her, and she did not fail to make u.se of it 
in ‘ Mrs Brown at the Play ’ and ‘ Mrs Brown at a 
Spelling Bee.’ 

For some time the public wished to believe, ' 
and tried hard to believe, that Mrs Brown wrote 
those small books or pamphlets herself. But the 
honour was consigned to Mr Arthur Sketchlej’- ; 
and now this name itself is known to be a nom 
de plume. 

’W'e have only space left to notice one more 
example of the -wonderful commercial success of 
a nom do plume. Mr Samuel Griswold Goodrich, 
connected with a literary family in the United 
States, made his first visit to Europe in 1823. 
Soon afterwards he assumed the character of Peter 
Parley, a chatty old gentleman who loved to tell 
stories about things and people to children and 
young persons. The thing took immediately ; and 
during a long series of years, Peter Parley’s books 
were poured forth in amazing number and variety. 
More than thirty years afterwards, Mr Goodrich 
thought it due to his own name and fame to make 
public a few autobiographical facts. He said 
amongst other things, ‘ In England my name has 
been largely used as a passport for the sale of 
books I never wrote ; while attempts have been 
made in this country to deprive me of the author- 
ship of at least a hundred volumes which I did 
write.’ He gave an astonishing list of a himdred 
and seventy volumes written or edited by himself, 
a hundred and sixteen of which bore the renowned 
name of Peter Parley as the author. Three hun- 
dred thousand copies of the several works were 
sold annually for some time before his auto- 
biography was written, and seven million had 
been sold altogether. Of one of; the works, among 
the earliest and most successful of the whole, ^he 
made the significant comment, ‘Two million 
copies of it were sold ; the publisher paid me three 
hundred dollars for the copyright, and made his 
fortune by it.’ Mr Goodrich proceeded to give a 
list of thirty- one spurious Peter Parley volumes 
published in America, and forty-one published 
in England. He died in 1860; but -the Peter 
Parley gold mine has been worked ever since, on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 


TESTAME.NTARY VAGARIES. 
Were wills always what they should be, mere 
formal dispositions of property drawn by legal 
hands, there would he small temptation for any 
save legatees to take note of their contents. But 
people will write their own -wills, and doing so, 
are apt to use the opportunity for airing private 
grievances, expressing personal likes and dislikes, 
proclaiming their sentiments upon things in 
general, and otherwise j)rovoking comment by 
going beyond the strict necessities of the occasion. 

A certain Earl bequeathed his Countess forty- 
five brass halfpence to buy a pullet for her supper, 
and at the same time declared her to be ‘the 
worst of women, guilty of all ills.’ Another 
husband could not part comjiany with his wife 
without reminding her of her unprovoked and 
unjustifiable fits of passion, violence, and cruelty- ; 
and yet another reproached his helpmate with 
being jealous, disaftectionate, calumnious, and cen- 
sorious ; common-place methods of expressing 
marital ill-feeling. Of the good feeling expressed 
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for wives, there have been many fine examples in. 
wills, _ For example, Mr Q-, Granville Harcourt paid 
his wife an extraordinary compliment, writing: 
‘ The unspeahable interest with which I constantly 
regard Lady Waldegrave’s future fate, induces me 
to advise her earnestly to unite herself again with 
some one who may deserve to enjoy the blessing of 
her society, during the many years of her probable 
survival of my life, I am grateful to Providence 
for the great happiness I enjoy in. her singular 
affection ; and I pray and confidently hope that she 
may long continue to possess the same esteem and 
friendship of those who are intimate with her, 
and can appreciate her admirable qualities ; and 
the respect of all with whom, in any relation of 
life, she is connected,' The lady in due time found' 
a gentleman she held deserving to enjoy the 
blessing of her society, and toolc the course so 
tenderly advised ; and although we carmot speak 
absolutely on the matter, we have not the least 
doubt a certain Mr Van Hanrigh was equally 
obedient, and fulfilled the desire of his lost spouse, 
who, leaving all she possessed to her ‘darling 
husband,' with the ‘earnest wish that he should 
marry erelong a nice pretty girl who is a good 
housewife, and above all to he careful that she 
has a good temper.’ 

‘Love me, love my dog,' was the motto of 
another loving woman whose husband predeceased 
her. When her own time came she left sixty-five 
pounds a year for the support of his favourite cob, 
and five pounds a year for that of his greyhound, 
specially ordering that the first-named was to he 
kept, as it had been kept since its master’s death, 
in a warm, comfortable, loose box, and not put 
to any work either in or out of harness, but to 
be ridden four times a weelc at a walking pace, 
for one hour, by a person of light weight, with 
the proviso that its back was never to be crossed 
by any member of her husband's family. 

Pet animals have often figured' as legatees. 
Lord Chesterfield provided for the maintenance 
of his cat ; an example followed by Mr Harpur, 
who bequeathed one Fanny Hodges the dividend 
accruing from a hundred pounds in the Three 
Per Cents so long as his young black cat should 
live ; an excellent way to insure Puss from being 
cheated out of any portion of her nine lives. Still 
more secure of efecting her object was the dame 
who left two hundred guineas a year to the care- 
taker of her pet parrot so long as she could give 
ocular demonstration of Poll being in the land 
of the living. 

The Eev. John Monkhouse, sometime rector 
of Bradchurch, Hampshire, died a bachelor at 
the age of seventy. By his will he left eleven 
thousand eight hundred pounds for erecting a 
school for illegitimate children only, and by a 
codicil devoted an additional eight thousand pounds 
to the unique educational institution. As a matter 
of course the will was disputed by his disap- 
pointed relatives, but only with partial success ; 
the court pronouncing in favour of the will, but 
against the codicil, on the ground that at the 
time of the execution of the latter instrument 
the testator had shewn symptoms of monomania. 
The; decision seems an odd one, for if the founding 
of such a school was the act of a sane man, it 
was scarcely the act of a madman to make a 
liberal provision for its support. 

Some pleasant posthumous jokes were perpe- 


trated by a certain French merchant and Dr Jasper 
More, a medical celebrity of James I.’s time.; the 
former leaving a lady a legacy for having refused 
his hand twenty yearn before, and so enabled him 
to live independently and happily as a bachelor ; 
and the latter fulfilling his promise to leave his 
servant something that would make' him drink, 
by bequeathing that liquor-loving gentleman's 
gentleman a red herring, David Hume’s testa- 
mentary joke at John Home’s expense took a less 
aggravating, form. Mindful of his old friend’s 
dislike of port, and bis obstinately insisting that 
H-o-m-e was the proper way of spelling the his- 
torian’s name, Hume left him ‘ten dozen of my 
old claret at his choice, and one single bottle of 
that other liquor called port, I also leave to him 
six dozen of port, provided that he attests under 
his own hand, signed John Hume, that he has 
himself alone finished a bottle at two sittings. 
By this concession, he will at once terminate the 
only two dilferences that ever arose between us 
concerning temporal affairs.’ 

A curious will-case %vas tried at Clonmel in 
1873, the action being one to dispossess Pat Dovan 
of a house and land worth two hundred a year, 
which he held by virtue of Mr Cooke’s declaration :: 
‘ I leave and bequeath to my steward Pat Dovan 
the sum of fifty pounds, and also the house aud 
lands of Littlefield, until I am able to live there 
and enjoy it myself.’ The steward contended this 
meant until the millennium, in the speedy advent 
of whieb the testator believed,- and the court 
accepting this view, awarded Dovan possession of 
the property accordingly. — Mr John Starkey looked 
forward to no earthly^ millennium, although he 
anticipated enjoying his own again, if we rightly 
understand the final clause of his wiE : ‘ The 
remainder of my wealth is vested in the afl^ectiou 
of my dear wife, with whom I leave it, in the good 
hope of resuming it, more pure and bright and 
precious, where neither moth nor rust corrupteth, 
and where there are no railways or monetary 
panics or fluctuations of exchange, but the stead-; 
last though progressive and unspeakable riches of 
glory and immortality.’ 

A writing-master named Kelly happening to 
survive his wife and daughter, the only relatives 
he had in the world, the Solicitor to the Treasury 
took out letters of administration on behalf of the 
Crown, and astonished the court by reading ; 

I, having neither kith nor kin, 

Bequeath all I have named herein 

To Harriet, iny dearest wife, 

To have and hold as hers for life ; 


While in good health and sound ii 
This codicil I’ve undersigned. 


Ho lawyer we may be sure acted as the writing- 
master’s amanuensis ; although a solicitor once 
perpetrated a like piece of rhyme on his own 
account, in the lines ; 

As to all my worldly goods now or to be in store, 

I give to my beloved wife, and hers for evermore. 

I give all freely j I no limit fix ; 

This is my will, and she ’s executrix, 

A more fanciful freak was played by a Mr George 
in bequeatbing tbe residue of his personal pro- 
perty to be equally divided between a boy and girl, 
his offspring by a beautiful Circassian lady whom 
he had wedded at St Peter’s Church, Plymouth, 
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but who had proved faithless and eloped, children 
and all, with a gay and gallant Indian officer ; 
whereas in truth the man had never been married 
in hia life, the beautiful Circassian being_ only 
a creature of hia imagination. Had the frail fair 
one existed in the flesh, she would have^ had no 
reason to complain of the uuauhstantial liberality 
of the forgiving testator ; like tbe legatees of the 
Arhirlot ‘mixture of heuevolence and folly,’ as Dr 
Guthrie calls him, who instructed his lawyer to 
set down such a number of handsome legacies, that 
his legal friend could not help interrupting with : 

‘ I don't believe you have all that money to leave !’ 
‘ Oh,’ replied the good man, ‘I ken that as well as 
you- do ; hut I just want to shew them my good- 
will.’ It was a funny way of shewing it to raise 
expectations that could not be realised ; and the 
dying hoaxer had not the excuse of ignorantly 
deluding himself, like the old fellow who, having 
nothing else to leave his brother, bequeathed him 
the daily pint of milk allowed him by the squire 
of the parish. 

Saving to the last, Mrs Kitty Jenhyn Packe left 
little to the discretion of her executors respecting 
the disposal of her remains, writing : ‘ If I die 
away from Branlrsome, I wish my remains, after 
being placed in the proper coffins — first in a leaden 
one, and then in a wooden one — to he inclosed in 
a plain deal box, so that no one may know the 
contents, and conveyed by a goods-train to Poole, 
which will cost no more than any other package of 
the same weight ; from Poole station, said box to 
be conveyed in a cart to Branksome Tower,' So 
thoroughly had the provident dame thought out 
the whole matter, that she added: ‘The easiest 
way to carry my coffin, out of the house will be 
to take the window out of the dining-room.’ 

Surgeon-major Wyat, O.B., desired that he might 
be buried in the full-dress uniform of the Gold- 
stream Guards, in which regiment he had passed 
the best part of an eventful life j tbe Bible given 
him by hia wife to ha buried with him. Like kli' 
Concecen, who hound his wife not to ‘offend 
artistic taste or blazon the sacred feelings of her 
sweet and gentle nature by the exhibition of a 
widow's cap,’ the Surgeon-major had an anti- 
pathy to ‘weeds,’ and especially requested his 
partner not to assume any de,scriptionL of widow’s 
cap or wear any particle of crape upon her dress 
in token of mourning. He wished the funeral 
ceremony to be considered rather as an occasion 
for rejoicing, and therefore desired all those who 
followed him to the grave to content themselves 
with donning a bMc band of medium width — ■ 
crape for the hats of relatives, cloth for those of 
friends— black gloves, and not to omit carrying 
white roses or camellias in their button-holes. 
The hired attendants were forbidden to wear hat- 
bands or scarfs, and the horses were not to he 
decorated in any way whatever. — ^The Dowager 
Countess of Sandwich, ivith similar distaste for the 
funeral furnisher’s grotesque paraphernalia, desired 
that she might be buried quietly and decently, 
‘with no undertaker’s frauds and cheating, no 
scarfs, hat-bands, or nonsense.' And Mr Zimmer- 
man, not content with ordering that no funeral 
bell was to be rung for him, no train of persons 
to attend his corpse to the grave, which was to 
be buried in a plain and decent manner, wound 
np wlth the threat: ‘If this be not done, I 
wiU come again — ^that is to say, if I can,' 


"William Kinsett, believing in the impolicy 
of interring the dead amongst the living, and as 
an example to others, gave hia body to the direc- 
tors of the Imperial Gas Company, London, to 
be placed in one of their retorts and consumed 
to ashes, his executors to pay the company ten 
pounds for performing the operation. But having 
a well-founded doubt as to his offer being accepted, 
the testator concluded: ‘Should a defence of 
fanaticism and superstition puevent the granting 
this my request^ then my executors must submit 
to have my remains buried iu the plainest manner 
possible in my family grave in St John’s Wood 
Cemetery, to assist in poisoning the living in that 
neighbourhood.' 


SUTTEE. 

It is a matter of no small gratification to reflect, 
that to whatever region of the world the power 
of our country has extended, it has been exercised 
in the cause of humanity. In no part has this been 
more clearly manifested than in India, 

Suttee, which means the burniug of women on 
the funeral pyres of their deceased husbands, 
and various other religious rites of a cruel and 
inhuman character, have all been suppressed in 
the provinces under the immediate control of 
Great Britain ; and even in regions of that vast 
continent which lie beyond the borders of our 
territory, our influence has been made use of to 
put a stop to these and similar revolting practices. 
It is then with no small surprise and sorrow we 
learn that on the death of Jung Bahadoor the 
prime-minister of the Nepaul government, which 
took place last year, three of his widows were 

’ ' ■' pyre, 

the qr 


burned to death on his funeral pyre. The circum- 
question, as to 


stance naturally gives rise to t 
whether these widows and the numerous "others 
who have been burned to death in days gone by, 
were voluntary victims, or were compelled to ®icri- 
fice themselves by the friends of their deceased 
husbands. We shall see. 

It is possible that in solitary instances of this 
horrible practice, force may have been resorted to j 
but the question is surrounded by circumstances 
quite potent enough to induce voluntary iimnola- 
tiou ,* and it is tliereforo not to be wondered at 
that the natives of India firmly assert that among 
the higher castes, such as Brahmans, Rajputs, and 
Marathas, widows are alwvays ready to come for- 
ward and seal their fidelity and devotion to their 
deceased husbands by sacrificing themselves on the 
funeral pyre. The Hindu doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls is wielded with no small power 
and influence by the priests on these occasions. 
Eor the soul to have successively to tenant the 
body of some unclean beast, some vile bird, some 
loathsome reptile, or some degraded outcast of the 
human family, is not only revolting, hut appalling 
to the mind of the devout Hindu ; and this dire 
penalty is held over the head of the bereaved 
widow when stunned by sudden calamity she feels 
that her earthly hopes are blasted, and that the 
dreaded calamity is sure to overtake her in case 
she refuses to become a suttee. Besides she 
knows too well that life-long widowhood, with all 
its discomfort, hardship, scorn, and perhaps dis- 

E ace, awaits her, in case she prefers to survive 
sr husband ; and that; not as a penalty for refus- 
ing to immolate herself, but as the natural conse- 
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qiience of tlie barbarous and unnatural custom 
of ber people. On the other hand, she is led by 
the priests to believe that by submitting to become 
a suttee she follows her deceased lord to the realms 
of bliss. It is then not difficult to conceive that, 
as a rule, it was not necessary to resort to force to 
effect the purpose of those interested in inducing 
widows to sacriffce themselves ; and it must be 
remembered that the deluded creatures have very 
little time to reflect as to the course they should 
pursue, for both the climate of the country and 
the custom of the people require that no time 
should be lost in performing the last rites of a 
deceased person. In short, the whole question has 
to be settled and carried out in a few short 
hours. 

As the funeral procession on such occasions is 
very remarkable, a few words may be said regard- 
ing it. The pyre — consisting of wood, or other 
material, and straw, according to the means of 
the deceased — ^having been prepared at the usual 
place of cremation, the dead body of the husband, 
covered with a white sheet, and decorated with 
flowers and coloured saffron, is placed on an 
open bier. This is carried on the shoulders of 
four bare-headed and nearly naked men, followed 
by a fifth carrying a censer with burning incense, 
from which the pyre is to he lighted. The 
wife follows the bier on foot ; but before being 
led forth, she is attired in costly garments, deco- 
rated with garlands of flowers, and feasted with 
sweetmeats, in some of which ingredients of a 
stupefying nature are mixed, with a view of 
rendering her less sensible than she otherwise 
would he to the dreadful sufferings through 
which she has to pass. She is accompanied by a 
band of gaily dressed dancing-girls, who chant 
and dance around her as the procession moves 
on, flowering flowers on and occasionally doing 
obeisance to her, as to a deity ! A hand of noisy 
musicians come next, then the friends of the de- 
ceased, and last a crowd of idle spectators. Arrived 
at the place of cremation, the bier is placed on 
the ijyre ; and the wife having been assisted to 
ascend it, seats herself on the bier, placing the 
head of her husband on her lap. These arrange- 
ments having been completed, the pyre is lighted 
in several places ,* and amid the deafening sounds 
of barbarous music, and the shouts of the as- 
sembled crowd, the scene closes. The screams of 
the victim, if any, are unheard; and she soon 
becomes invisible— and it is to be hoped, insen- 
sible — in the cloud of smoke which rises from 
the burning pyre. After a time, the multitude 
disperse ; and when the fire is burned out, the 
ashes and any unconsumed parts of the bodies 
are collected and tlirown into the nearest sacred 
stream. 

Allusion has been made to the sufferings of the 
Hindu widow as contributing to the causes which 
induce self-immolation on her part ; and it will 
not he out of place here to give the reader some 
idea of the nature of those sufferings ; hut before 
doing so it must he observed that it is only the 
high-caste Hindu widows who axe not allowed to 
marry again ; the widows of the lower castes or 
working- classes, such as farmers, farm-labourers, 
&c,, have no such restrictions laid upon them ; 


not have reached her teens 1 It is then for the first 
time that her head is shaved— an operation which 
is repeated at short intervals throughout her life — 
and henceforward every effort is resorted to, to 
render her appearance as repulsive as possible. 
Married women blacken the rims of their eyelids, 
and adorn their foreheads with a coloured and 
often scented preparation of saffron; but in her 
case these personal embellishments are strictly pro- 
hibited, as also is the use of articles of jewellery of 
every description. Married women have always 
two articles of dress, a robe and a jacket ; hut the- 
widow is not allowed the latter article, and the- 
robe provided for her is of coarse material and 


of a forbiddmg brownish-red colour. She ib 
obliged to wear it in a manner indicative of her 
bereaved condition, without the graceful folds 
adopted by married womeu ; and conscious of 
her unwomanly appearance, she voluntarily draws- 


on the floor ; and her bedding as a rule consists 
of a coarse blanket or carpet ; her covering, the 
robe she wears during the day. She is not. 
allowed more than one meal a day, and that of 
the plainest kind, no savoury or rich food heiug 
permitted ; and she is obliged to observe various 
yearly and monthly fasts of a most rigorous- 
nature. Her life is speut in a continuous round 
of grinding corn at the hand-mill, of drawing 
water at the village well or stream, of washing 
soiled linen, of sweeping and cleansing the dwell- 
ing, and of scouring cooking utensils and prepar- 
ing food. Conversation with the male sex, except 
in the ease of children or very aged men, is not 
allowed, and her intercourse even with her own 
sex is of a very limited nature. Feelings of 
humanity on the part of some kind-hearted 
member of the family sometimes interfere to 
mitigate the amount of drudgery expected of 
her ; but on the whole she is looked upon as- 
an ill-omened mortal, who has brought a blight 
upon the family ; and she is therefore treated 
With all the rigour, which it is possible for dread- 
ful ignorance and an unfeeling superstition to- 
inflict. 

It need liardly be wondered at then, that with 
such a prospect before them, young childless 
widows have in numerous instances in days 
gone by voluntarily immolated themselves on the 
funeral pyres of their deceased husbands ; nor need 
the truth of the statements so frequently heard in 
T n fliq . he a matter of doubt, that since suttee has 
been suppressed, many widows dispose of them- 
selves by poison, to avoid the hardships which 
they have to endure. Such occurrences, however, 
never see the light ; for certificates of death by 
medical men are as yet unknown, at least in 
many of the rural districts of India. On the 
other hand the widow, if a mother, is exempted 
from this life of drudgery, and is treated by 
the members of the family with no little re- 


and it must also he observed that the high-castc 
Hindu widows are not all subjected to the same 
degree of hardship. The elderly widow, sur- 
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to his hands. After this, the pulpy mass is a^ain. 


spect. She has merely to superintend the house- 
hold duties, assigning to each of the younger 
memhers her particular share in them, and join- 
ing with them in the work according to her 
inclination or convenience. In her case, age, 
delicacy of constitution, or other infirmities are 
allowed to plead for indulgence with regard to 
food, fasting, &o. ; hut no laxity of the rules re- 
garding dress and personal adornment is allowed. 
She must, with her other widowed sisters, submit 
to adopt all the badges of widowhood, except that 
a pleasant smile occasionally lights up her features ; 
whereas the faces of the others are characterised 
hy a look of sadness q^uite in keeping with their 
lamentable condition, . 


washed in cold water, and the pounding, boiling, 
and washing are repeated until the material 
becomes sufficiently clean and pure. During the 
process we have briefly described, about nine- 
tenths of the weight of the raw material is lost, 
two hundred and fifty pounds _ of the latter not 
turning out more than twenty-five pounds of good 
bird-lime. 

The uses to which the Japanese put this sub- 
stance arc numerous, the chief being of course 
the snaring of birds and animals. By means of 
it, animals as large as monkeys are caught, for 
•when they once get the stuff upon their paws, they 
soon cover themselves with it, and so exhaust 
their strength in trying to get rid of it, that they 
fall an easy prey. Birds almost of_ the size of 
ducks are taken, and by a very ingenious process. 
The young shoots of the wkUria, which attain 
considerable length and are strong, are gathered, 
dried, and knotted together in one continuous 
length. This is floated out to sea, after _ being 
smeared with bird-lime ; and very often in the 
morning several birds are caught. Small birds 
are caught in various ways ; some by means of 
a decoy- bird concealed near a patch of tempting 
food, in which are fixed numerous little splinters 
of bamboo like large needles, the upper half of 
•which is smeared with bird-lime. Others, again, 
are taken on trees by means of a long slender 
bamboo the top of which is anointed with the 
lime, and then stealthily thrust against their 
feathers. Eats are easily caught by spreading a 
small quantity on a piece of board or pajDer and 
placing it near their holes. Bird-lime is also 
spread upon a bamboo leaf, and everywhere used 
in Japan for catching flies and other insects. 


JAPANESE BIED-LIME. 
AMSO'uaH bird-lime may be obtained in small 
quantities in other countries, Japan is probably 
the only one in the world in which it is regularly 
manufactured on a large scale, and gives employ- 
ment to some thousands of persons. ' The following 
brief particxxlars respecting its manufacture, &c. 
are condensed from the tliogo News, and may 
prove interesting. 

Bird-lime is called hy the Japanese mocM, a 
term which gives a good idea of its nature, as it 
means ‘bird-catching-sticky-substance.' The date 
of its first discovery is uncertain, some placing it 
five hundred years hack, and others three hundred. 
During the last twenty years the quantity pro- 
duced has been perceptibly affected through the 
destruction of the trees hy denuding them of their 
bark for its manufacture ; hut the Japanese have 
been endeavouring to obviate this, though without 
much success, hy leaving in a particular manner 
a certain amount of bark on the trees, in the hope 
that they might serve a second time. 

The best kinds of bird-lime are distinguished 
by being free from hark, of a dull whitish colour, 
extremely viscid, and having a very grnmons con- 
sistency j these descriptions are said to keep good 
for any length of time. The principal tree from 
which this bird-lime is made is a dark evergreen, 
found in the southern half of Japan, which grows 
high up the shady sides of deep mountain glens, 
and is freiiuently used as an ornamental shrub. 
Its bark is of a grayish-brown colour and rather 
rough texture j the leaves are of a smooth dark 

g jen, rather more pulpy than our holly leal^ and 
ve an unbroken edge. I 

The manufacture of bird-lime extends over a I 
period of several months, commencing about June, 
•when the bark is stripped off the trees and mace- 
rated in water for some forty days, after which it 
is collected and beaten in a mortar. The pestle 
used is shod with iron, its flat under-surface being 
armed with spikes projecting downwards. When 
the pulpy mass under the pestle becomes gluti- 
nous, it is taken out and washed in water, in order 
to remove as far as possible the rough outer bark. 
The pulp is then again pounded and treated in 
a caldron with hot water, on the surface of which 
it floats. During this treatment it undergoes con- 
siderable manipulation at the hands of the work- 
man, for the purpose of separating the remaining 
particles of bark, which sink to the bottom of the 
boiler. This is the most difficult part of the 
process, as much skill and experience are required 
in the workman to keep the stuff from adhering 


THE HAWTHOEH THEE. 

A BIRD sat in the hawthorn tree 
In bonny May, 

And oh ! he sang so cheerily 
The livelong day ; 

For, -while the sun shone bright above, 

He sweetly carolled to liis love 
A bridal lay. 

We stood beneath the hawthorn tree, 

My love and I, 

And listened, while the birdie’s song 
Went floating by ; 

And as he rang his wedding chime, 

Our joyous hearts beat merry 
And sang as high. 

A bird sat in the hawthorn tree 
In winter hare, 

And drooped his sad head wearily — 

No mate was there ; 

His little heart with grief was crushed, 

His song of hope for ever hushed 
In mute despair. 

I stood beneath the hawthorn tree, 

But all alone ; 

And through its leafless boughs the ■wind 
Made dismal moan ; 

The dirge-like music seemed to raise 

A requiem, to those blissful days 
For ever gone ! 
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THE KINGDOM OP ETHIOPIA. 
Our readers wiH probably remember that we 
dwelt at some length, on the brief but brilliant 
career of King Theodore of Abyssinia ; and when 
he met with the fate incurred by his obstinate 
disregard of the laws of nations, at the hands 
of the British ‘Expedition,’ we gave an account 
of the condition of the ‘kingdom of Ethiopia,’ 
after his defeat and suicide, and the elevation to 
the throne of Kassa, Prince of Tigre, under the 
title of King Yohannes. There has been little 
to interest the public in the affairs of Abyssinia 
since the occurrence of those startling and 
dramatic events, until the narrative of the 
journey of Mr De Goss on, his brother, and the 
late General Kirkham, in 1873, throughout the 
Ethiopian kingdom and the Egyptian Soudan, 
recalled the attention of all lovers of the litera- 
ture of travel to the beautiful African hill-country 
and to, the picturesque figure of its king. This 
journey has been picturesquely described in a book 
entitled Tho Cradle of the Blue Nile (London, 
John Murray), concerning which we would say a 
few words. 

Accompanied by a native escort, the travellers 
started from Massowah, on the Red Sea. The 
Egyptian government looks with little favour on 
travellers in these regions, who may he likely 
to report on the slave-dealing carried on in 
them, and also on the Egyptian encroachment 
on the frontiers of Abyssinia, which they are 
anxious to screen from the notice of Europe. 
As a means of intimidation, IMr De Cosson was 
warned of a variety of terrible dangers he Avould 
have to encounter; but he and his companions 
persisted in going forward. And so on they went 
The march lay through a range of wooded hills, 
from whose summit the travellers saw the valley 
of Ailet, famous for lions, elephants, and giraffes. 
Afterwards they followed the course of a river 
through scenery like that of North Devon, emerg- 
ing on a ifiateau where they first saw the giant 
cactus, with dark-green branches spreading out 
fifty feet, with little yellow tijos at the ends like 


tufts of gold, w'hich form so striking a feature of 
the Abyssinian forests. Then came severe climb- 
ing — for the frontier is a succession of moun- 
tain ranges — and, at the top of a pass seemingly : 
interminable, a view which was a sufficient reward i 
for all their labour, ‘ As far as the eye could 
reach we saw the uplands of Abyssinia stretching 
before ns in endless ranges of wooded mountains, 
while the clouds floated far below our feet, over 
emerald valleys watered by glittering streams. To 
the far south were the great table-lands, towering 
high above the loftiest mountains like a pnrple 
wall ; while in the foreground the dark-green 
forests of tree cactuses, with the sunlight playing 
on their yellow flowers, made the nearer moun- 
tains look as if they had been powdered with 
gold.’ 

These are the characteristic features of a country i 
the climate of wdiich is delightful ; the heat being 
tempered by rain and soft winds ; the luxu- 
riant vegetation offering unfailing shade. There 
are few real roads, and the merchants seem 
to despise them; they travel on foot, and go 
straight up and down the hills. All the people 
go barefoot, their toes are singularly pjrehensile, 
their gait is easy, and their endurance great. The 
travellers were particularly struck with the small 
size and the beauty of the natives’ hands and feet, 
in the case of both men and women. Their first i 
camp was at Asmara, on the road to Adowa, the : 
capital of Tigre, and there they had an opportunity j 
of observing the fauna of the country. Hares, j 
wild-duck, teal, widgeon, pigeons, and monkeys i 
abounded, and were quite fearless, being unmo- 
lested by man. All night the jackals and hyenas ' 
prowled about the tent, and were heard crunching 
the thrown-out hones, but they never were seen. 
Resuming their march, the travellers soon came to 
Bruce’s famous Daroo tree, and fell in with troops 
of dog-faced baboons, accompanied by funny little . 
gray monkeys, which follow them about and play 
all sorts of tricks, unpunished by their big grave 
brethren. Before the travellers reached Adowa, 
they were forced to abandon half their baggage, 
finding it impossible to get men to carry any but 
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the lighter portions ; and now the road became 
vefy difficult, for they had reached the end of the 
table-land, and found themselves on the verge of a 
great precipice descending abruptly into the valley 
a thousand feet below. 

The difficulty of travelling in Abyssinia arises 
from these, alternating table- lands and preci- 
pices. The description of one will suffice for 
all. ‘The precipice down which we had to 
descend,’ says the arrthor, ‘was nearly perpen- 
dicular for upwards of seven hundred feet j then 
there was a broad ledge of rock covered with bush, 
which again terminated in another precipitous 
descent leading into a gorge below, full of forest 
trees, and inclosed on either side hy high ranges 
of gray limestone rocks ; beyond, the great valley 
of the Mareb was visible, and at the other side 
of it, the mountains surrounding Adowa looked 
like needles of gray granite against the clear blue 
sky.’ The trees in these gorges are peopled hy 
dreadfully human-looking baboons, indeed the 
travellers had a narrow escape of shooting some 
natives in mistake for the big monkeys, specimens 
of whose skins they wished to secure. The forests 
are musical with the cooings of thousands of cushat 
doves; and when the travellers camped in the 
woods, they heard a continuous scuttling of 
little feet over the dry leaves, and found armies 
of hares travelling hy night. These migratory 
creatures accomplish great distances hetweea sun- 
set and sunrise. 

During this journey the travellers found their 
native escort very apprehensive of falling in with 
Aba Kassie, whose history they afterwards learned. 
It has a fine mediasval flavour, as indeed much of 
Mr De Cosson’s narrative has. The redoubtable 
chief was a kind of Bra Diavolo or Abyssinian 
Robin Hood, a daring, dauntless, splendid outlaw, 
who set mankind at defiance, and found a woman, 
his wife, to love him with heroic ardour and 
ill-requited constancy. Prince Kassa (now King 
John) took him prisoner, and tried to persuade 
him to enter his service, hut in vain ; he escaped 
— ^indeed he eluded his captors so easily always, 
that popular superstition, ascribed to him the 
power of rendering himself invisible — and his 
alliance was sought hy Kassa’s enemies. A 
price was set on the outlaw’s head; so when 
the Egyptians invited him to go to Massowah 
aud treat with the Khedive’s government, who 
wanted his help to take the Abyssinian province 
of Bogos, he went thither. They imprisoned him, 
however, finding the other project not ripe for 
execution ; and then he escaped again, before the 
travellers reached Massowah, and was used as a 
bugbear to them, as before related. Tbe closing 
scene of the bold robber’s romantic story, as 
related by our author, was painfully weird. 

On their arrival at Adowa, the travellers were 
welcomed by a large party oi warriors, attended 
by their shield-bearers, who came to conduct 
them to the presence of the viceroy of Tigre. 
This wild escort enlivened the way with many 
feats of dashing horsemanship and mimic warfare, 
and at length led them to the presence of the 
Eas, whose ‘ palace Nmay he described as typical 
of the residences of all the great personages of the 
, Ethiopian kingdom. The house, standing within a 
I , rude stone inclosure, consisted of one large circular 
chamber ; the floor was strewn with rushes, as in 
I English houses of the fifteenth century ; and from 


the walls projected ■ U : number of horns, whereon 
hung the sword aud shield of the Eas and several 
matchlocics belonging to his soldiers. The conical 
roof, lined with reeds, was supi)orted on rough 
wooden pillars draped with red silk ; and the 
furniture consisted of a European sofa, two chairs, 
and a low algn or stretcher, covered with a hand- 
some leopard-skin, on which reclined the Has, 
a loowerful, very dark-skinned man, with a face 
expressive of dogged obstinacy, and fearfully dis- 
figured by a sword-cut, received in battle. The 
Eas received the visitors courteously, gave them 
tedge (mead) to drink, and had them conducted to 
a gojio or hut, constructed of branches, whore some 
algas had been placed for tbeir accommodation. 
At this point began tbeir experience of life in 
Abyssinia, in two particulars : the horrible custom 
of having animals killed in the presence of guests 
and tbe flesh being instantly devoured raw ; and 
the impossibility of sleeping in a native gojio, under 
covering which has been used by natives, in 
consequence of the swarms of insects which infest 
both dwelling and covering. 

One of the finest views in all Abyssinia was 
obtained by Mr De Cosson from the top of a 
mountain called Soloda, two thousand feet above 
Adowa, eight thousand two hundred and eighty- 
seven feet above the sea, and which he enjoyed 
while large birds sat tamely around him, and 
green lizards ran over his legs in x^urauit of fl^ies. 
Among the features of the panorama, Amba Sema- 
yeta is conspicuous ; its steep sides, rising four 
thousand feet clear above the plain, give it a 
resemblance to an enormous sugar-loa£ Nothing 
could exceed the hospitality of the viceroy, except 
his reluctance to forward the travellers on their 
journey. He paid them all imaginable honour, 
and displayed the treasures of the province to 
them — among others, several pairs of boots with 
scarlet tops, which the British government had 
sent to Prince Kassa, with other presents ; ‘ thougli, 
why,’ says the author, ‘the Prince should have 
been thus led to believe that it was fashionable in 
England to wear scarlet top-boots, or why indeed 
Her Majesty’s government should supply him with 
boots at all, is one of those awful mysteries only 
known to the Eoreign Office.’ The Prince put on 
a pair of these mysteries of civilisation (with much 
inconvenience, as he had no stockings), bore the 
pain like a man, and even went to bed in the 
boots, which indeed he could not get off ; hut in 
the night the agony became too great for endur- 
ance, and he sent for General ifirkham to shew 
him how to get quit of the boots with the scarlet 
tops. Mr De Cosson suggests that the government 
might as weU have sent him a hoot-jack -when 
thw were about it. 

The travellers had a pleasant time, deteriorated, 
however, by howling dogs and a perfect plague of 
flies, at Adowa, wMeh is on the highway from 
Gondar to the Eed Sea. The market is a curious 
sight, for there aE the tribes of inner Africa 
and all their wares are represented. Though the 
city is the capital of one of the most powerful 

E rovinces of Ethiopia, the houses are only built of 
)ose stones, lined with mud ; and though there 
are bridges, constructed hy the Portuguese, still 
standing in the country, the traveller must either 
cross the Assam on stepping-stones, or ford it with 
his mules before be can enter the town of Adowa. 
‘An Abyssinian household,’ says the author, 
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‘ generally lodges in a single room ; but there are 
various nooks and recesses in it, each devoted to a 
separate purpose ; one of these serves as a stable, 
■and is occupied by the mules, horses, and sheep, 
which live on terms of the greatest intimacy with 
the family. A curtain screens the master’s bed at 
the end of the room ; the servants being generally 
left to sleep on the floor, or in one of the little 
huts in the court-yard. As for the chickens and 
children they are ubic|uitous ; and go where they 
like, the latter being mostly innocent of clothing.’ 
Like all Africans, the people are totally indifferent 
to time themselves, and impossible to convince 
that it can be of importance to others ; and this 
peculiarity inflicted a great deal of annoyance 
upon our travellers. By dint of perseverance, 
however, they did succeed in procuring mules, 
aud visiting the ancient town of Axum, formerly 
the capital of Tigre, and sup;^osed to have been 
the city of the Troglodyte Ethiopians or Cushites. 
There they saw the gigantic monoliths in, gray 
granite, whose history is lost in the mists of ages ; 
and visited the Nehred, or high-priest, who ques- 
tioned them at length, through their interpreter, 
■concerning the motive of their visit, and would 
not be persuaded that they had not come to seek 
for treasure. ‘Do they know their way to the 
hidden treasures of the mountains?’ he asked, 
•giving utterance to the traditionary belief of every 
Abyssinian. 

During their stay at Adowa, which the Eas 
made them prolong by many ingenious devices, 
only suffering them to depart at length on receiv- 
ing a positive order from the king to forward them 
to his camp, the travellers studied the fauna, the 
flora, the natives, and the manners of the country, 
■and enjoyed some exciting sport. Most of the 
larger animals indigenous to Central Africa are 
to be met with in Abyssinia ; in the low wooded 
valleys by the rivers are lions, rhinoceri, elephants, 
leopards, panthers, and buffaloes ; on the higher 
plmns, endless varieties of the antelope and gazelle 
kind ; iu the forests, countless monkeys and birds. 
The country is as rich as it is heantiful ; and the 
people, a few detestable customs excepted, are a 
decidedly fine race. They are brave, warlike, 
and patriotic ; and not cruel, in comparison with 
other African races, A great variety of types is 
to be found among tbe people. Though the 
natives of Tigre, Amhara, and Shoa are principally 
Christians, there are Jews, Mohammedans, Eire- 
worshippers. Pagans, and even races that appear 
to have no form of -worship at all, scattered about 
in 4j,fi:erent parts of the country ; and owing to 
the inaccessible nature of the mountain regions, 
it is not uncommon to find two races or tribes 
within a couple of days’ march of each other, 
•differing as much iu type, religion, aud language 
as if a hundred miles lay between them. Abys- 
sinia has had a turbulent and romantic history, 
through the accidents and events of which she 
has not, however, as Mr De Cosson points out, 
reached civilisation, though it was precisely through 
such vicissitudes that other nations have attainkl 
to it. 

Intending to visit the king at Amhachura, 
beyond the Talrazze, our travellers found the 
mountain-ride thither full of charm and incident. 
The king had ordered the path to be cleared of 
rocks before them, aud though steep and difficult, 
the road -^vas thus rendered less dangerous. Mr 


De Cosson gives, a wonderful account of the grass, 
with which, wherever there is holding-ground for 
a few inches of earth, the sides of the mountains 
are clothed. ^‘Such grass ! It is the giant hush- 
grass of tropical Africa, each blade ten feet high, 
and as big round as a swan-quill. In the wet 
season this grass would be a .waving forest of 
emerdd green, in which a man could hide ; but 
now it was hard and yellow, and every stem as 
stiff and upright as a young hamboo.’ The wild 
grandeur of the dark snowless peaks of the Semyen 
range much impressed the travellers, and the effect 
was deepened by the following incident : ‘ As we 
gained the top of a great hog-backed mountain, 
surrounded by an amphitheatre of frowning crags, 
that looked like giant castles of gray granite, my 
mule began to tremble, aud I shall never forget 
the effect produced by the low rumbling of an 
earthquake which shook the mountains, and was 
echoed hack from rock to rock till’ the whole 
atmosphere vibrated with the sound. My three 
native companions believed the noise came from 
the subterranean treasure-caves in the heart of 
the Semyen, and they hurried their pace, for 
they said that the demon of the mountains was 
abroad.’ 

The camp of King Yohannes was pitched in 
a most picturesque spot, on a plateau near the 
cone of a lofty mountain, and commanding a view 
of Lake Tzana, an inland sea that lay jittering 
in the sunlight. The reception accorded to 
Mr De Cosson and his companions by the king 
was of the most cordial description; and during 
their sojourn of many weeks thejr had ample 
opportunities of forming a just estimate of the 
remarkable Prince who has consolidated the royal 
power, so rashly used and disastrously lost by 
King Theodore. Their stay at the camp of King 
Yohannes belongs to the political history of our 
own time, for it was Mr De Cosson who brought 
to England the letters to our government, in 
which King Yohannes pledged himself to abolish 
the slave-trade in his dominions. Only the other 
day has a similar engagement been entered into 
by the Egyptian government, so that it is cheer- 
ing to see the dawn of a new day for the nations 
who have for so many ages dwelt under the curse 
of slavery in the cradle of the Blue Nile. ^ 

HELENA, LADY H ABROGATE. 

CHAPTEK XtlX. — ADRIFI Ul’OX THE WORLD. 

‘You’ll pack your traps, my dear, and we’U be 
off,’ said Daredevil Dick with a cool nod, and 
addressing himself to his sister. 

‘You iiave come quickly,’ said Ruth, looking 
at Hold’s bronzed countenance with an expres- 
sion of anything but affection. ‘To be put in 
the pillory, as we both are, perhtaps suits you.’ 

‘To be” put in the pillory,’ answered Richard 
with perfect composure, ‘requires somebody with 
pluck enough to hell the cat, aud I ’m very much 
mistaken if such wiU be found here. I met your 
messenger, my girl, on my road to Carbery. I ’d 
heard before that the murder was out— -the lost 
one found. When there’s a real Helena,. Lady 
Harrogate, up at High Tor, it’s time for the 
pinchbeck one to give way before the sterling 
gold.’ 

‘You knew, then, that this governess, this 
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Ethel Gray was the true heiress cried Buth, siou, door and casement and wainscot rattled and 
with flaniinn-eyes. ‘Brother, brother^ you are a quivered, and the vaulted roof gave hack the 
greater villam than even I took you for P sullen sound in deep resonance, Buth instinc- 

There was a inurmrw among the audience, and lively shrank back ; but her brother stood firm, 
cries of ‘Down with him!’ ‘Secure him!’ were and drew, almost dragged, her onwards into the 
raised by some of those in the background. rage of the tempest. 

Hold turned his unabashed face towards the There were those who ran to door and window 
malcontents. ‘ kaj cowardly curs,’ he said con- to watch, with a curiosity that in some cases did 
temptuously, ‘can rabble and mob a' stag at hay. not quite exclude a sort of sympathy, these two 
Yelp, you hounds, as ye please, but don’t, if you outcasts making their way through tlie pelting 
value a sound skin, test Dick Hold’s patience too pitiless rain, across the park. On they wont, the 
far ! I have come to fetch away my sister. You very heavens seeming to frown upon them, lashed 
are rid of ns on cheap terms. But if you dare to by the rain and hail, blinded by the bewildering 
stretch so much as a finger towards her or me. I’ll lightning, deafened by the bellowing thunder, and 
teach the man who does it a lesson that -will last buffeted by^ the gusts that swept down from the 
- ‘ ' uplands of Dartmoor, swaying to and fro the 

' ks of the grand avenue. / 

, Hold was evidently very Hold and his sister reached the north wall of 

earnest, and none eared to provoke the the park, passed through the gate that was ever 
outbreak of wrath which might open, and found themselves clear of the demesne, 


Mm Ms life, or a little longer, maybe . , * 

There was a hush and a shrinking back ^on the ] stately^oak 
part of the by-sfcanders. 
much ^ " 

desperado to an — - o~ -i. - ? - 

have a tragical ending. and in the wild and broken country beyond. Till 

‘Get your kit ready, Buth, and we’ll he going,’ then, Buth had not spoken a word. At intervals 
said Hold imperatively. as they crossed the park, a heavy sob had burst 

Box some minutes past it had been growing from her, but that was all. 
perceptibly darker, as a wrack of sable clouds ‘ Sec, see ! ’ she said suddenly, ‘ to what your 
came crawling seawards before the moorland drunken folly and stiff-necked obstinacy have 
breeze. As -the buccaneer ceased speaking, a brought us ! Was it thus that I should have 
broad bright flash glanced athwart the emblazoned quitted Carbery, I, whose will was law there but 
window, and presently boomed out the deep roar yesterday ! ’ 

of the thunder. Such as he was, Hold’s unfalter- ‘ I ’ll tell you one thing, Missy,’ returned Hold 
ing courage made him, even at that pass, master of Avith the grin and somewhat of the growl of a hull- 
the situation. His sister, in obedience to his com- dog ; ‘ men like me are not much used, in a 
mauds, left the room to prepare for her departure, general Avay, to put up with hard Avords and name- 
and in a short time returned in travelling attire, calling and so forth from the Avomen that belong 
Avith a rain-cloak thrown over her arm. to them, Avhether Avife or sister. I ’ve humoured 

‘ I have locked my trunks,’ she said, in a low you, my dear, as if you Avere a lady, because I 

Amice, ‘ but Avhether ’ thought you ’d he one ; but uoav you ’cl better keep 

‘Ah, I’ll see to that,’ responded Hold roughly, your tongue quiet, d’ye hear? I may quarrel, 
—‘See, some of you, that the girl’s luggage 'is if you don’t.’ > 

' sent over to Tlie Traveller's Uest. .She has' lost a Buth turned upon him with a feverish fierce- 
goodish deal — this fine house, among other things ; ness, the very petulance of which excluded fear, 
but she ought to have her finery and fal-lals, so ‘‘^ou can’t terrify me,’ she said shrilly. ‘Keep 
I will thank Avhoevcr Avalks quarter-deck here to your ruffian threats for the drudges Avho coAver 
attend to it’ before them; hut clenched fists and kicks and 

So many eyes Avere turned toAA'-avds Jasper buffets Avill not Avring obedience from little Eut’li 
Denzil, that he found it easier to speak, since Hold. Brother Dick, you are a dolt as well as a 
speech Avas rec^uired of him, than to' he silent scoundrel, or we shonlcl not be here ! ’ 

He stepped forward. ‘ This has been a most nn- For all ansAver, the man grasped her arm hard 
fortunate business, in fact an aAA’-kAAmrd business,’ enough for her soft flesh to Avince under the 
he said, feebly stroking his moustache. i.‘The pressure of his powerful hand, gave her a rough 

governor’s precarious state of health’ shake, and urged her forAvards brusquely hut not 

‘Keeps the governor,’ bluntly interrupted Hold, unkindly. 

‘out of as pretty a pickle as a baronet needs to ‘You’ve hut one friend, Missy; don’t try Ms 
get into. Why do you put in your oar, Captain temper overmuch,’ said Hold, as he Avonld haAm 
Denzil? It’s pretty Avell understood that things spoken to a fractious child. ‘No use crying over 
were squared with you to make you marry Buth spilt milk, my dear.’ 

here. NoAA’-you cry “off;” and I don’t blame you. Nevertheless, Buth did cry over the milk that 
You ’re not going to come out generous, surely, had been, metaphorically, much spilt, moaning and 
and volunteer to be spliced, all the same ? ’ Availing and sobbing in a storm of half-hysteric 

‘ No ; I don’t say that,’ replied the ex-captain grief that deadened her perception of the elemental 
of Lancers, recoiling, war around her. The girl hardly kneAv that she 

‘ Then don’t say anything,’ was Hold’s gruff Avas wet,'that the drenched hair Aviiich had escaped 
rejoinder, as, diwing his sister’s arm. through Ms from her bedraggled hat hung loosely over her 
own, he Avalked from the room and from the face, hardly saw the levin flash or heard the roll 
house, checking, by the cool fearlessness of his of the thunder. Her oaaui sorrow absorbed all 
defiant manner, the insulting murmurs of Sir her faculties; and indeed the calamity Avhich had 
Sykes’s servants.^ It was long remembered after- befallen her Avas very great. There had been a 
wards that, as Bichard and Buth were in the act few triumphant days and weeks during which the 
of stepping across the threshold, a dazzling flash glittering prize of rank, poAver, almost boundless 
of lightning was succeeded by so portentous a Avealth, had seemed to lie AAnthiu the holloAA' of 
peal of thunder, that,- throughout the ancient ’man- her hand. 
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All was over now. Cast out, Rutli was leaving, indeed no other than Injector Drew, passed on 
in disgrace and despair, the mansion of which she undaunted, and caught Daredevil Dick by the 
was to have been the legitimate mistress, and collar just as the seaman turned towards his 
where she had of late queened it in borrowed sister. 

splendour. But yesterday she assumed the style ‘Run, Ruth, run!’ cried Hold, grappling with 
and received the treatment of a lady of liigh this new antagonist. ‘Idl follow as soon as 

degree, and then came the bursting of the bubble, I Ve ’ And as he spoke he succeeded in 

the exposure, the confession, and the snapping of getting one hand into the inner breast-pocket 
the ties that had bound her to those whose birth- of the short rough coat he wore, and in drawing 
right was the station which she had usurped, from it a revolver. Then there were more 
Henceforth she was cut off from the society of wrestling and trampling to and fro, and a short 
those wdio bad hitherto owned her as an equal, sharp struggle for the w'eapon, and then two 
Henceforth she was a detected impostor, cast away, rapid reports. Then there was a groan and a 
as a leper in old times, by her late associates. She crashing fall. 

must herd now with the coarse and the vile, ‘Not hurt, I hope exclaimed the chief officer 
must get her bread how she could, must sink of the county police present, who with two of his 
down, down, down into abysses of degradation men liad darted forward to lend their aid in the 
that yawned grimly before her. contest. 

Hold, his first irritable outburst over, was not ‘ Only a graze not worth speaking of,’ answered 
unkind in his behaviour towards the wayward girl, the inspector, shaking off the drops of fresh blood 
whose passionate sorrow he judiciously allowed that trickled from a scratch across his right wrist, 
to have its swing. He had a sort of dim sym- ‘The second shot has taken effect, fat^ly so, I 
pathy with her unhappiness, recognising that fear, in his own body. We had better carry 
whereas with him the failure of the plot was but him in.’ 

a pounds, shillings, and pence question, to Ruth ‘ But where is the young woman ? ’ asked 
: it was much more. But he did not speak, and another of the police, looking round. For Ruth 
indeed he had need of all his senses to keep to had disappeared, 
the right track, full in the teeth of that raging 

storm, through which it was necessary to struggle CHAriER L. lost. 

to reach the ill-reputed inn which was his 

residence. Winged by terror, nerved by the formless dread 

‘Come, come lass!’ said Hold at length, with that gave speed to her feet, to exertions of which she 
an awkward effort to speak soothingly, as he had not known herself to be capable, and scarcely 
caught sight, by the glare of the lightning, of aware whither she bent her steps, Ruth fled from 
the tumble-down roof and rickety sign of Tlio The Traveller's Rest into the blackness of the night. 
Traveller's Rest. ‘ Here we are, close to port. For She heard the sound of the pistol-shots, but did 
I to-night anyhow, we must make shift here. To- not for a moment slacken the rapid pace at which 
I morrow — — she had started. Leaving the road and turning 

I ‘ To-morrow ! ’ interrupted Ruth, with a wild her face from human habitations and the haunts 
i laugh. ‘What am I, or what has life to offer me, of men, she struck desperately, _ like some hunted 
; that I should care where my wretched head may animal, across that wild and solitary moor, 
i lie to-morrow ? ’ The storm yet raged ; the granitic Tors of the 

i ‘ It won’t be so bad. I ’ll see you are made Dartmoor range that loomed ahead re-echoed the 
j .comfortable,’ urged Hold, putting his hand upon frequent crash of the deep-voiced thunder, and 
I her wrist to lead her forward. ‘ Anyhow, there ’s ever and anon some flash of more than common 
shelter here for a night. To-morrow we can be brilliancy illuminated all the surface of the moor, 
■off ; to London first ; then, if you like, home.’ the dull brown of the faded heather, the gray 
‘ Home ! ’ echoed the girl, with a mocking stones and dusky peat-hags and ragged clumps of 
laugh. broom, leaving the desolate expanse all the darker 

‘ Ay, down to Kent,’ said Hold, mi.sunderstand- and less inviting the iiistant after, by its sudden 
ing her. ‘Try, if you can, to make a living out contrast with the murky gloom that prevailed, 
of the old shop. It ’s going before the mast — I The rain beat heavily on Ruth’s undefended form, 
know that well enough — after being berthed in and the shrieking wind howled_ and moaned 
the state cabin ; but still it ’s your best plan, around her like wolves impatient for their prey j 
Before I go to sea again. I’ll share with yon the hut she heeded the rain and wind no more than 
.yellow-boys that jingle yet in my purse, I will a hunted hare would have done ; or if she gave a 

indeed, to the last stiver, and then ’ thought to the weather, it was with a strange 

‘There’s the captain,’ squeaked out a boyish sense of satisfaction that she remembered that it 
voice, as under the rotten porch of The Traveller's might serve to mask her flight and facilitate her 
Rest there appeared the stripling figure of the escape. 

treacherous Deputy, pointing with outstretched Escape I That was the one thought uppermost 
finger at the advancing guest. Who were those with her, the one ray of light that broke in upon 
to whom he spoke ? Helmets, bright buttons, and her clouded mind. Yes, she must escape. She 
dark- blue uniforms were a sufficient evidence to had lost all, riches and rank and pomp. Her lob 
their calling, no longer lay with the wearers of purple and fine 

‘Your name Richard Hold? In the Queen’s linen. To rest on a soft couch, and feed daintily, 
jiamc, then ! ’ exclaimed the foremost of the group, and glitter and shine and sparkle among the gold- 
hurrying forward, but only to be felled to the powdered butterflies of Fashion, these things were 
earth like an ox beneath the pole-axe of the not for the sister and accomplice of such a one as 
! butcher by one blow of tlie buccaneer’s heavy fist. Richard Hold. But to escape actual punishment 
! The second, who wore plain clothes, and was for her misdeeds, to elude the halting step with 
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•wMcli Nemesis stalks down, tlie evil-doer, this at 
anyxate she was resolved to do. 

During all her plots and schemes, her double- 
dealing and deception, the idea of punishment, of 
actual duresse of the law, had never once flitted 
before the mind of Ruth Hold as regarded herself. 
That her reckless brother would come to be hanged 
she had often said, and sometimes thought. But 
as concerned herself, who never went armed, had 
no perilous hahit of pugnacity, and avoided the 
ruder forms of crime, she had been unused to 
apprehend any worse evil than that of the break- 
down of a promising project. 

Now the long-expected blow had fallen, and 
the smart of it had been harder to hear than Ruth 
had pictured it to he ; and as if penury and dis- 
grace were not enough, the foiled conspirators had 
found themselves witldn the clutch of the law. 
The pistol-shots still rang in her ears as she 
hurried on. How often had she remonstrated 
with Richard about his semi-savage Californian 
custom of going armed. Those loaded Derringers 
that he persisted in carrying in his pocket, how 
often had she told him that these presented too 
strong a temptation to one whose brains, naturally 
shrewd, were always on fire with drink. He had 
done murder, and now the country would rise, 
and he and she would be hunted down like 
wolves. 

That her brother had come victorious out of the 
contest, she never doubted. Had she not been 
accustomed from her childhood to hear stories of 
his wonderful escapes and constant broils in the 
far-off tropics ! What she feared was the being 
thrust at his side behind the spiked partition of 
the dock at the assize court, to hear the indict- 
ment read out in dry rapid tones by the Clerk 
of ArraignSj and to be described, stared at, and 
sentenced as ‘ the female prisoner at the bar.’ To 
ke^ herself free from prison with all its humilia- 
tions, free from the searching, the hair-cropping, 
the hideous garb, the whitewashed cell, the oakum 
I to pickj the gruel ration, was her object now. 

As she sped along, sbmewhat of a plan began to 
shape itself vaguely^ in her fevered mind. Her 
first aim was to distance the pnrsuers. To do 
thak she must double and twist as the hare before 
the hounds, and leave no trace behind her. She 
would push on, and on, and on ! At last, no 
doubt a high-road, would be reached, and a village, 
and there she could find means of transport to 
some town. She would not go back to London 
or to Kent, because it was in London and in Kent 
that her enemies would await her. No ; she 
would make her way westward, to Plymouth, to 
Cornwall, to South Wales perhaps, and there lie 
hidden. 

She was not helpless, not without means. There 
was money about her person, not indeed enough 
to live upon for any length of timej but more 
than enough for current expenses — about, as she 
reckoned, seventy pounds. Sir Sykes had written 
her a cheque for a hundred, two days before his 
seizure, and she had that much left in notes and 
gold. She had jewels too, and some of them were 
of value, gifts made to her during her brirf season 
of prosperity, and these she could sell; but she 
was aware that the gems could only be disposed 
of in some great city. Time enough to thiak of 
this resource wheu London itself should be 
reached. 


The future lay dark before her; but she was- 
young, and could hope. Let her once escape the 
Ignominy of chastisement, keep outside the jail 
doors, and surely some career must lie open before 
her. She was educated. She was clever. As a 
teacher, an actress, a servant if need were, she 
could earn her bread, and set her foot once more 
upon tbe ladder of life. Her prospects seemed to 
her all the brighter because her brother was no 
longer her companion. What but ruin could 
come from an association with a desperado such as 
Dick Hold! 

How the moorland gale blew, staggering her as 
she walked ! The thunder growled yet, but with 
less of fury than before, and the flashes were fewer ; 
but the wind and the rain were mighty in their 
swoop, and the night was black and starless, so 
that she could scarcely see the rough uneven path 
which she trod. She had changed her course 
more than once, and there was nothing but the 
remembrance from which quarter the wind blew,, 
to guide her steps, and prevent her from wander- 
ing back to the vicinity of T/w Traveller’s Rest.: 
She had walked, so she calculated, several miles, 
since her flight began, and had given the slip, so 
far, to the police. 

Were those voices calling to her from behind ? 
Ah, no ; the sound was but produced by the creak- 
ing of the willow-houghs, the leafless wands and 
twigs of which she saw waving like the fleshless' 
arms of half-buried skeletons. Ruth was travers- 
ing a hollow, nestling between two ridges of the- 
uneven moor, and through which there ran brawl- 
ing a thread of water, now swollen with rain. 
But the huge stepping-stones made the passage 
of this brooldet easy, and the storm-beaten way- 
farer pressed on, and gained the drier ground 
beyond. A dreary prospect it was that lay before- 
her. Darkness, more and more rarely broken by 
the now distant lightning, brooded over the far-.- 
stretching surface of the moor. The wind was 
less violent, but the rain still fell heavily. 

A long way off, a faint light, obviously proceed- 
ing from the window of some human nabitation, 
was visible. To Ruth Hold, alone in the wilder- 
ness, cut off as it seemed from the great com- 
munion of mankind, this light was as welcome- 
as is the ray from a harbour-beacon to the storm- 
beaten marinei*. Perhaps it shone from the 
window of some farm-house, or it might be of one 
of those isolated cottages that here and there 
studded the rough outskirts of the moor. In 
either case she could, when she gained its shelter, 
find a peat-fire whereat she might dry her wet 
hair and dripping clothes, and a guide to the 
nearest village that lay on a frequented road. 
Of rest and sleep she must not think for hours 
yet to come. 

To reach the upland where the light beamed 
forth into the shadows of the night, it was 
necessary that Ruth should qirit the hard and 
firm, if rugged track which she had hitherto 
followed, and strike into another and much 
narrower path, less distinctly marked, and in 

laces scarcely to be traced. Presently the wan- 

erer became conscious that the ground on which 
she trod was wet and yielding ; those wore 
the spongy hummocks of a swamp over which 
she now passed, while at every step the ink-black 
water started forth from the peaty soil. Still on 
'she went towards the lighted window that seemed 
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to beckon to ber from afar. "Were those bonghs 
waving in the wind ? Ko ; but tall reed-beds, 
the browned stalks swaying under the impact of 
the gale. She was glad now to avail herself of 
the great lichen-incrusted stones which at inter- 
vals dotted the path, and which yielded dry- 
footing for a pace or two, thongh even when sup- 
portert by them she felt the earth quiver beneath 
her feet 

The storm was dying away in the distance, hut 
one ruddy gleam on the far horizon lit up for 
an instant the whole desolate tract, and shewed 
waving reed-hanks, and black pools of water 
draped in places with floating weed-masses, and 
moss, and piles of brown peat ready dug and 
stacked to be carted away, and tangles of rushes, 
rank grass, and feathery wild-flax close at hand. 

. Farther on, the ridges of heather-clad moorland 
' rolled upwards towards the lofty spot, no longer 
visible, where the light burned so invitingly in 
' the window of some human dwelling. 

The darkness, which seemed to swallow up the 
whole wide landscape as rapidly as the evanescent 
gleam of the lightning had illnmined it, once 
more brooded over the earth, like some primeval 
monster, when Enth resumed her route. The 
quagmire trembled more and more beneath her 
feet as she pushed on. Yet no sensation of alarm 
assailed her. It was men’s enmity that she dreaded, 
vdth all its consequences of disgrace, shame, ruin. 
The fear of being arrested and lodged in prison 
was ever present to her as she pressed on, until, 
on a sudden, the treacherous crust of earth gave 
way beneath her weight, and down she sank with 
sullen plunge, and cry unheard by mortal ear, 
into the slimy hog. 

From the first moment, Euth knew that she 
was lost, that her struggling and efforts could hut 
sink her the deeper in the tenacious mud and 
foul black water, the gases from which pom-ed 
forth in suffocating streams, now that the unknown 
depths of the swamp had been disturbed. Yet 
she struggled and screamed for human help, and 
uttered one wild cry to heaven for pity and for 
pardon ! Then felt she as though some dreadful 
creature, hidden in the slime, had grasped her by 
the feet, and was dragging her down, slowly and 
surely down, deeper and deeper yet. She shrieked 
for aid a second time and a third, and then there 
was silence. 


WALKS IK A FRENCH FOREST. 
We look back with delight to a period of our 
life which was spent on the borders of one of 
the few forests still left in Erance. Each morning 
we wandered through the glades when the morning 
sun, had not dissipated the silvery vapour which 
moistened the leaves, and drops of dew still hung 
from the branches. 

Let us describe a party of wooden-shoe makers 
or as they are termed, saiotiers, at work near a 
clear stream. The whole family is together ; the 
father with his son and son-in-law, the appren- 
tices, the mother and children running about in 
the beds of cress. Under the trees rises a hut of 
planks, where all sleep ; not far off, the two mules 
which carry the belongings of the encampment, 
are tethered. They are birds of passage, travers- 


ing the forest, and sojourning where the wood is 
cheap. In this green combe several fine beech- 
trees are marked for the axe ; they are fifty feet 
high, and three feet in girth. Each will probably 
give six dozen pairs of wooden shoes. Other 
kinds of wood are spongy and soon penetrated 
with damp; hut the beech saSofs are light, of a 
close grain, and keep the feet dry in .spite of snow 
and mud ; and in this respect are greatly superior 
to leather. I 

All is animation. The men cut down the tree ; 
the trunlc is sawn into lengths ; and if the pieces 
prove too large, they are divided into quarters. 
The first workman fashions the sabot roughly ■ 
with a hatchet, taking care to give the bend for 
right and left ; the second takes it in hand, pierces 
the holes for the interior, and scoops the wood 
ont with an instrument called the cuilUr. The , 
third is the artist of the company ; it is Hs work 
to finish, and polish it ; carving a rose or primrose 
upon the topt, if it he for the fair sex. Sometimes | 
he cuts an open border round the edge, so that 
the blue or white stocking may be shewn by a 
coquettish girl. As they are finished, they are 
placed in rows under the white shavings; twice 
a w-eek the apprentice exposes them to a fire, 
which smokes and hardens the wood, giving it 
a warm golden-brown hue. i 

The largest sizes are cut from the lowest part 
of the bole, to cover the workman’s feet who is 
out in rain from morning to night. The middle i 
part is for the busy housewife who is treading the 
wash-house, the dairy, or stands beside the village 
fountain. Next come those of the little shepherd 
who wanders aU day long with his flock, and 
still smaller ones for the schoolboy. Those for 
the babies have the happiest lot ; they are seldom 
worn out. As the foot grows, the mother keeps 
the little sabots in a corner of her cupboard beside 
the baptismal robe. Long after, when the child 
has become a man, and his chair is vacant by 
the hearth, they are drawn out to be looked at, 
sometimes with a smile, too often with tears. 

During all his toil the workman talks and 
sings ; he is not taciturn, like the charcoal-burner ; 
his muscles continually in action, his work in the 
open air, keep him in good temper, and give him 
refreshing sleep and appetite. He sings like a 
linnet, whilst the women chatter and mend the 
family garments. When the trees have been aU 
cut up, the camp) is raised, the mules are loaded, 
adieu to the green hollow, and another place is 
sought for. Thus all the year long, whether the 
forest be tinted with pale spring verdure or 
covered with the yeUow autumn leaves, in some 
corner will be heard the workers, busy as' bees in 
a hive, gaily carrying on their simple healthy 
forest-life. 

Our walks often led us to what we called our 
forest orchard, where the thrushes and blackbirds 
came for the meal which good mother Pomona I 
provides for them hy day. By night she lodges | 
them amid thick bushes that fairly hang down ; 
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■witli fruit ; Avhile beautiful flo-vrers carpet the there with brushwood and burning charcoal ; the 
cround When June has half run its course, current of air sets in, and the wood begins to catch 
toWes md raspberries perfume tie Uriokets ; «!<!• , No»' real anxiety and fatigue 

^ , 1 „ -0.,+. ir, OT-IT tiadc ; charcoal is like a spoiled child, that 

then the black cherry ripens. But in autumn 

the forest is most prodigal of its riches. i>y gjjjQjjQ^ white at first, changes to brown, the open- 
Sainte Madeleine, as the proverb says, the waL- ,^j,q gapped with earth; twelve hours after, 

mits are full, the leafy hazel stretches out its twin ^ ijttle air is allowed. If there is a noise, the 
nuts, with hoods curiously jagged and twisted. cooking ” is going on too fast; if the iviiid rise, 
The squirrels run about storing their winter pro- that is another trouble. After a thousand cares 
vision. The wild plum purples the hedges ; crabs and difficulties, the kiln slowly sinks; we open 
and wild pears offer their astringent fruits, amidst one side, and the charcoal is as black as a 
the red foliage of their ungrafted stocks. Clus- mulberry.’ 

ters of cornel-berries, like vermilion olives, ripen Bidding good-bye to our intelligent companion, 
beside the scarlet barberry. Wild-boars regale we pass on, through an avenue of poplars, 
themselves” on countless acorns that bestrew the towards the spot where the stream runs between 
ground. The beech renders its harvest of ‘ mast.’ steep rocks, and the picturesque ruins of an old 
At the end of September the beech-mast falls Benedictine monastery now stand. When the 
with a crisp noise out of the brown capsules, and monks laid the first stones of their abbey, the 
strews the ground with its triangular seeds, solitude seemed fitted for meditation and prayer ; 
Then the woods are busy indeed ; women, old no road lay near, and the thick coverts permitted 
men, and children rush in from the neighbouring no echo of the life of the world outside. Thus for 
villages, aud spread large sheets of white cloth, a long time their history was like that of a happy 
whilst they shake the branches into them. The nation, peaceable and uniform. They drained and 
mast is very savoury. It is put under slow cultivated the land, built farms, and increased 
pressure, and oil equal to olive oil is extracted ; their revenues ; mills aud forges appeared by the 
it has the advantage of keeping sweet for ten side of the river ; the streams in narrow gorges 
years, and is used for the excellent golden /ntom were dammed up for preserving fish. With 
in which the French excel. prosperity came luxury and its wants. In the 

Passing through colonnades of beech-trees, an eighteenth century, the monks, possessors of the 
odour of smoke spreads through the branches. It forest and the plain, lived like princes. ^ They 
is a party of charcoal-burners, and we soon see hunted over the hills and valleys ; and in the 
the conical forms of their furnaces. A few steps centre of the wood, a large stone table and seats 
from their hut, built of sods and branches, they are to be seen, where the abbot gave a breakfast 
are seated on sacks round the fire, where the to his guests in the halt of the chase. The Revo- 
pan is boiling for their meal. There are six of lution burst over them like a thunderbolt ; the 
them : three well-made boys, with intelligent eyes monks fi.ed, and the abbey was sold by auction, 
shining beneath their wide-brimmed hats; a girl of But the long reign of the monks seems to have 
sixteen, a type of wild beauty ; and the wrinkled been a gentle one, and the old people speak 
father and mother. They are not air open-hearted respectfully of their memory. We can imagine 
race ; but we draw near ; and after a few kind them painting the beautiful legendary flowers in 
•words and an offer of tobacco, friendship is estab- golden, azure, and purple tints on the pages of 
lished. parchment missals ; writing ^ the formularies of 

‘ Yours is a hard, rude business,’ we remarked. wonderful herbs for cures in the middle ages, 

* I believe it is,’ said the master ; ‘ but we love or the mystic verse of the Holy Graal ; or bury 
it in spite of all its difficulties, I have followed ourselves in the far distance of the Merovingian 
it for fifty years, when I began with my father in epoch, when Saint Eemy, according to tradition, 
the woods of Argonne ; and since then I have seen built the ruined chapel on the borders of the 
most of our, forests, I can tell you.’ forest, where the peasants say no spider has ever 

burning ? ' woven its web ; out of respect we may suppose for 

■ V'^s, occasionally; and then we put the badly the founder. 

burned pieces 6f wood into a new furnace.’ The remembrance of the Roman invasion retains 

‘ Will you describe the process to us, who never a stronghold on the people’s memory. At this 
see such work in our part of England ? ’ time, the Gauls are said to have withdrawn into 

‘Gertninly. In the first place, we seek a spot the forest and fortified themselves. In some 
near tp the forest roads, and well sheltered from the places there are found , circular walls of stone, 
wind ;’"aftd then proceed to the,^fficult operation overgrown witli moss, which the woodmen say 
of nxalting, the kiln, requiring both patience and were villages. On one occasion, after a rebellion, 
expeTi4nce,' We count eight strides for the dia- the Romans, carrying away six thousand prisoners, 
metev'and'in, the centre mark out au empty place encamped in a forest combe. Provisions were 
with pole's' "to form the chimney; around this we scarce in this wild country; so many useless 
lay billefe'^of Wood; then a second row and a third, mouths could not be fed, and, so runs tlie story, 
until the- e;d;i%Uity of the circle is reached. This they were all massacred in one night. History, as 
is the flrstS'bl^and looks like the great web of the written by Cassar, partially confirms tins tale of 
autumn spi^Wp Row after row is laid on this horrible slaughter. The wide circle of the valley 
foundation, always narrowing to the top, until it is now covered with thick vegetation ; the beeches 
takes the form of a tunnel wrong way np. It grow freely, and nothing marlcs the graves of 
must be dressed in a thick mantle, to protect it thousands, two thousand years ago. 
from the air ; over thick sticks there is a layer of Ivy garlands the oaks, the scabious flowers in 
three inches of earth, and lastly the ashes taken the clearings, the blue-tit warbles as ho busies 
from an old kiln. The top being open, it is lighted himself amid the sprays, and the blue sky shines 
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overhead. The military glory has passed away; 
Cffisar’s name is nnkno-wn to the woodmen ; but 
the terrible deed is remembered in the valley, 
which still bears the name of the Gombe au Sang. 


THE VILLAGE MYSTEEY. 

CHxVrTEE 11. 

Soox after I was called in to the Poplars, Mrs 
Nixon asked me whether anything fresh had 
been heard about the mysterious woman and 
, child in the village. 

‘Only,’ said I, ‘that Mrs Coulson has had a 
letter, post-mark “London, E.C.,” containing a 
five-pound note, and written on a slip of paper 
inside “ For baby’s use.” No clue has been found 
; to the sender as yet’ 

‘ It is a very curious affair altogether,’ said Mrs 
' Nixon. — ‘ Don’t you think so, Miss Brown ? ’ 

: Miss Brown, whose head was bent low over her 

work, replied, that it certainly was most strange ; 
' and then continued, without raising her head : ‘ Is 
baby well?’ 

‘ Quite well,’ I replied, ‘and growing fast There 
has been a question as to whether he ought to be 
baptised; but the Eector thinks perhaps it may 
have already been doire, and will defer the cere- 
mony for a time, unless the child were ill, when 
of course he would at once do it’ 

‘ Is there any fear of infection, supposing I went 
to see baby ? ’ asked Miss Brown. 

‘ I think not,’ I answered ; ‘ but it might perhaps 
be safer not to take him in your arms.’ ' 

‘ I will attend to your wishes,’ Miss Brown said 
. quietly, as she rose and moved towards the door 
; with averted face. On her way she stumbled 
against a small work-table, whose multifarious 
contents scattered in all directions about the floor. 
‘How clumsy of me!’ she exclaimed; and as I 
stooped to assist her in replacing the fallen articles, 
I noticed that her cheeks were crimson and her 
eyes full of tears. 

‘ What can the mystery be ? ’ I said to myself as 
I rode slowly and thoughtfully homewards. ‘There 
is certainly a connection between that woman and 
the child. I know there is. But what V 

A few days later, I looked in at Mrs Coulsou’s. 
‘ Well, how is baby ? ’ I inquired, 

‘ W^ell sir, he grow's, he do ; bless him !’ smiled 
• the young w’oman, as she held up the rosy laugh- 
ing child' in her arms. ‘ He is a beauty, and no 
i mistake, I called at the Eectory sir, and gave 
Mrs Llorton that money to keep. IMaybe one day 
he’d be glad enough of it, and he doesn’t cost 
nothing now sir, nothing but looking after. lie 
has lots of clothes— a whole suit came for him 
' along with the money the other day ; and Miss 
Brown, she was down too, and brought him the 
loveliest little frock you ever seen, and socks she 
had knitted for him while she w'as away at the 
sea. Why, bless you sir, they ’re good enough for 
any quality child. I ’ll just let you see them sir.’ 

‘I am no judge of such things, IMrs Coulson ; 
but I am glad yon have them for the baby,’ And 
this set me off thinking again. 

The season grew into autumn, and then on to 
winter ; still no clue to the mystery had been 
obtained. As the children at the Poplars were 
all well again, my intercourse with Miss Brown 


was more restricted; I had, however, seen enough 
of her to be aw'are that she was a woman of no 
ordinary accomplishments and refinement. I came 
upon her one day during the children’s conva- 
lescence, the centre of an eager group of listeners, 
while she related awful and thrilling tales of 
sprites and genii, gnomes and fairies, which held 
her audience enthralled ; and when asked their 
origin, she replied : *Oh, out of my head. It amuses 
the little ones to hear a story.’ 

‘Not only the little ones,’ I answered. ‘You 
ought to write them down, for the benefit of other 
children.’ . 

‘ I intended to do so once,’ she said with a 
heavy sigh ; ‘hut I have changed my mind ; ’ and 
abruptly snatching up her youngest hearer, a baby 
boy of tw’o years old, she hid her face among his 
prkty curls. Another time, when I entered the 
schoolroom unawares while she was singing, I 
rallied her on keeping her music so selfishly for 
her own amusement, declaring that I had found 
a treasure in her rich full voice for the choir and 
the village concerts ; but she besought me so 
earnestly not to say anything about her singing, 
and to allow her to remain unmolested in her 
obscurity, that I yielded ; ‘No doubt you have 
good reasons. Miss Brown, whatever, they may be,’ 
said I. 

‘ I am only the governess,’ she said ; ‘ and do 
not vrish to be brought forward.at all. So please 
Dr Summers, do not name my singing,’ 

‘ Veiy well,’ I rejoined. — ‘ Have you seen your 
little favourite lately ?’ 

‘ 0 yes,’ she said, while a rosy glow illumined 
her whole face. ‘What a beautiful boy he is ! Such 
a treasure 1’ And as she turned her soft gray eyes 
full upon me, I wondered where I had seen eyes 
like hers so lately. 

‘ There seems to he no clue as yet about that 
baby,’ I said ; ‘ but if bis mother is alivcT, she 
cannot keep away long ; it would not be hxunan 
nature. Why does she not claim him, I wonder ? ’ 

‘Why indeed?’ echoed Miss Brown with a sharp 
accent of p.aiii; and turning abruptly, she spoke to 
the little ones, desiring them to put on their things 
and get ready to go out. 

As I left, I encountered Hilda Morton on an 
errand of mercy to old Jackson’s cottage, with 
her little basket on her arm; and passing Mrs 
Coulson’s door in the afternoon, I saw Hilda and 
Miss Brown coddling the baby between thein ; 
and just as I came up, the little one clasped his 
fat arms tightly round the neck of the latter, 
refusing to leave her. 

‘ I declare I ’m jealous, Miss Brown,’ said Hilda ; 
‘ why, baby won’t come to me !’ 

‘ Go, my pretty one,’ said Miss Brown in a gentle 
cooing voice ; and as she spoke she undid the 
loving arms from about her neck, kissed the 
child hastily, and placed him in Hilda’s arms, 
saying, she had loitered too long and must now 
run homa 

The child had on an outdoor pelisse with em- 
broidery upon it of flowers and leaves delicately 
traced. 

‘ I suppose that is one of the frocks that came in 
the mysterious , parcel ?’ I said, addressing Mrs 
Coulson. 

‘ Yes sir,’ she said ; ‘ that is one of them ; and 
too good for every day too.’ 

I have a quick eye for colours and patterns. 
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Where had I lately seen a strip of work like that 
peeping from a work-hasket ? I could not remember 
at the moment, hut felt sure I was not mistaken. 

I recei\md about this time a long letter from my 
brother Tom, who was with his regiment in India, 
As it seems to form part of this to me eventful 
year’s history, I venture to transcribe a portion 


POONAH, iVopm&er 15t| ■ or second week in January, 

Dear Olu Boy~Weather fearfully hot, hut.' we ‘I have persuaded Miss Brown to remain with us 
are pretty jolly notwithstanding. ... We have a over Christmas,’ she said, ‘as I really am so excited 
very sad instance here of the perils of matrimony and nervous at the idea of my husband’s return, 
in onr colonel, one of the best men living, adored that I feel as if I should never get through the 
positively by all ranks, and yet Ms life is made time without some one to talk to ; and Miss Brown 
miserable and wretched by a woman. Indeed, I is kind enough to postpone her holiday for a 
can think of nothing else just now, as somehow, time.’ 

although so much yoimger than he, the dear old ‘ My brother in former letters describes Poonah 

ma n has chosen to confide his troubles to me, and as a charming station,’ I remarked, ‘although just 
I have given him all my sympathy, and only wish I now riie weather is unseasonably warm.’ 
could help him more, The facts are these. Last ‘Yes,’ said Mrs Nixon; ‘my husband always 
spring, or rather early summer, he was forced liked it ; and so did I, as long as my health cou- 
to rejoin his regiment out here. His wife, to tinned good. He says they are fortunate just now 
whom he had been married about a year, aud in haviim a remarkably pleasant set of otHcers of 
whom he describes as the very quintessence of the 140th Eegiment, quartered there. They are 
all that is lovely and lovable in womankind, was particularly gentlemanly men; and their colonel, 
not strong enough to accompany him, hut was to my husband admires almost more than any one he 
foEow after the birth of their child. She, it ever knew. Lately, however, he says he seems so 
appears, was a native of Australia, and had no down-hearted and sad that no one can imagine the 
relatives in England. He heard from the lady- cause. His wife was to have joined him ; hut 
friend with whom she stayed of the safety of his he has never alluded to her or the cause of her 
darling and the birth of a beautiful boy ; and for detention, and of course no one likes to ask j 
several consecutive mails rapturous letters reached but my husband thinks something must be very 
him describing the joy of the mother over her wrong.’ 

treasure and her delight at their speedy reunion, ‘My dear Miss Brown, I am afraid you feel ill. 
to which she looked forward with the utmost Are you faint 1 ’ 

eagerness. I had been watching Miss Brown’s varying 

When the expected ship was due he went to colour for some time. Now, however, she suddenly 
Bombay to meet her ; but neither wife nor child reeled from her chair, and without firrther warn- 
was on hoard. He telegraphed to his agents in ing, sank unconscious on the floor. Of course, I 
London. The answer returned was concise. The started up, raised her, and carried her to the sofa 
order for the cabin had been countermanded by in the library ; and after a little wMle she re- 
Mrs Beauchamp, He telegraphed to her. No covered, after the usual remedies had been resorted 
answer. All inquiries have proved fruitless from to. She laughed at herself rather hysterically, said 
that day, now five months ago, to this ; he has she had been very silly, murmured something 
failed to discover any clue to the whereabouts of about the hot fire and the smell of dinner, and 
wife or child. In Ms despair he came to my asked if she could lie down for a while in her 

f iarters last night and unburdened his sad story, room. When she fainted, I had loosened the 
ou must .forgive my filling this letter with stud which fastened the collar at her neck, and 
its repetition. I can think of nothing else, and while doing so, a small gold chain appeared, at the 
of course I do not wish to tell it to all the men end of which \Yas a plain gold wedding-ring. Miss 
out here, some of whom are not the sort to Brown’s first movement on recovering was to re- 
appreciate it. place this ring, while a deep crimson blush over- 

Our coloael goes home by the next maE to spread her countenance. No one had seen it but 
prosecute Ms inquiries himself. Should you come myself ; Mrs Nixon had left the room to fetch some 
across him, which is hardly likely where you sal-volatile ; and the cliiidren had of course been 
are, you must make yourself known to Mm, excluded. This circumstance somehow made an 

and you will, I know, find Mm one of the most impression which I could not get rid of. It was 

noble, unselfish, lovable characters you ever met. now only a week to Ohristmas-day, and the pre- 
What that woman could have been about, I don’t paratious for Christmas festivities were going on 
know. I cannot tMnk she is any good, and only rapidly. I had seen more than ever of Hilda 
bitterly regret that she ever had the opportunity Morton lately, and had assisted her in finding out 
of throwing away or making sport of the happiness who were the objects of her parents’ Christmas 
of so good a man. Mr Nixon, our coEector and bounties, and in distributing them with her. 
magistrate, goes home "also very soon. He only There was to be a large children’s party at the 
came out to finish Ms term of service, and wEl Rectory the evening after the 25th — Christmas- 
letire, lucky man, upon Ms pension in dear old tree, games, and aU sorts of delights, ending with 
England. Don’t I 'wish I could go with them ! snapdragon ; just a merry gathering of little ones 

Good-hye ; take care of yourself and your heart ; whom the rector and his dear wife loved to see 

and believe me your affectionate brother, ’ around them. Miss Brown of course was to 

Tok Summers. come with her young charges ; and I was to assist 
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addition to the settlement I was myself able to 
make upon her. So all went merrily ; and when 
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distant sofa, and there discussed the matter, of 
■which we knew more than, any^ one else, and I also 
confided to her that I had seen that ring before, 
and under what circumstances. 

‘ I wish you could induce her to make a friend 
of you, Hilda,’ I said. ‘ I have now watched her 
very closely for a long time, and believe me she 
has some very sad trouble to bear ; and I think 
somehow in my secret heart it is connected with 
baby.’ ■ ^ ■ . : ■ ’ ■ ■ . ■ ' 

^What do you mean?’ cried Hilda excitedly. 

‘ Why do you think so, Harry ?. ’ 

* Her strange behaviour that awful night of my 
arrival here ; her eagerness ; her face when the 
little one was found unhurt ; her visits to the 
cottage. One day when I passed she did not hear 
my knock, and was sitting there with the boy on 
her lap, calling him her child, her darling, her 
own sweet boy ; while she sang to him and cried 
over him, and went on in a manner very unlike 
what you -would imagine to be placid Miss 
Hrowu’s.’ 

‘But why did you not tell me all this before, 
Harry ? ’ said Hilda. 

‘ Why did you always run away and put me off, 
when 1 wanted to tell another kind of secret, you 
naughty girl 1 ’ I answered. 

‘ Because, sir, it is not good for people always to 
have everything they -vv'ant at the very moment 
they want it!’ replied she saucily. ‘But now I 
have a sort of claim upon you to know all your 
ideas and conjectures, and I won’t allow you to 
have any more secrets from me. Do you hear 
' that, sir ? ’ 

I did hear ; and forthwith we had a long chat, 
ending in Hilda’s making a solemn declaration 
that many days should not elapse before ' she had 
fathomed the mystery. Her curiosity w'as fairly 
roused, and Hilda was only a woman after all 1 

‘ I know it is. nothing bad or disgraceful,’ she 
said. ‘ Those gentle lovely eyes could not look one 
straight in the face as they do, if guilt and wicked- 
ness lay behind. No; she may have been de- 
ceived or deserted ; but she is good and true, and 
that I’ll stick to anyhow. I shan’t sleep much 
to-night, Harry,’ she said ; ‘ I have too much to 
thinlc about; and you, you bad boy, have disturbed 
my mind too. I wish it were to-morrow, that I 
might go up to the Poplars, Now, go away, do, 
and don’t keep that poor old Father Hamilton up 
all night,’ ■ ■ 

We joined the elders, who were still talking 
together, wondering over the mysterious ring ; and 
after a few parting words we separated. 

I did not see Hilda till the following evening, i 
and meantime went my rounds about the village. ' 
In almost every cottage I heard different and exag- 
gerated accounts of Miss Brown’s wedding-ring — 
how they always knew she was a sly one ; how they 
•belie' 5 ,’’ed she was a sham, and making-lDelieve all 
tlie time ; how this one had seen her speaking to a 
tall gentleman who came by the train ; how that 
one had met her in a solitary lane crying bitterly 
as she sat on a bank pretending to gather flowers. 
All these and wilder stories — how she had fainted 
and shrieked when the ring was found— and other 
tales too numerous to relate, reached my ears, 
generally ending: ‘Now, you were there, doctor; 
tell ns all about it. Mrs Nixon’s nurse has always 
suspected she wasn’t what she pretended. She 
says she can see through a stone wall as easily as 


most people ; and it ’s no use people thinking as 
they can deceive her ! ’ 

Why Mrs Nixon’s nurse had not made known 
her suspicions before, or why Miss Brown’s having 
very fe-w letters, and always in the same hand- 
writing, and her linen being simply marked M. B., 
should excite the good woman’s suspicion at all, 
did not appear; and I do not think miroh would 
have been heard about it, but for the matter of the 
ring, I was all impatience to find out what Hilda 
had discovered. 

When I called at the Rectory, however, that 
evening, it appeared that Mrs Nixon had called 
upon Mrs Morton ; that the two ladies had been 
closeted together for more than an hour ; that Mrs 
Morton had come out with her eyes very red, and ' 
so had her visitor; that Mrs klorlon had let 
fall that very strange suspicions were afloat ; and 
that Mrs Nixon had very reluctantly given kliss 
Brown notice that she could not keep her as a 
governess after the New Year unless she chose 
to give an explanation of certain suspicious 
circumstances which had come to light. It trans- 
pired later that the postman — who, like most 
village officials of his class, was an inveterate 
gossip — ^had shewn Mrs Nixon’s nurse a letter 
addressed to Mrs Coulson, the handwriting of 
which was peculiar, and exactly the same as that 
which occasionally appeared upon letters which 
came from the Poplars, and which were known 
to be written by Miss Brown ! Here was a dis- 
covery which nurse at once thought it her duty 
to make known to her mistress. Mrs Nixon, 
being a perfectly honourable, truthful person, at 
once sent for Miss Brown and told her what she 
had heard ; at the same time imparting to her the 
various versions of the story of the ring which 
had reached her. The governess appeared very 
much agitated, but had looked her employer 
steadily in the face as she replied respectfully, 
that the letter was in her handwriting and 
written by her ; that the money inside it, as 
well as former sums, had been sent by her ; but 
that she W'as reluctantly compelled to withhold 
further explanations either of the letter or the 
ring. 

‘I cannot believe any harm of her,’ was Mrs 
Nixon’s firm declaration ; ‘ she is so very very 
good, so patient, so unselfish ; she cannot bo a 
hypocrite ; but still, I feel, unless she explains 
all these occurrences, that I could not let her 
stay,’ 

Hilda was deeply grieved about it all. ‘ I wish 
I had been able to see her to-day,’ she said ; ‘ but 
mother would not let me go out, as I had a slight 
cold. She said you would be angry ; and that is 
such an awful thing to contemplate, I dare" not 
risk it!’ 

‘ She was quite right,’ I replied ; ‘ I should have 
been dreadfully angry. But I will see Miss Brown 
to-morrow, if 1 can, and ask her to come down and 
have a cup of tea with you in the afternoon. I 
will s,ay you have some particular news to tell her 
yourself.’ 

‘Do,’ said Hilda. ‘That will do beautifully. 
Mother and Lucy are to be from home for the 
day, and I shall be all alone. If you are good, 
and when 'we have had time for a very long tallc, 
perhaps you too may have a cup of ’tea, if there 
IS any left in the pot.’ 

Next day I rode iip to the Poplars, saw Miss 
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Brown, wlio looked very pale and sad, and gave 
lier Hilda’s message. She smiled. ‘I believe I 
know what Miss Morton ha,s to tell me,’ she said ; 
‘but I shall like to hear it from her own lips. 
Pray, accept my warmest congratulations, and 
may your married life be as happy as — as— as 
that of a friend very dear to me once promised 
to be.’ 

I thought this rather a lugubrious wish, and 
Miss Brown seemed to think so too after a 
moment, as she said brightly: ‘I wish you all 
the happiness possible, Mr Summers. Bo not 
tliink of wbat I said just now ; I did not intend 
the words to slip out as they did.’ 

I bo-wed and thanked her, and before riding 
away, again entreated her to he at the Eectory 
for afternoon kettledrum with Hilda. 

Punctually to the hour I sauntered irp to the 
Eectory, and, as I expected, found Hilda and Miss 
Brown alone. As 1 entered unannounced, Miss 
Brown’s head lay upon my darling’s shoulder, 
and she was looking happier and more satisfied 
than I had seen her before. She raised herself 
quickly. 

‘Now, Margaret,’ said Hilda, ‘come and tell 
Harry all you have told me : he had better hear 
it from you ; and you need not be afraid ; he will 
do all he can to help you, I know. I am certain 
it is all a mistake : and if we can by any possibility 
help to put things right again, why it will he a 
good work for us to do. What you wanted all 
along, dear, was a good, strong, sensible man like 
him to look after you. I feel quite sure now we 
shall have a clue to the mystery.’ 

I of course seconded Hilda’s request, at the 
same time expre-ssing as cordially as I could my 
de.sire to serve her in any possible way. 

‘ You are very kind,’ she answered simply ; 
‘and I have never forgotten how you respected 
by your silence the secret of my ring, which I ^ 
know you must have seen before last night, I 
will tell you as briefly as I can what my story 
is. ■ 

‘I -was sent to England when I was sixteen, from 
Au-stralia, by my guardians, for the advantage of 
better masters, my parents being both dead ; and 
was placed with my dear friend Miss Wriglit — an 
old friend of my guardians — ^whose means being 
rather limited, she was glad to look after me and 
my studies. Miss Wright moved in very good 
society in London ; and as I was with her for 
some years, I went out with her and mixed in 
society as I grew up. When I ’ivas twenty-one, I 
met with a gentleman, than whom I believed the 
world did not contain a nobler character. Older 
than myself by twenty-tliree years, he yet seemed 
to me to he the very bean- ideal of all that was 
most excellent and most chivalrous; kind and 
loving as a -woman ; the soul, as it appeared to 
me, of truth and honour. We met often; and I 
could scarce believe my happiness when he asked ' 
me to become his wife. Sure never girl was so 
happy before ! I thought him all that was good, 
and gloried in his love, which I never for one 
instant doubted. We married. His position and 
fortune were such that no possible objection could 
be raised by any of my friends ; besides, I was 
twenty-one and could please myself. We therefore 
did not wait for my guardians’ answer, as my 
linsband’s leave -was short — scarcely a year in 
England, then he -vvonld have to rejoin his regi- 


ment j and he wished so much that we should have 
the time together quietly. Oh, the happiness of 
that year ! It surely was tooihright to last; a very 
glimpse of Paradise itself t I found more than my 
hopes realised. The qualities that I had looked 
for were even greater and grander than I had ex- 
pected. So gentle, so loving, so brave and true 
a heart had never beat before ; and that heart 
I fondly imagined was all my own. Last Feb- 
ruary came our parting, a sad one truly, but 
yet bright anticipations filled our minds. It 
was only to he a short one; three or four 
months at most. I -was not strong; a long 
voyage was not thought advisable for me ; 
and I was to remain with my dear Miss Wright 
until my little one was born, and as soon as 

K dble afterwards to rejoin my husband. He 
been gone about two months, vidien, if pos- 
sible, I was happier than ever; and the only 
drawback -was that my darling was not with me 
to share my joy. I recovered very slowly. I 
believe over-anxiety to get well really retarded 
my recovery, and I was not fit to start before 
May. This being the worst month to start in, my 
journey -was further put off ; and I stayed on in 
London for a time ; hut Miss Wright having 
accepted a post as lady-su]perintendent to one of 
the hospitals, I went down to the sea-side for fresh 
air for my baby and myself, taking with me Kitty, 
an old and experienced servant of Miss Wright’s, 
to look after baby. 


EHST Y lEON. 

The strong tendency of the most widely diffused 
and most useful of the metals to combine -with 
oxygen, or, in common words, to rust, is looked 
upon, by the majority of practical men as an 
unfortunate defect in the long list of its excellent 
properties. Thirty or forty years ago, when ves- 
sels were mostly built of wood, the ship-builder 
lamented this proneness of iron to corrosion : 
‘It is a pity that iron, which is so cheap, so easily 
rusts, for otherwise I might use it in my ship- 
yards instead of the expensive copper bolts,’ Much 
more does tire ship-huilder of to-day deplore the 
evil, for his ships are entirely of iron, and the 
services of the cemonter and of the painter are 
periodically required to defend them from the 
insidious attacks of rust. Wherever iron is. in 
contact with -^vater fire or air, rust attacks it, nor 
ceases its ravages until complete disintegration of 
the substance of the iron has been attained. But 
paint as ho will a,nd cement as he will, so strong is 
the eager affinity of iron for oxygen, that man's 
utmost efforts to keep those elements asunder 
require constantly to he renewed to be efficacious. 
Engineers and contractors lament this awkward 
propensity of, in other respects, so -well-conducted 
a metal. It is their lete noire, this red rust, and 
plays sad havoc with their -works. 

The commercial greatness of this country in great 
part depends upon its abundance of iron. Steam 
drives oixr vast machinery of industry; hut steam, 
the giant, will only obey orders when close con- 
1 fined ; he is like the Afrite of the Arabian tale, 
imprisoned by Solomon under his own seal in the 
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bottle, and who, when thus confined, obeyed the 
wishes of the fisherman who released him. The 
modem Afrite’s bottle is the steam-boiler, in which 
we confine onr gigantic slave ; and our boilers are | 
made of strong tenacious iron, which provoldngly | 
persists in rusting and growing weaker and weaker, j 
until sometimes oirr terrible Afrite bursts his i 
bonds in fury, and heaps destruction about us. | 
Bust has much to do with this. 

Wise men, however, who look abroad and care ! 
not to fix their eyes too eagerly on their own | 
immediate wants, recognise in this at first sight j 
noxious quality of the metal, its highest virtue. ! 
In strict truth, a rusty nail is more alive than a 
polished knife, for rust is engendered by the 
consumption of oxygen, a substance , by which 
we ourselves and all living beings exist ; oxida- 
tion is moreover a slow form of combustion, 
■and we speak of living fire and vital heat ; 
and lastly, in another sense, the rusty nail 
has life, for the rust dissolved in water will 
prove a health and life hearing medicine to man, 
to whom a polished knife might be only an 
instrument of destruction. This is perhaps a 
somewhat fanciful vindication of the good name 
of rusty iron ; but in a wider sense, over the vast 
territory of Nature it is easy to shew its claims 
to our appreciation and thankfulness. Tlwse 
who wish to see this aspect of the subject treated 
more at length may refer to Mr Buskin's lecture 
upon Iron, delivered nearly twenty years ago 
at /Tunbridge Wells (apropos of the iron- water 
springs at that watering-place), and published in 
pamphlet form. 

Dismissing for a moment the engineer’s view of 
the subject, and looking out upon Nature with the 
eyes of artists, we find that rusty iron produces 
the most picturesque effect. Walking one day in 
Wales along a country road hewn out of the side 
of the mountain, the clefts of which gave suste- 
nance to countless wild-flowers of various beauty, 
we observed here and there a miniature waterfall 
with much fussiness and self-importance cast itself 
over the moss-grown crevice. Over all the surface 
of the hard slaty rock gleamed the richest tints of 
blazing orange and sombre purple, now fading, 
now stren^hening, now shining in the sun, and 
anon glowing in the purple-toned shade. For 
miles and miles was the rocky side of the road 
filled with these miniature landscapes, to paint 
which Mature has employed none other pigment 
than our friend rusty iron. 

Busty iron again is the basis of colour which ' 
gives the rich tints to marble and red granite, and 
to those many coloured pebbles, onyxes, and agates 
which men have ever delighted to cut and carve 
into cameos and intaglios. In every direction in 
our towns and cities the same material is at hand 
to colour and vivify the sombre walls and soot- 
grimed roofs. Iron tints the red clay which in 
the form of bricks and tiles glows so comfortably 
in the winter-time. Both town and country bear 
evidence of its presence. What we call the brown 


earth of the fallow fields is in reality rich in 
deep red and purple shades ciuiningiy mingled, 
and wealthy in dark sumptuous colouring. Mr 
Buskin touched upon all these and many other 
points in his lecture to which, we have referred, 
and he completed this portion of the subject by 
a refereuce to the human face, which derives its 
colour from rusty iron ! 

The law that causes this metal so readily to 
rust, is a wiser one than at first sight might 
appear, though hitherto we have been compelled 
to submit to the necessity for a frequent renewal 
of the labour of painting and preserving our works 
in iron. It seems likely, however, that in future 
we shall be enabled in our dealings with iron to 
release ourselves from the results of its ever acti\'-e 
energy, and by directing that energy into a proper 
channel, insure a protection against aU further 
action of a destructive tendency. In 1877, Pro- 
fessor Barff delivered a lecture upon Ms patented 
process for the prevention of iron rust, a process 
which promises to be of the greatest importance 
to the community. 

When iron begins to rust, a substance called 
ferrous oxide forms upon its surface, which by 
continued exposure to the air attracts a still 
greater proportion of oxygen, and becomes ferric 
oxide or seaquioxide of iron. This sesquioxide 
with an excess of oxygen is a very unstable com- 
pound, and being in contact with pure iron, gives 
up to it a proportion of oxygen ; and so by alter- 
nate steps the decay eats deep into the body of 
the metal, continuing indeed as long as any pure 
material is left. This destructive process is assisted 
by the flaky inadherent nature of rust already 
formed, wMch peels off, and, insidiously creeping 
beneath protective paint-coats, continually widens 
its field of action. Now if these red oxides were 
stable, that is, if they had no liability to part 
with their oxygen to the iron upon which they 
form, and if they possessed a real unity with and 
adherence to that iron, they would themselves form 
an admirable protective covering. But though 
these do not fulfil such conditions, there is a black 
oxide of iron formed of a different apportionment 
of the elements, which is perfectly stable ; and 
Professor Barff has discovered a means of forming 
this oxide upon the surface of iron without dis- 
turbing the molecular arrangement of the surface, 
so that it is perfectly one with and adherent to 
that surface. TMs black or magnetic oxide is so 
stable as to resist indefinitely the attacks of moist 
air or corrosive acids, and is actually harder than 
the original iron, resisting the action of a rasp, and 
thus affording conclusive evidence of its protective 
power. Moreover, any flaw in this covering is not 
liable to become the centre of an ever extending 
circle of rust ravages, as is the case with paint and 
varnish coverings which have no kindred con- 
nection with the surface they cling to. Professor 
; BariPs process for obtaining a film of this black 
oxide of iron consists in submitting the iron to 
the action of steam of the temperature of five 
hundred degrees Fahr. for five hours, at the end 
of which time a protecting surface is formed 



capable of resisting eniery-i)aper and all ordinary young Gordius, Avhich gains adiuittance to an 
conditions of indoor moisture. By extending tbe insect-bost, there to lie quiescent for a time, and 
time to seven or eight hours, and raising the soon to repeat the history of its parent 
temperature to one thousand two hundred degrees It is plain that in such a life-history there is 
Fahr,, the iron will resist a rasp and bear exposure neither room nor need for the supposition that 
to any amount of damp or weather. The apparent hair-eels are developed hi an unnatural fashion, 
etfects of the process seem to be a simple black- and at the will of man. The fallacy that hair- 
■ening of the surface; nor is the strength of the eels are transformed hairs, arises frequently from 
material affected, seeing that in the process the imperfect observation; often from preconceived 
iron is never raised beyond a low red-heat. notions, and from an inability to perceive the 

It is at once evident what an extended sphere of unnatural nature of the supi)osition,l)r to reason 
tisefrilness is open to this invention of Professor out the procedure adopted to produce the hair-eels. 
Barff. Hitherto the process has been applied Thus, for instance, it would be an absurd sup- 
to small articles only, such as water-piping, bolts, position were any one to maintain that hair-eels 
hinges, mats, &c. ; but there is no reason for could only be formed artificially from hairs. It 
supposing that the invention need be restricted is a perfectly evident truth and a demonstrable 
to such small ironwork. With the introduction fact that they reproduce their kind by means of 
of more extensive apparatus, we shall doubtless eggs, and this fact shews ns that they possess a 
see the preservative larocess applied to the plates natural method of reproduction, and further that 
of iron ships, to steam-boiler plates, to water- the statement of any supposed infringement of 
mains and ironwork of an ornamental and con- a natural law should be received with caution and 
structive character : or it may he employed in the suspicion. 

manufacture of statues instead of the expensive But judging the ‘hair-eel’ tales on their own 
material bronze. Professor Barff summarises his merits, is the evidence of the experimenters 
lecture with regard to the applications of his trustworthy as to their facts? And even ad- 
proeess in these words: *I think I need hardly mitting that the facts are as they have been 
take up your time by enumerating other applica- stated, it may be asked if a more rational inter- 
tions for the preservation of iron, for it appears pretation of them cannot be given ? A hoy 
to me that they would be commensurate with places a number of horse-hairs under a stone in 
most of the uses to which iron is applied, save a brook. Three weeks afterwards, he finds the 
and except those where friction — such as that brook to be swarming with, hair-eels; therefore, he 
to which rails and wheels are exposed — ^would concludes that his hairs have become transformed 
necessarily wear away the coating, as they wear into hair-eels. But the old maxim, ‘post hoc non 
away the material itself.’ propter hoc,’ must he borne in mind. It does not 

_ Whilst we admire, therefore, the manifold forms follow as a matter either of logic or common- sense, 

of beauty in which oxidised iron manifests itself that because bair-eels are found in a brook where 
to us in nature, let us hope that iu future we may horse-hairs were placed three weeks or so pre- 
be free from the harassing thought that our works viously, that the transformation of the hairs into 
are slowly burning away under the attacks of the living worms is proved. Could any experimenter 
enemy rust. for instance be prepared to state that he had found 

■ in the brook jiist as many hair-eds as there were 

horse-hairs ? The brooks literally swarm tfith 
H A I B-E E L S. bair-eels in summer, and as already remarked, the 

Ismauypart. of the country the notion has long "Pjolto of the ‘horse-hair theory' iviU We 
, , . ; , . . , f not merely to account for the transformation of 

prevailed that if horse-hairs be placed^ in a brook into hair-cels, but also for the marreUons 

and left there, they mil after a time become n,ultipUcation of the former, 
endowed with life; in short, that they will T]ien also, we must not lose sight of the 

turn into hair-eels. Very recently, a correspond- sfixiple and natural explanation that hair-eels 
ence on this subject was published iu the columns occur after experimentation, simply because they 
of a prominent Scotch newspaper, between an appear naturally in the brook at their own breed- 
anonymous writer, and Dr Andrew Wilson of ing-season. Why are hair-eels not obtained in 
the Edinburgh School of Medicine; the former from horse-hairs? The answer is clear, 

alleging that a friend in Shetland had succeeded in Became lu winter these animids ™ melted, or 
™ ° It . e 1 • ■ ^ ■ exist as do many other co-tenants of the brooks,. m 

effecting the tanslormatim of hairs into hair- x«,anse the breeding-season is 

eeVthelatterdenyingthat any such ‘spontaneous ovor. Best of all, it must be remem- 

generation’ of living beings was possible. The that against the precise information of the 

life-history of the Gordins aguaticus, as naturalists naturalist, there is no evidence forthcoming of 
name the hair-eel, is perfectly well known. It the steps of tins marvellous transformation. The 
passes the earlier stages of its existence as a para- ifiea that horse-hairs^ contain potentiaUy in them- 
site lying coiled np within the body of an insect selves generations of living beings, simply exem- 
such as the grasshopper ; the worm exceeding its plifies a use of the imagination the reverse of 
host many times in length. In this condition it is scientific, and offers a fresh proof that the super- 
. V 1, e j • -A stitious habit of preferring an unnatural to a 

inimatui^mid han no power of rep»ducing rte Steal explanation of comiSou phenomena, ie not 
kmd. men mature, it leaves the body ol the ,eteitinot iu this advanced and enlightened age. 
insect and seeks tbe water, being found in summer exponents of the ‘horse-hair’ theory in truth 
at the breeding-season in thousands in some hardly realise the exact nature of their belief- 
localities. There the eggs are laid in long strings, that a dead structure should give origin to a living 
and from each is developed a tiny embryo or animal — otherwise they would be ebary of assert- 
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dug tliat every country boy is able to perform 
a veritable miracle and act of creation— the mere 
idea of wbich_, as an act of human power, has 
never entered into the mind of any scientist, save 
in the dark ages of myth and superstition. We 
must not be deemed uncharitably if we venture to 
regard the hair-eel myth as a survival of a by- 
gone age, when the fabulous in zoology represented 
the exact science of to-day. 


THE TELEPHONE ANTICIPATED. 
Refereistg- to the above subject as already noticed 
in this it seems that even Dr Dioscorides 

himself was anticipated in the matter of the 
‘telephone’ by a friend of the Vicomte T. du 
Moncel, a French writer on electricity. A perusal 
of the annexed translation of an extract from his 
Ex'poB^ des Applications de I'EledricitS (Paris, 1857) 
will suffice to prove this statement. It is termed 
the Electric Transmission of Si^ch, and run s_ thus ; 

‘ I have intentionally refrained from mentioning j 
in a chapter on Electric Telegraphs the fantastic 

idea of a Mr Charles B , who believes that avo 

may come to transmit speech by electricity, as I 
might be brought to task for classing amongst so 
many remarkable inventions an idea which, as 
presented by its originator, is nothing more than 
a dream. As, however, I must be faithful to the 
part which I have undertaken — to mention all 
the applications of electricity Avith wlpch I might 
be accpiainted, I aa'iII iiere reproduce Avhat little 
information the author has published on the 
subject up to the present, 

‘After the marvellous telegraphs reproducing 
at a distance the Avriting of any particular indi- 
vidual, and even draAvings more or less compli- 
cated, it would seem impossible, says Mr B , 

to go further in the regions of the marvellous. 
Let us, however, make the attempt, I have, for 
instance, asked myself if speech itself might not 
be transmitted hy electricity ; in short if one 
might not be able to speak at Vienna and be 
heard at Paris. The idea is feasible, and for 
this reason. Sounds, Ave knoAV, axe produced by 
vibrations, and brought to the ear by these same 
vibrations reproduced by the intermediary media. 
But the intensity of these vibrations diminishes 
very rapidly with distance ; so that even in avail- 
ing one’s self of speaking-trumpets, tubes, and 
aconstic horns, there are tolerably restricted limits 
Avhicb one cannot pass. Imagine a person speak- 
ing near a movable plate (metal), sufficiently 
flexible to prevent its losing any of the vibrations 
prodneed by bis voice, and that this (metal) plate 
makes and breaks successively a connection Avitb 
a battery. You can have at a distance a similar 
plate Avhich aauII repeat the same vibrations at the 
same time. The intensity of the soimds produced 
Avould, it is true, be variable at the- point of depar- 
ture, where the vibrations of the plate would be 
caused by the voice, and constant at the point of 
arrival, Avhere the vibrations Avould be caused by 
electricity. It is, hoAvever, .proved that this cannot j 
alter the sounds. 

* It is at once evident that the sounds would be 
reproduced iu the same tone (in the gamut). The 
present state of aconstic science does not allow it 
to be said ^ priori if this Avould be entirely the 
case Avith regard to syllables articulated by the 
iiumau, voice. Sufficient fittention has not yet 


been bestoAved on the manner in whicn these 
syllables are produced. It has been remarked, it 
is true, that, some are pronoun ceci Avith the teeth, 
others Avith the lips, &c., but that is all. IIoAV'ever 
this may he, it may Av^ell be imagined that the 
syllables are only exact reproductions of the Adbra- 
tions of the intermediary media ; reproduce these 
Aubrations exactly, and you Avdll reproduce the 
syllables also exactly. In any case, it is impos- 
sible in the present state of science to prove that 
the electric transmission of sounds is impossible. 
On the contrary, all the probabilities arc in favour 
of its being done. 

‘ Wlien the application of electro-magnetism to 
the transmission of despatches was first mooted, 
a man of high scientific rank scouted the idea 
as sublimely Utopian, and yet at the present, 
time there is direct communication betAveen 
London and Vienna by means of a simple metallic 
AA'ire. It Avas not possible, they said, and it is 
accomplished.’ 

After mentioning some of the advantages of 
this ncAV means of communication over the electric 
telegraph, the Avriter concludes as folloAvs : ‘ It is 
certain, liOAVCver, that in a more or less distant 
future, speech will be transmitted to a distance 
by electricity. 1 have begun experiments on tho' 
subject; they are delicate, and require time and 
patience ; but the results obtained point to a 
successful issue.’ Thus Avas the telephone fore- 
shadoAved more than twenty years ago ! 


FODE eLIMPSES. 

BY GAMJU. 

I CAUGHT one glimpse of a cliild 
sunny golden hair. 

At a game of romps Avith her kitten — and I 
Ne’er suav such a merry pair. 

The sun beamed in through the lattice, 

And danced on the cottage wall, 

As if to shoAv his approA'al 
Of child, and kitten, and all. 

One glimpse of a youthful maiden ; 

Beneath the old oak-tive, 

Plighting her troth to a lover, , 

EA'er true to be. 

And I knew that youthful maiden * - 

I saw AA'ith her lover that day, 

Was she I first saw as a little child 
Long ago, with her kitten at play. 

One glimpse of a bright young wife, 

Peeping out from the window pane. 
Watching and Avaiting there 
For her husband borne again. 

And I knew that bright young Avife 
Looking: so happy and gay, 

Was she I :first saAv as a little child 
Long ago,: with her kitten at play. 

One glimpse of a still Avhite form 
With her hahe upon her hreiist — 

Both in that darkened chamber, 

For ever and ever at rest. 

Ah me ! for too well I knew 
That life had passed away 
From her ! first saw as a little child 
Long ago, with her kitten at play. 
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n-xx> m T rr T ductioii of tlie railway system gave fresix impulse 

S I R T I T U S S A L T. to its commercial life.’ The population had in- 

In the career of this remarkable man there was creased from five thousand in 1802 to ten thou- 
so much that may serve as an example to the sand in 1821 ; now it is about one hundred and 
young and persevering, and so much of general seventy thousand. 

interest, that we propose to give a sketch of his The first period of Mr Titus Salt’s Bradford 
life and of what he achieved. This we are enabled life was spent in vigorously prosecuting his 
to do from the perusal of a work entitled Sir business of w'ool-stapling, and with such effect, 
Titus Salt, his Life and its Lessoiis. By the Rev. that every year saw him farther on the road 
R. Balgarnie. (London : Hodder and Stoughton.) towards a well-established prosperity, with an 
Titus Salt was horn at Morley, near Leeds, and accumulating capital, an enlarged trade, and a 
not very far from Bradford, in Yorkshire, on the wider experience of men and things. As most 
20th September 1803. His father was a quaint, young men would gladly emulate his success, we 
tall, and energetic Yorkshireman, first drysalter, shall communicate the secret of it, and in a few 
then farmer. The son inherited the physique of words. First of all, he took care to understand 

his father along with the shy and delicate nervous his own trade in all its details and departments, 

temperament of his mother. Both parents were not only as to the buying and sorting of wool, but 
worthy people, of sterling character, and devoutly all the processes by which the raw material is con- 
religious. After a good share of schooling, and verted into cloth. Further, we find that he was 
renouncing the medical profession, to which he never a minute behind in keeping an engagement ; 
had at one time aspired, Titus was sent to that he set about his work with his whole heart ; 
Wakefield to learn wool-stapling. When he was and that he used to do a great deal of it while 

nineteen, the family removed to Bradford. Owing other people were asleep. It was a common 

to no fault of his own, his father had not saying in Bradford that Titus Salt made a 
prospered iu farming, and now determined to thousand pounds before other people were out 
commence wool-stapling at Bradford in partner- of bed. It is pleasant to learn too that he 
ship with his son. If the times were unfavour- never condescended to puff his own goods, but 
able for farming, it was a splendid opportunity made it a rule all his life long to let them 
for making a new start in the manufacturing speak for themselves. The consequence was 
world. The application of steam to factory that people learned to have implicit confidence 
machinery, and afterwards to railway communi- in him as a man of stainless honour and. as 
cation, by the energetic population of the north eminently skilled in his own line of business, 
of England, was destined to open an era of The young wool-stapler, with his burly form, Ms 
marvellous industrial j)rosperity ; and xxnexampled honest, solid, and sagacious ways, soon became 
facilities for the acquisition of wealth and influ- welcome wherever he went, his name or word 
ence were offered to men who could work hard, being a sufficient guarantee for the quality of 
and especially if they possessed some share of his goods. If any of our readers are disappointed 
the inventive faculty. The rise of Bradford is a to find that Mr Salt can shew them no royal road 
striking illustration of the new era, and of the to success, nor suggest any brilliant stratagems 
great revolution in industry which introduced it. for advancing their business, we can only express 
‘While other towns adhered to the antiquated our sorrow for them. The only road to lasting 
system of domestic spinning, Bradford began to and secure prosperity is the old one— through 
erect mills and warehouses. In its proximity to energy, enterprise, business capacity, punctuality, 
rich fields of coal, iron, and stone, it had ample and scrupulous good faith. A little anecdote- 
scope for enterprise; while, later on, the intro- from this period of his life will illustrate the 
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spirit in wliicli liis early enterprises were con- 
ducted. Young men who begin business in a 
lofty and fashionable way, usually consider a 
gold Avatch, with jewellery to match, an indis- 
i pensable part of their outfit. Mr Salt resolved 
that the purchase of such a watch should be the 
reward of hard and successful work, and bar- 
gained with himself that he would not get 
one till his accumulated savings amounted to a 
thousand pounds. In due time he reached that 
first milestone on his way, and bought a gold 
watch of substantial quality, like himself, which 
continued to be a cherished friend and com- 
panion to the latest years of his life. 

His first great achievement was the utilising 
of the Donskoi wool. This was a coarse and i 
tangled wool from the banks of the Don iu 
Russia, which the manufacturers believed could 
not be turned to any good account. Mr Salt 
thought otherwise, and bought a great quantity 
of it ; but being unable to conviuce the manu- 
facturers of its good qualities, found it lie 
heavy on his hands. In this dilemma, he re- 
solved to manufacture it himself ; took a mill 
for the purpose ; and was eminently successful. 
Thus encouraged, from a wool-stapler he turned 
manufacturer, and was soon recognised as a pros- 
perous mau on a large scale. 

This accession of prosperity was the more 
welcome as it enabled him to fulfil a desire of 
his heart much more important than the purchase 
of a gold watch. Manor House, near Grimsby, 
in tba wool-growing county of Lincolnshire, was 
a favourite place of pilgrimage among the wool- 
staplers of Bradford, for the farmer who dwelt 
there was wealthy not only in flocks and herds, 
hut in a large family, including some very comely 
daughters. Attracted by their fame, Mr Salt 
also made a journey thither, aud was immediately 
captivated. He wedded Carolina 'Whitlam in 
! 1830 ; he being twenty-seven years old, the bride 
only eighteen. The home they made together 
was a happy one, and was soon brightened by the 
presence of a rising family. 

.Already Mr Titus Salt was a well-established 
man, the head of a happy family, with a rapidly 
extending trade, and the prospect of an influ- 
! ential position as a public man. Yet he was 
hardly begun ; at least the two great achieve- 
ments of his life still lay before biTn. These were 
the discovery for practical purposes of alpaca and 
its utilisation as a manufacturing material; and 
the founding of the town of Saltaire. 

In the course of a business visit to Liverpool he 
found lying in one of the warehouses a huge pile 
of bales of no very attractive or promising appear- 
ance. Through certain rents in the packing pro- 
truded handfuls of wool of a remarkably long and 
strong fibre, which drew the experienced eye of 
Mr Salt. It was a consignment of alpaca, which 
had been sent from Peru in the hope that some 
English manufacturer might turn it to good 
account. But no purchaser had been found, 


and the agents were thinking of returning it as 
a nuisance, when Mr Salt appeared. He took 
out a handful and quietly examined it. He said 
nothing at the time ; but on his next visit to 
Liverpool brought some of it away in a handker- 
chief. Once home, he submitted it to a rigorous 
examination, scouring, combing, and testing it 
alone in his own room and with his own hands, 
finally deciding that it was a promising material 
for manufacture. At this stage he communicated 
his discovery to his father and to a friend, who 
pronounced a most adverse verdict. But he liad 
satisfied himself after a most careful examination, 
and proceeded to Liverpool to purchase the whole 
consignment at eightpence a pound. It seemed 
an adventurous step, hardly in keeping with the 
usual judicious policy of Mr Titus Salt, especially 
as it was useless offering it to any of the Bradford 
manufacturers, and not less so to think of manu- 
facturing it with the machinery in current use. 
Iu short he had to wait till suitable machinery 
could be made before he could set to work. After 
many anxious months, the process of manufac- 
turing was begun, and the result was gratifying in 
the highest degree. The unpromising wool was 
converted into a beautiful cloth. A new depart- 
ment was added to British indxptry, of which the 
products are known and prized in every region of 
the globe. It may be mentioned that the manu- 
facture of alpaca had been common ages before in 
Peru, and that even in England one or two alight 
and unsuccessful attempts had been made to intro- 
duce it ; but Mr Salt knew nothing of these 
attempts ; he discovered its excellent properties 
without help or suggestion from any one, intro- 
duced it, and made it universally known, and 
deserves therefore to be regarded as the discoverer 
of it. 

At one period it had been the ambition of Mr 
Salt to wind up his manufacturing business, and 
investing his money in land, to spend the rest of 
his life as a country gentleman. But as the time 
approached for carrying this plan into effect, he 
found himself in a very different mind. He had 
a large family, including five sons, for whom it 
was necessary to provide a fitting career. If he 
retired to the life of a country gentleman, he 
would by a single act forfeit all the influence 
which he had laboriously gained as an industrial 
chief, he would he out of his proper sphere, and 
would have no outlet for the unspent energy of 
a vigorous middle age. For these reasons, he 
resolved to consolidate his business' instead of 
retiring from it; a determination which resulted 
in the founding of Saltaire. 

His factories had grown up without any pre- 
conceived plan, just as occasion required, and were 
scattered over various parts of Bradford, hlore- 
over, the city had grown rapidly, with ail the 
inevitable consequences of over-crowding, defective 
sanitary arrangements, bad air, filth, and the other 
attendant evils physical and moral. 'Feeling that 
he could no longer participate iu such a demora- 
lising state of things, he began to look about for 
a situation in which he could concentrate all his 
factories, and secure for his people the advantages 
of a healthy life. Such a place he found on the 
Aire, near Shipley, three miles from Bradford. 
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Here was a pleasant valley, •with a superabun.' (his residence) and Bradford, he would not unfre- 
- dance of light, fresh air, and water for manufao- quently give a “lift” to a poor woman with a 
taring purposes, with ready canal and railway child in her arms, or stop to take np a dusty 
communication, by which, without the expense pedestrian who seemed fatigued with travel; and 
of cartage, coal and the raw material could he this -was done with a kindness of look and tone 
brought to his very door. On this site then, that made the recipients of the favour feel that 
which received the 'unqualified commendation of it came from one not above them, but on a level 
an engineer like Sir William Bairbairn, he pro- with themselves.^ This benevolent habit grew as 
ceeded to build. The t-wentieth day of September he advanced in years. He was_ ready to assist in 
1853, the fiftieth birthday of the founder, saw the every enterprise that seemed likely to do good — 
new factory opened ■with a great feast, of which asylums, schools, and hospitals. He was an attached 
three thousand persons partook. The immense friend of the Congregational Church, but was glad 
establishment was distinguished not only for the to help other churches, and schemes of moral 
excellence of its machinery, the very best that improvement connected with no ^ church. The 
could be procured, and for the perfection of its church he built at Saltaire cost fifteen thousand 
sanitary arrangements, but even for its grace pounds ; the mechanics’ institute cost twenty-five 
and neatness as a work of architecture. Near the thousand pounds. His gifts were dispensed only 
factory Mr Salt erected a little town for his work- after the most careful deliberation, and were 
people, vrhich contained about a thousand houses, equally generous and judicious. Whether the 
They -were of the most approved character, roomy, enterprises he started or helped forward have in 
well ventilated, and furnished with every appliance every case done all the good intended, is uncer- 
of comfort and cleanliness. He built also a hand- tain ; we can only say that Sir Titus Salt seems 
some church, a well-equipped mechanics’ institute, to have done his utmost in the way of advice 
schools, alms-houses, and wash-houses. The story and supervision to make them effective. The dis- 
of the erection of the wash-houses is a striking tinguishing feature of his philanthropy was that 
proof of his thoughtful philanthropy. ‘ In passing he did not^ toss his money into schemes which lay 
along the streets of Saltaire his eye was sometimes beyond his own superintendence or into pos- 
' offended by the lines of clothes which, on washing- thumous charities. The beneficence he exercised 
days, were hung out of doors. In visiting the was for the most part in his own sphere, under 
dwellings he had ocular proof of the inconvenience his very eyes, for the improvement physical, 
connected with a domestic laundry. He therefore intellectual, and moral of the working-men of 
resolved to erect public wash-houses for the people Bradford and Saltaire, whom Providence had 
and to furnish them with all the newest appliances.’ placed under his care, and for whom he wae in a 
These appliances were so effective that ‘clothes measure responsible. 

carried to the wash-houses in a soiled condition Sir Titus Salt died in December 1876, deeply 
could be in the course of an hour washed, dried, lamented by all who knew him, while the leading 
mangled, and folded.’ newspapers did him due honour as one of the 

Mr Salt had always taken a keen interest in the greatest of our industrial chiefs. 

local affairs of Bradford and in the wider politics ____________ 

of the country. When only twenty-three, he had _ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ , rr, -.-i 

helped to appease a riot among the working-men HELENA, LADY HABEOGATE, 

of Bradford, and afterwards did a good deal for CHAPTBE li. confession. 

the incorporation of the town of Bradford ; he was 

remarkably active and benevolent as mayor in ‘This is the full and true confession of me^ 
1848, and took a leading part in providing the Richard Hold, made without hope of reward, for 
town with the Peel Park ; last of all, he was what could all the gold you could give me profit 
returned as one of its members of parliament in me now, as I lie here, a dying man ! I owe you 
1859. But it is acknowledged that he was out of no grudge. Inspector Drewv not I,’ continued 
his clement in the House of Oommons. His consti- Hold, stirring uneasily on his pillow. ‘I meant 
■tutioual shyness made him averse to all kinds to give you a Kentucky pill, I did, in the way of 
of speaking. But what suited least of all one business, and you knocked up the pistol in the 
who had always' been an early riser and accus- way of business too, spry enough. I always did 
tomed to a quiet regular life, were the long hours, say, in spite of the talk about hemp and halters 
the stifling atmosphere, and the wordy excitement and ropes reeved at the yard-arm, that I shouldn’t 
-of parliamentary life. He lost his health, and was come to die in my boots, aU said and done.* 
very glad to return to his habitual inode of life. The notion of having cheated the gallows seemed 
Still,, his later years did not pass without distinc- to yield an odd sort of comfort to Richard Hold, 
tion. Not thinking it right that works of benevo- master-mariner, as he lay in his bed at Tha 
lence sbould be made the subject of competition, Traveller's Best with blanched face and shrunken 
he declined to be a candidate for the prize offered veins, and felt his sands of life sliae away into 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1867, for the best the lower half of Time’s grim hour-glass. Those 
model factory, though he furnished the Com- present were, first the doctor, who had been 
missioners with all requisite information as to hurriedly summoned to do his best for a wounded 
what he had done. In view of this, the Emperor man, and "who could do nothing, the case being 
conferred upon him the cross of the Legion of one of that inward bleeding to death from a gun- 
Hononr, In 1869, he was created a Baronet by shot hurt against which science is powerless ; 
the government of Mr Gladstone. It was a tribute secondly, the superintendent of county police ; and 
to worth, enterprise, and commercial distinction. thirdly, Inspector Drew. 

Sir Titus had always been well known for Ms Hold had been well cared for since tbe moment 
lujarty benevolence. ‘ There are persons living when he was picked up, mortally wounded by the 
who remember that in driving between Crow Nest second shot he had himself fired with design to 
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rid Mmself of his foe. His foe had become his 
nurse, and had got him to bed, and given him. sips 
of cordial at judicious intervals, and stanched the 
blood that trickled from the ugly little blue spot 
where the hall had entered, until the surgeon 
came. The surgeon^ who had been summoned, as 
a healer, remained as a witness to the confession 
which Hold, in extremis, professed his willingness 
to dictate, and ■which Inspector Drew, who was_ a 
ready penman, took down as his parched lips 
uttered it. 

‘ A wild lad always,’ resumed Hold, ‘ and getting 
but harsh usage at horde, I ran away and went to 
sea. And finding I was knocked about on board 
the colliers and coasting-craft that first I shipped 
in, I signed articles for a long voyage, deserted, 
■was tempted to go before the mast in an American 
ship, was beaten to a jelly, and again deserted, by 
jumping overboard in the middle watch, and 
swimming two miles or more, in a rough sea, off 
the Dardanelles. The British consul sent me 
home as a distressed British subject ; and there I 
was, footing it on the dusty London road from 
Southampton, with one-and-threepence in my 
pocket, all told. - 

‘Then somewhere and somehow, I heard from 
tramps like myself of races to be run, not so many 
miles away — horse-races I mean — and I thought , 
I’d pick up a trifle there, where so many rich, i 
fools with money burning in their pockets were 
gathered together, by fair means or foul. I’m 
no thief, mark me, not I ; but for nobbling a 
race-horse or backing a thimble-rigger or fisting 
it against some gipsy youngster in a scratch prize- 
fight, for anything like that I was ready. Well! 
my one-and-threepeuce had melted itself into 
1 bread and cheese and ale before I got to the course, 
on the grand day, and I had no chance of a meal, 
without I could work or beg ox steal the pewter 
to pay for it. With some reluctance I made up 
my mind, for the first time in all my life, to beg. 

‘ The person I chose to beg from was a grand- 
looking gentleman, on a good horse, riding all 
alone, with a thoughtful look, in a lane on the 
edge of the downs where the race was to be run. 
He ■was kind enough, first words I said, after a 
look at my hungry young face, to toss me a 
shilling. Then just as he had ridden nearly out 
of sight, he wheels his horse sharp round, and rides 
i back again. “My lad,” says he, “you’re not, 
unless I’m much mistaken, one of the regular 
hangers-on at races. A sailor ashore, I should 
say?” 

‘ Then I up and told the gentleman as much of 
my history as I eared to tell. I told him, true 
; enough, that I’d slipped overboard from the 
I Urtipire State’s bow-port, opposite the Turkish fort 
they call the Castle of Europe, and swum against 
wave and current, till I dropped dead spent on 
the white pebbles, amongst the fishing-nets on the 
beach. I shewed him— you may see it yet— the 
triangular scar I got from the chief-mate's brass 
knuckleduster the day before I deserted. And he ! 
believed my tale, seeing me to be a lean, sunburnt; 
big-boned stripling, as I was then. 

‘ The gentleman spoke me fair, very kind and 
generous he spoke, giving me a trifle of money, 
■with promise of help to reach London ; and more 
.than that, if I ’d keep sober and out of mischief 
and qneer company, and meet him at a roadside 
public not far distant, after the race. He didn’t 


tell me his name, hut he did say that he felt some 
interest in me, and ■would he willing to employ 
me profitably if I cared to earn a pound or two 
honestly. 

‘Weil! I stayed sober, kept clear of the low 
gambling booths and prick-the-garter tables — the 
proprietors of more than one of which, seeing me 
a resolute-looking lad and strongly put together, 
would have taken me on as a “ bonnet ” at seven- 
and-six and my liq^uor, in case of a row — and saw 
the race run as gravely as if I had been one of 
the stewards. Then I kept my appointment at 
the road-side public. So did my gentleman on 
the horse. He tvas — though he didn’t, you may 
i be sure, tell me so — Sir Sykes Denzil, .Baronet, 

' a deal younger then, of course, than he is now- 
■ aclays, "He bad a job, he said, for me. 

‘The job was to steal a child. He wouldn’t 
tell me why he wanted it done, nor whose it was,, 
nor what was to become of it, hut only that I 
was to convey the child carefully to a place of 
his choosing, and there to receive the stipulated 
recompense. He bid very fairly, handsomely I 
may say, for my services, and told me to remark 
that though the deed seemed to he a risky one, 
all the risk was over when once I had got clear 
off from immediate pursuit and discovery, A 
roving sailor like myself, here to-day and gone 
to-morrow, stood little chance of being called to 
account for such an act later on. 

‘I make no doubt that Sir Sykes chose me 
because he thought me certain to go ran«ing off 
again to the other side of the world ana where 
not, and he lost sight of, and perhaps die thou- 
sands of miles away from England, by a dry death 
or a wet one, as might be. I agreed to his terms. 
There were few things I would not have agreed 
to just then, to put money. in my pocket, To 
go home to^ Tunbridge Wells and shew myself 
ragged, famished, and shoeless, and be crowed 
over and browbeaten, and have relief given to 
me as a bone is flung to a star-ving dog, that was 
what I couldn’t bear the idea of being driven 
to. I bad boasted more than once in my letters 
home that I could keep myself now, aud did not 
care, by m.y present miserable plight, to give 
myself the lie. 

‘Now, when the gentleman first set forth, which 
he did in a roundabout way, the nature of the 
work for which I was wanted, I wasn’t shocked, 
not I, by the wickedness of the deed. If ne had 
asked me to make away with the child, I ’d not 
have closed with his terms, shipmate, believe me 
in that. I never could (as some men do, to save 
trouble) do a hurt to little creatures lik^ that, 
black or tawny, let alone white. I Avapt/fiard up 
and desperate, and I agreed. Thejn caim^ a journey 
and a fresh meeting with my gentleman on the 
banks of the Thames, high up in a pretty part 
of the river, where anglers and sketchers ■were 
often to be seen. 

‘ By this time I was rigged out anew in decent 
clothes as a sort of fresh-water sailor, like some 
of the blue-jackets I saw managing the punts, and 
taking out fishing-parties along with ’em in their 
flat-bottomed craft, and giving themselves airs, 
bless us, like commodores! Often I wished it 
would blow a capful, to test the metal these horse- 
marine fellows were made of ; but that ’s neither 
here nor there, A boat was hired, and in it I 
was from dawn to dark poking about, till I got 



its banks. _ again, where I had left the child. 

‘There was a house all over jessamine and ‘I never shall forget how I felt as I drew near 
climbin" noisette roses, such as we 'have in Kent, to that Old Mill. By that time, mind ye, the 
a gentlefolks’ cottage as it ’s called, with a garden search was hot, and I could hear shouting voices 
and a grass terrace skirting the stream, and this all along the river-bank, where men were bitsy, 
house I -v^atched as a cat watches outside a mouse- some dragging the river, some seeking in every 
hole, by my employer’s orders. Of course I wasn’t corner and weed-bed and drift-heap for the chance 
so green as to let it he seen what I was about ; of the dead child having been washed there by 
a spied spy is of no more good than a cartridge the down-set of the current. Of course ’twas 
that’s been fired, Always I pretended to be busy drowning they all had in mind, and so far so 
sniggling for eels or trolling for jack, or ground- good. But somebody might by accident have 
baiting some barbel-pitch or roach-swim for the chanced upon the mill, or the child might have 

benefit of the anglers that never came, or spooning strayed out of it, and’ Here Hold’s voice 

up the glittering minnows that darted about like failed him, and: his pallor increased, while his 
live silver on the pebbly shoal, hands began to twitch nervously at the bed- 

‘ Of course too I wasn’t long in learning whose clothes. The vigilant inspector, mindful of the 
home it was about which I was prowling, as I ’ve probable import of these signs, made haste to 
known, in Onha and Mexico, the mountain-cat to adjust the pillow more conveniently beneath the 
prowl for the chance of fowl or lamb or defence- head of the wounded man, and to administer 
less thing of any sort straying beyond the hedge brandy-and-water, while the doctor rose from his 
of prickly-pear. Clare, Lady Harrogate, a young chair to feel the sufferer’s pulse, 
widow, in her own right a peeress of England ‘ It is scarcely perceptible,’ said the surgeon, as 
that was wliat they called her. Poor young he went back to his seat ; hut low as was his tone, 
thing ! A beautiful creature she was and more the anxious ear of the patient caught the sense of 
than once my heart, which wasn’t quite a stone, his words. 

smote me, as 1 saw her moving about in the ‘ Bunning aground, eh, doctor?’ said Hold, with 
garden, always so lovingly, with the child I was a ghastly smile. ‘Well, you’re right. Give me a 
to steal. sup more of the comforter, mate, will ye, and I ’ll 

‘ I did my, cruel work and earned my hire. In trj’- to finish the yaxm before turning in. It ’s 
the afternoon of the fourth day it was when from short now.’ 
the stern-sheets of my boat I saw the Lady Clare, 
who had been on the grass terrace overlooking the 
river, turn and go in, after a servant had come 
out of the house and spoken to her, leaving the 
child alone. Then I never hesitated. Here was ‘To my surprise, I found the little lass lying 
the chance I’d waited and wished for, and as luck there asleep, with her pretty head pillowed on 
would have it, the river was as clear as I ’ve seen one tiny arm, and the tear-marks fresh on her 
the Straits of Magellan to he — not so much as a sweet little face. She had sobbed herself to sleep, 
Cockney hauling up a gudgeon. most-like ; and as I looked down upon her, I felt 

‘ I snatched the sculls and rowed in, and one myself a precious villain for the job I was engaged 
spring brought me to the top of the bank. In an in. But no play, no pay ! So I hardened my 
instant I had the child in my arms, and before heart, and took her up, and wrapped her in a dark 
yon could say Jack Eobinson I was pulling away common sort of shawl I bad provided, and strode 
'for the dear life, with the little creature Uowed off out of the Old Mill, carrying her in my arms 
away under my monkey jacket atween thwarts, and hushing her as best I might, when she awoke 
until I ran the boat into the big reed-bed not far and cried out, as she did, to “ Mamma, mamma ! ” 
clown stream, poled and pushed through it, and for help, since my strange sunburnt face fright- 
got into a creek, screened from the opposite bank ened her. 

of the river, wdiere I could land unseen. Not far ‘ By field-paths and by- lanes, any way that 

off, as I knew, was Avhat they called the Old Mill, seemed unfrequented, I managed to get along and 
a ruinous place — in Chancery, I believe — that was strike the Birmingham road, seven miles away ; 
never lived in since the last" miller did away with and there I got a lift of four miles for a shilling, 
himself there. in a carrier’s cart. By this time the child was 

‘She had called out loud enough, the little fright- stupefied with terror and weariness, and only 
ened creature, when first I pounced upon her ;'but sobbed a little, and I said she was my little sister 5 
somehow with the hurry and scrambling and my and folks believed me, or if they didn’t, thought 
rough ways, she seemed too much alarmed to it was no concern of theirs, so long as I paid my 
scream again, only sobbed, I carried her in my way. 

■arms ixp to the black ruined mill, kicked open ‘Before night I got to a railway station, and in 
the crazy door with one thrust of my foot, and set the afternoon I reached Sandston, a sea-side place 
the chihl down on the lee-side of a pile of rotting on the east coast where I had appointed to meet 
fagots, almost hidden by the grass and nettles my gentleman, and where I did meet him and 
that grew rankly there. Then I reclosed the door, gave over the stolen child into his hands. He 
went back to my boat, and rowing as leisurely as • bad .written in pencil the name of the place on 
you please, took the bit of hollow timber into the a card he took out of his pocket, and tore in two 
main river, and left it in the boathouse of the when we parted on the towing-path beside the 
chap it belonged to. Then I paid my score at the Thames ; and sure enough he met me, received 
Angler’s Joy where I had lodged, made up my the child from me, and paid me the promised 
handle, and set off to tramp, as all believed, to reward. 


CHAPTER LIL— WHICH RICHARD HOLD’S 
HISTORY IS COMPLETED. 
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“'The sooner/' says he, "you get afloat again, 
mj lad, the better ! ” 

' That he took the child with him to the Dolphin, 
the chief hotel in the town, I know. But I did 
not linger in Sandston, nor could I have .done so 
without coming to loggerheads with my employer, 
who never was easy till he had seen me off by 
the train, booked for London. From London I 
went home to Tunbridge Wells, and arriving there 
in respectable clothes and good case, got a more 
kindly greeting than often falls to the lot of the 
returned 'prodigal. Some of my gentleman’s cash 
was still jingling in my pockets, and while it 
lasted, I paid for my board with the old folks 
and kept on at home, 

‘ Well. I mind me of the day when at Tunbridge 
Wells itself — tlm Wells, as we Kentisbmen call 
them — I saw my gentleman again, sooner nor he 
expected. Tliere was a grand funeral, -with white 
scarfs and white ostrich feathers and all sorts of 
undertaker’s frippery, for the burial of a poor 
little morsel of a child, the infant daughter — so 
the newspapers said— of Sir Sykes Denzil, Baronet. 
Mere curiosity, as I loafed about in shore-going 
clothes, made me mix with the crowd, and some 
one whom I knew pointed him out to me as the 
dead child’s father, speaking also of his grandeur 
and riches, and how he rented one of the biggest 
villas at Calverley, and found it too tight a fit 
for his many servants. 

‘Sir Sykes never rested his eyes on. me for a 
moment ; while I for my part shipping afresh, 
for China next time, and staying seven or eight 
years at a stretch away from England, came very 
nigh to forgetting him. It was not until I’d 
been smartly wounded on the Guinea coast by a 
marine's bayonet, as we fought to keep the man- 
o’- war meddlers from grabbing our cargo’ of living 
ebony, that I came to think much of the Baronet, 
It became a sort of habit with me after a time, 
when I returned from a voyage, to go down to 
Sandston, and have a peep at the child that Sir 
Sykes had left at nurse there, 'providing for her 
maintenance and giving her the name of Ruth 
Gray. I did not find it hard to screw out of the 
servants at the Dolphin as much information as 
let me know how Mias Gray lived first with 
Mrs Linklater in a lodging-house ; then with one 
Mrs Keating, the wife of the parson of the parish ; 
and at last took a berth as school-mistress at 
High Tor here. 

‘ I had a sister, so much younger than me she 
might have passed for my daughter a’most, Ruth 
Hold — a quick, shrewd, young girl, wonderfully 
quick to lemm ; a scholar, and with the manners 
of _a lady. Somehow—I think the Christian name 
being the same as 'that which Sir Sykes had 
chosen for the stolen child first put it into my 
head — somehow the notion sprung up in my 
mind that it would be a smart bit of business to 
paltn off Sister Ruth as the lost heiress, and trust 
to Sir Sykes’s fears to back my assertion. 

‘My sister came into my plans easy enough. 
She was restless and ambitious, and took fire at 
the notion of becoming one of the grand folk, 
whose fine carriages and fine clothes and liveries 
and jewels and white-handed way of life she had 
learned to envy ever since she was a lisping little 
trot scarce able to spell out a sentence in one of 
the old novels that were plenty on our shelves, 
and one or other of which was seldom out of her 
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hand when she got older, I told her as much of 
the business as it concerned her to know, and let 
her guess the rest, 

‘Now faces do change after years and years of 
being knocked about the world, and yet it seems 
to me as if I never could forget the figurehead of 
anybody I’d as good a reason to remember as 
Sir Sykes Denzil, Baronet, had to remember 
mine. For all that, ’tis a truth that when next 
we met and spoke together for the first time since 
our .parting in Sandston railway station, Sir 
Sykes didn’t know me. He didn’t recognise in. 
the middle-aged seaman the brown, lathy, gipsy- 
looking sailor-boy that he had bribed to be his 
cat’s-paw and tool. But I had his secret ; and a 
pretty life I led him. 

‘When, to please me — me, Dick Hold, once a 
cahin-boy — Sir Sykes took my sister into his 
grand house, calling her Miss Willis, his ward, 
and the orphan daughter of a brother- o’lficer, he 
fully thought he was receiving the stolen child, 
in her own right Lady Harrogate. Under that 
belief too, he bullied — always to please me, ship- 
mate— his son Captain Jasper into agreeing for 
to marry Ruth. Then 1 turned the screw too 
tight. I would, no' matter what my sister said 
to hold me hack, have her married as Helena, 

Lady Harrogate. And that reminds Give 

me another sip of grog, mate. I ’m sinking fast.’ 

Hold uttered the last words hastily, yet with 
a business-like coolness that did* credit to his 
strength of nerve. The draught of brandy-aud- 
water seemed to rally his forces but feebly. ‘I 
would ask,’ he said iu an altered voice when he 
spoke again, ‘that some gentleness be shewn in 
dealing with my poor young sister. Let the sin 
lie heavy, if you will, on my grave ; but don’t 
let her have to suffer overly much for her share 
in the job. One word more, that may serve, as 
a dying man’s deposition, to do some good, as to 
the true daughter of that young Lady Clare that 
I robbed of her only comfort, 

‘That Miss Gray from Sandston, late school- 
mistress of High Tor village school, is the real ’ 

He never spoke more. His strong jaw dropped, 
and there was a groan and a heaving sob of the 
deep chest, and almost without a struggle, Richard 
Hold, master-mariner, had gone to his account. 


Sir Sykes Denzil, who for some eighteen months 
miserably vegetated in a condition of bodily help- 
lessness and mental imbecility, yet lived long 
enough to be the survivor of his son and the last 
baronet of his race. The name of Sir Jasper was- 
never destined to figure under the heading of 
‘Denzil, Bart.’ in gilt-edged books of reference. 
The ex-captain of Lancers, receiving from .Pounce 
and Pontifex, on whom now devolved the virtual 
management of the Carbery estate, what those 
steady-going family lawyers regarded as a hand- 
some Mlowance, retired to the congenial clime of 
Monaco, there to await the final snapping of the 
slender thread which bound his father to life. 

Captain Denzil’s heart beat high as he swaggered 
for the first time into those sumptuous salom pre- 
sided over by M. Blanc, and flung his first hand- 
ful of gold pieces upon the green cloth, and won 
and won again day after day and night after 
night, having one of those runs of luck which are 
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captain was flushed with hope, in spite of the SSJlt have long since been 

stinginess with which Pounce and PnnHfoy i‘«f« mistress watches over the 

whole prudent hI“S ofBoveTnm'S'we'^ f ^ « 

the property had fallen since the retirement of « + i ^ ^ seques- 

» Wifcn^had thought S “ 

apparent. He had, to use his own turf phrase ^ Jiarrogate. 

‘scratched ’his marriage. He was away from the ms end. 

melancholy old jail in Devonshire. It could but “ ~ -— 

be a question of a few weeks or months, for Sir DKOLLEEIES IN ADVEETISIHG 
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rounded dropped mortally would make up for the possible absence of pilfer- 

Bv the denth of stiT- dTriroo nr. « <- u- -l i |^y Neither Will .the cleanliness answer 

.pS ,L^H,rnr; ^ ’Y ^ n 1 content with bustling only before the 

ened ..hortlj afterwards, Carbery Chase became employer’s eyes — a sure symptom of a slattern As 
'i^Siter,. it t probable that aornSb oatof Sacfwho 
i?H^°Hvrw **''"'* ieireBsea, however, seem but reads this adveiliaemeiit but trill be for imposiue 
muta^hS’^of rSifYf “‘tamed the herself though, perhaps, iucapable of cSi™ f 

confirmed old maids amongst their sprat, and about as nice as a Hottentot all such 
cquamtance, and expending most of their ample are w'arned not to give themselves useless trouble. 
Sson Znff fT^®' ? that' it On the other ban? a steacfy,Xn 

nM tl ^^ttechinent to answering the above description, will, by applying 

\ of a place not easily equalted I 

comfort; where the W‘ages are good and con- ' 

SpJd It is stautly increa.sing ; and where servants are treated i 

fellow-creatures, and with a kindness which, 
ie^T) J VaZ ^ original owners to the discredit . of their class, is seldom merited! 

1 *1 ® ® I^o^ce and Pontifex are Personal application to he made to Mr Danvers, 

1 w to have xn safe keeping the wills by Perfumer, No. 16 Craven Street, Strand. December 

Inch the co-hexresses have bequeathed the pro- 4, 1811’ 

Si^'nSeL^LmdUr^ householder who can get no recompense 

'tS hndt of T?,^i \vni^ 7 * mu improvements from a grasping landlord, will 

i he body of Euth Willis, alias Hold, was dis- not sympathise with the writer of this ? ‘Wanted 
ivered in a peat-moss adjoining the great morass immediately, to enable me to leave the house 
u I inhabited, 

1 ° '^^ 1 plight and condition in which I 
etty Mndge is the notable wile of a small farmer, found it, 500 Live Eats, for which 1 will gladly 
hose cowhouse and sheepfold were replenished pay the sum of five pounds sterling ; and as I 
irqugh the dowry which the moorland maiden cannot leave the farm attached thereto in the 
■ceived from the bounty of her friend and same order in which I got it without at least 
itron;MS. And for the Ladies Gladys, Maud, and Five Millions of Dockens, I do hereby promise 
ace Dev ere. are not their m arm ws + 1 .,. r ^ ^ 
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cliarms wMch might interfere with her acting as 
a foil to her charges, will be deemed inadmissible ; 
and she must he totally divested of matrimonial 
pretensions on her own account, having sufficient 
experience in the beau monde to decide with 
promptitude on the eligibility of invitations, with 
an instinctive discrimination of Alniack men and 
eldest sons. Address to Louisa, Twopenny Post 
Office, Great Mary-le-Bone Street. — N'.R Eo 
widow from Bath or Cheltenham will he treated 
with.' The second is as follows; ‘‘Wanted, for a 
newly erected Chapel, near Grosvenor ^ Square, a 
gentleman of elegant manners and insinuating 
address, to conduct the theological department of 
a refined audience. It is not necessary that he 
believe in the Thirty-nine Articles; but it is 
expected that he should possess a white hand and 
a diamond ring ; he will be expected to leave out 
vulgar ideas, and denunciations ■ against polite 
vices which he may meet with in the Bible. One 
who lisps, is near-sighted, and who has a due 
regard for amiable weaknesses, will be preferred. 
If he is of pleasing and accommodating manners, he 
will have a chance of being introduced .to the first 
company. Letters must be addressed to James 
Speculate, Esq., Surveyor’s Office, New Square, 
Mary-le-Bone.’ 

The Americans seem to be as smart in adver- 
tising as in everything else. On the fence of a 
graveyard a Pennsylvanian grocer inscribed in 
large white letters, ‘Use Jones’s bottled ale if 
you would keep out of here.’ A firm in the 
‘statuary line’ state that ‘those who buy tomb- 
stones of us look with pride and satisfaction 
upon the graves of their friends.’ What English 
schoolmaster would announce the termination of 
vacation thus : ‘ Flushing Institute. Dear Boys 
—Trouble begins Sept. 15 ?’ The following is 
the advertisement of an accomplished editor. 
‘Sensational, distressing details of revolting murders 
and shocking suicides respectfully solicited. Bible- 
class presentations and ministerial donation parties 
will be “done” with promptness and despatch. 
Eeports of Sunday-school anniversaries guaranteed. 
The local editor will cheerfully walk seventeen 
miles after Sunday-school to report a prize-fight. 
Funerals and all other melancholy occasions 
written up iu a manner to challenge admiration. 
Horse-races reported in the highest style of the 
rej^ortorial art. Domestic broils and conjugal 
felicities sought out with untiring avidity. Police- 
court proceedings and sermons reported in a 
manner well calculated to astonish the prisoner, 
magistrate, and preacher.’ The ‘ sharpness ’ of some 
of these Yankee advertisements is very amusing. 
Many of our readers must have heard of the New 
York merchant who left his space blank with 
the exception of this note, in very small type, 
at the bottom : ‘ This space was sold to A. E. 
Brennan & Co,, but as their business is sufficiently 
brisk already, they decline to use it,’— ‘A corre- 
spondent wants to know what kind of a broom the 
young lady in the novel used when she swept 
hack the ringlets from her classic brow. We don’t 
know, and shouldn’t answer if we did^ We only 
undertake to answer queries of a practical and use- 
ful character. If our correspondent, who we 
presume is a gentleman, had asked who was the 
best and most popular hatter in the city, we 
wbnld have promptly and unhesitatingly answered, 
James H. Chard of Broad- walk,’ 


During the civil war, hundreds of advertisements 
appeared like the following in the Tribune, 
February 1861. The attention is first riveted by 
the two lines : 

‘ Important from Charlestown ! 

Major Anderson taken ! ’ 

Then proceeds the detailed explanation. ‘ On the 
8th instant, about twelve hour,? before midnight, 
under cover of a bright sun, Colonel George 
S. Cooke, of the Charlestown Photographic Light 
Artillery, with a strong force made his way 
to Fort Sumter. On being discovered by the 
vigilant sentry, he ran up a flag of truce. The 
gate of the fortress being open, Colonel Cooke 
immediately and heroically penetrated to the 
presence of Major Anderson, and levelling a 
double-barrelled camera, demanded his uncondi- 
tional surrender in the name of E. Anthony and 
the Photographic Community. Seeing that resist- 
ance would he in vain, the Major at once surren- 
dered, and was borne in triumph to Charlestown, 
forwarded to New York, and is uow on sale in the 
shape of exquisite card photographs at twenty- 
eight cents per copy, by E. Anthony,’ &c. 

‘Manners make the man,’ was evidently the 
motto of the boarding-house proprietor who thus 
advertised; ‘Wanted, two or three boarders, such 
as go to bed without a ]Dipe or cigar in their mouth. 
I wish them to rise iu time to wash their faces and 
comb their heads before breakfast. When they 
put on their boots, to draw down their pants over 
them, and not have them rumpled about their 
knees, which is a sure sign of a rowdy.' When 
they sit down by the fire, not to put 'their feet 
on the mantel-piece nor spit in the bread-tray. 
And to pay their board weekly, monthly, or 
quarterly, with a smile upon their faces, and they 
wull find me as pleasant as an opossum up a 
persimmon tree.’ 

■ A good instance of the difference between 
precept and practice must be our last American 
specimen. It is from Harper’s Weeldy : ‘ Some of 
our contemporaries seem to think that tlxe triumph 
of their cause depended, like the fate of Jericho, 
upon the amount of noise made. In these days 
of refinement and luxury, an article of real 
intrinsic merit is soon appreciated, hence the 
unbounded and unparalleled success of— -Plantation 
Bitters.’ 

We must now say something of the matrimonial 
advertisements that appear from time to time 
in certain classes of publications. A few may be 
thus catalogued, for the benefit of those whose 
shyness has always prevented them investing in 
a specimen copy of the Matrimonial News. First 
iu the list is Sincere Polly, who describes herself 
as dark, high-spirited, and handsome. Next is 
Evelin^ eighteen, handsome, and accomplished, 
who will have three hundred a year when of age. 
Fanny declares herself to be a sweet-tempered 
and pretty girl, just seventeen. Annie Everard 
endeavours to attract by her modesty, in saying 
that she is eighteen, and not beautiful, only pretty. 
And Viola offers unducement in describing herself 
as seventeen, and Irish, merry, lively, and inclined 
to he stout. The following may well represent 
the gentlemen’s interest in matrimonial advertise- 
ments : ‘ Wanted, by a 3 ’-oung Gentleman just 
beginning Housekeeping, a Lady between eighteen 
and twenty-five Years of Age, with a good Educa- 
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tion, and a fortune not less than five thousand 
pounds ; sound Wind and Limb, Five Feet Pour 
Inches without her Shoes ; not fat, nor yet too 
lean ; good set of teeth ; no Pride nor Affectation ; 
not very talkative, nor one that is deemed a 
Scold ; but of a Spirit to resent an Affront ; of 
a charitable Disposition ; not over-fond of Dress, 
though always decent and clean ; that will enter- 
tain her Husband’s Friends with Affability and 
Cheerfulness, and prefer his Company to public 
Diversions and gadding about ; one who can keep 
his secrets, that he may open his Heart to her 
without reserve on all Occasions ; that can extend 
domestic Expenses with .Economy, as Prosperity 
advances, vidthout Ostentation ; and retrench them 
with cheerfulness, if occasion should require. 
Any Lady disposed to Matrimony, answering this 
Description, is desired to direct for Y. Z,, at the 
Baptist’s Head Coffee-house, Aldermanbury. — N.B. 
The Gentleman can make adequate Return, and 
is, in every Respect, deserving a Lady with the 
above Qualifications.’ So he says ! 

If we were all really sympathetic, the sight of a 
page of advertisements would excite in us thoughts 
akin to pity. How much, for instance, must 
those poor people whose advertisements appear 
under ‘Situations Wanted ’ have thought over their 
simple plans of life before writing them down 
in these advertisements ! How eagerly will they 
look out for answers ; and when hope deferred 
maketh their hearts sick, many will fancy that 
there is no business for them in the world ! Here 
is a record of those who have too much and of 
those who have not enough, lu the same page 
is advertised a Gaiety Theatre and a Mourning 
Establishment ; Toys for the Young and Funeral 
Requisites for the Old ; joys and sorrows, laughter 
and tears — a picture of the checkered life of man. 
But it is in. the ‘ Agony Column ’ of the leading 
journal that pathos culminates. Listen to the cry 
there uttered of some woman distressed by the 
infidelity of one whom she had loved not wisely 
perhaps but too well: ‘The one-winged Dove 
must die unless the Crane returns to be a shield 
against her enemies.’ The ne.xt is more strong- 
minded, though evidently penned under a sense of 
deep grievance : ‘ It is enough ; one man alone 
upon earth have I found noble. Away from me 
for ever ! Cold heart and mean spirit, you have 
lost what millions — empires — could not have 
bought, but which a single word trutlifuUy and 
nobly spoken might have made your own to all 
eternity. Yet you are forgiven ; depart in peace.’ 
i Ho doubt it was a relenting parent, whose stern- 
i ness has been subdued by the continued absence 
■ of his prodigal, who thus advertises : ‘ If H. R. 
will return, I will forgive him. — E. R.’ Responses 
to imperative conscience like the following are 
surely very touching : * Should tliis meet the eye 
of Two Sisters, at school many years ago at 
Prospect Place, Peckham-rye, the advertiser, with 
deep regret, acknowledges the doing of some acts 
attributed to them.’ 

The advertisements of swindlers and quacks 
have upon more than one occasion been noticed 
in these pages. Announcements of people who 
profess to have the secret of ‘ making two pounds 
per week by the outlay of ten shillings,’ who for 
two-and-sixpence worth of stamps will ‘ tell some- 
thing to onr advantage,’ or obtain ‘ an employment 
not nnsuited to a lady or gentleman ’ — these traps 


for governesses and gentlefolk of slender means 
are to be read in certain newspapers. Curious 
too are the answers received from time to time 
by persons with sufficient faith to make appli- 
cation to these advertisers. One reply received 
in return for half-a-crown’s worth of stamps, 
which were to have purchased much wisdom in. 
the way of money-saving, was this: ‘Never pay 
a hoy to look after yoixr shadow while you climb 
a tree to see into the middle of next week.’ 

THE VILLAGE MYSTERY. 


i ‘W hile at Hastings one day, the post brought I 
me an ill-spelt blotted letter, stating that the j 
writer knew my husband well ; that she also j 
knew me by sight, and had been one of the 
witnesses of our marriage in the church ; that she 
had some facts to impart to me ; and that I might 
call myself a lawfully wedded wife, but in reality 
was not so, although the service had been per- 
formed by a clergyman in due form. Naturally, I 
felt utterly indignant, and inclined to tear up the 
letter at once ; but I did not, putting it away 
carefully, in order some day to shew it to my 
husband. The circumstance, I own, disturbed me 
not a little ; and when, a few days later, came 
a second letter, inclosing a copy of a marriage 
certificate between my husband and another 
woman, my consternation could not be concealed 
I answered the, writer, at her request, telling her 
that I would grant the interview she asked for 
at Miss Wright’s rooms ; and leaving my baby in 
Kitty’s care, I went off to London to tell my 
friend all. She was shocked at what I had heard, 
but was disposed to treat it as an attempt to extort 
money from me. We waited in terrible suspense ; 
the person came, and I heard her story myself. 
She said that fifteen years before, my husband, 
who had been rather a wild gay young man at 
college, bad met and married her friend, who was 
an actress at some provincial theatre ; that he had 
thought her very pretty, as she was, and fallen in 
love with her ; but that her habits were so noto- 
riously profligate, and her love of drink became 
so strong, that they could not live together, and 
they separated, he allowing her a small inde- 
pendent income so long as she never troubled 
him. This went on for years ; the interest of the 
money was still drawn regularly, and therefore her 
friend must still be alive. She seemed to feel for 
me and my condition ; said she had gone to the 
church for the purpose of declaring that the 
marriage could not be ; but her heart failed her, 
and she let the ceremony go on. She now felt that 
it would be wrong to let matters go further, and 
ended by declaring that make what inquiries I 
pleased, 1 should find the story true. 

‘ I felt my heart .sink. If this woman were 
his wife, what was I? And my darling baby, my 
son of whom I was so proud, wffio and what was 
he ? The thought became too fearful. Miss Wright 
xmdertook to make all inquiries, I was too ill to 
do it myself. About a month after, she came to 
me. She said : “ Be brave, my darling ; it is all 
true.” I turned to .stone. I could not believe 
it. Gradually I learned from her what she had 
done. She had carefully examined the register 
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in tlie cliuTch, finding it esractlj corroborated the 
woman’s statement. She then went to the bank, 
and found that for fourteen years the same person 
had come to draw the same sum of money — one 
hundred pounds every quarter — with the utmost 
regularity. The clerk shewed her the receipt 
with the same signature so late as that April. 
What could I think? I felt ready to sink iiitp 
the ground for very shame. I was crushed with 
this fearful blow ; and worse than all, my idol was 
shattered, my trust in all that was good destroyed, 
my heart broken ! One idea beset me, that I must j 
hide myself at once. Whether I was wrong or ; 
right, God only knows. I could not reproach j 
him — my darling, whom I still loved so fondly ! 

I felt if he asked me still to return to him, I 
must; and yet, I thought it best to resist 
alT temptation. I wrote to the agents, and 
countermanded my cabin which I had bespoken. 
I packed iny clothes and the jewels which he had 
given me, and left them with Miss Wright. I 
bought a small outfit of underdinen and plain 
dresses, marked my things simply with my initials, 
M, B., which chanced to he the same as before 
my marriage, and after some delay, succeeded in 
obtaining my present situation as governess with 
Mrs Nixon. The place seemed a very desirable 
-.one — quiet and retired, as Mr Nixon, with whom I 
made all the arrangements, told me that his wife 
would live very quietly during his absence in 
India. I came, leaving my precious hoy with Miss 
Wright and Kitty ; but 1 could not live without 
him, my heart yearned after him so eagerly. I 
wrote to Miss Wright, and asked her to send him 
with my faithful Kitty down to see me, saying 
that I would find some suitable lodging when they 
came. To avoid remark, they were to pass this 
station, go on to the next, sleep there, and come 
over when I let them know that I could see 
them. I see you guess the rest. Dr Summers. 

* Yes ; it was my own child I called you to help 
me to rescue on that terrible night. I could not 
rest; and made an excuse to Mrs Nixon that 
I wanted to take some wine down to poor old 
Jackson. I hoped to catch one glimpse of my 
treasure as the train passed through the station. 
Twas late, and only arrived in time to see the 
accident. Poor Kitty’s life was forfeited ; and you 
csan scarcely wonder now at my almost frantic 
state of mind. Since then, I have lived as well as 
I could, paid good Mrs Coulson for her care of tlie 
child, to whom I yearn with all a mother’s deejiest 
love, and whom I dare not own ; and hut for this 
afiair of my ring, which I cannot help treasuring, 
and the absence of Miss Wright abroad, causing 
me to risk addressing Mrs Goutson’s letters myself, 
this mystery would have remained unravelled. 
When I have left Mrs Nixon, I will write and tell 
her all my story. How often I have longed to 
confide in your darling Hilda, no one knows j but 
I did not dare to do so until now.’ 

She did not tell her tale as I have told it, hut 
with many interruptions, sobs, and choking tears, ' 
especially when she spoke of her husband, and of 
their mutu,al love, and of the cruel deception of 
which she believed him as well as herself to be 
the victim. ‘ He did not knowingly commit this 
sin,’ she cried. ‘ I am. convinced he thought his 
wretched wife was dead ; yet I dare not write to 
him to ask him. If he said the one word: 
“ Come,” I must go.’ 


Hilda’s eyes were wet with tears ; but never had 
she to my eyes looked so charming as now, when 
she sat holding that poor weary head against her 
bosom. At last she looked up. 

‘ Now Harry,’ she began, ‘ what can you do to 
help her ?’ she saici 

‘ 1 fear but little,’ I replied. ‘ Indeed I can do 
nothing except go over again the ground Miss 
Wright has already traversed ; but to do this I 
must know still further particulars— the names of 
persons and places, and the precise dates of the 
various events as nearly as possible.’ 

‘ I cannot tell you more just now, Dr Summers,’ 
said Miss Brown. ‘ I am very tired ; hut I will 
make a full written statement of all that has 
occurred, which you will please consider as 
intrusted to you and Hilda alone.’ 

‘Of course,’ I answered, ‘any confidence you 
may repose in us is sacred. I dare not raise false 
hopes in your heart, Miss Brown ; but from what 
you tell me of the character of your husband, I 
cannot believe he is guilty of any intentional 
deceit towards you.’ 

‘ God bless ji-qu for these words ! ’ she said 
earnestly, ‘and thank you for all your kindness. 
You and Hilda may believe me when I say that 
although my visit here this evening has been a 
very painful one, the sympa-thy you have giveu 
me has gone far to lighten my load of suffering. 
I feel that you believe me, and look upon me as 
an unhappy but yet innocent woman ; and some- 
how — why, I know not — ^you have given me a 
spark of hope.’ 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘we will hope the spark may 
kindle into a bright flame before long. At .all 
events, I will do my best, when you give me all 
the promised information.’ 

She pressed my hand warmly, drew down her 
veil, and took leave of us ; and when Hilda and 
I were alone, we talked the matter over. 

‘I believe I know a great deal more about it 
than any one else,’ I said ; * but you really must 
not ask me to-night, my darling, for I have a 
great deal to think about, and when I have- 
arranged my ideas, you shall know all.’ 

‘You are a horrid tantalising wretch,’ said 
Hilda ; ‘ but if you won’t tell, you vfon’t, I suppose, 
•Is there any use teasing you ? ’ 

‘None whatever,’! cried, laughing; ‘spare your- 
self the trouble ; only a few hours more and you 
shall know all I can idiscover.’ 

‘ Good-bye, then,’ said she ; ‘ I will have nothing 
more to say to you to-night.’ 

‘ Good-bye,’ said I, and went. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Next day having been summoned to see a patient 
some twenty miles from home, I took the rail ; 
and on my return journey homewards two gentle- 
men were my fellow-travellers, who.se only peculi- 
arity seemed to he their Targe number of rugs, 
hat-boxes, bags, and other travelling equifanents, 
with which the centre seats of the compartment 
were filled. After a while, I ventured a remark 
about the weather and the war-news, and was 
answered by the gentleman opposite me, who 
said ; ‘ My friend and I feel it very cold, as we 
only arrived yesterday from India, and have been 
travelling all night.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ said I, * I fear you will find England 



‘They are all well/ I answered, 'and daily sir, because Miss Morton wanted him at the 
expecting tlm telegram which was to announce Rectory for a hit this afternoon ; and I was just 
your arrival in England.’ cleaning myself ready to take him.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mr Nixon, ‘I hope my wife will All this time Colonel Beauchamp had watched 
not be too much startled ; but 1 could not resist the baby with the most intense interest ; his gaze 
the pleasure of giving her a surprise. But may I seemed riveted upon the child ; at last he said, in 
have the honour of knowing to whom I am a low hoarse voice : ‘ Did yon say that child has 
speaking?’ neither father nor mother ? Who is it? Where did 

I handed him my card, and also one to his it come from ? ’ 
companion, who up to this period had scarcely ‘It is a long story,’ said I— 'too long to tell 
spoken a word. He took my card now, read it you now. But if you care to hear it, and 
and bowed, then drawing one from his pocket- have time to listen, I will tell it to you some 

hook, handed it to me. On it was printed, day.’ 

‘Lieutenant-colonel Beauchamp, 140th Regiment.’ 'Those eyes are hers, her own ; she speaks to 

I started. Here was the man whom I had deter- me again in them ! ’ he murmured to himself, in 

mined to find— the man of whom my brother had so low a voice that I scarcely heard him. Then 
written— the man who had deceived Miss Brown— aloud : ‘I am very fond of children, Dr Summers, 
the father of the child. I scanned his face atten- Do you think Baby would come to me ?’ 
lively — a handsome sensible face — one with deep ‘ t am sure he would,’ I replied, as I placed 

lines of care and anxiety on the wide forehead the little one in those great strong arms. How 

and about the mouth ; a bright keen blue eye, tenderly he took it, how eagerly he looked into its 
which one could imagine flashing with anger at little face! At length his eye fell upon the child’s 
injustice or wrong ; yet withal, one that could he frock, of some bright blue material, with a strip of 

f entle and loving as a woman’s; one that could delicate embroidery round it. ‘Why, I drew this 
e no trifler with a woman’s heart and fame. pattern myself!’ he cried. — 'Mr Summers, you 

I mused thus for some minutes, and at last may think me very strange, but I musi know the 
said : ' If I mistake not, Colonel Beauchamp, my story of this child. My whole happiness, my bliss 
brother, Tom Summers, is in your regiment.’ or my misery for ever, may depend upon it! 

‘Is he your brother?’ said the colonel, as his When may I come to you ?’ 
face lit up with pleasure. ‘There is not a better ‘I shall he at home and ready for you at five 
fellow living. This is indeed a singular rencontre, o’clock this afternoon,’ I said, 'and will tell you 
I am very glad to have met you and he cordially faithfully all I know.’ 

held out his hand. He pressed my hand. 'I will surely come,’ 

I took it ; and we talked on for a while, Mr he said ; and then hastened after Mr Nixon, who, 
Nixon observing ' You see, I was quite right, naturally anxious to reach his home, was wonder- 

Beauchamp, to insist on your coming down to the ing at his friend’s delay. 

Poplars with me. Here is one pleasant result 1 hurried to the Rectory, and sat long with 
already.’ Hilda, telling her all my thoughts and notions 

‘Yes,’ said the colonel, a weary shade of pain about Miss Brown and her story, and shewing 
and anxiety corning over his face. ‘ But I must her my brother’s letter. She was in the wildest 
not stay long with you, Nixon ; you know my excitement, and could scarcely control herself, 
business is urgent.’ ‘To think, Harry, that you have got it all 

'A day or two’s rest in the country won’t hurt right already 1’ she cried, dancing about the room, 
you at all events,’ said his friend ; ‘ and I believe ‘ Oh, how delicious ! ’ 

we are just at Creston. — Is it not so, Dr Sum- ‘You forget, darling, that though Miss Brown, 
mers?’ may be the lady Colonel Beauchamp married, it 

‘Yes,’ said I ; ‘here we are.’ And we all three is not yet proved that she is his wife,’ said I. ■ 
alighted, sent on the impedimenta by a convey- ‘Ob, I don’t know,’ cried Hilda. 'I know it 
ance, and walked up the village together. Thi? is all right ; and it must, and it shall, and it will 
air was cold ; but it was a sunny day, very season- be right! I am quite sure about it! So don’t you 
able and pleasant, and we enjoyed the brisk go and be disagreeable, and croak so.’ 
walk. As we approached Mrs Coulson’s cottage, At last we arranged that Hilda was to persuade 
baby was trying to peep over the board placed Miss Brown to spend the evening with her ; and 
across the threshold to prevent his tumbling down that if all went well, I was to bring Colonel Beau- 
the door-step ; and when he caught sight of me, champ to the Rectory about six o’clock. If things 
he stretched out his little arms for his accustomed did not turn out rightly, I was to send Hilda a note, 
toss. I own I was so excited myself, that the afternoon 

‘ Hollo, Master Baby ! what are you doing there wore away very, very slowly ; but as five o’clock 
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struck, Colonel Beairchaxnp entered my little 
study ; and drawing a chair to the cosy fire, I bade 
him be seated. 

‘ You must think me a strange being,’ he began, 
‘to crave an interview with you on "this subject 
so soon ; but I must tell you my story, if you will 
let me, and then you will see how iny happiness 
or misery may depend on the tale you have to 
relate.’ 

I assured him, as before, that I was ready 
to tell him all I linew ; and he proceeded, relat- 
ing what had occurred, exactly as iny brother 
had told it to me, up to the time of his marriage 
and departure lor India. He dwelt long on his 
unbounded love for his wile, on her apparently 
boundless love for him. Conjecture was hope- 
le.ss ; he could not suggest any motive for 
her abandonment of him. He then told me 
of the wonderful and startling likeness in our 
mysterious baby to his, lost wife, and of the 
strange similitude of the pattern of the embroidery 
on the infant’s dress to one he had himself 
designed for his wife of her favourite dowers, 
the Marguerites. 

When he paused, I asked abruptly : ‘ Did you 
see Miss Brown at the Poplars ?’ 

‘ Who is she ?’ he asked. ‘1 know no Miss 
, Brown.’ » 

‘ She is governess there,’ I returned. ‘ You are 
aur^ou did not see her V 
‘ Elxcuse me, Dr Summers ; you are not listening 
to me,’ he said coldly. ‘ I have taxed your atten- 
tion too long and too selfishly. I know no one 
of that name, nor do I care to. Why should I 
look at the governess ? What is she to me ? I 
tell you a story that deeply affects me and my 
life’s happiness, and you begin to talk about some 
Miss Brown, who, if I remember right, I heard is 

about to leave under rather disgraceful ’ 

‘ Hold ! ’ I cried starting up. * If I mistake not, 
Miss Brown is the mother of that child you saw ; 
Miss Brown once believed herself your wife,’ 

‘ Once believed ! What do you mean 1 * cried 
the colonel. ‘ Speak qirickly. Do not keep me in 
suspense. Toll me the worst, and may God help 
me to bear it 1 ’ 

I made him sit down, while I told him as 
rapidly aard as clearly as I could all Miss Brown’s 
story. His face lit up as he heard of the love she 
bore him, her grief at parting from him, her joy 
in the thought of reunion. But when ,l came to 
the dreadful letter she had received, and its con- 
tents, he started up, exclaiming: ‘It is a false- 
hood! She is my own true wife, and nothing 
else !’ I went on, heedless of the interruption, and ! 
told how Miss Wright had, or thought she had J 
proved the facts. i 

He pondered long, hiding his face between his 
hands ; when he raised it, it was very pale. He 
said with a deep sigh: ‘My poor darling, how 
.she has suffered. All I can do from this time 
will he to devote myself to making her happy ; 
and so I will, God helping me ! I will explain 
everything to yon now. Dr Summers, as I ought 
to liave done long ago to my wife ; hut the tale 
of sin and shame was, I thought, unfit for her pure 
ears to hear. That woman who wrote to my wife 
was right, I had been married before. When a 
%y at college, I was fascinated by a woman who 
was a singer at one of the music halls, fancied 
myself in love, and was induced by her to marry 


her. Her name was Jirlia West; and we were 
legally married in the church and by the clergy- 
man named in that unhappy letter to my wife, 
which I take it was written by my first wife’s 
companion and friend, who"' was present at our 
marriage. I was scarcely of age myself ; and 
had no sooner been entrapped into the busi- 
ness, than I found it became a cur.se to both 
of us. We lived a wretched life for about a year ; 
when my wife, chafing at the restraint and decorum 
I insisted upon, left me to pursue her former 
calling. She rapidly went downwards deeper 
and deeper, and for some time I heard notliing 
of her. At last I was appealed to. Her health 
was broken ; her voice, her only means of support, 
was gone ; and exacting from her a promise to 
live quietly and respectably with her inother and 
crippled brother, who were really honest people, 
I, as in duty bound, made her an allowance, to he 
regularly drawn, by a solicitor in the town in 
which she lived, every quarter-day. Four years 
ago, she died, leaving me a letter containing an 
earnest appeal on behalf of her aged mother and 
invalid brother, who, she represented, would be 
deprived now of the comfortable home she had 
been able to give them. I heard that her life in 
latter years had been a reformed one, and found, 
on inquiry, that her statements respecting her rela- 
tions were true. I therefore desired the lawyer 
to continue drawing the same allowance as before 
for the family ; and hence this dreadful mistake 
has arisen. Had Miss Wright gone a little further, 
and insisted on seeing the person who signed the 
receipts, she would have found out all ; , but she 
must have jumped very hastily, I fear, at a con- 
clusion. — My poor darling!’ he added, springing 
up and seizing his hat ; ‘ I must go and find her 
at once,’ 

‘ Stay,’ said I, ‘one moment. Mrs Beauchamp is 
at the Rectory now ; h\\t remember she does not 

know, she is unprepared ; she Would it not 

be better if some one’— — 

‘No, Dr Summers! ’ he said firmly, ‘My wife 
shall hear the story from no one but myself, and I 
must do it at once. It null not take long to con- 
vince her,’ he added smiling; ‘nor, I think, to 
gain her forgiveness. Let me go.’ 

I assented silently. He pressed my hand, very 
warmly. ‘ I little dreamt- of finding such a friend, 
an hour ago,’ he said. ‘ God bless you ! ’ 

‘Nay,’ said I, ‘I have done nothing except keep 
my eyes and ears open.’ 

‘ To some purpose, at all events,’ he added, as 
he linked his arm within mine, and with long 
rapid strides walked on. 

Five minutes later we were at the Rectory, I 
walked in unannounced ; and opening the library 
door a very little, we looked in. Tlie room was 
lit up with the warm glow of a bright wood-fire, 
Hilda sat in her own little chair beside it ; and at 
her feet sat Miss Brown, or rather Mrs Beauchamp. 
Her face was very sad, and the traces of tears 
were in her eye.s and on her cheeks. I closed the 
door quickly, gave three loud sharp knocks upon 
it, and we entered. Hilda started up, ‘All is 
well, my darling,’ I whispered. I saw a slight figure 
dart forward, then pause suddenly, and holding by 
the table, lift a iaee as white as a,shes to the 
intruder. I saw Colonel Beauchamp dash for- 
ward and strain her to his heart, murmuring loving 
words : ‘ My wife, my darling wife ! ’ And then 
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I whispered to Hilda ; ‘ Come away ; let us leave heat, to cover the present rate of the suu’s radia- 
them now.’ ^ tion for fifty million years. Twice that velocity 

Hilda was quite overcome, and I carried her would give two hundred million years’, four 
off, shedding tears of joy. In a few moments she times that velocity would give eight hundred 
fled away, and running to the drawing-room, million years’ heat, and so on without limit.’ 
seized the hahy, who was .sitting on Mrs Morton’s From these statements some notion may he formed 
lap. She carried him to the door of the library, as to the character of the discussion. Beaders who 
Avliich she gently opened, and having deposited desire to study the whole of the argument will 
the little one just within the floor, she ran find it in the PAiZosopA-icai ilfa«/irnn«for July, 
back to me, saying: ‘How they’re all right. Last year an astronomer at Cologne, while 
Begin and tell me the whole story, Harry. I examining the Mare Vaporum, a central portion of 
told Margaret everything would come right when the moon’s surface, discovered a crater which, after 
you took it in haiid.’ comparison of lunar maps and correspondence with 

‘ No,’ said I ; ‘ I think the baby did it. Let ns other observers, was pronounced to be new. In 
go and tell the story to the elders now, or they the spring of the present year the discovery was 
will think us quite demented.’ And so we did ; made puhlic, and the crater has been seen by 
and the universal verdict was : ‘ The baby did it’ astronomers in England and other parts of Europe. 

And surely no happier people were in the It is described as ‘ about three miles in diameter, 
world that night than we people of Creston, deep and full of shadow,’ situated among a number 
How proud little Mrs Beauchamp looked of her of small craters. The fact, therefore, seems to be 
tall soldierly husband ; how she laughed and cried, well established, and it oj^ens an interesting field 
and nearly devoured the baby ! And with what of inquiry, A newly formed crater implies an 
loving eyes her gallant soldier looked down at active volcano ; and with a volcano in activity the 
her, as if he never could believe in his recovered moon cannot be the lifeless mass so often described 
happiness, kir and Mrs Nixon came down in the by astronomers and physicists. Gases in large 
evening, very happy likewise ; aird as for Hilda quantities must be present ; chemical action must 
and me, no need to say much on that score. he going on accompanied by alternatious of 

Next Sunday, the church witnessed within its temperature ; and after all, there is perhaps not 
walls the baptism of the baby at last — Arthur such a deprivation of atmosphere as is commonly 
Henry Beauchamp, after its father and its god- supposed. These are questions to which investi- 
father, my unworthy self; and Hilda stood as god- gators may betake themselves with ample scope 
mother. Every one was glad, every one was for the exercise of ingenuity and, it may he, 
happy, except poor little Mrs Coulson, who, advantage to physical science, 
though well cared for, lamented her severe trial — Professor Baeyer (Liebig’s successor at Munich) 
the parting with Baby. has after years of patient investigation succeeded 

And in the beauteous summer-time, amid in producing indigo blue by chemical means in his 
the cheering of the people and the ringing of laboratory. Organic chemistry has thereby made 
the hells and the blessings of all around us, a most importaut step iu advance ; for although 
I carried off iny wife ; and among our dearest the process is far too costly for practical use, it is a 
and most valued friends are Colonel Beauchamp great thing to know that a substance can thus be 
and Margaret ; and the tale of The Village built up aud produced by synthetical research ; 
Mystery is often asked for, aud often told to and we may faudy assume that, as with so many 
eager listeners. other abstruse discoveries, a practical application 

' of it -will some day be brought to light. 

It appears that physicists expect to find good 
THE MONTH: employment for the telephone as a measurer, or 

rather detector of vibrations, which because of 
• their rapidity cannot be detected by any other 
Dr CrolIi, F.B.S,, in a discussion on the Origin means. 

of Nebulee, assumes that the inquiry would be The vibrations of the metallic disk will pre- 
facilitated by first endeavouring to explain the duce electric currents in a conductor therewith 
origin of our sun. He does not mean the matter connected, and these, as Mr W. H. Preece stated 
of which the sun is made ; hut in what way the while discoursing on the subject to the Physical 
sun came to be a sun, and what was the source of Society, are so minute that he has ‘ failed hitherto 
its light and heat 1 Difficult as the question is, it to make even an approximate measurement of 
seems simple when we know that the sun must their minuteness. We have no known standard 
have derived its energy (light and heat) either to compare them with : we can only trust to the 
from Gramtation or from Motion in Sjoace. If it ear, and that is not only deceptive but variable, 
is not one nor the other, it is not worth while to They are certainly less than one millionth of an 

S ursue the inquiry. But, in the words of Dr ordinary w'orking current.’ 

roll, ‘ the important difference between the two is ‘ However small,’ continues Mr Preece, ‘ and 
that the store of energy derivable from gravitation however sudden the currents may be, the tele- 
could not possibly have exceeded twenty to thirty phone records them with great accuracy ; no 
million years’ supply of heat at the present rate of known form of galvanometer or galvanoscope will 
radiation, whereas the store derivable from motion do so,’ Thus it is an admirable appliance for 
in space, depending on the rate of that motion, testing magneto-electric coils and spirals and other 
may conceivably have amounted to any assignable apparatus, and especially for discovering leaks in 
quantity. Thus a mass equal to that of the sun, insulators and supports. ‘ Its delicacy has de- 
nioving with a velocity of four hundred and tected the presence of currents in wdres contiguous 
seventy-six miles per second, possesses in virtue to wires conveying currents, which have always 
of that motion energy sufficient, if converted into been suspected, but have been evident only on 
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wires running side by side for, say, two hundred 
miles. In fact, the most delicate apparatus has 
hitherto failed to detect the presence of these 
currents by induction in short underground wires ; 
but the telephone responds to these currents when 
the wires rim parallel for a few feet only. Thus, 
between one floor and another floor, at the General 
Post-office, it has been impossible to converse by 
means of the telephone through a wire,- owing to 
the presence of these currents of induction from 
the innumerable working wires contiguous to it ; 
and through some of the underground pipes of 
the streets of London sounds are inaudible when 
the wires are working.’ 

These facts, alike curious and interesting, bear 
out statements we made some time ago while 
explaining the working of the telephone, and make 
it clear that in that apparatus physicists have au 
instrument of surprising capabilities, the applica- 
tions of which it is not easy to predict. Mr 
Preece has spoken distinctly and easily ■ with 
telephones that had no permanent magnet what- 
ever, the core of the coil being of soft^iron ; and 
he has come to the conclusion that with the 
existing apparatus conversation might be held 
through a single wire- cable two hundred miles 
long. It is ef no use, he says, to shout into a 
telephonoj and much depends on the power and 
quality of the voice. Among the functionaries of 
the Post-oflice there is one whose voice is heard 
‘ through resistances that have drowned all other 
voices.’ The same remark applies to hearing ; and 
trained ears will make out phrases which would 
be obscure to others. ‘Singing always comes 
through with remarkable distinctness 5 and the 
sounds of a wind-instrument-— cornet or bugle- 
are reproduced with startling force. A bugle 
sounded in London was heard distinctly over the 
large Com Exchange of Basingstoke by a thousand 
people.’ • 

Professor Blake, of Brown University, United 
States, has devised ‘ a method of recording articu- 
late vibrations by means of photography.’ He 
fastens to the vibrating disk in the mouth-piece of 
a telephone a small mirror, on which a beam of 
fight from a heliostat is made to fall. This beam 
reflected downwards from the mirror passes through 
a lens and iorms at the focus an inten.sely lumi- 
nous disk which can be used for photography. A 
sensitised plate, lying on a small carriage, is made 
to travel under the disk, the actinic rays falling 
on the plate produce the usual effect, and the 
movements of the „ mirror when a voice speaks 
into the mouth-piece, are photographed in a series 
of complex and beautiful curves varying with the 
tone and manner of delivery. The velocity of 
the carriaije can be varied at pleasure, from 
twelve to forty inches per second ; but the greater 
the speed the longer must be the plate: up to 
twenty-four inches in some instances. This Brief 
sketch will perhaps suffice to shew that Professor 
Blake’s method in the hands of skilful investi- 
gators opens a way for the study and analysis of 
the phenomena of articulate speech. 

Among recent scientific news from America is' 
an item stating that the microphone has been 
successfully used for speaking from a. boat to a 
diver at work under water in Boston harbour. 

As usual the Eoyal Agricultural- Society’s 
annual meeting shewed, that the makers of imple- 
ments for the &rm and dairy are stiE active with 


improvements. ‘ Harvesters ’ wore exhibited which 
collect the cut corn, bind" it into sheaves Avith 


wire or string, and by the action of a fork of 
suitable size toss the sheaf off the platform ‘ with- 
out knocking out ripe grain.’ _ llucli ingenuity 
appears in the contrivances for fastening the ends 
of the wire by a twi.st, or of the string by knots. 
One ties a double reef knot ; another a clove 
knot, concerning which it is stated that ‘the 
movement by which a hook is made to turn the 
string, pull it through the loop, and afterwards 
release it, is peculiar and remarkable.’ Another 
twists the ends of the string, then twists a portion 
of the band over them, which has ‘precisely the 
same effect as tucking the ends under.’ 

An improved sowing and spreading machine 
sows grain or artificial manure broadcast across a 
breadth of sixteen yards, and thus makes very 
quick work of sowing an acre. — ^A four-furrow 
seed-cover draAvn by one horse is contrived to 
spread a tliin layer of earth over seed sown broad- 
cast, and arrange it in regular rows ; and a farm- 
yard manure-cart will distribute the manure by 
a movement actuated by the cart-wheel. 

A inachine for cutting and trimming hedges is 
a novelty. It is drawn by two horses ; from one 
side projects a movable lever carrying a cutter 
bar which, as the machine travels, trims one side 
of tlie hedge ; then being turned completely over, 
it trims the farther side j‘ and lastly, held in a 
horizontal position, it cuts the top of the hedge 
to a uniform height. Its capabilities are such 
that it will snip off branches an inch thick as well 
as twigs. In a general account of this machine, 
we are informed that ‘the arrangements for adjust- 
ing the position of the cutter and the supporting 
arm, and for lengthening or shortening the arm 
without interference with the gear by which the 
movement of the knife is maintained, are of the 
simplest description.’ 

Recent improvements in ploughing-machinery. 
shew ingenious adaptations of means to ends. A 
revolving drum is fitted to the engine itself. Two 
such engines, one at each side of the field, travel 
slowly along, and a rope stretched from drum to 
drum hauls the plough to and fro. Another 
method retains the use of the anchor ; but the 
anchor moves itself along one headland while the 
engine moves along the other. Thus the length 
of" rope is reduced to the absolute requirement, 
and two men and a boy suffice for the whole of 
the work. By yet another modification the iveight 
of the engine is made to serve as anchorage, and 
the trouble of moving the separate pulleys, 'blocks, 
and anchors is obviated. Clearly the days of the 
‘ slow ’ agriculturist are over. 

To compress six trusses of hay into the compass 
of a single truss is an achievement worth notice. 
It has been done by a machine erected in the 
Royal 'Dockyard, "Woolwich, capable of exerting a 
pressure of two tons on the square inch under the 
operation of hydraulic power. If six, or even 
three cargoes of hay can thus be compressed into 
the space of one, the economy in transport will be 
important, 

' It is now known that a milk- can must be not 
only a big vessel into which milk may be poured, 
but sometMng else. There must be some means 
of preventing shaking of the milk, and of ventila- 
ting it during a long railway journey ; and a 
proper can must be easy to, fill, easy to empty, 
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and easy to clean. Cans were shewn which ful- 
filled these conditions ; and among the milk- 
coolers was one which will keep a large quantity 
of milk during not less than twelve hours at a 
temperature below forty degrees Fahrenheit 

To prevent the rising of cream, there was an 
automatic milk agitator, in which the water, flow- 
ing through the outer casing of the vat to keep 
the contents cool, falls upon a small water-wheel, 
which being unevenly balanced, gives an inter- 
mittent motion to a rake or stirrer in the npper 
portion of the milk in the vat. In this way milk for 
cheese-making can he kept for many hours without 
rising of the cream ; whereas a continuous and 
regular motion of the rake would produce butter. 
Among the competing churns, the best was one 
broxight from Holstein, a country in, which all 
dairy-work is carried to high perfection. 

From Finisterre, the Land’s End of France, a 
reef of rocks of ill repute among manners stretches 
out seven miles into the sea. Wrecks were so 
frequent, that the French government caused a 
survey to be made, with a view to build a light- 
house ; and Ar-Men, one of the outermost rocks, 
about fifteen metres long and eight broad, -was 
chosen as the site. But owing to violent currents 
and, waters proverbially turbulent, it was as 
difficult and dangerous to land on as the Skerry- 
vore. The work was begun in 1867, in which year 
landing could be effected seven times only, and 
in a total of eight hours’ work fifteen holes were 
pierced. In 1868 there were si.\teen landings, 
eighteen hours of work, forty holes were pierced, , 
and the rock was levelled for the first courses of 
masonry. In 1869 the placing of the stones 
was commenced, while an experienced fisherman 
watched the sea and gave warning when a great 
wave was rushing in ; and it was found at the end 
of the season that twenty-five cubic metres of stone 
had been fixed. In 1877 the number of landings 
was greater than in any previous year, and the solid 
- masonry was raised to more than twelve metres 
above the highest tides ; and it is now expected 
that the tower, which will rise forty feet above 
, high-water, will be completed by 1880. 

! Ere long another of these adventurops enter- 
prises win be going on nearer home ; for the 
Trinity Board have determined to build a new 
lighthouse of grand dimensions on the Eddy- 
stone. 

A correspondent informs us that the eheclc- 
till — the patentees of which are Messrs Lincolne 
and Lofts of Cambridge — described in The Month 
for June last, was invented by a self-taught . 
mechanic at Cambridge, who had previously con- 
structed a bottle-washing machine which, worked 
by a man and a boy, will wash and clean from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred dozen bottles in 
a day, A tank is filled with an alkaline solution : 
two dozen bottles secured in an iron basket are 
sunk at once into the bath, as it may be called, and 
the ‘ dirt ’ is immediately removed by the action of 
the solittion. Each bottle is then brushed inside 
by a whirling brush, is effectually rinsed by a jet 
of water from a perpendicular pipe which fits the 
neck, and is immediately wheeled away to the 
firying-room. This, it will be seen, is a great 
improvement on the ordinary way of bottle- 
washing I hot water is not required j and it appears 
that the saving by diminution of breakage soon 
pays the cost of the machine. 


Eeferring to the water-supply of Kidderminster, 
which until comparatively recent times has been 
obtained from wells of doubtful purity, we are 
glad to learu that these have been condemned, 
and that the town is now supplied from an 
artesian well which is capable of yielding a 
million gallons of wholesome water daily, ‘ The 
cost,’ we are told, is being repaid to the inhabit- 
ants, ‘not only in the improved health of the 
town, but in the revenue which the sale of water 
was turning in,’ 

THE MOTJHTAIH TAEH. 

A HIOHIiANB TEADITION. 

In a lonely glen, surrounded by lofty mountains, 
and miles from any habitation, lies a small loch 
or tarn, around which tradition hath cast a legend 
of the olden time. Situated amid the Grampians, 
the scenery is wild and rugged ; such a scene 
amidst which the wanderer may pause, and feel 
that the hand of man has never disturbed Hature 
in her solitude. 

Tears and years ago, when the turbulent state 
of Scotland rendered life and property insecure, 
a large amount of treasure was supposed to have 
been thrown into the loch, there to escape detec- 
tion, and to await the return of peaceful times to 
enable it to be recovered. It had been thrown 
into its hiding-place in the night by those who 
possessed it, and the secret had been solemnly 
sworn to on the naked blade of a ^irk — an old 
form of Highland oath, held to be binding and 
sacred. Time passed, and quiet times or necessity 
induced those who held the secret 'to attempt to 
recover the treasure. In those primitive days, ap- 
pliances were limited, and the first attempt failed, 
from inability to reach the bottom. Months were 
spent in the manufacture of rope from hide.?, in 
hopes that the dark water would yet give up the 
coveted treasure it held within its inky depths. 
By different routes, in the lone hours of night, 
the holders of the secret assembled on the shores 
of this Highland tarn, and vainly tried to reach 
the bottom. Fathom after fathom went down, 
but to no avail. Again and again, with increased 
lengths of rope, did these midnight seekers after 
gold prosecute their task, but to end in dis- 
appointment. The loch yielded nothing save now 
the almost certain fact, that it was unfathomable. 

Teal'S rolled away, and no further attempts were 
made, since dispirited they agreed to abandon the 
hopeless toil to fiithom Lochan Kin Dhoan, or 
the bottomless loch, as they then styled it ; nor 
was it ever again attempted by those who first 
essayed it. Subsequent, however, to their last 
failure, an incident occurred that, in that age of 
superstition, cast around the loch the weird belief 
that it was haunted. 

In a baronial keep lived a chief in all the rude 
pomp of feudal pride. His lady had died, and left 
an only daughter, who, now grown up to woman- 
hood, presided over the household. Her father’s 
temper was haughtjyand imperious, and he ruled 
every one around him with stern sway. As was the 
custom in those days, he had long been at enmity 
with a neighbouring chief ; but Love laughs at 
I Highland pride as well as at locksmiths. His 
I neighbour had a son, who became enamoured I 
with the maiden. But how was the fatal gulf of , 
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feudal strife to be bridged 1 Time went on. Stolen 
interviews, wben by accident they met, or when 
her father was absent, were all that the young 
hearts could glean from the stern hate of both the 
parents ; till, unable to bear the long wea^ weeks 
that occasionally prevented their meeting, the 
young chieftain determined to beard the lion in 
his den, and demand the hand of his daughter. 
Accompanied by an escort, he arrived before the 
drawbridge, and demanded an interview with the 
chief. The interview over, the young chieftain 
with a heavy heart recrossed that drawbridge, 
and doffed his bonnet to a fair form on the 
battlements. 

It was some time before they again met. The 
chief had irsed harsh words and harsh measures to 
his daughter j- hiit ‘^Love will find out the way;’ and 
at the next meeting of the lovers they had arranged 
to elope. The strong power of woman’s love nerved 
her for the deed ; the cold heartless home she was 
about to leave seemed to palliate the act. The 
temporary absence of the old chief afforded oppor- 
tunity. On a dark Hovember evening about two 
hours after sunset, a horse bearing the young 
chieftain and his intended bride was wending 
its way with difficulty along the rugged mountain- 
path, amid the darkness, when the sound of horses’ 
hoofs was heard. To turn was to encounter foes 
behind (as well as in front) if foes they were, as 
doubtless the flight of the lady had been dis- 
covered at the castle; besides, the nature of the i 
ground and darkness rendered flight hopeless. 
To move a little to- the side, and quietly await j 
the chance of being passed in the darkness, was i 
all that now remained to the youthful lovers. 
The night had hitherto been dark but still. The 
wind was now sweeping over the dark moor, and 
hurrying the black clouds across the sky with 
increasing violence. The young chief felt the fair 
hand that held his girdle tighten as the sound of 
the horses’ hoofs was heard ; hut no scream, no 
signs of fear. All had as yet gone well ; when a 
gleam of moonlight lit up the .scene and revealed 
a party of horsemen scarce thirty yards distant. 
There was no time for deliberation ; the young 
chieftain dashed his spurs to his horse, and with 
a hound the noble animal was crossing the now 
moon-lit moor, at full speed, hotly pursued by 
the chief and his party. ‘Capture, but don’t fire,’ 
was the brief command. 

At first, the lovers outstripped their pursuers ; 
hut the double burden began to tell on the young 
chieftain’s horse, and the distance between lesseneit 
The chief was gaining on them at every stride, and 
the pale moon still shone on the scene. Suddenly, 
as if the earth had opened at their feet, over the 
precipice that overhangs the Lochan Kin Dhoan, 
leaped the horse and his riders. An exclamation 
of horror, a wild yell of agony from the chief as 
he beheld this fatal leap. A dull heavy spla.sh 
in the deep dark water beneath was all that 
responded. Ifrom that hour it was shunned as 
a fatal spot. . 

The story of the treasure had been handed down 
from father to son, and a party of stout hearts 
again resolved to brave the dangers that sur- 
rounded the scene of the hidden gold. A night 
was -fixed. But scarce had the task begun, ere an 
arm and hand, holding a naked dirk, is said to 
have risen from the w'ater, and an unearthly voice 
to have ejaculated ‘Eorhear!’ 


Such is the story of the haunted loch as told 
long years after on his death-bed by an old and 
wrinkled mau, the last of the baud -that met that 
night ; and us an example of the kiud of oral tales 
which are now happily dying out amongst the 
superstitious folks in the North, we offer it to our 
readers. 

OPE TO THE POPPY. 

Kox for tlie promise of tlie laboured fields, 

Not for the good the yellow harvest yields, 

I bend at Ceres’ slu-ine ; 

For dull to humid eyes appear 
The golden glories of the year. 

Alas ! a melancholy -n'orsMiJ ’s mine. 

I hail thee, goddess of the scarlet flower, 

That brilliant weed, that does so far exceed 
The richest gifts fair Flora can bestow. 

Heedless, I passed thee in Life’s morning hour, 

Thou comforter of woe, 

Till Sorrow taught me to confess thy power. 

In early day, when Fancy cheats, 

A various wreath I wove 
Of laughing Spring’s luxurious sweets, 

To deck ungrateful Love. 

The rose, the thorn, my numbers evowned. 

As Venus smiled or Venus frowned ; 

But Love, and Joy, and all their train are flown ; 

E’en languid Hope no more is mine, 

And I must sing of thee alone ; 

Unless, perchance, the attributes of grief, 

The cypress bud and willow leaf. 

Their pale, funereal foliage blend with thine. 

Hail, lovely blossom ! Thou caust ease 
The wretched victim of disease ; 

Canst close these weary eyes in gentle sleep, 

Whlcli never open but to weep. 

Thine all-subduing ebarm 
Can agonising Pain disarm, 

Expel imperious Memory from her seat, 

And bid the trembling heart to beat. 

Soul-soothing plant, which can such blassings give, 

By thee, the mourner bears to live ; 

By thee, the hopeless die. 

Oh, ever friendly to Despair, 

Might Sorrow’s pallid vot’ry dare, 

Guiltless, one final remedy implore, 

I ’d court thy palliative aid no more. 

No more I ’d sue that thou shouldst spread 
Thy spells around my aching head ; 

But court thy soft, lethean power, 

Inestimable flower !' 

To hid my spirit from this thraldom fly. 

Burst these terrestrial bonds, and other regions try. 
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with several of these establishments, and were 
amazed at their generally large dimensions. Pos- 
sessing the character of private hotels or boarding- 
houses, their arrangements reminded us of some 
of the huge continental or American hotels— that, 
for example, at Saratoga. Hydropathic Establish- 
ments^ of this kind are among the remarkable 
novelties of the age. From small beginnings, they 
have increased in number and size, and are now 
on quite a comprehensive scale. As all, as far as 
we have heard, are flourishing, they must evidently 
meet some popular want ; and what is it ? Strictly 
speaking, they are health resorts. Situated in a 
pleasant rural locality, where the air is salubrious, 
and there happens to be abundance of pure water, 
they offer to the jaded health-seeker an agreeable 
means of restoration. They are, in fact, ‘ Maisons 
de Saute’ of a superior description. 

By the term Hydropathy is meant the cure of 
illness or , disease through the agency of water 
instead of drugs, the possibility of such a cure 
having been introduced from Germany about 
forty years ago. Wonderful cures arc reported by 
means of water, but we put but a limited faith in 
them. The value of pure water, as regards drink- 
ing and matters of personal cleanliness, is, of 
course, undeniable ; and we all know what are 
the remarkable effects of certain mineral waters in 
rheumatism and various other ailments. Chaly- 
beate and Sulphurous springs are acknowledged to 
be among the beneficent gifts of Providence. Two 
works Lave come under our notice eulogising 
hydropathy as superior in nearly all respects to 
ordinary medical practice. This is going too far, 
and as a doctrine will not receive general accept- 
ance. Dogmatising on a subject involving so many 
delicate considerations, is, we think, very much 
to be regretted. Hydropathic Establishments 
should not rely for their success ou au antagonism 
to the Phannacopceia ; and neither, in our opinion, 
<lo they. On water alone, applied externally or 
internally, does not rest the main attraction of 
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they will or not. But this good luck, as it appears, 
can now be secured without losing character and 
unpleasantly figuring at any of the higher courts 
of justice. All that any candidate for good 
health has to do, is to board himself for a short 
time in a Hydropathic Establishment, There, in 
a very delightful sort of way, and if he pleases 
under medical guidance, he is set to rights ; his 
dyspepsia and sleeplessness disappear, he revels 
in healthful exercise and amusements, his hrain 
recovers its tone, and very much to his surprise 
and satisfaction, he goes home a new man, 

Ben-Rhydding, a Hydropathic Establishment, 
situated in the West Riding of Yorkshire, on the 
right bank of the river Wharf, sixteen miles north- 
west of Leeds, is one of the oldest institutions of 
this kind in England, and is celebrated for its 
bracing air and sixmptuons internal arrangements, 

. A gentleman of our acquaintance who had been 
an inmate, speaks of it in a style of grateful 
admiration. He had gone to it in a broken-dowix 
condition from anxious professional duties, and 
after a residence of a few xveeks came away a 
much altered man, lively and able to endure 
bodily fatigue. We are informed that this large 
establishment has been so successful financially, 
that the late proprietor realised b}' it a fortune of 
about one hundred thousand pounds. At Ilkley, 
in the neighbourhood of Ben-Rhydding, and at 
Matlock Bank, Derbyshire, there are large and 
successful establishments. Others in different parts 
of England are well spoken of. 

The Scotch, who are pretty cautious in their 
undertakings, have plunged in a surprising 
manner into enterprises connected with Hydro- 
pathic Establishments. Within a very few years, 
above a dozen of these health resorts have 
sprung up in various parts of Scotland, north and 
south. We cannot describe them methodically. 
They are all much alike as concerns management, 
but differ iu size. The present tendency is to 
organise them by joint-stock companies on a large 
and costly scale, as if that -was discovered to be 
the more likely means of success. A few ■ of them 
may be noticed at random. 

The Waverley Hydropathic Establislnnent, now 
seven years old, and set on foot by a company 
with a capital of twenty-four thousand pounds, is 
situated on a mount known as Skirmish Hill, at 
the distance of about a mile west from Melrose, 
and a mile and a half cast from Abbotsford. All 
around is essentially the country of Walter Scott 
and Scenes which he has commemorated, Hear at 
hand on the north is the Tweed, and on the south 
the Eildon Hills, with their three towering sum- 
mit3-;^the Trimontinm of the Romans. Easy 
access is obtained by the railway known as the 
Waverley route to and from the south, 'Skirmish 
Hill is so named from having been the scene of a 
battle between the Earl of Angus and Walter 
Scott of Buccleuch, 1626 ; the subject Of;the strife 
being who should have possession of the youthful 
James V. Placed on this mount of historical 


interest, and environed by pleasure-grounds, the 
establishment possesses a good look-out all round, 
with that amount of privacy which is indispeus- 
ahle. The structure is four stories iu height, 
with accommodation for a hundred and fifty resi- 
dents. A supplemental establishment, St Helens, 
close at hand, can accommodate sixty inmates. 
The Waverley establislnnent professes to have 
special reference to tlie requirements of ‘ Delicate 
Patients’ iu winter, supplying them as for as 
may he with a substitute for a continental resi- 
dence. A summer temperature is maintained in 
all parts of the premises by means of a heating 
apparatus. Extensive provision has been made 
for indoor exercise and amusement iu a large hall, 
billiard-room, spacious dining and drawdng rooms, 
and long corridors well lighted and warmed. 

A few items from the terms and arrangements 
will convey a better idea of an institution of 
this kind than any elaborate description. Board, 
lodgings, medical advice if required, and baths, 
L.2, 9s. for each person per week. A private 
parlour according to agreement, from L.l, ds. 6d. 
Parties staying less than a week, at the rate of 
7s. 6d. each per day. Breakfast is served at half- 
past Eight. Dinner at half-past One. Tea at Six. 
Supper at a quarter to Ten. Prayers morning and 
I evening ; but attendance is optional. Gas turned 
■ off from public rooms at half-past Ten, and at the 
meter at Eleven. It is indispensable that quiet he 
maintained during the night in all parfs of the 
house. Excursions and picnic parties to places of 
interest iu the neighbourhood. ^But it is expected 
that on all such occasious strict economy will he 
observed. No spirituous liquors are to he used at 
picnicSj nor introduced without an order from 
the resident Doctor. No Smoking allowed iu any 
part of the Establishment or grounds, except in ■ 
the Smoking-room. No dogs allowed in the 
Establishment. Omnibuses for the Establishment 
await the arrival at Melrose of all the trains. 
Despatch and receipt of post-letters three times a 
day. So successful has lieen this Establishment, 
that the company to which it belongs pays, as we 
have heard, a dividend of ten per cent, per 
annum. 

The Hydropathic Establishment at Moffat, Dum- 
friesshire, situated by train an hour from Carlisle, 
is on a large scale. Besides Billiard and Recrea- 
tion rooms, it has accommodation for three hundred 
visitors. The pleasure-grounds extend to twenty- 
five acres. The bath arrangements are most corii- 
plete, comprising Turkish, swimming, and every 
other description. Moffat Well, a popular spa, is 
in the vicinity. In this gigantic concern, tho 
charge for board, lodgings, baths, &c. is from 
L.2, 128. ^.-©d. to three guineas each ixerson jxer 
week. The Establishment was opened only a few 
months ago ; and the average attendance of visitors, 
as we understand, has been two hundred persons 
daily. The outlay on the undertaking has been 
so far on, a munificent scale, amounting to fifty- 
five thousand pounds. The entire cost will prob- 
ably be seventy thousand pounds. 

't'iie Athole Hydropathic Establishment, opened 
only a - short time since, is on a scale as large as 
that at Moffat, and it is understood to have 
cost seventy thousand pounds. It stands on an 
elevated plateau on the sunny side of the river 
Tummel, and commands an extensive view of 
some of the most exquisitely diversified and bril- 
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liant scenery in this country. Tlie building 
accommodates about two hundred visitors ; its 
public rooms are largSj and richly and elegantly 
furnished ; while its bedroonns are fitted up in 
the most approved scientific principles. There 
are suites of private apartments for ladies and 
families, together with billiard, reading, and smok- 
ing rooms. The baths are very spacious, and 
of the most complete and improved kind. The 
grounds, e.vtending to thirty-five acres, present 
magnificent glen and burn scenery, and contain 
bowling, croquet, and lawn-tennis greens, curling- 
ponds, &c. The walks and drives in the neigh- 
bourhood are numerous, and present great facilities 
for access to heathery hills and bracing mountain 
air. Omnibuses are ruu in connection with the 
railway station at Pitlochry, which is distant 
about three-quarters of a mile. The charges vary 
from three to four guineas per w’eek, according to 
accommodation required. 

Wemyss Bay Hydropathic Establishment, Ayr- 
shire, possesses the peculiarity of being situated 
at the sea-side, wdtli appliances for sea-w’ater baths. 
The charge for board, lodgings, medical attendance, 
and baths, is three guineas for each person per 
week. Eor those wdio wish to indulge in sea-air, 
•we know nothing better ; though the Hydropathic 
Establishment, Eothesay, in the island of Bute, 
may be equally eligible, and where the terms 
are 8s. 6d. a day. The Bridge of Allan Estab- 
lishment, in Stirlingshire, has been a number of 
years in good repute. It has been eminently 
successful ; and so has the Strathearn House, 
Crieff. There are several others, but we can 
hardly particularise them ; for new ones are 
continually springing up. The latest projected is 
one at Peebles, in a beautiful situation, at the 
opening of the vale of Soonhope, with a southern 
expopre, overlooking the vale of Tweed, and 
within little more than an hour’s run by railway 
from Edinburgh. It is to be on a medium scale, but 
very complete in its internal arrangements, and 
, its pleasure-grounds. The cost is to be from thirty 
to forty thousand pounds. Whether already in 
operation or about to be set on foot, we reckon 
sixteen hydropathic establishments in Scotland, 
in-yolving an aggregate outlay of five hundred and 
thirty-five thousand pounds, an enormous sum to 
be e.xpended on this class of undertakings. It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that but for the facilities 
of transit presented by railways all over the 
country, few or none of these Hydropathic estab- 
lishments could have come into e.xistence. 

In all the Scotch establishments, as far as 
we can learn, the principle of abstinence from 
alcoholic liquors is enforced as a general rule. 
It does not, however, appear that this privation 
has a marked eftect in lessening the number of 
visitors, which is not a little surprising -^vhen we 
bear in mind the ordinary habits of the people. 
The truth seems to be that these establishments 
are resorted to by a respectable middle class, who 
are indifferent to indulgence in wine or spirits, 
and are perhaps glad to be free from the ordinary 
drinking usages in hotels. One thing is very 
certain. By the enforced temperance, there is 
not only an exemption from vulgar revelries, but 
from companionship with persons whose language 
and manners might be distigreeable. That smoking, 
w]]ich is a species of intoxication, should be tole- 
rated in rooms set apart for the purpose, seems 


a little inconsistent. Further than this it would 
be useless to debate tbe point. The establishments, 
we speak of are a remarkable outcome of modern 
tastes and necessities, facilitated, as is observed, 
by the railway system. They have almost un- 
observedly risen to notoriety. They supply a want 
in our growing community, and Ahem influence 
is undoubtedly for good. w. c. 

THE H A M I L T 0 E- S. 

A STOBSr OF ArrSTKALIAJi’ MFE. 

BY HAEBIET M. DAVIDSOX 

CHAPTER I. — ^A WELCOME TO THE AXTIPODEB. 

It was intensely lonely. Four hours had patssed! 
since Jack Hamilton had left behind him the 
dreary little township of Winewa, which in those- 
days consisted of about hali'-a-dozen houses, and 
has not materially increased since ; and during; 
those hours he had walked with his long steady 
stride along the dray-track, which was all the road 
there was to guide him. He had looked in vain 
for any sign of human habitation. Hot a shep- 
herd’s hut had broken the solitude, not even a. 
sheep had cheered his sight; and the silence would, 
have become oppressive, save for the occasional; 
clattering of wild-duck or teal, which disported 
themselves on the shores of the great inland 
sea now known as Lake Alexandrina. To his 
right hand, as he marched steadily on, stretched 
a wide expanse of grass-land, which umlulated into 
low swelling hills, with here and there a gum- 
tree or a she-oak breaking their monotony. On his, 
left were the waveless tideless waters of the lake,, 
of a curious pale-brown colour, though the sky 
above Avas one arch of cloudless blue. Before hiim 
lay the track — two deep black ruts cut in the soil 
by bullock-drays — ^Avhich to his somewhat weary- 
eyes seemed to stretch out to infinity. . 

‘I wonder if it really leads to anywhere ?’ he said 
to himself as he trudged along ; ‘or if its loneli- 
ness and silence are the spell of enchantment, 
and I am predestined to walk on to all eternity ? 
What a horrible idea !’ And laughing aloud, he 
began singing the verses of Montrose’s charming 
love-song in a strong full voice, which echoed 
strangely across those lonely hills and over the-. 
Avaters of the lake. 

‘ I ’ll make thee famous by my pen, 

And glorious by my sAvorcI,’ 

rolled out the rich voice ; and then he stopped 
singing, and a curious .smile passed over the hand- 
some broAvn face and lingered in the bright black 
eyes. ‘ Come,’ he said to himself again ; ‘ suppose 
this weary traveller rests for a little under one 
of those unnatural-looking trees, and refreshes his 
body with a sandwich and his mind by another 
reading of Bob’s letter.’ 

It Avas a goodly length of limb Avhich he stretched 
oil' the grass beneath the she-oak, that strange leaf- 
less tree; a handsome head of dark curls Avhich 
he unbared when he tossed his Avide-aw'ake aside. 
His face was browned by the long sea- voyage ; and; 
the eighty miles he had Avalked since he lauded,, 
with only an occasional lift in the bullock-dray, 
had proved somewhat fa^ng work. His features 
Avere well marked and manly, if not regularly 
handsome ; his large black eyes Avere full of fire 
and good-humour ; and when he smiled, Avhich 
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he cli4 very often, lie displayed a , set of strong 
white even teeth. As for his dress, it was very 
fine for Aiistralia and very ordinary for England, 
being a suit of rough gray tweed, the perfect fit 
of which told of Bond Street. His linen too 
was scrupulously fine, and fastened at the wrists 
by gold links. He was too new to the ways of 
the country to guess how plainly those dainty 
details spoke the ‘new chum.’ He unfastened 
the .small knapsack which was all the ‘swag’ 
ho carried, having left his heavier luggage to 
folloAV him in the hullock-dray, and froni^ out 
of its recesses he disinterred a tin of sandwiches 
and a small flask, and proceeded to make a very 
moderate luncheon; and while thus pleasantly 
occupied, he took from an inner pocket a letter, 
whose worn folds shewed how often it had been read. 
He turned to one particular page of it, and again 
the curious smile passed over his face as he read. 

‘And so, my dear Jack, yon are Aveary of the 
over- civilisation of English life, weary of the 
society which has dukes at one end and paupers 
at the other. You find too, you say, that having 
finished your university career with a moderate 
share of honour, every pathway that might lead 
to independence is filled to overflowing, and that 
a man Avith only average ability and small capital 
has a long and uphill struggle before him. Why 
not do then, my dear younger brother, Avhat I did 
years ago, when j'-ou were but an undeveloped 
school-boy — leave the worn-out old world behind 
you, and seek a ncAv world, where fortune waits 
for eA’ery man who has a brain to think and strong 
arms to work ? You say you are six feet high, as 
strong as a horse, and have never liad a day’s ill- 
ness in your life. It is such men Ave want out 
here ; men who are not afraid of hardship, of rough 
fare, and the sky for a roof ; above all, who are 
willing to work. Ho idle bones Avill do here ; no 
sitting with your hands in your pockets Avliile 
others work for you. It is every one for himself ; 
and the servant of to-day will be master to-morrow 
unless the master can prove he is the better man, 
by doing the better day’.s work. Suppose you 
come and try it for a year or two ; and if you do 
not like it, why, you can go back again to the 
old country', none the Avorse for having liad some 
experience of a ncAv one, I have a fine farm, all 
my OAvn, and Avon hj honest work eAmry acre of it, 
I have a house Avhich is considered splendid in this 
country, and there is a room in it wliich already 
goes by the name of “Jack’s Room.” I have a 
sweet wife, and. a pretty boy who is the delight 
of our hearts. Need I say to you, my only brother, 
almost my only kin, that half of all I have is 
yours, always saving and eslcepting the wife and 
the boy ! And as for that— -are there any bright 
eyes that have Avon your heart at home yet '? If 
not, I haA'e a splendid wife waiting for you, Jack ; 
but you must make haste if you want to win her. 
Girls are scarce hereabouts, and she has refused 
lialf the men iu this part of the country already ; 
and the other half we must contrive to k^ep at 
bay till you come. Shall I describe her to you ? 
No ; you must paint her for yourself ; but I think 
you have only to sec Phyllis Yote, my wife’s 
sister, to love her.’ 

What a lovely dream, woven of mists and moon- 
beams, had been created by the young man’s fancy 
out of those brief sentences ! Hoav the syren had 
lingered by Mm, the charming ethereal being, on 


many a night in the tropic.s, Avlieu the stars shone 
in the deep sky, and the sea \A^as hushed about 
the becalmed vessel ! How she had beguiled the 
tedium of the long voyage Avith her winning Avays, 
all conjured up out of a free heart uauI a vivid 
imagination ; sitting by his sitle in the cabin, 
when waves Avere high and winds loud ; pacing 
the slippery deck, supported by his strong arm'; 
sheltered beneath his Avarni plaid, pressed close to 
his heart ! Oh, very lovely, very unreal, Avas the 
ideal the young man had made for himself of the 
Avife his 'brotlier was trying to keep for him— 
Phyllis Yester. And yet noAV that he knew, in 
spite of the apparent endlessness of the road, that 
ho was Avithin a fcAV miles of his journey’s end, he 
began to falter when he thought that not lus 
dream-maiden hut a real flesh-and-hlood Avoman 
was at the end of it. And yet he knew not what 
the real Phyllis AA'as like. Was slie darlc or fair, 
tall or short? Was she— dreadful thought! — 
married to some of those audacious men who had 
the ridiculous impertinence to want her ? 

Those were the questions which floated dreamily 
through Jack Hamilton’s brain, as he lay with 
half-shut eyes under the oak tree, after his Innch 
of sherry and sandwiches was eaten, and his 
brother’s letter returned to his pocket. Presently 
he AA'as roused by a curious sound, the like of 
AA'hich he had never heard before, and which made 
him raise himself from his comfortable couch of 
grass and his head from the knapsack which he 
had taken for a pillow. He rose to his feet, and 
looked all round at the Avild expanse of grassy 
undulations and the mud-coloured lake ; but 
all Avas solitary as it had been when he lay 
down. Again came the sound, but louder and 
stronger ; and this time, being fully aAvake, he 
had no diflicnlty in discovering its origin. A 
slight wind had risen, and blowing through the 
long holloAV reeds Avhich are all that the she-oak 
can boast of for loaves, caused them to rub 
against one aiAother, and produced a sound Avhich, 
though lie heard it often enough afterwards, Jack 
never ceased to regard as the niost weird, lone- 
liness-suggesting rustle which it is possible to 
imagine. 

The incident, slight as it AA'as, served to rouse 
him from the dreamy half-slumbrous condition 
into Avhicli he had fallen, and buckling on his 
knapsack, he once more set out on the seemingly 
interminable ro.ad. It turned off to the right, 
shortly after he had left his tree behind ; and 
for a couple of miles the ground rose between 
him and the lake and shut out from him the 
sight of its waters. He did not dare to leave tlie 
track; for ho had been Avarned by the bullock- 
driver, thfit if he did .so, he would inevitably be 
lost ; and he quite realised the hopelessness of 
wandering over those monotonous patliless undula- 
tions, which seemed so exactly like one another to 
his untrained eyes. Suddenly the track curved to 
the left again and ascended a very gentle slope, at 
the top of which Jack paused to look about him 
w'ith more satisfaction at the prospect than he had 
felt since he left WincAva in the luorning. Before 
him lay the expanse of Avater, no longer unbroken ; 
for at least half-a-dozen low green islands were now 
iu sight; some mere islets, only large enough to 
hold half-a-dozen trees ; some from a mile to tAvo 
miles in circumference; and the largest of all, 
which lay to his right as he stood facing the lake, 



was, as lar as he could judge, .fully sis or eight ‘I always row. Sit down there and keep quite 
miles in length. Between the islands, looking quiet. The boat leaks rather.’ 
down the vistas of water, he could see yet other Jack did as he was bid, and watched his corn- 
islets, blue in the distance. The nearer ones were panion anxiously as she uncoiled the rope with 
intensely green ; for it was early in September, her capable sunburnt hands, pu.shed the boat 
and the grass was still fresh from the winter from the jetty, shipped the oars, and with the 
rains. Their edges were fringed by tea-trees, utmost ease sent ‘the clumsy boat at a good pace 
great olive-green shrubs growing sometimes to a through the water. How krange it all was to 
height of fifteen or twenty feet, their branches him— the rosy water, the low green islands the 
hanging over into the lake. Bunches of tall reeds foreign-looking trees, above all this girl, who was 
were dotted here and there in the shallower so different from any of the girls he had left 
water, which was no longer mud-coloured, but behind him. It wu.s easy to sk’, as she bent to 
fuished with a beautiful rosy liglit, the reflection the oars, that her figure was handsome to an 
of the reddening western sky. There was nothing unusual degree. Tall, with lithe limbs, a supple 
grand or _ striking about the scene, and yet it waist, and the bust and neck of a young goddess, 
pleased him better, Jack thought, than anything She seemed not only strong, but accustomed 
he had seen since he landed ; and his heart leaped to use her strength m all sorts of ways ; her 
with gladness when he saw, built on the largest hands grasped tlie oans, which were no play- 
island and not a hundred yards from the water, a things, as if they knew the work and liked it; 
long low cottage, with out-buildings standing back and ‘the splendid figure bent to the work with a 
from it, which he knew, from the bullock-driver's grace that betokened perfect ease. He only saw 
directions, to be his brother’s, her face now and then, the huge sun-bormet 

‘I wonder how lam to get to itB he thought shaded it so completely; but the few glimpses 
in perplexity. he had managed to obtain of it assured him 

The water between was not more than a quarter that the figure by no means outrivalled the 
of a mile across, and yet it formed a very effectual features. It was very grave for the face of so 
barrier to one who had no boat. Jack was seriously j’-oung a girl, with something of the gravity of 
contemplating the idea of taking off his clothes, those grand Egyptian faces that look down on 
making them into a bundle which he could carry us from the carved stone of untold ages. Her 
in his mouth, and swimming the distance, when forehead was low and broad; her eyes of the 
he became aware that he was not alone in this darkest shade of blue ; her nose straight, with 
seemingly solitary place. Just at the foot of the delicately cut nostrils ; her mouth perhaps rather 
slope on which he stood, and hitherto unnoticed, large, but with well-moulded lips, which closed 
was a rude jetty, constructed of rough unhewn firmly on one another. The contour of the face 
timber, and only so far boarded over as to make was round rather than, oval, and beneath it was a 
it [possible for men and cattle to get to the end neck which carried the head nobly, 
of it. And at the end of it, fastened to one of ‘ Who can she be V tlionght Jack, as he took all 
the stakes by a carelessly twisted rope, there lay this in silently, ‘ Can this he— is it possible this 
a rather flat-looking boat, brown from long ser- can be — Phyllis?’ The idea was almost over- 
vice. In this boat was the stooping figure of a powering. Was this the tender dream-maiden, 
woman, whom our hero perceived, as he ran down the clinging creature whom he was to protect, 
the slope, to be baling out the boat with an old this strong grandly-made woman, who coolly put 
tin pail. Her back was towards him ; and as he him in the stern of her boat, and told him to 
saw nothing but a shabby brown calico gown and keep still, as if he had. been a hoy of six ? 
an enormous sun-bonnet, the flap of which com- His musings were, however, soon to be broken 
pletely covered her neck, he at once concluded, by the same quiet voice. ‘I suppose you are 
new as he was to colonial ways, that she was one Jack ? ’ it said in a matter-of-fact tone, * They 
of the female servants belonging to his brother’s will be very glad you have come. We have 
farm. been expecting you ever since the Ajtsfralta 

‘ Hollo ! my good woman,’ he shouted uncere- arrived.’ 
moniously as he stumbled along the rough flooring ‘ And you are V — — He hesitated, 

of the jetty. But as the figure raised itself ‘I am Phyllis.’ She turned her face full on 
from the stooping posture, and turned to con- him, and the charming lips parted in a smile, 
front hmi just as he arrived at the end, he. saw ‘ She is awfully handsome,’ Jack thought. Then 
that he had made a mistake. His cap was off in he heaved a sigh, and the dream-maiden vanished 
an instant. into thin air. 

‘I beg your pardon; I didn’t know,’ he stam- Presently the boat rustled through the reeds 
mered, as he caught sight of a blushing face which bordered the island, and he saw they were 
and met a pair of grave dark-blue eyes fixed on nearing a rough jetty like the one they had left 
Irim. on the other side. Then the fair ro-vver unshipped 

‘Do you wish to cross the ferry?’ asked the girl her oars, and standing up in the boat, threw her 
quietly. . rope round a stake, and jumped on shore before 

When he heard the tones of her voice, he was Jack had time to offer her his hand. Indeed 
quite sure that she was a lady, though w-hat a the idea of such, small civilities did not seem to 
lady meant by wearing such a gown and bonnet, occur to her, as she walked off with long swift 
he could not conceive. ‘I do, very much,’ he steps, leaving her companion to follow up the 
answered; ‘if that is Mr Hamilton’s house on grassy slope in front to the cottage. It was 
the other side?’ certainly not a very pretentious building, Jack 

‘It is Mr Hamilton’s,’ said the girl. ‘Please thought then though he soon learned to look 
get into the boat. — Ho [’ sbe said very decisively, upon it as a palace, when compared with some 
as he jumped down and offered to take the oars; other dwellings. It was built in common 
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Australian fasJiion, teing four rooms wide and 
one room deep, so that the front of each room 
faced the lake. The apartment at each end pro- 
jected 'bejmnd the two centre ones, so that space 
was left between these two bits of projecting wall 
for a covered veranda, up the pillars of which 
vines were trained to climb. Of the two larger 
rooms, one was the common sitting-room of the 
house whore meals were served, and where every 
one sat when so inclined. The other large room 
was Mr and Mrs Hamilton’s bedroom ; and the 
two smaller rooms in the centre w'ere also bed- 
rooms, one being occupied by Phyllis, and the 
other reserved for Jack. Each room opened on to 
the veranda, which was the only passage of com- 
munication between them. In a cold climate, 
this! would have been unbearable ; but Anstralian 
winters are seldom cold enough to make the 
arrangement an undesirable one, and in summer 
the veranda is as good as another room, and is 
[ a delicious louiiging-place for all. 
i With no show of ceremony Phyllis opened the 
' door of the sitting-room and went straight up to 
, a lady, who was half-sitting half-reclining on a 
' sofa, ivith an opossum rug wrapped about lier 
' feet. ‘ Bessie, Jack has come ! ’ she said and 
with flushed cheeks and an exclamation of plea- 
• sure, Bessie put out both her hands to welcome 
her new brother. Peeling drawn at the very 
first to a gentle fair face, a sweet mouth, and 
a pair .of honest blue eyes, Jack stooped and 
Mssed her. She was like Phyllis, hut much 
smaller j her hands were white and delicate ; and 
she had by no means that look of strength wlvicli 
characterised the fair rower. 

* Wliere is Bob ?’ were his first words, as he still 
held her hands in his. 

‘He is busy somewhere about the farm,’ she 
answered, ‘Bobert is always busy, you know. 
He will be in soon now ; the darkness comes on so 
quickly here after sunset. And oh, he will be so 
glad ! — Plere is little Bob,’ she went on smiling, 

‘ commonly called Bertie, to distinguish him from 
Big Bob, his papa.’ And drawing down the 
opossum rug, she proudly exhibited a beautiful 
boy of about two years old who lay asleep at her 
feet. Jack stooped and kissed the child fondly; 
and his heart felt full at meeting with kinsfolk 
after his long journey across the great ocean. 

Drawing a chair beside Bessie’s sofa, he talked 
to her of his journeyj of the beauty of the lake 
and the islands, and. of his pleasure at being there 
at last. Her bright gentle questions and replies 
charmed liim at once, for Jack Hamilton "was one 
of those men who thoroughly appreciate domestic 
happiness, who are fond of and tender to all their 
female belongings, especially if those are of the 
delicate clinging kind. Thxts he felt at homo 
with his sister Bessie in half an hour; and when 
Ms little nephew woke up, he speedily enlisted 
the sympathies of the child by coaxing him to 
sit on his knee and lisp out his pretty words to 
: ■ him.' 

Then there was a step in the veranda, and a 
tall sunburnt bearded man came in, whom Jack 
knew must be his brother. He put little Bertie 
gently down from his knee, and went forward to 
meet him with both hands outstretched. The 
brother.? had not met for years ; yet- there Was 
wonderfully little demonstration of affection now 
between them ; only a firm grasp of the hands, a 


glad look in the faces, and a moisture in the 
eyes, mutual exclamations of ‘ Jack ! ’ ' Bob ! ’ and 
the meeting, they had both longed for w'as accom- 
plished. 

‘ You have made friends with iny wife, I see,’ 
said Eobert Hamilton clioerily, as ho went forward 
to kiss her and the child. While doing so, 
Jack looked eagerly at the brother from whom he 
had parted when he himself was a mere school- 
boy, and the remembrance of whom was dimmed 
by time. 

He saw .a man nearly ten years older than him- 
self, and very much handsomer. Jack himself 
was a tall and' well-made man ; but he thought he 
had never seen before such wondrous symmetry 
and strength of limb, such depth of chest and 
breadth of shoulder, as was possessed by his 
brother Eobert. Added to this, the Australian 
settlor possessed a handsome lace, and a beard 
which fell nearly to his waist. A pair of spark- 
ling eyes shone in an honest face. Indeed gentler 
eyes never gladdened a woman’s heart than those 
which were now resting on his wife’s delicate face ; 
and it needed but this to assitre Jack that his 
lines had fallen in pleasant places, and that he 
had committed no imprudence in 'quitting Old 
England. 

ELOWEES. 

Eeseakch and intelligent thought have shewn us 
of late that every special colour, form, and char- 
acter., of a plant or animal has a purpose, a rea^ion 
for its existence, wdiioh can he discovered and 
explained; and this reason is not the simple delec- 
tation and enjoyment of man, as the old lovers of 
nature were wont to aver. The love of colour is 
not confined to man in the scale of animal crea- 
tion, The bright tints of the summer flower 
attract the hee and the butterfly, just as the 
rich tints of the luscious autumn iruit tempt 
the bird and the mammal. The beautiful colours 
of the external world, whether they he seen in 
fruit, flowers, or the iflumage of gaudy birds, the 
brilliant tints of the insect, or the bright cloth- 
ing of many animals, deliglit alike all sentient 
beings, and woitld seem to have had their common 
origin in the great principles of evolution and 
natural selection. -They are amongst the many 
means taken by Mature to prevent the extinction 
of the race and secure its increase and perfec- 
tion. Dr J. E. Taylor, in his interesting work on 
Flowers, their Oriejin mil Shapes, Perfumes and 
Colours (London, Hardwicke and Bogue), has 
shewn us the results of modern botanical research 
in this direction ; and in the chapters on the ‘ Old 
and New Philosophy of Flowers,’ and the ‘ Eela- 
tions between Flowers and their Physical Sur- 
roundings,’ the whole matter is discussed and 
agreeably and intelligently explained. 

“We are led to trace the origin of flowers, and 
are taken hack into remote geological periods, 
when vast forests of a flora unknown to present 
times covered the surface of our earth. In the 
great tropical swamps, the remains of whose 
vegetation now supply coal, there grew a thick 
herbage of ferns, mosses, and other green plants, 



unbroken field of verdure. No insect’s hum 1 T 

v.ii,, -1 • li- i considerauly. Uertam tropical plants %vili grow 

disturbed the silence of these primeval forests; no ^^ell enough in other countries, and even bear 
bird’s song cheered their gloom. The wind passed with equanimity a great change of climate ; but 
over them and carried the delicate pollen dust, being dissevered from the insects and birds 
as it became perfected in the cells of the plant '^hich are the natural agents in propag<ating the 
to the embrvonic seed, which must he quickened produce seed, and leave no 

- , “ , , -.r rT n ^ . successors. The yucca, lor instance, which has 

into life by contact with the pollen, so that been introduced into this country and the United 
new vegetation might continually spring up and States, and grows and flowers abundantly, never 
multiply. produces fruit, because it is absolutely dependent 

All tlie researches of naturalists in any field of ou the presence of a little moth which cannot 
inquiry result in the conviction that the one live in this country. Thus certain plants are as it 
great object in all Nature’s plans, designs, and con- wedded to certain insects, and seeds cannot 
trivances is the continuance and perfection of the j? produced unle.ss both are indigenous to the 

species, whether in plant or animal. It is for this •, , xi ti- j l 

A . ^ ^ 1 XI ■ , • ; Uarwm has shewn that birds are active agents 

that aU the charm of a lovely flower exists ; just dissemination of aquatic plants by 

as much as it is the bright coat of the hird or jug their seeds attached to the feet or plumage, 
mammal that gives the well-favoured owner of Some plants have seed or seed-vessels jirovided 
brilliant feathers, or soft and rich fur, a preference with hooks, so that they hvg torn off by passing 
amongst its land, in the struggle for existence, animals, and are thus carried to great distances in' 
The iove of beauty and colour does not seem to ^beir hair or fur. hir Moseley, naturaUst to the 
be confined to man. The eye of the insect is so Ohallenger expedition, speaks of Inwiiig seen hum- 
constructed as to receive the impression very nimg-birds, w^ich to many large fipwers ^ 

^ c n 1 1 X • *. 1 xt X place of insects, With the base ot their beaks clogged 

perfectly; and botanists are now convinced that masses of yellow poUen. Tahiti and fSan 

the \isits of insects to certain flowers are regu- Ueniandez both have the same conditions of di- 
lated in a great measure hy their brilliancy. mate and soil. In the former there is a remark- 

It has long been known that flowers u’ere able absence of flowers, in the latter an abundance, 
necessary to insects; but it is only within the This is accounted for by Mr Wallace by the general 
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side Ly side. Sir John Lubbock tells us that a bets 
habitaally fed from a piece of paper of a particular 
colour would at once select that colour fronr a 
considerable number of others— showing how the 
sense of colour can be cultivated even in an insect. 

A clever wTiter on this subject of coloiu’-love 
in insects traces the bright colours of tlie insects 
tlicinselvGS to the agency of flowers. He further 
say.s that as insects are perpetually soeliing their 
food amidst bright blossoms, it Ibllows tliat their 
eyes must have become specially sensitive to the 
attraction of brilliant colour or light. We get the 
extreme case of such attraction in the infatua- 
tion which draws the moth irresistibly to the 
burning candle. We get it too in the noc- 
turnal insects like the fire-flies which are fur- 
nished with lanterns to guide their mates to 
them. 

In the pleasant book of which -we write, we arc 
told that the life of every plant is associated with 
the two necessary functions of vegetation and 
reiJroductiou. Tlie former is that by moans of 
which the plant lives and grows, the latter that by 
which it perpetuates its own kind. Of the latter 
function we have said a little, and shewn how 
dependent the plant is on the animal for its 
continuance and propagation. The organs by 
which a plant lives and grows are known popu- 
larly as its leaves and roots ; and it is an interest- 
ing study to trace the connection, first enunciated 
by Goethe, between the floral organs to true leaves, 
and the root to the stem ; and indeed to observe 
the freaks and changes in the functions and posi- 
tions of the parts of plants and flowers which 
are constantly effected by cultivation or degene- 
ration. 

Our old ideas of botany have been so greatly 
revolutionised by the discoveries of modern ob- 
servers, that they begin to assume a more iibilo- 
sophic cliaracter than they possessed in our 
younger days. All that was then supposed to 
constitute a botanist was a correct knowledge of 
names and families of plants, and a general idea 
of tbair several virtues. There is now, how- 
ever, a degree of interest attached to the study 
of botany which it never had before, and there 
is already mapped out botanical and entomo- 
logical work which will occupy years to come, and 
' a neld of investigation thrown open in which the 
humblest observer has a chance of adding now 
facts to the fund of human knowledge. The ' 
shapes of flowers and their special adaptation to 
the visits of certain insects, is a study iu itself. 
Observe, for instance, the long tube of the honey- 
suckle, rich in nectar, which can only be reached 
by insects possessing eciually long mouth-organs, 
such as the sphinx-moth. The honeysuckle throws 
out its richest perfume in tho evening, when the 
sphinx hawk-moth is flying; and its powerful 
scent, aided by the light yellow colour of the 
petals, never fails to attract these night-flying 
insects. Perhaps the most singular of these 
specialised flowers is the Madagascar orchid re- 
ferred to by Dr Darwin, which has a nectary 
nearly a foot iu length. This great observer in- 
ferred from the presence of such a great tubular 
store of sweets, that there would he found huge 
moths in Madagascar with sufficiently long pro- 
bosces to reach the end of this long tube, No 
moth in the world was known at that time to 
possess such a length of proboscis but since 


then, Eritz: lilulfer has found a sprsnk’s iu Soxith 
Brazil whose proboscis is nearly twelve iiiobes iu 
length, and which therefore amply auswcu’s thc 
purpose. 

Tho modifications of the parts of (lowers so as 
to insnre the conditions neccssiiry for their con- 
tinnanco and survival, form an iiiteresthig field 
of study for the young botanist wlio e.ulers upon 
it in the light of the new philusoiihy. Evei'y 
shape, size, tint, streak, colour, and odour has to 
be accounted for; and one is under no necessity 
to inflict pain in the pro-secutiou of suc.h rosearchcis, 
for these bright denizens of the woods ami Helds 
seem ever tempting us to galher ihem. Fresh, air, 
sunny skies, breezy heaths and moors, windy lull- 
sides or dark cool woods - such are the surround- 
ings of our objects of (loral study. Tlie curious 
insect traps, odd pollen brushes, and dcct'ptive 
appearances of many a wayside plant, arc deeply 
interesting subjects of investigation to all who 
would pursue a charming study. 

Of the porfunms of flowers ilu're is mucli to be 
said, but space is wanting. We do not need to 
bo roiiiiiidod of their deep-laid iissociations in our 
momorio.s. Chemists can imitate many of the 
most subtle of our vegetable sccuils, yet ilo labora- 
tory is so perfect a.s that iu which tho sun’s niy.s 
are the active agents. To trace and discover 
Nature’s cxperiiiieuts in her own grand laboratory 
is a noble work, and wo have in tho book before 
us many re.sulta of such study put before us iu 
an interesting manner. The further we investigate 
the origin and design, ihc why and the wherefore 
of natural things, the finger and grander will be 
our conception of tbe great Architect of tho 
universe. 


HOME FOR INCURABLE CIIILDllEN. 
Passino along a row of houses in that pretty 
London suburb, Maicla Valo, my eye was caught 
by the above inscription on the door-plate of No. 
33. It was such a pitifully suggestive .name, that 
I could not resist tho desire to make acipiaintance 
with tho inmates of such a Home. 

The idea of the Home is to take in children 
certificated as incurable at any age, and keep tlmin 
till they are sixteen, and so eligible for other 
institutions. A list is kept of candidates, who are 
admitted as vacancies occur. I am, also told that 
the vacancy i.s not always caused by death, us 
might naturally be imagined, but that sometimes 
the little j)atients recover sufliciently to bo able to 
go out. Only the week before, two boy.s bad been 
thus happily dismissed, and their pla(',e9 were 
vacant for a short time — very short, without doubt. 
When the Home was first started, imbeedfi; patients 
were admitted ; hut the ellcc.ts W('re nnlni 2 )py, 
especially on the other poor little sufl'cr(ir.s ; ,so 
now they take m any disease hut idiocy, and liad 
it a far better plan. 

Asking whether tho children are patient, I am 
told that,_ as a rule, they are wonderfiilly good 
and submissive ; of course sometimes the j)ain and 
weariness cause murmuring, but tins is the ex- 
ception' supposed necessary to the jn-oving of 
every rule. I am assured that there are many 
lessons of patient cheerfulness to be learned in 
watching the poor little ones, on whom tho 
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troubles of life have come so early. One thing my 
informant admits : boys are inucli more trouble- 
some than girlsj especially as regards being ami- 
able to one another. A case they had a short 
time since of a boy paralysed np to the neck, and 
yet so anxious to be ‘master’ that he managed to 
make all the rest suffer if they did not let him 
take the lead ! One wonders what the young 
gentleman wmuld have been if he had had use of 
limbs as well as tongue. 

Following the matron up a narrow staircase, we 
enter the hoys’ ward, or rather nursery, for nothing 
could he less like the ordinary ward of any 
hospital. They do well to call it hovie, and this 
room was as cosy as any mother could desire for 
her children. The cribs are not placed in rows, hut 
so arranged as not to immediately attract attention. 
Yet they are pretty enough, and the red coverlets 
have a cheerful look. The walls are covered with 
pictures of all sorts. The chimney-piece has its 
share of ornaments. Two birds in cages seem to 
he having a good tiiue, and in the corner stands a 
nice piano. Bo I think all would agree in saying 
that the nursery is pretty well furnished. Friends 
are kind in sending books, which those able to 
read, much enjoy. One of those, who had lately 
been, an inmate, was described as voracious in his 
appetite for this amusement Two of the elder 
hoys are employed in mat-making. One, a quiet- 
looking lad of fourteen, is paralysed all hut his 
left hand. He has lived most of his life in 
I hospitals, and has undergone many terrible opera- 
tions. All he can do towards the mats is to wind 
wool round the frames. Ilis companion, who 
has the use of Loth hands, finishes off by tying and 
^ cutting. The younger one has a face so painfully 
' like an old man, as to he quite startling, his 
ailment being a peculiar one, what nurses call 
, * glass-bones.’ Nine times the poor little fellow 
has suffered from broken hones ; but only once 
during the two years he has been at the Home. 
My companion speaks of him with special affec- 
tion ; but he is so highly delicate that it is 
most unlikely he wdll live to complete his si-x- 
teenth year. 

At the same table sits a sturdy habjr of four 
years. He certainly; has no appearance of disease 
hut one poor liip is so affected that he cannot 
stand. He does not suffer jiain, and amuses 
himself all day and every day by putting skittles 
in and out of their box. My guide says she fears 
they must lose him, but the doctors have come to 
the conclusion that he may he cured by a course 
of treatment, and so the little man will have to go 
to the hospital. On hearing this, the nurse, a 
comfortable motherly woman, puts her arm round 
the baby in a way that says plainly he should not 
go if she had anything to do with it. The fourth 
child is a boy of seven with a spinal affection 
which prevents his sitting still. When first 
admitted he had no power of speech, hut now he 
says several words, and tries hard to improve, and 
was, we understand, about to quit the Home. Of 
course it is sad to think of ciuldreir with such 
’a life of suffering before them; but mercifully 
they live in the present, and are happy in so 
doing. 

Before leaving, my attention was drawn to a 
bright pretty screen which was being covered with 
jjictures, and so renovated. Many of the pictures 
are very gay, and the children get a penny a dozen 


for cutting them carefully out — a combination of 
pleasure and profit. The hoys seem pleased to see 
visitors, and the poor left-handed lad made me a 
most elaborate how as I retired. 

Down one set of stairs and up another, we come 
to the girls’ room. As soon as the door is opened, 
‘baby ’.waddles across to examine the new-comer. 
She is a dear child of four, and will soon have to j 
leave, being almost cured. When admitted, she , 
was so paralysed as to he unable to move herself 
in any way. She soon began to raise herself, and ; 
now she can get about fast enough, though her j 
walk is rather peculiar. She is such a merry 
little thing, they will all miss her, especially as I 
she is the only one who can move about much. 
Most of the others remain where they are placed, 
and have very limited powers of locomotion. On 
one side of the fire sits a quiet girl of thirteen, 
whom the others term the ‘mother’ of the ward. 
She is one of the scholars, and is engaged in trying 
to teach one of the younger children to read. On 
the other side the fireplace sits a girl of the same 
age, almost a woman in size, hut a baby in mind ; 
in great measure helpless and speechless. She is 
highly delighted with a child’s squeaking toy, and 
makes inarticulate sounds to the nurse to shew 
the rest her treasure. Amongst other little things 
I had brought, was a money-box ; but when asked, 
they all informed me they were already supplied, 
except ‘ baby,’ who volunteered the information, 

‘ Me tarnt dot un ; ’ so my box found a tiny 
owner. Those old enough to irnderstand, are 
usually presented with a similar bank when they 
enter. 

This room has two windows looking down on the 
road, where there is considerable traffic, and a good 
deal to amuse. In one window sits a bright-faced 
child terribly deformed, but very proud of being 
the oldest inhabitant. She is also pointed out as 
a capital stocking-mender, and the poor little face 
blushes with pleasure at the compliment. In the 
opposite cot is a shy child of seven. She has been 
in the Home more than two years, and nearly all 
the time has lain on her face, from painfxil and 
incurable ailments. Though as a rule she is shy, 
a black doll which I have brought quite unlooses 
her tongue, and makes her smiling and cheerful as 
the others. Like the boys, they have many things 
to amuse and interest ; amongst others, a dolls’ 
house, in which they take great pride and pleasure. 

A new doll to be the giieen, draws forth expressions 
of satisfaction. They certainly seem loyal in their 
tendencies, ‘ queen ’ being used in both rooms as ■ 
the highest stretch to which imagination can go. 

The girls were waiting for a kind friend who 
comes every week to teach them to sew, and I am 
told there are some of them clever with their 
needle. They are neatly and brightly dressed, 
and their pinafores are as white as heart could 
wish. The plan of management is the law of 
kindness, and the most dreadful punishment in- 
flicted is to he put to bed before the time ; but 
this is only resorted to in extreme case.s. In the 
summer-time, the children who are well enough 
to hear the fatigue are wheeled about in perambu- 
lators. One capacious vehicle takes three little 
inmates, and in it they enjoy; famous rides in the 
Park near at hand. The girls quite share the 
feelings of the hoys as regards visitors, and I was 
assured I should be recognised the next time 
I camei 
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As wci went down-sfcairs I noticed some jjlants 
on a window-lerlge whioH nurse was preparing for 
lier cMldren. Asking wliether they are fond ol 
flowers, the answer is, ‘ Passionately.’ Flowers and 
music are their great delights. In the parlour 
we found a famous scrap-book had heeu brought 
■for each ward, a gift v/hich seemed to give variety 
to the lives of the poor sufferers. 

Good would it be, if Homes similar to that of 
which we write could be so multiplied that each 
little incurable sufferer might be sure of a refuge, 
with all that care and kindness can do to alleviate 
the inevitable suffering. The Home is under the 
patronage of H.E.H, Princess Christian, and is well 
worthy of awdsit. . 


CURIOUS EPITAPHS. 

In this paper we have brought together a number 
of curious epitaphs gathered from the quiet rest- 
ing-placcs of the departed. It will be observed 
that several of our examples would furnish ample 
materials in the hands of skilful writers for expan- 
sion into three- volume novels. To make clear 
the allusions contained in the epitaphs and to 
add to the interest of the subject, we shall give 
occasional comments as -we go. 

On one of the buttresses on the south side of 
St Mary’s Church, Beverley, is an oval tablet to 
commemorate the fate of two Danish soldiers, who 
during tlxeir voyage to Hull, to join the service 
of the Prince of Orange in 1080, quarrelled, and 
having been marched to Beverley, sought, during 
their short visit there, a private meeting to 
settle their difference by the sword. Their melan- 
choly end is recorded in a doggerel epitaph as 
follows : 

‘ Here two young Danish Souldiers lyo. 

The one in quarrell chanc’d to die : 

The other’s Head, by their own Law, 

Witlx Sword was sovex'’d at one Blow, 
December the' 23rd 
1689.’ 

In the parish register, the following entries 
occur : 

‘ 1089, December 16 : Daniel Strokor, a Danish 
trooper, bxxried. 

1689, December 23 : Jobjinnes Frederick Bellow, 
a Danish trooper, beheaded for killing the othei{ 
buried.’ 

The story of a long and eventful life is recorded 
on a gravestone in Longnor Olnmcliyard, Stafford- 
shire, as follows : 

‘In. Memory of 'Wilmam Biltanob, who was Born 
in a Com Field at Fawfield head, - in this Parish, 
in the year 1679. At the age of 23 years ho enlisted 
into His Majesty’s service under Sir George Rooke, 
and w-as at the taking of the Fortress of Gibraltar 
in 1704. Ho afterwards served under the Duke 
of Marlborough at the ever memorable Battle of 
Ramillies, fought on the 23rd of May, '1700, where 
he was wounded by a nmskot-shot in the thigh 
Afterwards returned to his native country, and with 
manly courage defended his sovereign’s rights at 
Tfiie Rebellion in 1715 and 1740, He died 'wifliiu the 
ei>ace of ISO yards of 'where ho was born, .jwxd-was 
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intorrod hoi-o tlio .30th, January, 17‘J!, agnul 
years. 

Billeted by death I eprarterod hen' rntn.-vin, 

And wlieu the trumpet .sotuuls I ’ll j-imc: .-md imu’cli 
again.’ 

On a tonibsloiio creeled in 11u' clnxrcbyuvd of 
Spo,(lbi'lh, at the cost of Lord Dundas, t.lic rtunark- 
able career of John Melcalf, beLU'.r known as 
‘Blind Jack of Knaresborough,' is well told ; 

‘ITovc lies John Metcalf, one whoso 'mfjint sight 
Felt the dark pressure of an (jndle.ss uighL • 

Yet such the fervour of his daixxitlcss mind, 

Ills limbs full strung, hi.s spirits uneonliimd, 

That, long ere yet life’s bolder years In-gan, 

The sightlaas oilbrls marked th’ aspiring man ; 

Nor nxarked in vain— high deeds his manhood 
darcxl, ■ ' 

And commerce, travel, both his ardtmx' sluired. 
’Twas his a guide’s unerring aid to lend — 

O'er tvaeklci.ss wastes to bid new mads (ixtcnxd ; 
And, when robellimi rearc'd lior giant sifio, 


Roadei’, likci liim, exert thy utsmist talent gi\'(>n ! 

Reiulor, like him, .-idure the bounteous hand of 
heaven. 

Ho died on the 20th '>f Aiu'il, ISOl, iix the 93rd year 
of his ago.’ 

A few jottings re.specting Metcalf will, we think, 
be road 'with interest. At the ago of six years 
he lo.st his sight by an atteck of sinall-pox. 
Three years later he Joined the boys in tlieic 
bird-uesting exploits, and climbed trees to share 
the plund(u'. VYhon he had reached thirteen 
summers he was taught nxusie, and soon beeemo 
a prolrcient performer j he also learned to ride and 
swim, and was passionately fond of ffeld-.“ipori.'!. 
At the age of manhood it is said his mind pos- 
sessed a self-dependence rarely exxjnyotl liy tliose 
who have the perfect use of their iamxities ; his 
body was well proportioned to hi.s mind, for 
when twenty-one years of age he was si.x feet one 
and a half inches in heiglit, strong and robixst 
in proportion. At the age of twexdy-iivex ho xvixs 
eixgaged as a inu,sician at Harrogate. About this 
time he was frequently employed dxxring the dark 
nights as a guide over the moors and wilds, then 
abundant in the neighbourhood of Knartisborougli. 
lie was a lover of horse-racing, and' often rode 
his own animals. His horses he so tamed tliat 
when he called them by their respective names 
they came to him, so he was able to find his own 
amongst any number and without trouble. Par- 
ticulars of the marriage of this inrlividual read 
like a romance. A Miss Benson, daughter of au 
innkeeper, reciprocaterl the affectioxxs of our In-ro ; 
however, the suitor did not please tim parents of 
the ‘ fair lady,’ and they selected a Mr .1 >i(;kiusou 
as Jicr future husband. Metcalf hearing that the 
object of his alfectioii was to bo married the next 
day to the young man selected by Jier fatlier, 
hastened to iree her by inducing tlu; damsel to 
elope with him. Ne.xt day they wei-i-. j'uade man 
and wife, to the great Rurj)rise of all who know 
them, and to the <iisa])pointim'nt of the intuxxdcd 
son-in-law. To all it was a, matter of wonder 
how a Imndsoxno. woman as any in the country, 
the pride of the jilace, could link her future with 
;* Blind Jack,’ and reject many good offers for 



Inm. But the bride set the matter at rest by had been, exposed for several days, Adlington 
declaring : ‘His actions are so singular, and his committed it to the ground in a hacon chest 
•spirit so _ manly and enterprising, that I could ^ Another instance of the strange custom of seiz- 
not help it.’ ing and detaining a body for debt, occurs in the 

It is worthy of note that he was the first to set parish, register of Sparsholt, Berkshire • 
nil for the public accoiiimodation of visitors to ^ Memorandum.-The corpse of John Makiews 
H arroga e a four-wheeled chaise and a one horse- of Pawler was stopt on thl Ohurchway 
chair ; these he kept fox two seasons He next Augt 27th 1689. And having laine there fewer days 
bought horses and went to the coast for fish, which was by Justices warrant buryied in the place to 
he conveyed to Leeds and hfanchester. In 1745, prevent annoyances— but about sixe weeks after it 
when tlie rebellion broke out in Scotland, he was by an Order of Sessions taken up and buryed in 
joined a regiment of volunteers raised by Colonel 'the Churchyard by the wife of the deceased.’ 
Thornton, a patriotic gentleman, for the defence of t ^ i tt i 

Iho house HanoTcl Metcaft ehareS mfli Ms 

comrades all the dangers of the campaign, defeated -n..!™! irn ' t ^ t ■ Bakewi^, 

at Falkirk, viotoriouahtOnlloden. He Ws the first l f msmp- 

to set up (in 1734) a stage-wagon between York « w ? Tl“^^ 

mrd Kn.^4oroug< which he 'conducted himself 
twuce a week in summer, and once a week in 

winter. This employment he followed until he ‘Know posterity, that on the 8th of April, in 
commenced contracting for road-making. His the year of grace 1757, the rambling remains of the 
first contract -was for making three miles of road Jons Dale were, in the 86fch yeare of his 

between Minskip and Feirensby. He afterwards laid upon his two wives, 

erected bridges and houses, and made hundreds of -This thing in life might raise some jealousy, 

miles of roads in Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, Here all three lie together lovingly, 

and Derbyshire. He was a dealer in timber and But from embraces Sere no pleasure flows, 

hay, of which he measured and calculated the Alike are here all human joys and woes ; 

solid contents by a peculiar method of his own. Here Sarah’s chiding John no longer hears. 

The hay he always measured with his arms, and -^“<1 John’s rambling Sarah no more fears; 
having learned the height, he could tell the number period ’s come to all their toylsome lives, 

of square yards in the stack. When he went out, good man ’s quiet ; stiU are both his wives.’ 

he always carried with him a stout staff some next epitaph records the death of a fiddler, 

inches taller than himsoll, which was of great appears to have been so much attached to 

travels and nieasurements In t^^t upon the day of her death he too 

? ' thirty-nme pars con- yielded to the gi4m tyrant. Of this pair, buried in 

W lehcity, m the sixp.fiip year of her age. Flixton Chureftrard, it may be truly said : ‘In life 
luteimd at Stockport. I our years later united, and in death not parted.’ The inscription 
he leit .Lancashire, and settled at the pleasant rural ig follows: 
village of Spofforth, not far distant from the town 

of his nativity. With a dauo-hter ho re.sided on Memory of John Booth, of Flixton, who 

a small farm until he died in 1801. At the time l^th March, 1778, aged 4S yeara; on the same 
of his decease, his descendants were four children, ^ few hours of the death wffe 

twenty^ gtepioMltap, and ninety geent-g^d-’ oSl bSiXS 

In the churchyard of North Wingfield, Derby- E-eadcr, have patience, for a Moment Stay, 

shire, a gravestone bears the following inscription : Nor grudge the Tributo of a friendly tear, 

For John, who once made all our Village gay, 

‘In Memory of Thomas, son of John and Maby pias taken up his Glay-cold Lodging here. 

Gla,y, who departed this life December 16th 1724, 

in the 40th year of his age. Suspended now his fiddle lies asleep 

,,, , 1 That once, with Musick us’d to charm the Ear, 

What though no mournful kmdi-ed stand Hannah long reserv’d to weep, 

_ Around the solepi bier, , , John yields to Fate with Ms companion dear. 

Ho parents wring the trembling hand, 

Or drop the siient tear. So tenderly he loved his dearer part, 

Ho costly oak adorned with art ' , ® 

My weary limbs inclose ; And Death through Kmdness seem d to throw the 

To deck my last repose.’ To ease his sorrow, as he knew his mind. 

The cause of the foregoing curious epitaph is thus In cheerful Labours all their Time they spent, 
explained. Thomas day was a man of intemperate ^ Their h W Lips m Length of Dap pqmr d ; 

the amount of twenty pounds. The publican The Belecks of this faithful, honest Pair _ 

resolved to seize the body ; but the parents of the One little Siiace of Mother Earth contains, 
deceased carefully kept the door locked until the Let Earth protect them with a Mother's Care,^ 
day appointed for the funeral. As soon as the And Constant. ’Verdure grace her for her pains, 
door was opened, Adlington rushed into the house, pledges of their tender loves remain, 

seized the corpse, and placed it on a form in the , Por • seW fine Children bless’d their nuptial 
open street in front of the residence of the parents ' State. 

of the departed. Clay's friends refused to dis- <. Behold .them, neighbours ! nor behold in vain, 
charge the jiublicau’s account. After the body But heal their Sorrows and their lost Estate.’ 
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In explanation of tlie following epitaph, wliick 
is on a stone in St Martin’s Ohurchyard, Leicester, 
Avc learn tliat Fenton was shot by a Frcnchiuau 
on the stops of a pnblic-house in Gullowtroe 
Gate, Leicester, whure they bad boon playinij: to- 


gether, Fenton luving won rather largely. After 
-1 tvifd. in which it was thouirlit the iuck 


trial, in which it was thought the judge rather 
unfairly used his inlluence to secure the acquittal 
of the prisoner in the face of the clearest evidence 
of guilt, it is stated the accused, was continually 
followed by the brother of the nmrclered inan till 
opportunity of vengeance presented itself in France, 
and the supposed murderer w'as taken^ by him. 
The stone containing the following inscription was 
not permitted to be placed in the churchyard till 
several j’-ears after the trial, owing to the reflec- 
tions it contains on the judge : 


‘Enquiring mortal whoo’r thon art, ])nnder here 
on an incident which highly concerns all the jirogeny 
of Adam. Near this spot lies the body of Joirw 
Fenton, who fell by violence, May 17th 1778, ami 
leaves a sad example behind of tho inconqKittmcy of 
juridical institutions to punish a murderer, lie lias 
loft behind, to nioiu'u hia untinusly fate, a motlier, 
a widow, and two oUildreii. These, but not these 
alone, arc greatly injunul. .Personal siunirity received 
a mortal wound when vengeance was averted from 
his assassin by tho soidii-stical rclinera of natural 
justice.’ 


A gravestone in Pudsey Churchyard states that 


‘Beneath this stone lieth tho risinains of JosEiui 
Beackbokn, of PudHoy, who departed this life the 
25th day of May, 1820, aged 31 y<!ar3. 


Sharp was the stroke that did. appear 
Which took my life away. 

Oh ! reader then for heaven prepare, 
On earth you cannot stay. 

The moon gave light, he took sight, 
Through the top pane 1 lost ray life.* 


Eelating to tho foregoing doggerel is a .sad history. 
The young man to whose memory the stone 
is erected went a-courting to a hou.se near the 
church ; and in order to apeak one evening to hi.s 
lady-love, who rvas in her chamber, ho climbed 
np to the bedroom window and stood with hi.s 
feet on the bottom of tho window of tlie lower 
room. The father of the young lady hearing a 
noise, and seeing a man against the window, took 
a sword and plunged it through a pane into the 
body of the man, doubtless deeming him to be 
a robber. The young fellow died ; hence the line 


Through tho top pane I lost my life. 


We shall bring to a close our jotting.s by a sad 
record of loss of life. On the 19th of August 
1830, six young persons, brothers and sisters, were 
drowned in the river Ouse. Their fate is com- 
memorated hr the churchyard of St Lawrence, 
York, by a tablet erected by public subscription. 
It bears the following inscription : 


‘Baisod by frioudsbip in memory of four sons and 
two daughters of John aud Ann Paao, of this city, 
VIZ., Ann Guthrie Eiaa, aged 19 years; Eliza 
Eigg, aged 17 ; Thomas Garwoou Eigo, aged 18 ; 
JOHN Eigg, aged 16; James Smith Eiqg, aged 7, 
and Ohaules Eigg, aged 6, who were drowned by 
their boat being run down on the river Ouse, near 
yor]% August 19 th 1830. 




Mark the brief story of a htmmier’H day ! 

At noon, youth, health, and heauly humch’d .away; 
Ero eve, death wreck’d tiu> ])avlv, and ([Uenched 
tiuhr light ; 

Their jiareuts’ home, wasi desolate that tiight ; 

.I'laeh paws’d ahnie that gulph no eye can bue ; 

'J'he.y me.t next imnnc.nt in eternity, 
hhieud, kiiasman, Htrangii'r, <h)bi thou fwk Jiie. where? 
Seek God’s right hand, and hope to find, them 
there.’ 


11 E A R T S 0 V E R W O R K E I). 

No organ in the body i.s so liable to be <ivor- 
worked as the. heart. ’iFlien evi*ry other part of 
tlic body sleejis, it kee])s on it.s perpe.tual motion. 
Every increa.sed olfurt or action ilomand.s from tlio 
heart more force. A man runs to eabdi a train 
and his heart beats audibly. lie. drinks wine, and 
hi.s blood ru.slies through its reservoir faster than 
ever wuis intended by nature, Hi.s pulse rises 
after each course! at diimer. A. te.legviim arrives 
and his heart knocks at lii.s .side. And when any 
one of these ‘ e.xciteme.nts ’ is over, ho is e.onwious 
r)f a cm’respoudiug do]n'Cf!,sion— -a ‘ sinking ’ or 
‘ emjdines.s,’ us it is ealled, Tim healthy aetinn of 
alt tho members of our frame depends upon the 
fiup;i)ly of blood ri'ceived from thi.s central fomd.ain. 
When tho heavRs action is arrested, tin; stomach, 
which' require.s from it a large, supply of blood, 
becomes onfeiible.tl. The brain, idso waiting for 
blood, is inactive. The heart is a vetry willing 
m{>.ml)er ; but if it be made to .(Vitdi and cany 
incessantly — if it be ‘ put upon,’ as the nnscHisli 
nunnber of u family often is, it undergoes a dis- 
organi.satiiui wbiclj is c'quivaicnt to its ntp1.ure. 
And this diHoiganir.ation begins too often now-a- 
days in the hearts of very young children. Parents 
know that if their sons a"re to succeed at any of 
tho.se. competitive examinations which have now 
become so exigent, high-in'e-sRuro is employed. 
1 fence, young jiersons are stinmlatc'd to over- 
woi'k by rewards a.nd ptmi.shmetitH, The sight 
of a <;.h:v<;r boy who is l>eing trained hu’ com- 
petition if! truly a Siid one, 'rhesc' precocious 
coachod-up cliildreu are never well, fl'heir mental 
excitement kc!ft])s np a Hush, whie.h, like; the ex- 
citenujnt caused by strong drink in older diiklren, 
looks like kealtb, knt: has no relation to it. In 
a word, tke intemperamu; of education is over- 
straining and breaking tkeir young hearts. 

If in tke R(:.kool-ro(.im some young hearts Jire 
broken from mental strain, In tke jflaygrouud and in 
tke gymnasium othens succumb to physical strain. 
‘It is no object of mine,’ says l)r Ilicbaialson, 

‘ to underrate the advantages of pliyHical exerci.se 
for tke young ; but I crni scarcely overrate the 
dungem of lliose fierce competitive exerci.ses wliick 
the wmrld in general seems determined to apjibmd. 
.1 had the opportunity once in my Jib*, of living 
near a great trainer,' himself a cliamjn'un rowe.i-. 
lie was u patient of mine, suffering from the 
very form of induced lu'art-discase <.if' whie.h I am 
now speaking, and he gave me ample means of 
studying the conditions of many of tho.'-io whom he 
trained both for running and for rowing. I found 
occasion, certainly, to admire the physique; to 
which his trained men wiire Ijrought ; the strength 
of muscle they attained, tin; force of their heart ; 
but tho admiration war; qualified by the stern fact 
of the resnlts.’ 

Tho symptoms of failure of tho heart from over- 


HEAETS OTEEWOEKED. 


work are tinusual. restlessness and irritability. 
Sleepless nights are followed by an inability to 
digest a proper amount of food ; and meals, which 
have probably lieen taken at irregular intervals 
and in haste, become objectionable. Stimulants 
are now resorted to ; but these nourish a worlting- 
man as little as a whip nourishes a horse. They 
give him an exciting fillip ; but the best medicjil 
men tell us that in nine quarts of alcohol there is 
less nourishment than could be put on the blade 
of a table-knife. The patient — for he is a patient 
by this time — is conscious of a debility which he 
cannot shake off, and sleep now, even if it come, 
does not refresh. Occasionally, as the man is 
pursuing some common avocation, he is struck 
with the fact that thoughts are not at the moment 
as clear to him as they ought to be. He forgets 
names mid events that are quite familiar ; or he is 
seized for a moment with a sudden unconsciousness 
and tendency to fall. ‘ When we sit writing or 
reading or ivorking by gas-light, and the gas 
suddenly goes down and flickers, we say “The 
pressure is off at the main.” Just so in a man who 
in declining, health suddenly loses consciousness, 
when his mind flickers : then, in his organism’, the 
pressure is off at the main ; that is, the colimin of 
blood which should be persistently passing from 
his heart to his brain is for the moment not 
travelling -with its due force, to vitalise aniP illu- 
minate the intellectual chamber.’ 

But indeed it is not by overwork so much as 
by worry and anxiety that our hearts are dis- 
organised. ‘ Laborious mental exercise is healthy, 
unless it be made anxious by necessary or unne- 
cessary difiiculties, Eegular mental labour is* best 
carried on -by introducing into it some variety. 
Hew work gives time for repair better than 
attempt at complete rest, since tlie active mind 
finds it impossible to evade its particular work 
unless its activity be diverted into some new 
channel.’ Business and professional men wear out 
their hearts by acquiring habits of express-train- 
haste, which a little attention to inetliod would 
render unnecessary. 

We speak now of the heart-breaking effect of 
passion ; and first of anger. A man is said to be 
‘red’ or ‘white’ with rage. In using these ex- 
pressions we are physiologically speaking of the 
nervoiis condition of the minute circulation of the 
man’s blood. ‘Red’ rage means partial paralysis 
of minute blood-vessels ; and ‘wdiite’ rage means 
temporary suspension of the action of the prime 
mover of the circulation itself. But such dis- 
turbances cannot often be produced without the 
occurrence of permanent organic evils of the vital 
organs, especially of the lieart and of the brain. 
One striking exainple is givim by Dr Richardson 
in the case of a jnember of his own profession. 
‘This gentleman told me that an original irrita- 
bility of temper was permitted, by want of due 
control, to pass into a disposition of almost per- 
sistent or chronic anger, so that every trifle in 
his way was a cause of unwarrantable irritation. 
Someliines his anger was so vehement that all 
about him were alarmed for him even more than 
for themselves ; and wdien the attack was over, 
there were hours of sorrow and regret in private, 
which were as exhausting as the previous rage. 
In the midst of one of these outbreaks of short 
severe madness, he. suddenly felt, to irse his own 
expressimi, as if his “ heart were lost,” He reeled 


under the impression, was nauseated and faint ; 
then recovering, he put his hand to his wrist, and 
discovered an intermittent action of his heart as 
the cause of his faintness. He never completely 
rallied from that shock ; and to the day of his 
death, ten years later, he was never free from the 
intermittency. “ I am broken-hearteil," he would 
say, “ physically broken-hearted.” And so he was ; 
but the knowledge of the broken heart tempered 
marvellously his passion, and saved him many 
years of a really useful life. He died ultimately 
from an acute febrile disorder.’ 

Envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness exercise 
almo.st as destructive an influence on a man’s 
physical nature, and particularly upon his heart, 
as they do upon his moral character. To say 
that sorrows ‘grieve the heart’ is more than a 
metaphor. Cromwell hears his son is dead, and 
‘ It went clean to my heart, that did,’ is his physio- 
logically correct description of his experience, 
When Hamlet thinks of the ‘wicked speed’ with 
which his mother married his father’s murderer, 
indignation forces from him the words, ‘But 
break, my heart, for I must hold my tongue,’ Per- 
manent intermittency of the heart is often induced 
by a single sudden terror. Whenever, from undue 
excitement of any kind, the passions are permitted 
to overrule the reason, the result is disease : the ' 
heart empties itself into the brain ; the brain 
is stricken, and both axe ruined. 

Wine is commonly said to ‘make glad the 
heart ; ’ hut such hilarity is short-lived ■; and it 
would seem from the latest discoveries of science, 
that the drunkard is even physically a heart- 
broken man. The heart is nothing more than 
a force-pump to keep up the circulation of the 
blood. The pulse indicates the beats or strokes 
of the pump. If the beats be more than seventy 
per minute in a middle-aged person, something is 
wrong ; there has been some kind of over-stimulus. 
The use of alcohol increases the uiiniber of beats, ^ 
just as a violent fire makes a Icettle boil over. 
This over-action of the heart is a terrible enemy 
to good health. It is killing by inches. The fact, 
however, only breaks on people when the mischief j 
is far advanced, and past remedy. Our counsel 
to habitual imbibers of alcohol is, ‘ Look to your ; 
pulse,’ for on the proper working of the heart ' 
length of days in a great measure depends. The 
throbbing of the heart is a criterion and guide 
which all can understand. 

These few illustrations shew us that if we would 
keep our hearts whole we must cultivate that self- 
knowledge, self-reverence, and self-control that 
‘alone lead life to sovereign power.’ Did we know 
ourselves and our real capacities, we would not 
break our hearts working and worrying to attain 
objects which have been placed beyond our reach. 
Rather we ■would be wisely ambitious of serving 
our generation in that way and in that place to 
which our powers and circumstances point. The 
fretful stir — unprofitable tliat wears out life — 
generally arises from false ambition striving after 
impossibilities, which by reason of self-ignorance 
are not perceived to be such. And surely if 
a man will rightly value and reverence himself, 
he will be content to well use the one talent that 
has been intrusted to him, rather than make him- 
self miserable and ruin his health in competing 
I with those -'who have received five or ten talents, 
i It is well to ‘ scorn delights and live laborious 
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’ butlh^e^y of which we in these 1 of the repoafced solicitations and inisropresenta- 


are rightly proud is too much developed when com- tions of a wily old dauu* who \vas luml for the 
petition ireaks our hearts, and when for the sake p-urpose, she was in a hasty monumt, w'hilo auiart- 
of getting on. we throw away life itself Speaking lYesh act of tyranny, Indncad to 

of the Arata in to took loayo tor homo m„l child and oh,,,o ovith a man 

ronr;?nofnnttoritto^^^ who at tto ti,ao « onndopd on the rovo.mo 

a relief to turn, if only for a moment, to the collections of the district. Win had novor luul any 
supremo contentment of an Arab with his lot, to conversation with him, nor did she for certain 
hks ca.relcssness of the future, to Ms ineffaWe py gifiM; but ho had often waylaid 

■ dignity of repose from the feverish activity the errands to the river, and struck hy her 

■ «„portolook,,,hodtormtoaihyumauaro.aoa^ 

the characteristic of the more active but hardly of \vealth and ease, if possible to obtain possession 


the more highly gifted races of the West. It is of her. 

not that the Arab lacks the intelligence or the After the elopement, her husband made diligent 
power to change his condition — he does not wish, for her in the surrounding villages ; but 

or rather he wishes not, to do so.' Knowing well been taken to convey her to sncIi a dis- 

tbat the ‘pains and penalty precluded the possibility of Ibc where- 

wSi^tbe iSolenfnot to lay the iattering unction After a tnno be gave n]i 

contained in the foregoing words, to their souls, the hopeless search, aiid concluded that she hud 
They are cpioted for the sake of those whose been carried away by Iho current ol the river ; for 
danger lies in an opposite direction. the last time she was seen she was going thither, 

for tlio purpose of w’ashing .some elotbe.s. To 

her horror the poor creature found, when she 
AMINA THE OLD AYAH. arrived, at her destination, that she had not only 

Hee original name was Sklhlingawa. She was a been decoyed away to the dweUing of a lle.sh- 
Hindu by birth ; and her Canarese parents, natives eating Mohammedan (the Lingaita are vegc- 
of Kolhar in the Beejapoor district, holonged to tarians), a man of no casto, and not particularly 
the sect known as Lingaits, who are worshippers well ; but had again to take up the very position 
exclusively of Shiva, the second person of the she had so longed to escape from. The Moham- 
Hindu triad. Like all Hindus, she was iharried medan in short had also a first wife. But this was 
'in childhood, but to a well-to-do farmer, some- not all ; as the wife of a Lingait, slie had been 
what advanced in years, the childless wife of free to leave the house and go wherever domestic 
whose youth, was still alive. Her condition was business called her; but as the inmate of the 
not a happy one. She was an eyesore to her household of a Mohammedan, she became as it 
husband’s first wife, who having the domestic were a prisoner. Slie must not cross the threshold 
management of the family under her control, sub- of the door ; she w'as in fact a purdarmli, a screened 
jected Sidhlingaw'a to every species of indignity, woman ; no stranger's eye must look upon her. 
Although still little more than a child, with very Her chagrin can be imagined, but scarcely de- 
little assistance, the grinding of corn (by means of scribed. She wept tears of anguish ; for days she 
a hand-mill) and supplying of water for honso- refused food ; and at times, wlum she thought of 
hold purposes, the sweeping and cleansing the her baby wdiich she had left beluTid, she would, 
rather extensive dwelling, tlio scouring of cook- had .she possessod the means, have destroyed hor- 
ing utensils and preparation of food for the self. Escape occurred to her ; but whitlicr was 
inmates, nearly all fell to her share. She was she to go ? To retrace her stops was out of the 
indeed' compelled to be the household drudge. At question ; her husband could jiot receive Imi' 
the age of fourteen she became a mother ; and back . ; and the conseqixen.ee to her would have 
that circumstance to a certain extent entitled her been serious ; certain disgrace, possibly death, 
to some consideration from her hnsbaud, whoso After a time she submitted to her fate, ajul be- 
object in marrying her was simply to have a son came a I\,rohammedan. A ceremony of marriage 
who would perpetuate his memory. This consider- was performed by the Kazee, and lier name 
ation was shewn by him in providing her with changed to Amina. 

superior articles of dress and additional jewellery ; Twenty years have gnno hy, and afler various 
hut these, as well as her child, who was a son, had wanderings in Maratlu-speaking distric.l:'. witli the 
the effect of making her more hateful in the eyes man for whom she had left home and friends, wo 
of the jealous mistress of the house. found her with him and his first wife at a town 

During her girlhood she tamely submitted to called Indapoor, eighty miles to tlic cast of I'oonali. 
this woman's overbearing treatment ; but as she Like most Indian women, .she lias become prema- 
grew older, her spirit began to rebel, and the turoly old ; her attractions liave i'aded, and tlio 
neighbours with whom she daily conversed on necessity for carrying out I, ho strict rules of 
her way to and from the village stream, whither zenana life have in her case at least passed 
she had to go for -water, were not slow to inten- away. An Englishman, the only one, and his 
sify her feelings of discontent. Suffice it to say, wife are residing at Indapnnr, and 'they are in 
that at the age of seventeen, in consequence want of an u'l/n/t, (a -nurse) for fclicir child. 


AMIKA THE OLD AYAH. 


Amina’s husband hears of the place, and reduced 
in circumstances, proposes to her to apply for it. 
She is accepted, and takes up her abode in the 
Englishman’s family. She found it strange at 
. first ; but in time prefers the change to any- 
1 thing she has previously experienced, and before 
long, freely acknowledges that' she has at last 
found peace. Her antecedents did not transpire 
for some time ; but nothing in either word or 
deed indicated that she had been the subject of 
such an untoward event as that which had 
occurred to her in early life. Her conduct in- 
variably manifested that a gentle and subdued 
spirit ruled -svithin. 

Ten years more have rolled on, and the Eng- 
lishman is encamped at Bagulcote, a large market- 
town not far from Kolhar, the people of which 
place visit it for the purposes of traflic. Old 
Amina is still nurse in his family ; and her 
womanly affection for young folks has long since 
been brought into active play by attending to 
the number of children that have been born 
since she joined it. She once more hears her 
mother-tongue, and her youthful memories revive. 
She is curious to know if her son is living; and 
she makes inquiries among the visitors from 
Kolhar concerning her people, carefully conoeal- 
ing her identity with one of whom the elderly 
people of Kolhar still speak with bitterness, for 
her husband’s theory of her disappearance was not 
accepted by them at the time she left her home 
and child. She ascertains that many of her youth- 
ful acquaintances are dead, and among them her 
husband and his first wife have passed away ; hut 
to the joy of her heart, she is told that the infant 
she deserted long ago has grown to he a man — 
that her son is alive and 'well; that he is in a 

S erous condition, and holds a respectable 
ing in the village. With tearful eyes she 
reveals the fact to her mistress, and expresses her 
intense longing to see him. He is sent for, and 
the fact of his mother’s existence disclosed to him. 
He also is intensely desirous of seeing her, and 
they are introduced "to each other’s presence. The 
resemblance between the two is very remarkable. 
They silently eye each other for a moment ; and 
then, as if by natural instinct, the son, with true 
Hindu feeling (the Hindu’s revei*euee for his 
mother is second only to that he pays the Deity. 
‘I can get all I want in the world ; but a mother 
once gone can never he rejjlaced,’ is a well-known 
saying among them), throws himself at his mother’s 
feet, embraces and lays his uncovered head upon 
them. The scene is most affecting. She raises 
him, and they sit opposite to each other speech- 
less ; their hearts too Ml for utterance. 

He has learned from other sources how his 
mother had been ill-treated; he himself had ex- 
perienced much of the same treatment from the 
jealousy and overbearing nature of the woman 
who should have been a mother to him in his 
boyhood, and he is ready to make every allow- 
ance for his erring parent. He is not enlightened 
as to the caste of the man with whom she had 
eloped, nor of the way in which she has lived ■ 
since, and he takes her home, cherishing the hope 
that some atonement being made, she will he 
readmitted to social rights and caste privileges. 
In vain. Although the Lingaits are on the whole 
more liberal than other Hindu castes, they will 
have nothing to do with the old woman. She 


must remain an outcast for ever; no atone- 
ment can cleanse her. The only concession the 
caste will make is to allow her to live in a 
detached portion of her son’s dwelling. She 
must not eatj drink, or have free intercourse with 
him, his wife, or children. They submit ; and she 
remains on the premises of her son till the day of 
her death. 

But now comes the sorest trial to the feelings of 
this dutiful son. The people of his caste refuse to 
perform her funeral rites ; and if he even desired 
it, the Mohammedans of the village would object 
to inter her in their cemetery. "His only alter- 
native is to give her remains over to outcasts to 
he buried like a dog. The idea is revolting to 
him, and he is at his wits’ end how to act. 
Besides, the climate demands instant decision. 
The sacred stream of the mighty Krishna is flow- 
ing close hy, and it has been for ages the ambition 
of many to be borne down its waters after death. 
It leads to future bliss. His mind is made up. 
He wraps the dead body of his mother in a sheet,, 
and unassisted, in the silence of the night, conveys 
it to the river. The watchmair of the, village is 
the only witness of what is transpiring ; hut he 
offers no obstacle ; he rather apjoroves the son’s 
devotion. Arrived at the river, he wades with 
his sacred burden as far into the stream as he can 
safely go, and then consigns it to the current, 
which is flowing majestically along. The dif- 
ficulty is solved. But in acting thus, he had trans- 
gressed the rules which forbid contact with the 
corpse of one of another caste, how much more 
with that of an outcast ; and under ordinary 
circumstances, he would have been _ subjected to 
degrading and heavy penalties ; but it was remem- 
bered that _the outcast in question was his mother. 
The feelings of humanity triumphed over the 
dictates of superstition, and all that was de- 
manded, by way of satisfying the sticklers for 
external purity, was a slight atonement and a 
feast to the jniests. 

Thus ended the career of poor old Amina, who 
may he looked upon as the victim of an rmnatural 
state of society. The closing pafticulars of her 
melancholy story were communicated to her old 
master hy her dutiful son. 

USES OS' TBDS HOUSE IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

The following is an extract from the letter 
of a lady residing at Buenos Ayres. 

‘ You see that we are now at Mercedes. On our 
way out W8 noticed, from the railway station, a 
great number of horses ; not grazing, as they may 
be seen anywhere, nor trying to rim races with 
the train, as they may be seen any day, but with 
an important business-like look about them. There 
Avere a few Guachos standing with them, ivho also- 
appeared to have something to do, which is an 
unusual thing with the natives, who seem always 
as if they had never done anything and never 
intended to do anything. In reply to our inquiry, 
we were told that the horses had just been 
thrashing; that the sheaves of corn are put into 
an inclosed place like a pen, and the wildest 
come-at-able horses are driven in, and lashed to 
make them kick and jump— -and so the wheat 
is thrashed. 

“The horse,” says Mayor’s Spelling-book, “is 
■a very useful animal ;” but surely none but tho 
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Guaclios know its value. When the milkman 
comes in the morning and is asked for the butter, 
ordered, he will perhaps say that ho lias not 
made it yet. Back ho clambers on lus horse, 
where he sits surrounded by milk-c.ans, ami on 
he trots. Presently be dismounts, opens Ins cmis, 
skims the butter off the top of each, puts it into 
a cloth, mounts again, and trots about .seuing 
his milk as he goes along. After a few hoiins 
he returns and hands in the butter ; ami not bad 
butter either when it is salted and settled up. _ 
‘This primitive mode of churning may roimml 
some old Indians of that practised by the “bearens’ 
in the now almost forgotten days of palamiuin 
travelling. They would before starting fasten a 
large-mouthed bottle, three parts full of crcaiu 
to the pole of the palanquin, the perpetual 
jolting of which through the night’s journey 
sufficed to convert it into butter for tlio Sahib’s 
breakfast.' 


LOST KILEEN. 


Soft lights may swathe the <!.astle tower, 
O’er pui'ijlo hills the dawn may hreiik ; 
Dark eves may shadow Eileen’s hower, 
And night its dusky pinions shako ; 

The hell may boat what hour it will, 

Or hang in silence Imshed and still, 

Blit hy the sea, or hy the shore, 

The diirk-browed maid Is soon no more. 


■When gloaming last ongloomod the land, 
And vapours gathering dimly .swept 
Tiia ridgoH of the dark riblied .sand, 

And where the latest oun-glow slept, 

Ere yet the silver momi hatl shewn, 

Or o’er the wave her light was thrown, 
Beside the ocean old and gray, 

Sweet Eileen bent her lonely way. 


So still 1 The wind was all too weak 
To lift the wimple from her breast, 

Or toss the curl upon her cheek. 

But died away in tones of rest. 

So still ! No otiier somul awoke, 

Save when a quivering billow broke 
About the clifi‘~-or, faintly hailed — 
Her solitude the curlew wailed. 


So still ! But list. — ^for as a beam 
Of silver moonlight slanteth through 
Deop-foliaged dells, a sudden stream 
Of saddest swOsitest music, new 
Wibli echoes of the sobbing blast, 
Across the li.stciung waters past, 
Now foil away, now rose again 
Like gushes of the summer rain. 


A shallop through the mist appeared. 
Cleaving the dark in noiseless flight, 
And on the prow, a.s still she neared, 
There hung a soft and starry light ; 

A shallop swift-~nor oar nor sail 
Broke crystal wave or kissed the gale, 
Nor laoketh them, the path to win 
Soul-moved by one who sate therein. 




Now by that wild unc.m'tain gleam, 
Maid Eilcnn saw a vision bright, 

With bated brcatli, as when a dream 
Arises on the brain by mgbfc-- 
Tlu! si)int of the mystic bark 
That oarhrsH (deft the odoiynH (birk, 

A youth witli darkly floating iiair, 
And eyes that glowed with Instn' rani. 


Clo.so to his heart a h.arp he lndil 
Of chastely bnnushod Indian gold, 

That, by Ins fingers moist (‘ompelled, 

A ’weirdly woven musifj rolhnl, 

■ A strain where lingered strangely blent 
All notes of awe and wondenrumt, 

Like those sweet subtle thoughts that .start 
At twilight tbrougb a poet’s heart. 


‘ Soft-bo.somoil maul(.m, o’er the main 
My palaoi.) halls are gh'.nming white; 
ILdl tunny an emerald th(\v contain, 

And diamond and chrysolite. 

And there are (hmte.s of milky pearl, 
And throne.s of sapphuv, gak’.M (d b(;ryl ; 
And to the portals, wrouglit of gold, 

The tribute of tho sea is rolhsl. 


‘Soft batiners of the crimson even 
Hang grandly in the hyaline, 

White even my waves to foam are driven 
llontid islands nestled in tho brino. 
•Kaduskial by bloss’juy grtteucry, 

Those purple islets peaceful lie, 

And Hiionted hrpiv.eH upward run 
Like incemso to tho golden sun, 


* For thee, when gloatning misfo ■were weft 
Aciatss tho gray face of tho sea, 

The glory of tho.s(', htills 1 left, 

Tho glory of those isles for tluat 
My heart was tingling all allumo, 

I could not rest me till T eatm', 

And if with me thou wilt not go, 

Alas I Thou worke,st bitter woe.’ 

■ Jii. '■ 

Like netted sunbeam,? softly fleeing 
To sleep upon tho violet’s breast, 

Into tho maiden’s inmo.st being 

The magic of those strains hath pressed, 

A tonoh of hand, a breathlo,?.? kiss, 

The mortal maiden seals her his ; 

A parting look, a flashing oar, 

Sweet Eileen will be seen no nu.re. 


The purple-vo.stured dawn may breali 
Once more across the resth^s.? main, 

Acro.ss the meadow.? she may slialuj 
Soft falling dews in pearly rain. 

The glowing luios of eve may Imrn, 

And twiliglit lift its darkling urn, 

But by tho sea, or by the sheri!, 

The dark-hrowod maid is aeon no more, 

Mdfitsl. (Iko. ,L, Moobk. 
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the Washam post-office rules, upon wide-margmed 
foolscap, the indignant virgin laid grea,t stress 
upon the fact that it was perpetrated in ^office 
hours. Uncle iliehard is one of the presidents 
of the Inland Branch in St Martin’s-le-Grand, 
London, and saw the complaint. 

No power on earth can turn Selina one hair’s- 
hreadtlx aside from the path of duty. But 
she is impartial. The^ Oountess of Waxham 
administers one law alike to the rich and to 
the poor, after the manner of the Medas and 
Persians, and never alters. Our dear old Dowager 
Duchess of Limpenhaugh, whom_ everybody love.s, 
is lame 3 and I forgot to mention that to reach 
the office window one has to cross the pavement 
and pass through a flowery forecourt. _ One after- 
noon the grand Limpenhaugh carriage dashed 
up to the curb. A footman alighted aiid tapped 
respectfully at the pane of communication. Would 
Miss Smith have the goodness to step out to 
the carriage and speak to the Duchess 'J 

Sdina. ‘ Certainly not ! Against tho rules of 
the office.' 

Jfootman, ‘But you surely don’t expect tho 
Duchess to get out of IXer Grace’s carriage to come 
to youP 

Beiina, ‘I do though. Dare not leave office 
unattended. If Duchess has any business to trans- 
act with me — oilicial business — I must trouble 
Duchess to come to window.’ 

Footman (indignant). ‘Really I couldn’t— -I 
could not— take ijaclc such a message.’ 

To which Selina merely^ ejaculated ‘0!’ and 
closed the dialogue by shutting the window. 

Mr Treaddle, who was lounging over the front 
palings as usual, told Miss Point, who told mo, 
that he quite felt for the poor young man when 
he returned to tho carriage, stammering out 
Miss Smith’s ‘borders,’ as he called them, and 
dusting the air out of his powdered head with 
agitation. 

By the aid of her crutch-headed cane and her 
servant’s arm, the dear old lady limped across to 
the post-office : not angry, as Mr Treaddle would 
have expected, hut amused. She asked her sistcr- 
pooress very meekly why the Limpenhaugh post- 
bag had not been delivered as usual that morning 
to the Limpenhaugh donkey-hoy. 

Beiina. ‘NTew hoy. Stranger. Mot known to 
office. Mot certified by your Grace, -nor by any 
confidential member ox your household. Might 
have been a young thief.’ 

Duchess (trying not to laugh). ‘ But “ the office ” 
must have known the donkey — the old donkey 
that has brought successive messengers here any 
time these twenty years.’ 

Selina. ‘Strange boy might have stolen a ride 
upon Limpenhaugh donkey to deceive office) might 
have purloined despatches and got office into seri- 
ous difficulties with THE DEPARTMENT.’ 

I have had the word ‘ Department ’ printed in 
capital letters because Selina discharges it in the 
midst of her snappish sentences, whenever she 
can, with uncommon unction. 

This is her even-handed way. There is hardly 
any one from the peer to the pauper who has 
not some grievance to groan out against her. 
Thin letters marked ‘More to pay;’ newspapers 
fastened up by the accidental intrusion of the 
stamp over the edge of the cover, delayed and 
delivered days old, mth Selina’s Roman hand- 


writing in red ink, ‘Closed against inspection.’ 
Urgent missives hastily (lirecUul, returned^ to the 
writers with her rubrical legend, ‘ lusufficienUy 
addrcissod.’ (More of that presently.) The feeble 
old Ereuoli usher at Mr lUreh’s Academy reduced 
to starvation for a wliole week, because Jie ])ro~ 
nouuced the name of his brother, who had sent 
him a post-ollicc order for a pound, in the 
Frenclx manner. ‘R-r-r-x, '-Reego, Madmuolsene ! ’ 
he screamed through the Rquare hole dxxy after 
day; but tho sound not in the least correspond- 
ing with any spedling on her advice paper, she 
sent him each time sighing away. It was not 
until Saturday night that Mr ''i.’readdle overheard 
the dispute. Ho suggested ‘ Rigault ’ to Selina ; 
and the poor old gentleman got his sove.reigu. 

It is most aggravating that whoever com- 
plains against her gets snuhhed by ‘the depart- 
ment;’ while she always coines oJf willi flying 
colours. The London authorities make her out 
to ho always in tlie right. Uncle Dick takes 
great pleasure in enraging! us when he comes 
down from Saturday till Monday by singing tho 


Countess’s praises : ‘The best ]truvincial officer 
in the service ;’ ‘ Mover was known to make a 
mistake;’ ‘Markeil down in the Secretary’s list 
for speedy promotion,’ But 1 am sure he says 
these things only to tease us, Her own subor- 
dinates can hardly live for her. She rnius our 
old post-runner in Hues— ho is afllicted with 
corns and a hed-ridden wife in mamma’s visiting 
district — for keeping bad time. As to the person 
who takes the bags to the station and w'orka tho 
railway machine, ho is so often chanjjed, that papa, 
who is a justice of the peace, has a fresh statutory 
dcclarxition to attest for a now man at least once 
a month. 

But the Reverend Aloys Aspem: his story is 
the saddest of all. I really have not, like Miss 
Point, any vindictive sensations whatever against 
Miss Smith; although tho best feelings of my 
own nature were cruoUy sacrificed in that sad 
business. 

Let me first make known dhe curious fact that, 
ever since I left school (with a Cambridge local 
exam : first-class certificate), our cuKxtes one after 
another luxvc come to us either engaged men, or 
have left some unpleasant entanglement behind 
at their latest cures. Our clear kind old rector 
never negotiates with married curates, out of 
regard to us girls and the best feelings of our 
nature. Happily the Reverend Aloys Aspern had 
come into the parish, so far as wo could ascertain 
after a few months’ cliscreet inquiry, pericctl}’' free. 
It is true that we learnt from Mrs Butterscotch 
at his lodgings that she was constantly taking 
in letters for him directed in a scratchy female 
hand all ms and ?X3 ; and we knew ho hxis no 
sisters. He is an orphan ; anil, in a worldly point 
of view, independent. That makes him m().st inter- 
esting ; to say nothing of his glossy ixpparLd, which 
fits as close to his straight 'figure us tho silken 
folds of Ms slender uuxbrella lit its stick. The 
slouch of his hat, too, is remarkalxly engaging. But 
he endears himself most to us junior niouxbors of 
his flock by his soft manxiers, ' by liis pale com- 
plexion, his raven, hair, lovely teeth, low classic 
forehead, meek countenance, absence of whisker, 
and pious eves. His timidity is painful. When 
any young lady under thirty siieaks to him he 
blushes to the ears ; and to oiler him a pair of slip- 
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pel’s of your own working, or a Scriptural book- 
marker, or a pocket-case with his monogram 
embroidered in gold-thread, or anything of that 
kind, is to cover him ivith confusion. I ^ must 
say he was, up to a certain jpoint, very nice to 
me. He was especially sweet on the occasion of 
his bending down his fine head for me to invest 
him with the watch-guard I had woven for 
him. Indeed he visited at our house so often 
that it became quite marked. His principal 
pretext was to consult mamma about various 
parochial and other difficulties. One day he men- 
tioned at dinner — and I was deeply impressed with 
Ids affectionate glance towards me — ^that ‘ dear Mrs 
Pansey ’ was quite like a mother to him. Things 
went so far that he and I got talked about. Pie 
let out that presents of slippers, &o. from other 
quarters quite fell off ; and, only think ! while 
teaching my class last Trinity Sunday morning, 
Miss Point had the impertinence to whisper in 
my ear : ‘ When is it to he 1 ’ What she might 
mean hy ‘ it,’ I was too indignant to inquire. 

The crisis came. Papa had started on his 
hunter for the meet, when Mr Aspern was an- 
nounced. I reaUy think he watched papa in 
his red coat away through the trees — for he w’as 
always frightened with father’s hlimt jocular 
ways — and it ivas so very early for a morning 
■ visit; Monday too. Mamma was checking the 
house-hooks. I was doing Dorcas-work. Mr 
Aspern seemed unusually nervous, even for him. 
He sat crumpling his hat between his knees 
until the engaging slouch got quite crushed 
out. He sighed a good deal, answered dear 
mother’s small-talk — of which she is an acknow- 
ledged mistress— in half-uttered monosyllables, 
and could not muster courage to steal even a 
side-look at me. Blushing more scarlet than 
the red flannel I was herring-stitching, and re- 
peating the first words of his opening sentence 
several times, he managed to make us understand 
that he had come to consult ‘ dear Mrs Pansey’ 
on a matter that deeply concerned his future 
happiness. Mamma sent me out of the room 
with one of her speaking glances. 

Imagine my sensations, while alone, during that 
interview 1 The suspense was so extremely painful 
that I cannot dweU. upon it. It seemed to last 
for hours. 

At length the breakfast-room bell rang for him 
to be let out, and I beheld Mr Aspern slowly 
crossing the lawn, squeezing his umbrella very 
tight; his symmetrical hack bent, the very picture 
of dejection. Good gracious ! Had mamma dis- 
couraged his, advances ? 

When I returned to her, I never before saw her 
so angry. W''hat did I think? Far from the 
wretched young man coming to open the negotia- 
tion we had hoped, he drew out a letter, all 
spiky ms and ns; and, imesuming upon mamma’s 
motherly interest hi everything that related to 
him, owned that he had held tender correspond- 
ence with the ’writer ever since he had known us. 
He even begged mamma to accept a solemn con- 
fidence regarding himself and that young person, 
with a view to advising him how to act in a diffi- 
cult and delicate conjuncture. ‘ How outrageously 
I impudent these modest men can be, my dear ! ’ 

I mother continued. ‘ He was sure I would approve 
I his choice when I saw her likeness ; and Ho aetu- 
i ally drew from his false bosom the miniature of a 


creature with flaxen hair, blue deceitful eyes, and 
a wax-doll complexion. Worse ! The paltry bauble 
was suspended from the very ebaia— -Don’t sob, 
my child, _ he is aot worthy of you — by the very 
chain which you had iflaced round his unmanly 
neck!’ 

Indignation prevented me from fainting, 

‘ Be calm, dear Priscilla ! You have nothing to 
regret. The girl appears to be the daughter of 
one Sir Saber Jackspur, K.C.B., Major-general on 
the Madras establishment ; home on (pretended 
I am sure) sick-leave. A restless man, Mr Aspern 
informed me, who drags his only daughter about 
from pillar to post all over Europe ; never' 
stopping in one place more than a ■week, and 
never knowing where he will go next. The 
epistle in prickly penmanship was dated from 
the Bimam Hotel, Dunkeld, Scotland. There for 
shooting, no doubt! And just notice the girl’s art- 
fulness ; — she hints that her father’s junior staff- 
officer, Lord Tosh (also, no doubt, home on pre- 
tended sick-leave), follows them about everywhere. 

“ Papa,” she proceeded, “ likes him ; and is really 
no protection to me whatever. If only Mr 
Aspern could join them for a little while”— 
pretty strong that, Priscilla — “a clergyman is 
such a safeguard to a motherless girl left to -the 
care of a fond but heedless papa.” There’s a 
daughter for any rational man to desire for a 
wife! “Dear Mr Aspern” — Yes, I’m sure it 
was “dear”— was to be sure and wuite or tele- 
graph whether he would or would not come; for 
they were to move in a couple of days; “heaven 
only knows where.” Then, Prissy^, came the 
wretched young man’s perplexity. Would dear 
Mrs Pansey say, speaking as a parent, whether it 
would he honourable in him to accept such an 
invitation from a daughter? Ought he not first 
to ask permission of the father ? Should he not 
write to Sir Saber, and ask if joining them, 
say next Thursday, would he agreeable to Mm? 

— My patience gave way. “ Ought I,” he went on, 

“ to go straight off by to-nigbt’s express mail ? Or 
ought I to wait for the answer, and then go” 

“Go to the ——’’ your dear father w’ould have 
rudely exclaimed, had he been present; and. I 
nervously hoped , that Mr Aspern did not divine 
that very improper expression which suppressed 
rage had suggested to my mind. On the contrary, 
he kissed my hand respectfully, and left me ; 
puzzled, perplexed, dejected.’ 

Days passed, "and we were assured hy Mrs 
Butterscotch that no letter came from Scotland 
or elsewhere. After several returns of post Mr 
Aspern told mother distractedly, in the words of 
his favourite song (he has a lovely tenor voice), 
that ‘he could bear his fate no longer,’ and went 
away to Dunkeld, All my rivals concealed 
their spiteful glee at my discomfiture under, I 
wiE say, the most lady-Hke condolences. But 
our delight -was unanimous when made to under- 
stand hy letter to mother that Mr Aspern’s 
lady-bird had flown the day before his arrival, 
and that he had rushed off to the India Office in 
London to find her. Upon ,son;ie vague surmise 
learned there, he made arrangements with his 
hanker, and travelled to the Paris Exhibition, 

In Paris he halved his time between the show- 
wilderness and poring over the visiting list at ^ 
, Galignanl’s, All to no purpose. Something 
I struck him that the General and Miss Jackspiir 
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must be in Brussels, There, at the' tabU-SlKOU of 
the ll6t&l de Londres, he met an obliging unpanl 
attache on the way from. Downing Street to the 
Conference. This pleasant young diplomatist knew 
all about the Jaelcspurs, The General had estab- 
lished himself at the Kniserhof at Berlin in order 
to interview the British plenipotentiaries. Then 
he drew Mr Aspern into the bay of ono of the 
windows, and confided to him in the strictest 
conficlencc a momentous state secret. The British 
government, to keep a strict eye upon Eiissia, 
to give full protection to the Turks in Asia as 
well as to patronise Greece, intended gradually 
to buy up the entire Grecian Archipelago. Bir 
Saber was in Berlin with his daughter to solicit 
the governorship of one of those desirable islands. 

Mr Aspern you must know innocently wrote to 
mother by every post. Her next advices were 
from Berlin. Most distressing! The General 
had been so well received by the plenipotoutiaries 
that he had loft the Kaiserhof the day before with 
his wi.shy- washy daughter for Malta, to_ await 
eventualities, and to select that island in the 
Mediterranean which upon inspection ho might 
find best suited to his taste. Most fortunately the 
delightful unpaid attachd was ^accredited to Malta 
from the Berlin Conference with a protocol, Mr 
Aspern accompanied him. At Malta they parted, 
the ‘ unpaid’ straight back for London with secret 
despatches from the governor to our Deputy 
Secretary of State for J'oreigu Attairs. A visit- 
ing card was inclosed )jy Mr Aspern in his letter 
from Malta to mother, inscribed : * Mr Algernon 
de Leudre Flukes,’ with a rctiuest that Undo 
Eichard would kindly call at the Foreign Ofiico 
on Mr Flukes, from whom uncle was authorised 
to receive one hundred and fourteen pounds, 
which had accumulated in loans out of the 
Keverend A A.’s purse during the travelling com- 
panionship. 

It really is shocking to think how successfully 
designing persons may impose upon young clergy- 
men left quite alone to travel by themselves. 
Aloys had been deceived from beginning to end : 
in reality the General when in London liad been 
ordered suddenly off to Madras to embark fresh 
troops for Cyprus. No such name as Flukes 
appears in the Foreign Office list ; nor. Uncle 
Dick ascertained, even amongst the occasional 
transcribd’s hired to copy secret despatches of 
vast importance at tenpcnce an hour. 

I had almost forgiven and began to pity onr 
Teleinachus, as father called poor Mr Aspern, 
when the announcement came of his arrival (vid 
Athens) at Constantinople ; and the best feelings 
of my nature returning in force, found vent in 
a flood of tears, when I read a paragraph in the 
newspaper, copied from the Levant Herald, to the 
effect that a promising young clergyman had 
drowned himself in the Bosphorus. 

It was very appalling, for the painful catas- 
trophe must be laid entirely to Selina Smith’s 
(glass) door. She and she only was the cause of 
tlie unhappy young curate’s wanderings from the 
■Aiat.',,", . ■ . 

It came out that Sir Saber Jackspur had duly 
and. truly despatched the desired letter by the 
desired return of post. Not having seen the name i 
^ of our village properly spelt [‘for of course,’ j 
mamma suggested, ‘artful Miss Wax-doll never j 
V ^ewed Mm one of “her” Aloys’s letters’], the j 
— 


General left out the full iuhlrc.ss ami spelt our 
village, in hi.s anrawiy way, simply W^hacicsham. 
Although Selina knew the Jlev. Aloys Aspcirn 
and wliens lo iiud him thoroughly -well, she 
sent the letter back to tlu>, 'l)(\ad .bette.r Ollieo in 
London, having imlnrsei! the supm’seription, ‘in- 
sufficiently addressed.’ Utude Dic.k saw the dead 
letter which had botm opened by ‘the proper 
oflicer,’ and i'emember(>d its euutents : 

.BniNAM lloTtU), 'fiieadaf/. 

My dkar, AsrKUN — Come immcdijiUdy. De. 
lighted to SCO you. We start Friday.- Ever 
yours in haste, S. Jacksi'I'H, (ll. 

Yet Uncle Dick could look ns pll in the face, 
applaud Mi.ss Smith for her business accuracy, 
and repeat that she is the best post-mistress and 
telegraphist in the serv,icc ; so accurately cut out 
to please the patronage authorities at the Ihuasury 
that 

W ell, actually even as I write, Scl iua le promoted ! 
Her aiipointmont has just come down. She is now 
post-mistress of our county town. But oh, how 
iuistaken wo have been in her! I'ho secrets of 
her leisure time have been discovcfred, d’ho jxmt- 
ruimer’s wife and Mrs Mieah the Bible-woman 
have let them out ; yet she bound them to strict 
secrecy. 3\Ir Shauvo our village doctor (bless his 
bald head !) never could find out who it was that 
sat up wdth the poor old French teacher for nights 
in his last illness^ Mamma used to wonder wdiero 
the post-runner’s wife got so many nice comforts 
from. Now w*g learn that Selina was the good 
Samaritan in these and many other instances. But 
whatever good she did she bound the recipients 
to secrecy. Her pride i.s so strong and hard, that 
she regards kindness of heart as weaknes.s of char- 
acter. I am sure she is sorry at heart for poor 
Mr Aspern, now that the marriage of Miss Milk- 
and-Water to Lord Tosh is announced in the 
newspapers — which I am pleased to state, mis- 
printed ‘ promising young clergyman’ for ‘promis- 
ing young midshipman.’ 

For Mr A. A. is on his way back. And the best 
feelings of my nature are also returning ; seeing 
that in his letter from Dover, he tells mamma that 
he has torn deceitful Miss Jackspur out of his 
heart, and her image from my watcliguard. 

As to Belina, liow that she is leaving us, I 
almost love her. Indeed every drop of village 
gall is turned to honey, and the best wishes of all 
will follow her. The testimonial w'hich mamma 
has set on foot in the Countess’ honour will be a 
I handsome one. Papa heads the list wdtli ten 
I guineas. 


T.IIE SPEAKER. 

This position of the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, ‘the first gentJeman in England,’ is more 
remarkable than that of the president of any Icgi.s- 
lative assembly on the continent. Jn no oi,]icr i.s 
the president or chairman’s decisioxii. so implicitly 
obeyed, his fiat so indisputable. Whatever may 
have been his party ties or jnvdihjctious before his 
elevation to that lofty post, an I'htglish member 
of parliament ceases to belong to any party when 
he becomes Speaker; his 3 )rido it is’ to ignore 
party altogether, ami, so far as practicable, to treat 
tlie six hundred and fifty genllerucu who are 
under his rule as if iJiey also were free from 
party organisation. 


THE SPEAKER. 


The election of a Speaker is one of the cere- 
monies consequent on a general election and the 
assembling of a new parliament. The Clerk of 
the Crown hands to the Clerk of the Commons an 
alphabetical list of the members elected to serve, 
prepared from the returns received by the former 
official from the returning officers of the several 
constituencies. A member addresses the Clerk of 
the House (who is seated), and proposes some 
other member as a fit and proper person to fill 
this important and responsible office, moving that 
he ‘ do talce the chair of this House as Speaker,’ 
This motion is seconded by another member. 
If (as is the usual rule) no opposing candidate 
appears, the choice is at once concluded. The 
chosen candidate, standing in front of the chair, 
thanks the House for its gracious choice, and takes 
his seat. The mace now comes into use ; it has 
hitherto lain concealed under the table, hut is now 
placed conspicuously on it — where, throughout 
the session, it remains whenever ‘Mr Speaker 
is in the chair.’ (The mace concerning which 
Oliver Cromwell issued the contemptuous order, 
‘Take away that bauble !’ was made in 1648, in 
the reign of Charles I. ; the present mace dates 
from 1660, when Charles 11. was restored.) The 
newly elected Speaker is congratulated by some 
leading member or members, and the house 
adjourns. On the following day the House meets 
again, and awaits a summons from the Usher of 
the Black Rod to attend the Lord Chancellor in 
the House of Lords. The Speaker announces that 
the Commons have elected him, and expresses a 
hope that their choice will meet with the Queen’s 
approbation. The Lord Chancellor (as a matter 
of course) declares that such is happily the case, 
that her Majesty fully approves the excellent 
selection which her faithful Commons have made. 
The Speaker then claims for the House of Com- 
mons all the ancient rights and liberties pertain- 
ing to the legislative assembly of the peoijle; 
which claim is at once assented to. And so the 
ceremonious interview ends. 

The Speaker is elected not simply for one 
session, but for the whole duration of that parlia- 
ment, the maximum being seven years. If he 
dies or resigns during the currency of that parlia- 
ment, a new Sjseaker is elected by a slightly 
modified form of procedure. 

We have now to see Mr Speaker entering on 
the duties of his fatiguing hut well-paid office. 
(Five thousand a year and a palatial residence 
elegantly furnished are certainly a tempting hono- 
rarium.) On the morrow after formally taking 
his seat, and when he and the other members 
present have taken the prescribed oath or oaths, 
prayers are read for the first time in the new 
' parliament by the Speaker’s chaplain. If the 
chaplain be accidentally absent at any sitting of 
the House, the Speaker himself reads prayers, 
which are never, excepting on extremely rare 
occasions, omitted. 

Although an obstinate member may occasion- 
ally worry the House, the proceedings in the 
Comnious are upon the w'hole conducted with 
a degree of order and regularity which foreign 
asseiublies may w’-ell envy\ One rule of debate 
is that every meinher shall address himself to 
the Speaker personally. This is found conducive 
to courtesy and good temper, as it necessitates 
the use of the third person instead of the 


second in making allusions or bringing accusa- 
tions often very bitter and irritating. A member 
must not read his speech, but may refresh his 
memory by referring to notes ; extracts from 
documents may he read, provided his own re- 
marks or observations are not read from a 
written paper. Many years ago a written speech 
was on one occasion delivered without any reproof 
from the Speaker ; hut extempore delivery is now 
arr invariable rule, any infraction of wliich is 
checked by the warning cry of ‘Order, order !’ from 
the chair. At the same time the House indul- 
gently consents, if appealed to, to permit a short 
written speech on the plea of indisposition, In 
most continental legislative chambers the delivery 
of written speeches, carefully prepared before- 
hand, is customary. 

A member is permitted to speak from the Mem- 
bers’ Gallery ; but this is generally avoided, as he 
cannot well be heard there. 

Etiquette permits of members wearing their 
hats, if they so choose j but when a member 
rises to address the House he stands uncovered, 
e.xcept by permission asked and obtained in case 
of illness or bodily infirmity. In some proceed- 
ings, however, partaking of a conversational char- 
acter, the members usually speak sitting and 
covered. 

A debate, to he conducted in due form, com- 
mences after the question has been ‘proposed ’ but 
before it has been ‘ put ’ by the Speaker. Occasion- 
ally, through irresolution or forgetfulness, a mem- 
ber does not rise to speak until the question has 
been put ; in which case he is not allowed to 
proceed. 

A very important matter it is sometimes, in 
the estimation of members, w'hen two or more of 
them rise to address the House at the same time. 
The rule is for the Speaker to say which of them 
‘ caught his eye ’ first. This decision is generally 
accepted, but is not always a true test, because he 
cannot see all the members at once, and , may | 
not really know ■which rose first. If there be a i 
general impression in the House to this effect, and a 
general naming of the member who is believed to 
have risen first, the Speaker ■v\\aive8 his decision. 
Sometimes as many as twenty members^ have risen 
at once, when an e.vciting debate is going on ; in ' 
all such cases it is found advantageous to adhere 1 
as closely as possible to the Speaker’s decision. 
Fierce is the battle occasionally when two mem- 
bers of opposite parties, both eminent, and both 
willingly listened to by the House, rise simul- 
taneously ; each is encouraged by his party not to 
give way ; a coirtest of cries or shouts ensues, the 
result of which is a regular motion that the 
honourable member for so-and-so be now heard. 
In such a case the House decides the matter by vote. 

In order to prevent interminable prolixity, no 
member is allowed to speak more than once on 
the same question. The rule is, however, subject 
to a few exceptions. For instance, a member may 
rise a second time to explain some part of his 
speech which has been misunderstood ; or he may, 
in some cases, reply at the end of a debate which, 
he himself commenced. In a Committee of the 
whole House, when the Speaker has risen and a 
‘ chairman ’ has been appointed, any member may 
1 speak as often as he pleases ; a liberty which is 
grasped at with such avidity as sometimes to 
I prolong the proceedings to an inordinate degree. 
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‘ I rise to explain/ is the plea which a member 
generally nses when he speaks, or rises to sneak, 
a second time on the same question. The House 
is usually indulgent in such cases; but the 
member must coniine himself to such remarks as 
will remove any rxnfavourable impression concern- 
ing his language or conduct, Avithout entering into 
general argiiments beyond the fair bounds of ex- 
planation, or making too distinct a reference to 
former debates. But honoxirable members are 
sometimes found to be too much like rackety 
schoolboys. The privilege of explanation is 
found to need much caution and restriction, lest 
it shoxxld degenerate into irregularity. A memher 
who rises to explain does so usually at the 
conclusion of the' speech which led him to the 
adoption of that course ; if in the middle, it can 
only be done with the consent of the deliverer of 
that speech. 

Mr Speaker has often to warn those over 
Avhom he presides that they must not refer to 
debates of the same session on the same question ; 
nor speak against any rule of the House (save 
on a motion to rescind it) ; nor allude directly 
to debates in the House of 'Lords ; nor use the 
Queen’s name in a way to influence the delude, 
or in an irreverent manner; nor speak oflbnsive 
words concerning cither House or any member 
individually in the Commons ; nor read from a 
printed book or newspaper any speecli or portion 
'of a speech delivered in the same session. 

‘Taking a division’ is not the least remarkable 
^of the duties that devolve npon Mr Speaker. 
When the debate on any particular subject is 
ended, the Speaker puts the question in the 
following manner. Taking in his hand a cojty 
of the question, he rises and roads, beginning 
with the words : ‘ Tlie question is, that’ &c., and 
-enduig with ‘As many as are of. that opinion 
say Aye, and as many as are of the contrary 
■opinion say No.’ Endeavouring to judge from 
the quantity of voice (so to speak) which are 
the more numerous of the two, he does not 
express himself positively, hut says : ‘ I think 


the Ajes ^have it’ (or the Noes, as the case may 


fe«= 


he). If the House adopt his opinion, the matter 
is settled ; hnt if the Speaker’s opinion is disputed 
by any member, a division is ordered. 

The mode of taking a division is really very 
xemarkahle, as described by the great authority on 
these subjects, Sir T. Erskine Slay (the present 
Clerk of the Commons). It is as follows : No 
member is permitted to vote in the division unless 
he was present when the question was put. 
To he in either of the two lobbies is not to 
be ‘in the House.’ The oTicers of the House 
clear the lobbies of all members ; any members 
-may retire to rooms beyond the lobbies, if they 
wish neither to quit the building nor to Amte, The 
aiext step is to is.sue an order for strangers to 
withdraw. Tlie rule is less stringent now than 
it Avas half a century ago ; as it Avill suflice if 
strangers AvilbdraAv from behind the bar and from 
the front gallery. The clerk turns a two-minute 
sand-glass ; and Avhile the sand is running out the 
doorkeepers ring hells wliich communicate witlx 
every part of the House Avhere members may 
happen to he at the moment ; the division hell, 
as it is called, is heard in the library, refreshment- 
rooms, waiting-rooms, &c., and members who 
Avish to take part in the division hasten into the 


House helbro the tAvo-minnte glass has ceased 
running. 

The division, proper is curiously managed 
ceremony — very roundabout iu tin; estimation 
of many per-sons. After the Speaker luis cried 
‘Order, order!’ the sergeant-at;-nniiH, with his door- 
keepers and mes.seng(u’.s, close ami lock all the 
doors leading into the lobbies, corridors, p.assages, 
&c. No memhcir outside can enb'r, nor c.an any 
Avithin make their exit ; the number within thti 
chamber is thus strictly deiinite, ami all mist 
vote. Until 1836' it Avas' the cnatoni for one party 
or section to go into a lobby, Avhilc the other 
remained in the .House ; hut since that year the 
Ayes have been directed to pass into tlie lobby 
at the Speaker’s right liand, Avhile the Noes 
walk into the lobby at hi.s left. The Speaker 
names members to act as tellers, selected impar- 
tially from among the supporters and ojiiKinents 
of the motion, two of each ; and the members 
named are not alloAved to shirk this duty. They 
place themselves at the lobby doors, two and two, 
c.ach to check the counting of the other. Two 
clerks as avcII as two tellers aro placed at each, 
door, holding alphabetical lists of all the members 
of the House printed on large sheets of still’ paste- 
board or cardboard. As the members return into 
the House from the lobbies, tlio clerks mark off 
the names; Avhilo at the same time tho tellers 
count the total number without noting names. ^(If 
any one is disabled by inlirmity from entering 
and quitting tho lobbies, he is couaited at his 
scat in the House.) When all have re-entered 
from the lobbies tho four tellers approach the 
table ; one of them, belonging to the majority 
on this particular question, announces tho num- 
bers ; aiid Avdien the Speaker has endorsed or 
sanctioned tins announcement, the important bixt 
slowly managed ceremony ends—often amid loud 
cheers from "those members Avho constitute the 
majority on that particular question. A mem- 
ber somotimes goes into the wrong lobby through 
inadvertence ; there is then no escape for him ; 
noUnn volens his vote is recorded according to the 
lobby in Avhich he flnds lnm.self, .During the 
past scs.sion, instatices of sufdi misadventure AVep 
not iufrcqixcnt. Instances have been knoAvn in 
Avdiich even a cabinet minister’s vote is recorded 


on the side which he really intended to oppose 
— mucii to his own mortification. A member 
thus aAvkwardly placed usually takes some 
mode of making the facts known to Ids con- 


stituents and the pxihlic ; hut the official record 
remains unalterable. It has occasionally ]jap- 
pened that only one mejuber ap}>roA'(‘s of a 
jiarticular question or motion ; ho i.s the only 
Aye ; and as he is not allowed to count him- 
self, the House at once decides that ‘the Noes 
have it.’ Many session.? ago a stranger Axan <loHcrie(l 
in one of the lobbies after tlui door had been 
closed, and Avas counted by Iavo of the tellers ; 
hut the clerk.9 found liim out and reported tho 
case to the Speaker, Avho duly admonished the 
intruder. 

After a division, the slioots of pastehoard are 
examined by the division clerks, and se.nt off to 
the printer, avIio prints oil' the marked natnes in 
due alphabetical order. The printed division Hats 
tell the tale to tlie Avorld next morning. 

If the members an; (.'ipuil on a division, tho 
Speaker has a casting vote. Although a member 
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of one or other of the two great political parties 
before lie became Speaker, be throws off (as we 
have already stated) party feeling altogether when 
raised to that dignified position. In giving his 
casting vote he generally manages to give it in 
such a way as not to close the subject ; affording 
the House an opportunity of reconsidering the 
question! : - ^ ^ 

One peculiarity of taking a division is that of 
'pairing, a sort of negative proxy, enabling a 
member to vote although not actually in the 
House at the time. A member pairs with one of 
: the opposite party, each agreeing not to vote, and 
each thus neutralising the vote of the other. It 
! is an irregularity which is permitted because con- 
venient to the members generally. The majority 
on a division is left just as it would have been 
if there were no pairing at all. 

The position of the Speaker is certainly one of 
great honour, hut also of great irksomeness. The 
long sittings to which he is doomed must often he 
very distressing, and in a greater degree must he 
preservation of temper when the House is tor- 
mented by something like a systematic obstruc- 
tion of business. In this latter respect, we are 
.sorry to think the House of Commons has been 
decidedly deteriorating. As an acknowledgment 
by the Crown of his great services, the Speaker, 
on finally retiring from office, is raised to the ! 
peerage, and consequently to a seat in the House 
of Lords. 


THE HAMILTON'S. 

CHAPTER ir. — jack's NEW HOME. 

Ale this time Phyllis was passing in and out of 
the room, covering the centre table with a fresh 
white cloth, and carrying in a tray laden with 
cups and saucers. Jack began to wonder where 
the servants were, and why the young lady of the 
house should he left to do all this by herself; from 
which you may guess that life in the hush was a 
thoroughly new experience to him. She had put 
off the objectionable sun-bonnet, and displayed a 
. head round which thick plaits of beautiful light- 
brown hair were twisted. Try as Jack would, he 
could not help following with his eyes every 
movement of that tall lithe figure, and thought 
, that if such service must he rendered by ladies, 
it could scarcely be done more gracefully. As far 
as he could see, she never even glanced towards 
him ; hut she had a very bright smile and a kiss 
for Hohert, of whom she was evidently exceedingly 
fond. 

‘Will you come out and take a turn round 
the place, Jack?’ said Mr Hamilton. ‘There will 
he time before tea is ready, I think.’ 

The two brothers went out together, Eohert 
carrying his boy on his shoulder, and strolled 
slowly round the house. There was no flower- 
garden ; as Eohert explained, he had always been 
too busy to make one, though ‘ the girls ’ had been 
begging him for a long time to inclose a certain 
plot of ground which sloped downwards from the 
parlour windows, in order that they might fill 
it with geraniums and roses. 


‘ Perhaps I might be able to do that,’ said Jack. 

‘ Well, if you want to get taken into favour at 
once,’ answered his brother, smiling, ‘I don’t 
know that you could begin better. But you will 
find that you have no time for anything except 
hard work. I am at it from morning till night ; 
there has been no time for such luxuries as flowers. 
You see the place is too large- for one man to 
manage. If you like the life — after a trial— I shall 
want you to take part of it off my hands. Then | 
you can build a house and settle down, and we ’ll i 
be quite a colony of Hamiltons. What do you say | 
to that, Jack, my boy ? ’ j 

‘ I can only say as yet, that you are behaving i 
very generously to me, Bob. I can see that. But 
you know I have everything to learn; I shall not 
begin to he of use to you for some time-’ 

‘Oh, you’ll pick it up fast enough,’ said the 
other laughing. ‘Sheep-farming doesn’t require 
any overpowering amount of brains. As for 
generosity, well you know I expect you will give 
quite as much as you get. If it were nothing else, 
the mere fact of having a civilised being to talk 
to will he aix unspeakable boon, Man can’t live 
by bread alone, and we have been very lonely 
hitherto. As for the bread, there is plenty of 
that, thank heaven, and mutton too. But every 
one is the better for a little educated companion- 
ship sometimes. — There { How do you like this 
view?’ 

They had strolled up to the summit of a rising 
ground; and looking before him, Jack saw a new 
and exquisite view. The lake in fr'ont seemed to 
open out into a wide river, on each side of which, 
numerous green promontories, some island and 
some from the mainland, jutted out into the 
water. The vista was closed by a range of hills, 
that lay calm and blue in the distance. The short 
I Australian twilight was fading ; hut a soft golden 
I light still lingered in the west and glowed in 
I the dim water, while a young crescent moon was 
j climbing slowly into the heavens. 

I ‘Altogether very charming!’ said Jack as he 
[gazed about him. ‘It seems tome, Bob, that a 
: man might be well content to live and die in 
I such a place as this, so beautiful, so peaceful I' 

I ‘ This is where Bessie and I talked of your 
I building your house hy-anfl-hy,’said Robert quietly. | 
‘Of course you needin’t think of it for a good j 
while yet, and you can look round and see if there j 
is a spot you like better. But we fancy that this I 
is the prettiest view all about the place. And if ' 
it comes to parting the land, Jack, all that lies 
beyond this will be your, share, and mine would 
reach just to this side of our house. So you see 
you would be near us, and yet each would be 
lord of his own domain,’ 

Jack -laughed. ‘I can’t fancy myself a landed 
proprietor/he said. ‘As for the house, I suppose 
it is a thing to dream about. But it will be a 
very pleasant dream.’ 

‘ A dream that will become reality, as onr best 
dreams always ought,’ returned Robert. ‘ I shaU 




, 
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see the house and you in it, and a good wife and 
bonny bairns by-and-by, I hope.’ 

They turned back and walked towards the 
house. ‘ Come round by the stables, and I will 
shew you a horse I bought the other day, thinking 
he would do for you. I hope you have kept up 
your riding.’ 

TJiey inspected the gallant gray, who stood 
peacefully munching his hay; looked^ into a pad- 
dock where the milch cows were feeding, and into 
a cool half-underground dairy, where great yellow 
pans of milk wore standing; and finally peeped 
into the kitchen, which was a detached building 
at the back of the dwelling-house, , and where 
Jack saw what he thought a novel and very 
pretty sight. It was a rather large, lofty room, 
for Eobert had so constructed those rooms as 
to be commodious enough to suit a larger 
house when he should he able to add^ to the 
present one. The door was flagged with red 
stone ; there was no ceiling, hut the large solid 
rafters were left exposed, and from them hung 
many a goodly side of bacon and strings of ai)ples, 
which gave the whole place a sweet wholesome 
flavour. On one side stood a high-shelved 
dresser, made after Bobert’s recollections of an 
English farm-house one, and well garnished with 
bright-coloured ware. Near the window was a 
great white wooden table ; and beside it, the 
centre light of all the homely picture, stood 
Phyllis, the sleeves of her cotton dress turned up 
above her dimpled elbows, shewing the round 
shapely arms. Her flour-covered hands were 
deftly rolling out scones, a hatch of which were 
browning on the griddle, and her careful attention 
was directed at intervals to some nmtton-chops 
which were frizzling in a very appetising manner. 
For be it known to all whom it may concern that 
Australia is not without her national dish. Scot- 
land has her haggis, England her roast-beef, and 
Germany her sour-krout ; but Australia glories in 
a dish which, is always ready for the hungry 
traveller, which can be cooked at the shortest 
notice and under the greatest difliculties, which 
is eaten alike , at the well-appointed table of the 
well-to-do sfj[uatter and by the camp-tirc of the 
evening bivouac, where it i.s doubly welcome 
after a long day’s marcli. Always ready, always 
welcome ! When aught else fails, the Australian 
creates a piece is resistance out of his mutton- 
chop ! 

Robert and Jack stood for some minutes looking 
in at the open door before Phyllis noticed them. 
Their presence was betrayed to her by little 
Bertie, who stretched out his arms to. her with 
the delicioxrs sound, half-laugh, half-crow, which a 
two-year-old child makes when it is thoroughly 
content. She made a step or two towards jiiin, 
holding up her floury hands and smiling. ‘ I can’t 
take my pet just now,’ she said. ‘Bertie must 
wait a little, till auntie makes such nice scones 
for his tea,’ 

"Where are the servants?’ asked Jack of his 
brother, as the two men turned towards the dwell- 
ing-house. 

Robert laughed. ‘ My dear boy, don’t expose 

S our ignorance ! There are no servants. We 
ave tried a succession of iiicapables, whose chief 
employment seemed to be to break, dirty, or tear 
everything they could lay their hands on. If by 
chance we got a woman vRo was worth the food 


she ate, she immediately got married to some maxi 
about the' place. Just now, we. tluhik ourselves 
very lucky becau.so a woman who live.s in the 
neighbourhood condescends to wash, for \is. There 
is a lad about who chops wood ami cleans the 
knives, and he r(:])re.se,uta Avhat in .Eogluud yon 
would call our “e-stabllshmeut.”’ 

‘ And do you mean to say,’ said Jack, ojjening 
his black eyes very wide, ‘ tliat .I’hylli.s docs all 
the work 1 ’ 

‘ Well, just now I’m afraid she, does. Of course 
when Bessie is quite well she helps. There isn’t 
a more useful little wife in the colony than my 
Bessie,’ added the husband with pride. ‘ But just 
now she can’t do much, and upon my word J. don’t 
know how wo shendd get on if it were not for 
Phyllis. She is a glorious girl I ’ 

They went round to the front of the house. ; and 
Robert opened the door of one of the sipaU. rooins 
that occupied the centre part of the building. It 
•was a glass door, so that it also served as a wijulqw, 
and commanded a view of the lake ami. the main- 
land opposite. ‘ This is your room,’ he said. ‘ I 
hope you -will find it comfortable. Yon know we 
don’t go in for luxurie.s in the bn.sh,’ 

When Jack was alone, he sat down on one of 
the cane-bottomed chairs with which his room 
was furnished, and looked about him. 15very- 
thing was plain, but exquisitely neat and clean. 
There was an iron stretcher covered with a snowy- 
quilt ; a dressing-table and small looking-glass, 
neatly ornamented with white muslin and blue 
ribbon; and a little cedar chest of drawers, oix 
which stood a vase holding a bouquet of wild- 
flowers. Somehow, as Jack looked round the 
room he seemed to realise that Phyllis’s fingers 
had been everywhere, for there was a daintiness 
in all the siniple arrangements which he thought 
no servant could have given, Ho stepped to the 
window and looked out on the waters of the lake, 
from which the eveniii" flush had^ faded, ana 
which now reflected a long trembling path of 
moon-lit silver. He tried very hard to tlnnlc 
of all the new interests which had opened up 
to him during the last two hours, and to realise 
something of the new life that was before him ; 
but his thoughts were in a whirl and refused 
to fix themselves in any definite manner. As he. 
looked out at the strange new world before him, 
it seemed to him that once more the figure of the 
dream-maideu whom he had taught himself to love 
‘ took the vacant chair beside him, laid her gentle 
hand in his.’ He looked on the lovely vision, so 
vague, so poetic, gazed into the dreamy eye.s and 
on the sweet lips, ami then they faded, and he 
seemed to see Phyllis, so .straight and strong and 
tall, going quietly about her houselndd tasks, 
bringing dainty order wherever .she moved, 

‘ She is a glorious girl,’ he thought ; ‘ but ’ 

CIIArTER HI,— POKli:sriAlX)WIK«.S OE CHAKA.O’.l,’,Etl. 

It seems to me that if two young jKiople are 
de.sired to full in love with one another, the wunst 
possible method of securing that they should do 
So is to toll them that the arrangement is a 
perfectly suitable one, that all tlici)- friends and 
rolation.s will be delighted, and tliut there is no 
imaginahle reason why they should not love and 
marry with all convenient sjiced. 'I’ldl them, on 
the contrary, that it is utterly imposaibie that 
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■ they should be allowed to marry ; that all sorts 
of mysterious and insurmountable barriers are 
between them ; that the young man will be cut 
off with a shilling, and the lady turned out of 

' doors, if they presume even to think of one 

■ another— and within a month they will be sighing 
for the forbidden sweets, dreaming of each other 

; by night, and exchanging stolen glances by day. 
If people so good and true as Bessie and Robert 
could make a mistake, the blunder they fell into 
was this. They made their plans for the happi- 
ness of the young people too manifest. Phyllis had 
a shrewd suspicion that the young man had been 
told he might make love to her, and with a toss 
of her beautiful head, she, as a matter of course, 
tacitly refused all such love-making. And Jack, 
while he felt it impossible to refuse admiration to 
the splendid figure and lovely face, yet lacked 
sometliing in this strong independent girl, who was 
as self-reliant as any man he had ever met. You 
Avill perhaps say he was foolishly hard to satisfy ; 
but I believe that what he really did miss in her 
was weakness. His ideal woman was a soft cling- 
ing being, whose shelter should be his breast, who 
would look for strength and guidance to his 
stronger nature. And Phyllis, he told himself, 
needed no shelter, and was perfectly capable of 
guiding herself. Besides this, he fancied she de- 
spised him because he was ignorant of many things 
which the men she had been used to were most 
familiar with. He had not only to learn the 
details of farm-work, but he had to become 
accustomed to manual labour ; to learn to sit on 
horseback from morning till night without being 
weary ; to ride over the roughest ground hunting 
for lost cattle ; to split logs and mend fences ; to 
plough and sow and reap ; and be able to turn to 
any sort of work when hands were short, which 
they generally were. And as the ability to do all 
these things is more a matter of custom than of 
strength, Jack was often, during those first days 
of his apprenticeship, very w^eary — so weary, that 
when he came home at night he was scarcely 
able to drag himself to his room. He never com- 
plained ; but he fancied that Phyllis saw his weari- 
ness and despised him for it ; which was an utter 
mistake. Gradually, of course his muscles became 
accustomed to hard woidc, and then it became 
a pleasure to him. His face became browner, 
his shoulders broader, and his chest deeper j 
he abandoned civilised dress except on rare 
occasions, and usually wore, like his brother, the 
extremely simple costume of the Australian settler. 
As for such luxuries as gloves and gold sleeve- 
links, they were laid aside and became things of 
the past. 

Phyllis on her side believed that Jack missed in 
her all the little refinements which he had been 
accustomed to in the ladies ho had known in 
England. She was not without faults, and just at 
this time of her life she was too proud to correct 
them, because by so doing she told herself she 
would be making an attempt to appear unduly 
pleasant in James Hamilton's eyes. She was per- 
haps, too proud of her strength, and too apt to be 
obviously independent in her doings, preferring 
always to accomplish any work for herself, how- 
ever "^liard it might be, and however ready either 
Robert or Jack might ho to help her. Also she 
was more careless aViout her appearance than most 
women are ; her hair was always neat, and her 


person . delicately clean ; but there her cares for 
herself ended. Ho matter how faded oi* scrimp the 
gown she wore, no matter how ugly the bonnet ; if 
they were clean and whole she was satisfied, and 
wore them steadfastly. Probably, after Jack came, 
there did rise in her bosom some longing for 
feminine adornment, for a bright ribbon or dainty 
ruffle ; but she scorned to add to her attractions in 
his eyes by so much as an inch of sarsanet, and 
her sun-bonnets became more determinedly strong- 
minded and unbecoming than ever. 

‘Why don't you put on some of your pretty 
dresses?' said Bessie to her one day, watching all 
this from her couch with an understanding half- 
vexed, half-amused. 

‘As if it mattered!' answered Phyllis con- 
temptuously. ‘ Why should one wear nice clothes 
here, where there is so much work to do and no 
one to see?' 

‘ I wish you had not so much to do, dear,’ said 
Bessie gently. ‘And as for people to see— I am 
always here, and Robert.' 

A bright flush came into the girl’s face. Jack’s 
name was made too conspicuous by its absence. 
But she only replied : ‘ Nothing I can do for you is 
too much, Bessie ; ' and she kissed her sister before 
marching out of the room with her head up, and 
her sun-honnet pushed rather further forward than 
usual. 

As for her education, it was almost necessarily 
defective in some ways and more than usually 
good in others. She could neither sing nor play ; 
and even if she had been able to do so, there was 
no piano at Hamilton to give her a chance of prac- 
tising, She had never learned to draw, though 
I think that as she had a keen eye for natural 
beauty, she would have done so easily. But she 
had read more than most girls of her age, and 
being beyond the reach of circulating libraries, 
her reading had been of a useful and solid kind. 
Robert’s library was a small one, but it contained 
a few first-class novels, several books of histoiy i 
and travel, and some standard poetry; and Phyllis 
had read nearly every book on the shelves— some 
of them two or three times over. She could read j 
French easily, though her pronunciation was deft- | 
cient ; and she had read a little Latin with Robert i 
in the winter evenings. Moreover she could do 
all sorts of household work deftly, as only a lady 
can do such work, with daintiness and swiftness 
of touch. As for her physical education, it was 
simply perfect. She could row a heavy boat 
and ride a half-broken horse and walk long 
distances without fatigue. Altogether, both her 
faults and virtues were perhaps more masculine 
than feminine. She had none of the small 
jealousies and petty meannesses common to 
women ; she was generous and brave and proud ; 
and her very pride made her careless of some 
things about which most girls are apt to be over- 
careful. 

It was not possible that James Hamilton should 
at once fully understand such a character as this. 
With him she was exceedingly quiet, shewing him 
very little of her acquirements, such as they were. 
He knew she could ‘ bake and brew,’ like the lady 
in the song ; but it was almost a shock to him when 
one evening he came upon Robert and her with 
their heads bent over an old Ccesar in the laniplight. 

! As for her bravery, I fear he rather disliked it ; 
i and he did not know how superficial a thing it 



was after all, serving to make her tlo daring things 
and then ibrsaking her when the reaction came, 
as it does to most women. An instance of this 
Iiappened one bright November arternoon, nearly 
two mouths after Jack had arrived at Hamilton 
■farm. ■ ■ , 

It was one of the first hot days of the season, and 
Jack, though hecoming rapidly accustomed to hard 
work, had felt the heat almost too much for him. 
It seemed to him that tlie sun poured down iis rajm 
M’ith a fierceness that was almost capable of-buru- 
ing the very life out of every living thing e.’iposed 
to its power. All clay the cicalas had chirped 
sleepily in the gum-trees, the grasshoppws had 
swarmed in the grass, and towards evening the 
mosquitoes had risen from the lake in clouds, and 
he declared to his brother that they were the last 
straw on the camel’s back, and would certainly 
drive him mad. He and Ilobert ivcre walking 
slowly homewards, coming down from the lull at 
the back of the house, where they had been super- 
intending the shearers at their work, and wore 
passing tiie kit-chen in order to go round to their 
rooms. As they passed the open door, Ifiiyllis 
called to them, not loudly or with any alarm in 
her tone, but rather softly, as if she did not wish 
her voice to reaclx the house. 

‘ Robert, come here for a minute,’ was all she | 
said ; and Jack was surprised to see his brother ' 
become suddenly pale, and ruali forward the ; 
instant he put his head in at the door. 

* Wliy, what is the matter V he naked. Then he 
saw that Pliyllis was standing in the middle of the 
kitchen floor holding down with all her strength 
a long deal board, under which was struggling 
a black snake, fully five feet long, and nearly as 
thick as a woman’s wrist, 

*Hushl don’t make a noise,’ she said quietly. 
‘‘I was so afraid Bessie would hear something, 

' before I could make you understand. She hates 
snakes, and it would have frightened her so.’ 

Robert seized the kitchen poker and Jack a 
thick stick, and between them they despatched the 
ugly visitor. - 

That was a wise idea that gave to the Essence 
of all Evil the serpent form. Of all others it is 
tlie most utterly repugnant to humanity; and 
though it has been estimated that of all the species 
known, not move than a sixth are venomous, tljcre 
is no man who, on seeing a snake, does not feel 
a horror of it and the instinct to kill strong 
within him, and this quite irrespective of the 
harm it may do him, 

‘ Y ou brave child !’ said Robert. ‘ How long have I 
you been standing there holding down that thing f : 

‘ Oh, a good while,’ she answered, smiling. I 
‘ Nearly an hour, I fancy. It was here when 1 1 
came in, going to eat out of the pail where I throw j 
things for the pigs. I was so afraid of its getting ! 
to Bessie somehow, that I dared not leave it/ i 
Jack saw the smile and heard the brave words, i 
and then he walked out of tlie kitchen. But ho i 
did not see that whenever he was gone the girl grew ^ 
pale and faint with the suppressed excitement. j 
‘I daresay it was not so very long,’ she i 
whispered with a little shudder, ' but it seemed a 
long time to me till you came.’ i 

‘ My dear brave girl,’ exclaimed her brother, 
caressing her. j 

‘Don’t tell Bessie,’ was all she said j and then 
she retired for a while to her own room. i 
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When Jack saw her again, at tea, she was as 
composed as usual, lie had seen the strength, 
which he told himself was masculine ; he had not 
seen the feminine weakness tbat followed. 


W i L D-a A T B. 

Of the few heasls of prey that the spro.ad of 
agriculture and the deadly gnn of tlie gamekeeper 
have left in this country, mnluuhi.edly the most 
ferocioii.s and, destructive is the wild-eat. 

Though at one time common enough, all over 
the kingdom, the rapacity of this animal and his 
insatiable thirst for blood, early turned every 
man’s hand against him; everywhere a price was 
set on his head; till nmv he i.s quite extinct in 
England, and is only to be found at rare intervals 
even in the remoter fastnesses of the Highlands, 
where the nature of the ground still gives him 
a chance against the pursuit of las imidacable 
foe the gamekeeper. How rare the true mountain- 
cat is we may see from a return recently pnblishod 
in Lavil and IFafcr of the so-called ‘vemiiu’ 
killed during the hist live years by the Duke of 
Butherlaud’s gamekeepers in the north. 'While 
polecats, stoats, weasels, hawks, ^c. were indis- 
criminately and as we think foolishly shot in 
hundreds, only fm wihl-cats were bagged. That 
veteran sportsman, too, the author of Tlia Moor and 
the Loch, tells us that he has only seen five or .six 
genuine wild-cals in the wliole of his long sporting 
career. No doubt there are animals, only too 
common on all shootings, in one sense entitled to 
bo called wild-cat.s ; but these are either domestic 
pussies who have taken to a wild life in the woods, 
or their oiftpring, kittened in freedom. The do- 
.scendauts of these semi-wild cats gradually assume 
a uniform colouring of fur not unlike that of the 
genuine mountain-cat, yet there are points both 
of appearance and habits in which the two species 
always differ. 

The true wild-cat or mountain-cat, as for the 
sake of clearneKS we shall call it, may be dis- 
guishcid from the domestic tabby, and in a lesser 
degree from the wild-oat, by his greater ^size, lus 
incomparably greater .strengtli, and by Jo's colour, 
which never varies, but is always a iln.sky gray, 
marked with lirown on the holly and flanks. 
His fur is much longer and ronglier; his head 
very broad, whislcers abundant, oai\s short, teeth 
extremely large. In size the monutaiu’cat is 
sometimes equalled by the wild-cat ; and fre- 
quently, as wo have said, that wise provision of 
Nature, wliich adapts the colouring of an animal 
to the shades of the locality it inhabits, makes the 
coat of the wild-cat very like that of the other. 
Yet there is one conspicuous point ]je(‘,uliar to 
the genuine animal whiidi never rcajipears in tlie 
most remote posterity of the once lame cat- tbo 
long bushy tad, of uniform tludcncfS throiighout, 
annulated and tipped with black, wldeli the 
mountain-cat has instead of tlio la] wring tad of 
the other. In the male of the true breed this 
appendage is shorter than in the female, but 
much bushier, being almost as thick as a fo.x’s 
brush. 

In proportion to its size, the strength of the 
mountain-cat is prodigious, and thougli he is not 
a fast animal, his agility in climbing and ‘dodging’ 
is astonishing. N ocliiiriud in Ids habits, and pos- 
sessing in an eiuineut degree all the ‘stalking’ 
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qualities of his Mnc\ the amount of destruction he 
causes to the game on a well-stoclced shooting is 
enormous. Nothing that he can get comes amiss 
to him in the shape of prey ; hut while he pounces 
with aridity on any grouse, hares, and rabbits he 
may fall upon, luckily he has a decided preference 
for the smaller rodentia. When pressed by hunger, 
he has been known to drop on to the shoulders 
of a well-grown lamb or a young deer, and cling 
there, tearing at the animal’s neck till it drops 
from exhaustion and loss of blood. His habits 
are essentially solitary. Except at breeding-time, 
it is very rare that two are seen together, while 
at all times he shuns the neighbourhood of man ; 
and it is only in the depths of very severe winters, 
when he is forced by hunger, that he leaves his 
lone retreat and comes down to ravage the farm- 
yard, the fold, or the home- preserves. 

In conflicts with men or dogs, the mountain-cat 
is never the aggressor, except, perhaps, when a 
female with young. When assailed, the cat’s first 
instinct is to fly ; hut when brought to bayr-up 
a tree or in the cleft of a rock — as he usually very 
soon is by a speedy terrier, he soon shews how 
high is his courage, for he at once in his turn 
becomes a dangerous and determined assailant. 
‘I never saw an animal fight so desperately, or 
one which was so difficult to kill,’ says Mr Charles 
St John. 

The female usually rears her young — of which 
she seldom has more than three at a litter — ^in 
the cleft of as inaccessible a rock as she can find. 
At this time she is perfectly fearless, and will 
attack men or dogs who have approached her lair, 
though with no intention of molesting her. Many 
stories are told in the north about such attacks 
that have had very serious, and in some cases 
. fatal endings ; hut as there undoubtedly exists 
among shepherds a disposition to make a ‘bogie’ 
of the mountain-cat, we shall rather give this 
well-authenticated instance from the Keilder dis- 
trict, that wild part of Northumberland where 
the cat had his last home in England. The story 
was told by James Telfer of Saughtree, in Liddes- 
dale, in a letter to Eobert White, the editor of 
Leyden’s works. 

‘Keilder, you may have been told, is indeed,’ 
ho writes, ‘ a bleak, wild, out-of-the-w'ay place as 
any to he found on the Middle Marches. Till 
within the memory of man, the lower parts of the 
district were overgrown with natural wood, which 
aft'orded a refuge for a breed of wild-cats, the last, 
I believe, that were known on the Border. My 
grandfather was a shepherd ; and it so chanced 
that being one day either herding or hunting in 
Keilder, he was attacked by a wild-cat. The 
creature, without the least provocation, sprang 
upon him before he was aware, making right for 
his throat, and although he was then a very 
athletic man, it required all his strength and 
agility to baffle it in its purpose. He made 
several attempts to strangle it or to fling it from 
him ; but these proving iuelFectual, he contrived 
in the end to pin it to the ground ;mder one of 
his knees, and then he and his dog together 
managed to despatch it. His dog, you must 
understand, chanced not to he within sight of 
him when the creature made its attack; and it 
was always his opinion that if the dog had been 
out of hearing and not come to bis call, he would 
in the end have fought a losing battle. After 


his assailant was fairly dead, my grandfather 
stretched it out at its length upon the grass, and 
found that from the nose to the tip of the tail 
it outraeasured the dog ; and a collie dog, you 
know, from the nose to the tail is not a very sliort 
animal As may be supposed, from the nature 
of the contest, my grandfather got his hands 
severely bit and lacerated. Among other injuries 
he got the nail of one of his tlnimbs split by a 
stroke of the creature’s claw, and his thumb was 
disfigured ever afterwards. I can yet remember 
it. This adventure of my grandfather’s might 
occur a little after the middle of last century, or 
about a hundred years ago.’ 

Whether the animal he the aggressor or not, a 
combat with a mountain-cat is at all times a suffi- 
ciently dangerous and exciting event in a sports- 
man’s life. Nowadays, so rare are the animals and 
so well armed their assailants, that few accidents 
occur ; but many stories, are still told of lon^ and 
bloody combats in the times when shepherds or 
peasants attacked the fierce animals with no better 
weapon than a knife or a thick stick. Some years 
ago, in Sutherlandshire, a shepherd’s collie put up 
a cat which took refuge in a cleft of a rock behind 
a large stone. The shepherd, supposing the cat 
had escaped, and growing impatient at what he 
thought his dog’s harking at nothing, went down to 
make sure the cat was away, when the animal 
sprang out on him, and with its claws tore open 
an artery in his throat, so that he bled to death. 

There are. few places where these fierce animals 
once lived that have not still some lingering 
tradition of them; like the story Mr Hamert6n 
tells of Bamborough in Yorkshire, where a man 
and a wild-cat fought together in a wood, the 
combat going on till they got to the church 
porch, where both died of their Avounds. 

In many parts of the continent the genuine wild- 
cat is still pretty common, though^ there too his 
evil reputation draws down on him the bitter 
hostility of gamekeeper and farmer, which is 
slowly but surely leading to his ultimate extinc- 
tion there, as in England, 

Some time ago it was stated in a German news- 
paper that a Herr Hecart had trained a Avild-cat 
to take care of a tame sparrow. The animal did 
his duty so conscientiously, it was said, that when 
another cat attacked his charge, he defended it 
most vigorously. The German trainer, according 
to this, has succeeded in proving that the moun- 
tain-cat ca?i he tamed; though, as far as we know, 
the unanimous opinion of all authorities in this 
country is that this cat, even Avhon captured as 
a kitten, is hopelessly untamable. Gamekeepers 
who have tried the experiment on kittens have 
told us that as they grow up their native fierce- 
ness invariably shew's itself, aud soon they 
have to be condemned to the strong cage that 
one now and then finds in the outhouses of the 
keepers’ cottages, tenanted by the Avild fierce- 
eyed moAUitain-cat. If captured alive Avhen some 
months old, as they sometimes are in traps, they 
never become in the least tamed by confinement. 
Kind treatment has not the slightest effect on 
their ferocity;' and even Avhen feeding the captives, 
great care has to he taken, otherwise they Avill at 
once tear the hand that feeds them. In the Earl 
of Seafield’s farmyard at Baltnacaan, near Loch 
Ness, tWe used to be, and probably still is, a fine 
collectibu of wild-cats captured on the estate. 
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Though many of them were taken when very 
young, they appeared to the spectator much wilder 
than their larger relations the lions and tigers 
caged in zoological collections, as they growlingly 
shewed their huge fangs, and glared rage and 
hatred alike on keeper and visitor* 

An infinitely greater nuisance to game pre- 
servers than even the mountain-cat is grimalkin 
that has become wild— the semi-wild cat. ^Almost 
the equal of the mountain-cat in ferocity and 
destructiveness, these wild cats are enormously 
more numerous. It is amazing the number of 
domestic cats that, by cruel neglect on the part of 
their owners, or other causes, annually revert to 
their natural state, and take up their quarters iix 
the woods, to live as wild animals. During the five 
years in which the Duke of Sutherland’s game- 
keepers bagged only five mountain-cats, they shot 
two hundred and thirty-five of the other kind ; and 
when we come southwards, into the preserves near 
large towns, the numbers grow enormously. ‘ In 
the preserves say from ten to twenty miles round 
London,’ says Ji recent writer in the Pall Mall 
Gazette^ ‘ the cats thus killed must be counted by 
thousands. Families change their house.s ; the cat 
is driven away by the new-comer, and takes to the 
fields, In one little copse not more than two 
acres in extent, and about twelve miles from Hyde 
Park Corner, fifteen cats were shot in six weeks. 
When two or three wild or houseless animals take 
up their abode in a wood, they speedily attract 
half-a-dozon hitherto tame ones ; and if they are 
not destroyed, it would be impossible to keep 
either game or rabbits.’ 

We have on more than one occasion protested 
against; the heartless cruelty of turning cats out of 
doors to starve, when shutting i;p houses for the 
season. As is seen, the poor creatures are often 
driven wild with hunger and exposure, and liable 
to be killed as a measure of general police. _ Wo 
again denounce this odious misusage of the faithful 
and domestic cat, as a scandal to humanity. Those 
who cannot permanently provide for cats ought 
not to attempt to keep them. 


IRISH TRAITS. 

OLD JUDY — A TURF TICKET— TUB WIDOW’S SON. 
We read of 

Tongues in. trees, books iu the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

But in our dealings with the Irish poor we find 
tongues and books and sermons as eloquent and 
instructive as are to be met in any inanimate 
objects.. ‘ God is good I ’ is the saying on tlieir 
lips in every emergency; and their patience and 
implicit trust in Providence in all their difiiculties 
are wonderful. 

A striking example of this firm faith was an old 
woman well remembered iu the ]iarish, where she 
had come as a stranger, and lived for years without 
any fixed home or a])pareiit means of subsistence. 
Old Judy had contrived to secure the good-will 
and respect of all, rich and poor. There was a 
decency of manner and appearance about lier that 
spoke of better days ; she was scrupulously clean 
in her person ; and her clothes, though ever so 
worn and threadbare, were patched ami made the 
best of. The neighbours gawe her ‘the place of 
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her bed,’ sometimes in one cabin, sometimes in 
another; and her little figure trotting along with 
a stick iu her hand, came to be a familiar and 
well-known objext. The magnate.s of tlu^ place 
patronised her;' aud wlmm'.ycr lilankets Avere given 
out or there Avas a distrihutiou of fi)0(i or clothing, 
old Judy’s name Avas sure to be doAvn iu some 
one’s list. EA’cry stray shilling or sixpence he- 
BtoAved oil her Avas fortliAvitU invested iu ginger- 
bread and sugar-slicks. An occasional gift of a 
basket of apples Avas a Avelcome addition to her 
store ; and AA'ith this stock in trade slie, took up 
her post at the school-house gate anti, beguiled 
the scholars of their halfpouco by her tempting 
array of good things. 

When not thus employed, Judy’s usual seat aatts 
a long stone bench at the gabic-cud of a thatched 
cottage by the roadside. Hero slie used to sit 
basking iu the sunshine, her trembling hands 
resting on a stafi— a picture for an artist ; with 
the Avrinkled fresh-coloured face like a friist-bitten 
apple peeping out from the frill of luu’ chain white 
cap, over which Avas tied the scarlet kercliiel' that 
forms so picturesque a feature of Irish he.'ulgiaar ; 
her tidy little gray cloak, turnod-up stall’ gown, 
blue petticoat,' AVell-blacked brogues, and gray 
stocking.?. And us slio sat on her favourite bench, 
AvitU generally tAvo or three village ehildrwi jilay- 
ing about her, her figure harmonised AVell with 
th'o loA-'cly vieAv around. 

As fair and pleasant a view it aa'ias as could be 
seen anyAvherc, and one, on which no eye could 
rest without delight. To the left, Kilkeedy chureh 
with its ‘ ivy-mautled towmr,’ the tall spire rising 
from a clustering mass of glossy verdure ; and 
beyond, the tree.s and sunny fields of the Rectory, 
toVliich a Gothic gateAA'ay led through, a cloistered 
walk of overarching evergreens, holly and yew, 
laurel and arbutus. On the right, croAvuing the 
green upland, surrounded by a belt of trees, with 
background of purple mountain, (Jarrig o’ Gunniel 
Castle, that beautiful old ruin, the cynosure of 
Clare and Limerick, that looks doAvn so jiroudly 
over the broad Shannon. Across the road opposite 
the cottage Avas a largo fie, Id — 

The richest laud in all the globe- - 

bordered on one side by a luiAvtlioru hedge, and 
on the other by a row of lofty elms ; a broad 
expanse of verdure, Avith its single line tree iu tlie 
centre, a noble beech, underneath Avhose spread- 
ing branches the cattle loved to gather for shade 
from the sun or shelter from the breeze. No- 
Avhere did the grass seem to groAV ,so luxuriantly 
or Avear so bright and rich a green. Ami iu 
summer, Avhen the sun Avas setting and the crimson 
glory of its rays Avere flung across thi.s ]>l('asant 
field, brightening Avitli mellow Ilglit the, cheerful 
landscape, and touching Avitli silvery .sluuiu the 
Avindings of the fur-olf river iM'aigue- -fair indecal 
Ava.s the scene. Pleasant thou Ava.s the mossy 
Avalk along the hedge, or the path beiunith the 
trees. The glowing sunsliinc, the gorgeous western 
sky, the quiet church, the clover-scented velvet 
turf, all so glad and beautiful ! 

Ala-S lor tlie changes brought by th<i rtumlving 

ears ! The edd familitir church i,s gone. Rutliless 

amis have cut down the lordly bcedx ; ami. the 
eyes that gloried in the .silvan beauties of the 
place, the master wind that phuuied aud tended 
all with loving cure, are closed for ever. 
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There were times when Judy, like many others 
whose means of sirbsistence were less precarious, 
was very low in the w'oiid ; and then she might 
be seen on a Sunday seated outside the door of 
the chapel when the country-people were going 
to mass, with a white plate on her knees to 
receive the halfpence of the charitable. This 
was generally an extreme measure, and one which, 
being rather ashamed of, she felt needed an 
apology. 

‘An’ what can I do, avourneen ! Sure if the 
good Christians don’t give it to me, I must die 
entirely. An’ look at my old cloak, honey, with 
the daylight coming through it in spite o’ me ; 
an’ ’tis flying ’twill be before winter, in rags an’ 
tatters. I don’t know what I ’ll do ; but God 
is good.’ 

‘ Well, Judy, we must get up a subscription to 
buy you another. It would he a pity to see you 
“flying.”’ 

And accordingly a petition was drawn up and 
some names entered ; and away started Judy to 
‘ gather little or much among the quality.’ And 
a proud little woman she was when in due 
time she came trotting home with a smart gray 
cloak she had bought in Limerick with the fruits 
of her collection, ‘ for less than half-price, and it 
better than new. An’ now wouldn’t she he warm 
night an’ day ; with the fine blanket already, an’ 
the elegant cloak forby.’ 

Judy’s comforts were soon needed, for her health 
failed, and she was unable to do anything to help 
herself, or to sit out in the open air selling apples 
and lollipops. This was a great loss to her ; for 
‘ sure,’ said the poor old woman, ‘ the pence I got 
from the scholars were what I pnt my depindence 
in to buy the bit of soap an’ the sod of turf, an’ 
maybe a grain of snuff of an odd time. It’s 
enough, for me to bd trusting to the neighbours 
an’ the gentlefolks for lodging an’ clotlies, an’ 
for the potatoes an’ the cup of tay, without going 
to trouble them for small little things of that sort. 
But God is good, acui.shla, God is good ! ’ 

Her trust iu the divine goodness was justified. 
One of her patrons put her on his list of weekly 
Ijensioners, and placed her as a perma:iont inmate 
of the thatched cottage outside of which was her 
favourite bench. There at times she sat, attended 
as before by her escort of young urchins ; for 
Judy was most popular among the juvenile popu- 
lation. And when she grew quite feeble and 
unable to go about, there was not a hoy or girl 
in the parish who was not at all times ready and 
willing to run with her tin can for broth or to 
fetch sirup for her hacking cough, or perform any 
little service she required. 

When at last the stone bench was unoccupied, 
and poor Judy’s vacant place knew her no more, 
her constant exclamation ‘ God is good ! ’ seemed 
to have brought a blessing with it. Like the 
fowls of the ' air and the lilies of the field, she 
had neither storehouse nor barn, could neither ' 
toil nor spin, and yet her Heavenly Bather had 
not allowed her simple wants to go unheeded. 

This Irish trait also manifested it, self strongly 
in a bright cheerful-looking woman, who appeared 
among a host of applicants at the door of an office 
where turf tickets were being distributed. 

‘ Here ’s your ticket, good woman,’ said the 
clerk. ‘You’ll have to pay one-and-sixpence for 


it, and they will give you three shillings-worth j 
of turf at the turf-yard.’ ! 

‘ Oeh, then, sir, I may as well leave it with you ; 
so,’ replied the woman. ‘Where would I get one- j 
an’-sixpence ? The never a farthin’ in the world- | 
wide have I to pay for turf • an’ how would I, ! 
with six children to provide for, an’ no father ' 
over them since Christmas last ? ’ | 

‘Here’s a sixpence for you,’ said a hy-stander. i 
‘But how are you to make up the rest of the' | 
money?,’ I 

‘God will give it to me, never fear !’ said the j 
woman, as thanking the donor profusely, she I 
walked briskly off with a beaming face. 

The next morning she made her appearance 
again at the office. 

‘ I ’m come for the turf ticket, sir 1 ’ she cried ; 
‘an’ here’s the price of it;’ holding up in great 
glee her one-and-sixpence. ‘Didn’t I tell you 
God would give it to me ? So he did ; glory be 
to His holy name ! He never disappointed me 
yet.’ 

A neighbour inquiring how it had come about, 
drew forth her little story, 

‘Why, you see,’ she said, ‘when I Jeft this 
yesterday, I hadn’t a spark of fire to boil the hand- 
ful of potatoes the neighbours — long lift! to them — 
gave me for the children’s suppers. So I went 
to the copse behind the village to try would I 
pick up any sticks or brambles that would serve 
me till such time as ’twas pleasing to the Lord 
to send me the price of the turf. Well sir, I had 
gathered a small bundle, when I looked up an’ 
saw a gentleman on horseback coming across the 
field over forenent m,e. There was a gate at 
the end of the field, an’ he stopped when he came 
to it an’ tried to open it. The horse was very 
contrairy, an’ wouldn’t stand for him all he could 
do, an’ the gate was stiff moreover ; so when I see 
that, I threw down the sticks an’ ran to open it. 
’Twas lucky' I did, for the horse by this time was 
gettin’ quite cross entirely. 

“ Where do you live, my good woman ? ” sez 
the gentleman, riding slow, an’ I kcepin’ up with 
him. 

“ Don’t you see my little cabin, sir ?” sez I ; 

“ that ’s it by the roadside yonder.” 

“ Is it that hut covered with the potato-stalks ? ” 
sez he, turning round on his saddle without 
window or chimley in it, an’ the smoke coining 
out through the top ? Why, woman alive, that 
isn’t fit for a pig, let alone a Christian, to live 
in ! ” 

“A pig is it sir ? Why then, I wish I could shew 
your honour the six beautiful children, God bless 
’em ! that I’m rearing in that cabin ; every whole 
one of them with skins as white as snow, an’ as 
lat as if three cows were milking morning an’ 
night for them. I buried their father, rest his 
I soul ! the time o| |ilie cholera ; an’ I must strive 
now and do for them with the help of God, till 
they ’re big. Here ’s the road now sir ; and there 
isn’t another gate, so good morrow kindly for I 
was afeard o’ my life some one might make away 
with my little bundle of sticks ; an’ I set off 
running hack again towards the wood. The 
gentleman called out aftlier me to ax what I was 
in such a hurry for. 

“Stop a minute,” sez he; “an’ here’s some- ' 
tiling to help the six children.” 

‘ With that he pulled out his purse an’ threw a 
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sMlling down to nxe. The monient I saw it, I 
Icnew ’twas God sent it for the turf. I put it 
along with iny sixpence, an’ I’m come now for 
the ticket. W e ’ll all be fme an’ warm this many 
a day with such a sight of firing.’ 


j Another instance of the like simple piety is the 
I case of a. poor widow’s son, taken down in her own 
I words after the young man’s death. 

‘ I know,’ she said, ‘ that ’tis a sin and shame 
to misdoubt the great God. I often did misdoubt 
Him; but my poor Tom never did, for he said 
He was the true friend that would give him all 
he ’d ask for. One day just a week before he wiut 
to the hospital, he was sitting forenent the fire ; 
j and very weak and had he was the same time, and 
[ the sleep hadn’t closed his eyes for two nights. 


fear, mothex’,” sex he ; God _ is good ! I ’ll 
never let go my hold oix Ilinx.” He didn’t 
speak a word more after that ; for indtjed he 
wasn’t able, his mouth being parched with the 
drouth. I didn’t like to be looking at him sitting 
there so patient and still, so I turned away and 
purtended to be dusting the things ojx the dresser ; 
and just then, wlxcn. niy back was to it, what 
should darken my door but the ladies’ sliadows ! 


I thought th(5 heart W'ould jump clean out o’ xxie 
when 1 lieard tlioux toll Tom about a big jar of 
cooling drink they had above at the great house ; 
and how they had come back to ax him would 
he like any, and that I was to go up ibr it ! 

‘ The minute they were gone, my poor Tom 
went down on his two knees axxd gave up his 
thanks to th’ almighty God. “ For, mother dear,” 
sez he, “it Avas He sent the ladies hack. Didn’t I 
tell you when I asked Him for it He’d surely 
give me the dxank V* 

‘Ever after, when I Axais oneasy in myself or 
troubled, my poor lelloAV would Ixring up to me 
that evening. And now that he's cohl in the 
clay, Ills words come acro.ss me often. And when 
black thoughts and misdoubthxg cotxio into my 
nxind, I think Ibat I sec his mild fixee axxd liear 
him sxiying : “ God is good, mother ! I ’ll never 
let go my hold on Him.” ’ 


And “0 mother, asthore [dearest],” sez he, “I’m 
destroyed with the thirst that’s burning me up 


destroyed with the thirst that’s burning me up 
like a fire ; and xvhat will I do at all?” Well, 1 


i had nothing to give my poor child but the cold 
water, and that xvas not fit for him ; and it was 
breaking my heart to look at him perishing for 
want of a drink, and his two cheeks like red coals 
with the fever that scorched him. I didn’t answer 
him a xvord, for wlmt could I say 1 and he. got up 
from his chair and began walking to axxd fro iu 
the cabin quite restless in his mind. Presently he 
Aveut hack to his place ; and when I looked over 
at him, there he xvas sitting as pxitient as a lamb, 

, and looking doxvn at tlio fire contented axxd 
i quiet, 

“’Tis a poor case, Tom,” sez I, “that your 
mother must see you in Avaixt of a drink, and not 
have a sup to give you to Avet your Ups, agra.” 

“Oh, I ill easy ixoAV, mother,” sez ho, and a siixile 
like an axigel’s come over his face, for all ’twas so 
thin and so flushed: “I’m easy now, for I’ve 
asked God to send me the drinlc, and I know He 
will soon.” 

^The word was hardly apast his lips when, as I 
was standing at the door, who should I see coming 
down tlie hill towards the cabin hut the ladies 
from the gx’eat house I and “ 0 Tom,” I cried, 
“here’s the darlin’ ladies coming to seo you, and 
maybe they’ll ask are you thirsty, and Avill send 
you a dhi’op.” Well, they come in, and sure 
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enough, spoke very tender to liim ; and inquired 
: how 1x0 Avas, and about the pains, and if ho slept 
better at night, and whether he’d finished the 


better at night, and whether he’d finished the 
book they’d lent him, and they’d send him 
another Avhexi that was done. But not one Avord 
all this time about the thirst ! not one, though we 
were Avatching an’ watelxing in hopes they’d say 
something consarning it. The poor, boy was shy 
of speaking about it ; and so was myself— timo- 
rons for fear Ave ’d be too troxxblesome. 

‘At last they turned to go away, and wished us a 
good-evening. The heart within me followed after 
them as they Avent out of the door, for the long- 
ing I had to ax for a drain of something I’d give 


my poor son. I hadn’t the courage still to speak ; 
I so lAvint after the ladies, hoping it might yet 


come across their xninds, and walked up tlie hill 
along with them a good piece of the road. It was 
a beautiful evenin’. The sun was setting behind 
the Shannon over ; and I Avent as far as the old 
hawthorn tree, themselves talking .to me all the 
•way till we parted. 

‘It was Avith a sore heart I faced my poor boy 
again without any good news for him, “ Never 


LoNELy and grim in the wild Avaters of the 
Wostorn Atlantic, lies the island of Newfomxd- 
land. At present it is a aimch undervalxiod axxd 
undeveloped country, on account of its chilly 
climate and unpromising aixpetirance. Notwith- 
standing these drawbticks, the prodigiom import- 
ance of the Nowfouudlaixd fisheries, and the 
treasures of mineral wealth recently opened xxp, 
make the natives well content Avith their country. 
The abundance of whales has latterly docreaKccl j 
bonito and turbot give an occasioxial treat ; lobsters 
exist in ixxxiuenso numbers on nxxiny parts of the 
coast, but are being rapidly de.stroycd by ovex’- 
fishing in the foAV xfiaces Avhere, to use iux Ameri- 
can term, they are ‘manufactured;’ but cod and 
herring still abound, if not in incredible quan- 
tity, still in numbers sufficient to fxn’ixxsh the 
mainstay of a country of one hundred xxixd sixly- 
two thousand inhabitants. 

Of this population, seventy-two thousand (in- 
cluding tAventy-seven thousand able-bodied sea- 
men) are engaged in catching and cxiriixg fish. 
Cod are annually exported, literally iu milliims ; of 
herring, two hundred thousand kirrels ; and of 
salmon, fifty thousand hixxxdred weight, fi’he annual 
catch of seals ranges from three to five Imixdred 
thousand. The tottil value of exports in fish, 
oil, and seal-skins amounted last yuar to nearly 
two millions sterling. 

In a country where so largo a proportion of the 
population is engaged in the iisherixis, agricultural 
and other industrie.s xis may bo imagined, do not 
flourish to any great extent. Indeed, mechanics 
and handicraftsmen, farmers and ixxxxrchnxxts, hero 
number only a few ihuxxsxinds ; and of thesix the 
greater number reside in Avivlon, a small poniix- 
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sula forming the extreme south-eastern portion of 
the island. Though in area only about one-tenth 
of the whole island, it is in point of fact its only- 
important section, owing to the fine position it 
occupies as regards the line of ocean-travel, and 
as a rendezvous for vessels engaged in the bank- 
fishery and in sealing. In short this portion^ of 
tbo island enjoys all the advantages of civilisation 
and refinement, except railways. Churches abound, 
schools flourish, the spirit of progress is abroad, 
and new industries are waking the country to 
more active life. 

Let us now leave Avalon and take a peep at the 
resources of the main body of the island. New- 
foundland is about two-thirds the size of England, 
having an area of thirty-seven thousand sq^uare 
miles. Its- coast is extremely bleak. On the east 
and south, shelving grassy shores are seldom seen ; 
but the sea-wall rises frowning and precipitous, 
sometimes to a height of three and four hundred , 
feet, jagged, broken, terrible ! At a little distance 
it seems almost impossible to find safe haven 
among those perilous rocks ; but a near approach 
shews sudden glimpses of lovely land-locked har- 
bours. Nine great bays, varying in reach from 
forty to one hundred miles, offer fine feeding- 
grounds for fish, which frequent them in immense 
numbers. 

Strangers passing by are apt to imagine the 
character of the whole island to correspond with 
that of its coast, which certainly is bleak, barren, 
and uninviting. But it would be just as wise 
to judge of a garden by its wall. These high 
shores lift into a clear and bracing atmosphere 
lands as lovely as any that are the boast of 
England. Great ranges of hills protect the habit- 
able country from stormy winds, and call down 
abundance of rain to bless the lovely valleys at 
their feet. Broad stretches of fertile lowland are 
varied by rolling uplands, covered with forests of 
pine, fir, spruce, larch, and birch, waiting to bow 
to the woodman’s axe. Numerous lakes, ranging 
in length from ten to sixty miles, offer to bear on 
their placid bosoms the woody treasures to fine 
rivers that run in every direction to the sea. 
Only about two hundred small (very small) farmers 
cultivate any portion of this fine country, of which 
at least five thousand square miles, lying in the 
main body of the island, are pronounced by com- 
petent judges to be as well adapted for agriculture 
as any in Europe. Of the saw-mills that utilise 
the riches of the forests, the generality employ one 
or tw'o ‘ hands two only, in Trinity Bay, employ 
from ten to eighty men. Many of these mills, 
under inexperienced management, destroy more 
timber than they save. Eor the rest, the forests 
are left unworked, or to lawless cutting and 
burning. 

Minerals of the finest quality abound in New- 
foundland. The geological formation of the island 
is largely of granite, serpentine, and limestone. 
The coal strata of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, 
after dipping under the sea, reappear in St 
George’s Bay, on the western coast. The seams 
are thick and pf excellent quality, but none are 
worked nor probably will be until tbe railway 
— tbe line of which has already been surveyed — 
runs directly through them. Silver and iron exist 
in small quantities, and copper in abundance. Two ' 
fine copper mines— -namely Tilt Cove and Bett’s 
Cove — are now in operation, both in Notre Dame 


Bayj on the north-eastern shore of the island, and 
quite near each other, and are being worked for 
fairly remunerative returns. In Fortune Bay, on 
the southern shore, there exists another mine, 
said to be the richest yet discovered, but not yet 
worked. In White Bay, to the north of Bett’s and 
Tilt Coves, the mineral deposits are so fine, the 
agricultural prospects so encouraging, and the 
climate so agreeable, that great hopes are enter- 
tained of its future prosperity. It is the opinion 
of the present governor that * in three or four years 
the exports from this bay wiU amount to one 
million pounds sterling, or nearly one-tbird of the 
whole amount of the exports of Newfoundland and 
Labrador.’ This indeed should ;he, but never will 
be here, nor in other parts of the island, until 
government and public-spirited men open up the 
country by roads and railways, and foster those 
industries on which Newfoundland must ulti- 
mately depend. 

The interior of the island is at present almost 
wholly uninhabited. Traces of deer-fences, thirty 
and forty miles long, only remain to tell of 
the sports and labours of the Bocothicks, the 
aboriginal Bed Indian tribe, long ago exterminated 
or driven away. The short-sighted policy of the 
whites in killing the goose that lays the golden 
egg, led to the destruction of the unfortunate 
Bocothicks, for the sake of the valuable furs of 
fox, otter, &c. which they alone could procure. 
With them, of course died out the fur-trade. 
After they had been wantonly persecuted for over 
two hundred years, the local government, in the 
beginning of the present century, woke up to 
the idea of protecting a tribe that no longer 
existed! As a step towards shewing good-wul, 
an Indian woman was forcibly taken from her 
home, brought to St Johns, kindly treated, loaded 
with presents, and returned to her tribe. The 
incidents attending the abduction of this woman 
and the death of her only child, so suddenly 
deprived of its mother’s care, roused the ire of ; 
the Bocothicks, who at once resolved to ME any i 
of their number who should afterwards be cap- | 
tured and returned. The result of this was that | 
three more women, who were simEarly taken in j 
1823, and simEarly treated, refused to return | 
to their homes. Two soon died. The third, a fine i 
handsome woman, named Shanandithit, lived for 
two years with her white captors and became 
quite civEised. After learning to speak English, 
she explained the reason of her refusal to return 
to her companions, saying she would surely have 
been killed. Since her death in 1825, not an 
Indian has been seen. The skeleton of ‘Mary 
March,’ who returned to her tribe in 1819, has 
since been found, dressed in white muslin and 
adorned with trinkets, known to have been hers. 

But though the Indian has been exterminated, 
the white man has not taken his place ; the 
country lying desolate. Over regions that should 
yield rich harvests to the farmer’s hand, now 
flaunt the golden Ely and the purple iris ; tangled 
vines of cranberry, partridge- berry, and delicate 
capillaire carpet the ground with darkest green, 
flashing with fruit of scarlet and white; and 
thickets of blueberry, raspberry, and bake-apple in 
their season clothe in blue and crimson and amber 
the wasting plains. Great forests declare that 
beneath them lies a rich subsoil that should fur- 
nish food for thousands ; and no man is found to 
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till this great lone lanrl, wliich is the secure home 
of wolves, deer, hlack bears, hares, foxes, and all 
manner of vermin. Osprey and owl, raven, crow, 
and bluc-jay, woodpecker and robin, martin, wren, 
thrush, titihouse, blackcap, fly-catcher, grosbeak, 
■ ■■ ' V, all abound in the woods ; 




snowbird, and sparrow, , . 

plover, bittern, snipe, whimbrel, and sandpiper 
haunt the wilds and marshes. Partridges abomul 
everywhere. Water-fowl of many species arc 
found in the lakes and ponds; while gulls, 
cormorants, eider-ducks, goosanders, loons, and 
puflins abound on the sea-coast, and are to be had 
fox the shooting. Penguins were once plentiful, 
hut have been almost exterminated ; and almost 
■within the memory of man that now extinct bird 
the great-auk found a breeding- place on. the 
adjacent islands. Trout and salmon abound in 
the rivers and ponds, hut though Avell protected 
by law, are wantonly destroyed in districts where 
law is practically without effect, from the want of 
an efficient staff of water-bailiils, 

Concerning the climate of Newfoundland, great 
mistakes have been made, first as to fog, second 
as to cold, Pog is not prevalent, On the southern 
and eastern coasts it is sometimes seen, hut is 
soon driven o.(f by the north-westerly winds that 
prevail during summer. On the western coast fog 
rarely appears. As to cold, the mistake is still 
greater. On the sea-shore, chilly winds certainly 
prevail all the year round, as is the case in every 
country, and only the shores of Newfoundland are 
inhabited. There indeed, the summer is short, 
though often liot, and spring is late ; but autumn 
is a long and lovely season. The winter too is 
long and steady, hut not extremely cold. While 
in Nova Scotia the therniometor frequently falls 
to thirty degrees below zero, in Avalon it seldom 
reaches mims twenty degrees ; and on the southern 
coast, and in the interior, the cold is still less. 
In Avalon, small garden fruits grow well; but 
orchard fruits seldom attain great excellence. In 
the great southern bays, however, they attain per- 
fection. Everywhere, vegetables are remarkably 
fine, not in size but in flavour, the short hot 
season forcing the plants to a I’apid and tender 
growth. 

The climate is certainly salubrious, as the 
healthfulness and longevity of the people prove. 
Zymotic diseases rarely occur, and never in great 
violence. Consumption is rapidly disappearing. 
In spite of the free use of salt-provisions by 
the working population, scrofula seldom appears, 
thanks to spruce-beer, a pleasant beverage made 
from the black spruce, and a mo.st powerful anti- 
scorbutic. Most of the Newfoundlanders live to a 
good old ago. In the census for 1874, one thou- 
sand six hundred and sixty men and one thousand 
four hundred and thirty-five women — making to- 
gether a fifty-.second part of the whole population 
— are returned as being over seventy years of age. 
The numerical predominance of men over women 
at this age is accounted for by the excessively 
hard life led by the Newfoundland fisherman’s 
wife, her toils being much more constant and 
exhausting than those of her husband. 

We have alluded to the project of a railway to 
intersect the island with u view to developing its 
vast mineral and other resources. It would be 
gratifying to hear that this railway was proceeded 
with by means of native wealth and enterprise ; 
for considering the way that English capitalists 


have been victimised by the deceptions promises 
of transatlantic projectors, we fear that there would 
be little chance of raising the requisite capital for 
the undertaking in Great Britain. 


A FAE-TEAVELLED- TELEGEAM. 

A remarkable instance of the value of the 
telegraph in abridging time and space and enabling 
many nations to join in being useful to each otlier, 
has heerx brought under notice in America, A 
resident in Auburn, N. Y., wished to communicate 
with a person in Sydney, New South Wales, and 
sent him a telegram, on which sixty-five dollars 
were charged. Let tire reader take a globe or map 
and trace the following route. To reach its desti- 
nation, it had to traverse the Atlantic, Europe, 
Asia, and the Eastern Archipelago ; passing over 
about two hundred and fifty degrees of longitude, 
and about ninety degrees of latitude. It pas.scd 
through the United "States, Newfoundland, Ire- 
land, England, Germany, Kussia (European and 
Asiatic), reaching Wladiwodstock, in what is 
termed the ‘third region’ of Siberia, Passing 
thence, the message next traversed the Yellow Sea 
to Shanghai, passing through Nagasaki in Japan m 
route, and subsequently by the submarine cables 
touching at various point,? ; finally starting from 
Bangowanjie, the terminal point in_ Java, for Port 
Darwin in Australia, and so to its destination. 
The journey would exceed twenty thousand miles ; 
being nearly equal to the earth’s circumference, 
and almost double the direct distance between 
the points, had a westward route been open. 


BALLAD. 

Mt love he took me to tho fields. 

And through the woods, and o’er the lea ; 

He said the charms which Nature yields 
Were such as those ho found iu me, 

I looked upon the streaming light, 

That fell around us evei-ywliero ; 

He said the sun would not he bright 
But that it wished to match my hair. 

I stooped to cull a simple flo'U'er, 

' And in its .scent he found a sign ; 

He told me Flora gave that dower 
To tho.se whose breath -vvas pure as mine. 

I listened to the roving breeze, 

That wafted leaves from every tree ; 

And fondly he declared that these 
Were like the vows he sighed to me. 

I paused to hear the happy birds, 

That sang their trusting mates to rest ; 

He said such song.s, too sweet for w'ords, 

He sang to me within his breast. 

And when tho dews came down, he said 
A sadder symbol these impart ; 

For these are tear.s that angels shed 
To see that we again must part. 

Thus daily did he me rejoice. 

But never now these clianns I see ; 

For I have lost tho gentle voice 
That made them all .so de.ar to me. 
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tho first x^iece of gutta-percha which comes down 
to arouse his faculty and fulfil his functions of 
life — a gutta-percha boring and eating ter&do who 
has been waiting for his meal since the beginning 
of the world,’ While the doctor wrote these words 
his prophecy was being actually fulfilled. The 
borer w^as at work ! The Levant Cable, laid in 1858, 
and taken up next summer, was found to be beset 
by ‘ millions of small shell-fish or snails,’ accom- 
panied by small worms, which had completely 
destroyed the hemp of the outer sheathing, and 
eaten circular holes in the gutta-percha core. 
Professor Huxley on examining these shells wrote : 
‘The specimens you sent me remove all doubt 
as to the nature of the mischief-maker in the 
cable. It is a bivalve shell, the xylophaga, 
closely allied to the shipworm (teredo), but dis- 
tinguished from it, among other peculiarities, by 
not lining its burrow with shelly matter. The 
xylophaga turns beautifully cylindrical burrows, 
always against the grain, in wood; and I have 
no doubt it perforated the hempen coating of the 
cable in the same way. On meeting the gutta- 
percha it seemed not to have liked it, and tq have 
turned aside ; thus giving rise to the elongated 
grooves which we see.’ 

In 1860 several pieces of cable were picked up 
off Minorca in the Mediterranean having the 
hemp between the steel wires eaten into holes with 
the regularity and spacing of a crihhage-hoard. 
The gutta-percha was also penetrated to various 
depths, and it did not seem from these that the 
teredo, as the borer was now called, had any dislike 
to this mxtriment. Subseq.nently, the borer was 
found off the Norway coast and in the English 
and Irish Channels, where it did and still does 
great harm to the Irish cables, A part of the 


HAPS AND MISHAPS OF SUBMARINE 
CABLES. 

Tnorrcin in former articles we have described the 
Xwocess of ananufacturing submarine cables, we 
may briefly remind our readers that the substances 
used are several iu number. First there is the 
copxxer wire or wires which are insulated in a 
covering of gutta-percha ; and second there is a 
sheathing, composed of hemp, which, like gutta- 
Xaercha, is a noai-conducting substance ; and lastly, 
the strong twisted wires which envelop and 
strengthen the whole. 

Sir William Thomson, one of the greatest 
living authorities on tlio subject, has said that 
the very safest place for a submarine cable is the 
sea, sea-water being the very best preservative 
for gutta-percha. It was therefore thought in the 
early days of cables that they would be of a 
practically infinite durability when once sub- 
merged ; bixt experience has told a different tale. 
It shews that the average life of a cable is only 
about twelve or fourteen years. Were sea- water 
the only thing a cable had to encounter in the 
‘ slimy bottom of the deep,’ there would be good 
reason to expect a long life for cables ; but there 
are many sources of mishap and trouble to them, 
of which could hardly he conjectured hefore- 


soine 
hand. 

It was foreseen that near the land, where storm- 
move the whole depth of water, the cable 


waves 

would be rasped on the rocks and worn through 
or pulled forcibly asunder ; a common accident on 
the old Orkney cables. But iu the depths of the 
ocean, where all is still, it was thought no harm 
could come unless, by rare coincidence, a sinking 
ship settled down, upon it. No such instance has 
yet appeared ; but the cable has encountered a far 
worse enemy in the teeth of a tiny sea-creature, 
the Limmoria terehra7is. In 1805, Dr W. H. Russell, 
as I'i-mes correspondent with the Atlantic Cable 
expedition of 1865 wrote: ‘But as a mite would 
iu all probability never have been seen but for 
the invention of cheese, so it may be that there 
is some undeveloped creation waiting perdu for 
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lavaffes liavc long been a source of great injury ■ 
to the woodwork of piers, bridges, harbour-works, 
&c • often erroneously attributed to the borings ot 
the teredo.”' The L. terebrans is about a quarter- 
inch long, in body like a truncated maggot, with 
seven pair of small legs and a round head. From 
its small size it can readily wriggle its way 
between the iron guard-wires of a cable where 
they do not close up well. They have since been 
found in such widely distant seas as the Florida 
and Persian Gulfs, and it is believed that they 
arc to be met with over the greater part of the 
world. It is startling to think what a destructive 
pow-er this little worm possesses. A single uncon- 
scious meal of his might so affect a cable as to 
render it absolutely useless for the time being. ' 
The repairing of submarine cables and the 
results of deep-sea soundings prior to laying, began 
to throw new light on the depths of the sea, and 
to suggest that life in a variety of forms might 
inhabit them. Further experiences strengthened 
this view, and naturalists bestirred themselves for 
new explorations. The expeditions of the Forcu- 
fine paved the way for the famous voyage of the 
Ghallenger. , \ — 

The amount of submarine life that comes np 
on a cable which is taken up for mpairs after 
being immersed for a year or two, is surprising. 
Three years ago, the writer was with a repair- 
ing expedition on the Pari to Cayenne section 
of the Western and Brazilian Company’s Cables. 
We were chiefly at work off the island of Maraj'o, 
in the estuary of the Amazon. The cable had 
only been submerged about a month; yet it 
came on board the ship at places literally covered 
' with barnacles ; at others overgpwn with sub- 
marine vegetation, crabs, and curious shells, often 
of singular delicacy and beauty. The sea- weeds 
were in great variety clinging to the cable, some- 
times in thick groves of red and yellow algm ; 
slender, transparent, feathery grasses; red slimy 
fucoids, and tufts of amethyst moss. We fomid 
branching coralline plants upwards of a foot in 
height growing to the cable, the soft skeleton 
being covered with a fleshy skin, generally of a deep 
orange colour. Sometimes a sponge was found 
attached to the roots of these corals, and delicate 
calcareous structures of varied tints incrusted 
the steins of all these plants, and served to orna- 
ment as well as to strengthen them. Parasitic life 
seems to bo as rife under these soft tepid waters 
as it is on the neighbouring tropical shores. Many 
star-fishes, zoophytes, and curious crabs and crus- 
taceans were likewise fished up on the cable. The 
crabs were often themselves completely overgrown 
with the indigenous vegetation of the bottom, and 
BO were scarcely distinguishable from it. Others, 
although not so covered, were found to have the 
same tints as the vegetation they inhabited, and 
even iu structure somewhat resembled the latter. 
Others again were perfectly or partially trans- 
parent ; and one most beautiful .hyaline crab, new 
-to science, united in its person several or the 
prevailing colours of the bottom. Its slender 
limbs, like jointed filaments of glass, were stained 
here and there of a deep topaz brown. Its snout, 
pointed like a needle, was , of a deep scarlet ; 
its triangular body was of a deep yellow; its 
eyes were green; and its tiny limbs of an amethyst 




Within a day -after this cable had been laid, a 


mysterious fault had occurred ; and this we w'ero 
iu pursuit of. To our surprise, wo found it to 
have been caused by the bites of some vomcious 
fish. About thirty miles north of the Puril inouth 
of the Amazon we found the. cable bitten in many 
places, and in some so severely that th(5 iron 
guard- wires, had hoesi foicibly crusluid aside, tbe. 
cable penetrated to the conductor, and pieces of the 
animal’s teeth left sticking in the core. Inslances 
of cables having been damaged by the saw-li'-'h 
were known before, both by us and doubtless 
by our readers. The saw- fish grubbing with its 
snout in the mud is supposed by Frank Buck- 
land to encounter the cable ; and becoming en- 
raged at it, to deal it a sharp downward stroke 
with its saw, thereby piercing the cable from 
above, and in certain cases leaving its broken teeth 
jammed between the -adres. But the bites we cut 
out were evidently due to another fish ; for they 
shewed signs of having been, made by a direct bite 
between a pair of powerful jaw's. Pieces of teeth 
were found both on the upper and under side of a 
bitten place, shewing that both jaws had been at 
work. Of what the fish really is which trios its 
teeth on such expensive prey, nothing is certainly 
know'll. Naturalists have not yet explored these 
virgin waters. The cable has been bitten again 
and again since it was submerged. It lies over the 
surface of the coral reef which fringes that coast, 
and where it spans the jagged projections of the 
coral rock, will offer a tempting bait to the big and • 
strange fishes which ore known, to haunt the 
caverns of a reef. 

Fish are not the only large animals who have 
tried to make a meal or a plaything out of a ■ 
cable. Underground cables have been found 
eaten by both rats and mice. In Bristol, a year 
or two ‘ago, a company of rats made their way 
into the street pipes, and devoured the gutta- 
percha coating of the street cables. Not long 
mnee at Dawlish a mouse built her nest ami 
reared her progeny in one of these pipes, ami 
apparently supported both herself and her house- 
hold on the gutta-percha of the wires. No 
doubt as the current passed at times while vsho 
was gnawing, the little creature felt a tickling 
sensation of the palate, which fairly puzzled 
its tiny understanding and possibly disturbed its 
innocent feast. 

A curious submarine accident occurred a few 
years ago in the Persian Gulf Cable. The cable 
suddenly broke down faulty. The position of the 
fault was localised by shore-tests, and a ship des- 
patched to raise the cable and repair it, It was 
duly grapneled ; and after a great deal of laboui’, 
caused by the extraordinary weight of the cable 
in hauling uj), they succeeded in raising it to the 
surface, when they found, much to their amuse- 
ment as well as surprise, that they had ‘ caught a 
whale.’ The l)ody of a dead whale rvas .found 
entangled in the coils of the cable, w'herc the 
animal liad netted and strangled itself. 

The gi-eat majority of breakages result from the 
fouling of ships’ anchors. Nor do tlio skippers 
of these defaulting ships iu every case furnish, 
reports of what they have accidentally doin'., 
although it would be of great service to the 
Company which, owns the cable. Every one in 
the telegraph world has heard the story of Mr 
Hockin’s feat in this way. Mr Hocldn, one of 
the most eminent clcctridahs of the clay, was on 
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his way home from Pernauihuco after the laying 
of the cable from Europe to Brazil. The mail-- 
steamer he was aboax’d of accidentally hooked 
the cable on her anchor outside of Lisbon. The 
captain, eager to get home, would simply have 
dropped the injuretl cable £ind passed on; but Mr 
Hockin represented to him the importance of the 
case, and prevailed upon him to delay a few 
hours. Then Mr Hockin extemporised a rude 
battery and signalling key out of some scrap 
metal on boarl, and succeeded in signalliilg along 
the broken cable to the shore. The shore replied. 
Eeceiviug the signals on his tongue hy the taste 
which the current made when it passed, he in- 
structed the shore exactly where to find the break- 
age ; whereby much delay and expense were saved 
the Company, who presented him with a hand- 
some acknowledgment. Such is the story as we 
have heard it. Whether true in detail or not, 
the moral obviously is, that ships committing 
damages to cables should invariably report upon 
them. 

High words passed between two rival Atlantic 
Companies on the subject of the mysterious 
breakages which occurred in 1875 and 1876 
on the Direct United States Cable newly laid. 
These breakages were imputed hy some to the 
machinations of the Anglo-American Company, 
They occi-mred off the American coast, one in 
seventy,’ the other in, one hundred and twenty 
fathoms. Sir William Thomson and Mr Bram- 
well, O.E. reported on them as follows; ‘The 
tapering down of the ends of the wires, character- 
istic of good ductile metxil in act of breaking, 
combined with the general xippearanee of the 
broken cable, coxrld admit of only one conclusion 
being drawn, and that the breakage was not due 
to any decayed or imperfect condition of cable, 
and also that it was not due to chafing of the 
cable against a rock, or to any inlluence of an 
abrading or of a crushing character; but thxxt 
the breakage had occurred on a perfect cable 
and through thoroughly sound metal, and was 
caused hy the whole having hben torn asunder 
under a violent tensile strain.' This strain 
they thought to have been caused hy the arm' 
of a grapnel or the fluke of an anchor, hy which 
the cable had been for a distance underrun, 
till the frayed hemp stopped it, when the final 
strain broke the cable. Mr Gaines, Superintendent 
of the Anglo-American Company, suhseq^uently 
wrote, explaining that every year, with one excep- 
tion, since it was laid in 1869, the Duxbnry and 
St Pierre Cable of that Company had been broken 
through at least once by the anchors of fishing- 
smacks. These breaks, with one exception, were 
all within fifty miles of each other. Sometimes 
the skippers of the smacks reported on the break- 
ages, but sometimes not. The exceptional year 
was 1874, the first year of the submersion of the 
Direct United States Cable, during which it also 
was untouched. A fishing-boat, it was^ argued, 
hooks the cable with its anchor, and while haul- 
ing in, the heavy ground-swell heaves up her 
bows, snapping the cable. 

Besides these fisher-folk, there have been other 
hmnan depredators of cables, especially in the 
benighted East. Coolies have been known to 
steal a river cable, cut it in pieces, and plant 
the hits, to grow more ; and for a long time the 
Chinese proved very troublesome to the early 


cables laid to China, Hot only did they persis- 
tently cut it in two, because they believed it to be 
an .evil demon or false joss ; but after they had 
learned to fear it less, they appropriated the shore- 
ends, in order to make tea-nails out of the iron 
wires, while out of the copper of the core they 
manufactured ornaments for the person. 

Ice sometimes ruptures cables, as, for instance, 
in the 'White. Sea, These ice -'breakages wrere 
for a time as mysterious as any other kind when 
they first appeared. Thus one gentleman, an 
officer in one of Her Majesty's scientific corps, 
wrote to the papers to explain that the ruptures 
in the White Sea Cables were due to the fact, 
which he claimed to have discovered, that the 
world was growing bigger, stretching itself, so to 
speak, and bursting its bounds. This su^estion 
is. on a par with that of the lady who, after the 
failure to lay the 1858 Atlantic Cable, wrote to 
The Tims suggesting that cables instexid of being 
under-sea should he over-sea, and proposing 
Gibraltar Bock, the Peak of Teneriffe, and the 
Andes as convenient points of suspension ! 

Besides these mechanical foes to submarine 
cables, we may say in conclusion a few words 
about some more subtle disturbances which, if not 
exactly foes, are at least pests. We allude to 
magnetic storms and li ghtning. 

It is well known that a display of the aurora 
borealis is always associated with disfcurbxmces of 
the earth's magnetic condition, so that delicate 
compass needles, and especially the magnetic 
needles of telegraph receiving instruments, are set 
in irregular motion. The ‘magnetic storm' pre- 
cedes,' accompames, and follows the aurora, so that 
with a suitably suspended magnet or magnetometer, 
an aurora can be predicted. Beyond the connec- 
tion of the two, almost nothing is yet known about 
magnetic storms. The aurora is almost certainly 
caused hy electric discharges in the higher atmo- 
sphere, Tike the beautiful display of colour made 
at lectures on electricity, hy passing a current 
through tubes of highly rarefied gases. The 
abrupt erratic movements of the needle in mag- 
netic storms, of course disturb the true indications 
of the mirror galvanometer used in working the 
telegraph, and cause false signala . But ‘electric 
storms' or lightning are far more troublesome, 
and are even dangerous. The effects of light- 
ning, or disturbances of the atmospheric electricity, 
are chiefly felt on land-lines. The lightning is 
attracted to the land-lines, raised as they are 
above the earth; and by those landdines con- 
nected to cables, the subtle flixid woxild rush into 
the cable, committing incalculable damage, were it . 
not that lightning protectors are inserted between 
the laud-lines and the cable. These protectors 
take the form of a series of fine points inserted 
in the ground, or to use the technical phrase ‘ con- 
nected to earth,’ across which the lightning leaps 
rather than enter the cable ; or of fine wires 
inserted between the land-line and cable, which 
are fused hy, the lightning, and the connection of 
i cable and land-line thereby broken. 

These lightning-currents in telegraph lines, ^ 
although they are thus ingeniously _ kept out of 
cables, often seriously interfere with overland 
messages. Instruments are sometimes completely 
destroyed by the violence of the ‘ earth-current,' as 
it is called, and in America more than one oper- 
ator has been, accidentally killed while on duty. 
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During thundOT-storms, these earth-ciirrents are 
naturally most violent. It is even possible on some 
lines to predict thunder-storms in the neighbour- 
hood. Wliile testing tho Santa Cruz to Sfc Tliomas 
Gable, West Indies, we remember being able to tell 
when there was a thunder-storm and rain in the 
neighbouring islands, by the earth-currents in the 
cable disturbing our tests. When they were more 
violent than usual, we would generally learn Bub- 
seguently that there had been heavy rain and 
thunder at St Thomas on the same day. Except 
for the telegraph, we should not have known of 
the existence, of these ‘earth-currents.' Their 
cause is yet a mystery, just as the connection 
between auroras and ‘ magnetic storms,' and these 
again with ‘ sun-spots,’ is a mystery ; but through 
the telegraph itself, we hope in time to learn more 
about them, so that our physicists may he enabled 
te unveil another great cosmical secret. 


THE H A M I L T 0 N S. 

CHAPTEB IV.— SHE M MY SXSraUl— AOtOST. 

The sitting-room at the farm had, as is usual 
with colonial rooms, two doors, one opening as 
I have described to the front veranda, tho other 
leading out to the back-court, through which 
meals were carried from the kitchen. Just inside 
this back-door, Jack was seated one Saturday fore- 
noon, reading a four raontlis’ old English news- 
paper with as keen a relish as home people have 
for their morning’s Times. It was an oppress- 
ively hot day, and Robert had insisted on sending 
him indoors earlier than usual out of the mid- 
day sun. , : _ ^ 

‘ You must take a little care this first summer,’ 
he had said, ‘or we shall be having you laid 
up with sunstroke before you have become 
acclimatised.’ 

So he sat by the open door trying to catch the 
ghost of a cool breeze and reading his newspaper. 
Bessie was in her own room, and Bertie was taking 
his siesta, while Phyllis was in the kitchen prepar- 
ing the dinner. Jack was entertained during the 
hour he sat there by the nondescript character of 
the levee she held at her kitchen-door, Eirst came 
Sam, the general factotum of the household, a big 
slouching lad of thirteen, wlio wore such an old 
jacket that it was a marvel how it hung together, 
and a wide-awake hat without any brim to it. 

‘ Please miss, master ivants some chopped eggs, 
cos there ’s two broods of young turkeys coined out 
up at the Mll-paddoelc, and master has a-drivin 
of ’em into the shed.’ 

‘That’s good news Sam,’ said Phyllis cheerily. 
‘ Sit down here in the cool v/liile I boil the eggs. 
Will you have a drink of tea ? ' 

‘ Ess miss,’ said Sam with a bashful grin, pluck- 
ing o,fr the brimless hat, as Phyllis had taught him 
to do in her presence. 

In Australian kitchens, by tho way, as in many 
of the Immhler dwellings in Scotland, the teapot 
is absolutely never off the stove, and tea is being 
consumed all day by farm-servants. They seem 
to have an unlimited capacity for it, and at shear- 
ing-time and harvest it is sent out to the men bv 
the bucketful. 

The eggs were boiled and chopped, and Sam 
departed to provide for the wants of the interesting 
brood. PhyUis was seen by Jack from time to 




time as she crossed the gloom within the kitchen- 
door, while out in the yard the sun •i)oim'(l down 
his fierce uninterrupted rays. The next arrival on 
the scene was Judy Mhloney, a native of Erin, 
who drove ttp in a cart drawn by a very old white 
horse, which seemed delighted to be allowed to 
stand still, holding down its head, and only shaking 
its ears slightly by way of a gentle rcnnonstrunce 
to the flies. Judy lived about two miles off, and 
came weekly for the family washing. She had 
placed a chair in the cart, on which she sat in soli- 
tary state ; and as she was attired in a grass-green 
gown, a straw bonnet trimmed with yellow ribbon, 
of which the design seemed to be to have as many 
streamers as possible, and a scarlet handkerchief 
round her neck, the effect of the whole was 
brilliant in the extreme. 

‘ Sure, Miss Phyllis,’ she said in a rather high- 
pitched voice, as that damsel came to the door, 

‘ an’ its meself is glad to see you lookin’ so well 
this blessed day, an’ the very marrow like to be 
melted in me bones.’ 

‘ It is very hot, Mrs Maloney. I have the clothes 
ready for you. Will you comes iii and have a cup 
of tea ?’ 

Wcdl then, I would need to como down oert of 
the cart, me dear, an’ it is easier to sit still where 
I am. But if you will just give mo the tea, i’ ^ 
faith I will be glad to drink it, for I ’m as dry as 
an old leather brogue.’ 

The tea was poured out of Phyllis’s inexhaustible 
teapot and brought out, accompanied by a large . 
slice of curraut-cake. 

‘I was baking this morning, Mrs Maloney, and 
I thought I would make a little cake for you. I 
know Pat likes a bit of cake.’ 

‘Well, indeed he does, poor man; atr’ it’s but 
seldom he gets it,’ said Judy. ‘ Eor what with the 
washin’ an’ the cleanin’ an’ tho niakin’ an’ the 
mendin’, I have but little time for cakes an’ the 
like of that. Ah ! it was like your sweet self, me 
dear, to think of poor old Judy; the saints, 
bless you for it, darliu’.’ 

‘ I hope they will,’ said the girl, laughing. 
‘And how are all down your way doing, Mrs 
Maloney V 

‘An’ wasn’t I up all last night with Mrs 
Miuphy, that has two as beautiful twins as ever 
your eyes looked on ! ’ 

‘ Twins I poor woman ! ’ said Phyllis commise- 
ratingly. ‘That makes six altogether. What a 
handful for her ! ’ 

‘ Well then, my dear, an’ the ways of Providence 
is puzzling sometimes. I says to her this morning : 
‘^Mrs Murphy,” says I, “as the Lord has denied 
the affliction of children to me au’ Pat, just give 
me one of them two bearxties, an’ it’s meself will 
be a mother to it, an’ likewise Pat a father, or I’ll 
know the reason why.” Eor, Miss Phyllis dartin’, 
you know I have two as fine cows as ever was 
calved on this island ; an’ the child would niver 
have wanted bit nor sup as long as I could give it. 
But what does Mrs Murphy do but fall a-ciying 
and a-kissing of ’em both, an’ says she, “ Misthress 
Maloney,” she says, “hero is thanks to you for 
your kind offer; but to jJart with one of them 
blessed babbies I never could.’” Hero Judy 
heaved a deep sigli, and emjjtying her cup, 
handed it back to Phyllis. 

* Well, perhaps size was right,’ said the. girl. 

‘ They say that wheix God sends a mouth He gives 
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something to feed it. I’ll walk over to see her 
to-morrow, Mrs Maloney, and bring her some 
strong soup. Tell her so, please ; and tell her I 
wish her good-luck of her children. Here are 
the clothes, and here is the cake wrapped up in 
paper.’ 

‘I tljank you kindly, mavourneen,’ said Judy, 
turning her cart. ‘An’ a sight of your purty 
face will do the poor dear good. An’ may the 
Blessed Virgin see your own dear missus safe 
through her throuble ; an’ any hour by day or night 
it’s ,Tndy Maloney will come when she is called,’ 
With which adieu Mrs Maloney drove ofl^ and as 
the rumble of the cart- wheels died in the distance, 
silence again settled down over the farm. 

About a quarter of an hour passed quietly, and 
then the sound of a trotting horse was heard 
approaching, and presently a powerful bay, 
ridden by a stalwart young man, came into the 
yard. i 

‘How do yon do, Mr Campbell?’ said Phyllis, 
coming to the door again. | 

The young man dismounted, and slipped his j 
horse’s bridle over a post which was erected in the | 
yard for the purpose. He was a young Scotch ! 
farmer, quite a near neighbour of the Hamiltons, ' 
his farm being only twelve miles off. His ffice ^ 
was at present of a deep crimson, partly from the : 
heat, and partly from the excitement of seeing 
Phyllis, whom he admired greatly, though as yet 
he had ‘ never told his love.’ 

‘Did you get your horse across the water easily?’ 
she asked as they shook hands. 

‘ 0 yes,’ he answered j ‘ the float was on the 
other side, and I poled him over. He knows the 
way now, I think, Miss Phyllis, though it is so 
long since I have been here,’ 

‘I suppose you have been busy, as we have. 
Our shearers only left this week, and we were all 
glad to see the last of them. We have had, as 
you are doubtless aware, an arrival since you were 
last here, Mr Hamilton’.s brotlier James, Will you 
conae into the parlour and see him ?’ 

Crossing the yArd to where Jack w'as sitting, 
Phyllis introduced the two men to one another, 
and then disappeared to finish her cooking, 
leaving them to get on as they best might in 
each other’s society. Jack thought the young 
man plain and sensible, and by no means diffi- 
cult to talk to, as they discussed the shearing 
just finished and the harvest about to commence, 
and all the numberless details interesting to 
jfarmers. Only he noticed that whenever Phyllis 
came into the room, which she did presently to 
lay the cloth for dinner, the young Scotchman’s 
manner became somewhat awkward and uneasy, 
while her slightest movements seemed to be fraught 
with an irresistible fascination. Jack noticed also 
that on these occasions he caught himself hating 
the Scotchman in quite an unreasonable manner ; 
for what oliject, he asked liimself, could he pos- 
sibly have for feeling indisposed ^ towards this 
good yeoman, with the smooth fair hair and 
brilliant complexion ? 

'When Ilobert bad come in and they were all 
seated at table, Mr Campbell unfolded his mission, 
bashfully and with many blushes. There was to 
ho a dance at Glen Assyiit, only fivc-and-twenty 


all consider any such festivity incomplete without 
the presence of Miss Phyllis. (These were early 
days ; and where now the flourishing township 
of Glen Assynt stands, there were only a few 
scattered cottages; but the first store bad just 
been built, and the ball was to be given in the 
large wareroom before the goods were moved into 
it.) Mr Campbell took from ms pocket three 
elaborately written cards of invitation, which had 
been composed- with care by the best penman 
among the bachelors ; and one he delivered to 
Phyllis, one to Jack, and one to Bessie and her 
husband. The eyes of the first named sparkled 
and her cheeks flushed with pleasure, hut she 
glanced dubiously at her sister. 

* You can’t go, Bessie,’ she said hesitatingly ; 
and I don’t see how I can leave you,’ 

‘ Nonsense, child,’ answered Bessie briskly. ‘Do 
you think I am going to stand in the way of your 
pleasure ? You liave so few changes, Phyllis, you 
must go. Robert will stay and take care of and 
Jack will go and take care of you. So that is 
settled.’ 

Jack had been looking down rather superci- 
liously at his card ; a dance in a store with a lot 
of country lads and lasses was not particularly to 
his taste. And besides he was not at all sure 
that he wanted Phyllis for himself ; yet ho ex- 
perienced a vague uneasiness at the idea of bring- 
ing her into the midst of all the bachelors of the 
neighbourhood to be doubtless the belle of their 
hall. 

‘Pive-and-twenty miles seem a long way to go 
for one evening’s amusement,’ he said in a luke- 
warm tone, ‘ and we are so busy ; I don’t know 
that Mr Hamilton can spare me.’ 

‘ Spare yon ! ’ laughed Robert ; ‘ of course I can. 
Why, we think nothing here of riding twenty or 
thirty miles to see our Iriends ; if we did, we 
should soon forget what human faces were like. 
Of course you must go, and I ’ll stop at home and 
take care of my old lady.’ 

It was therefore settled that Jack , and Phyllis 
were to ride on to the farm of Mr Campbell on 
the morning of the hall, and were to leave their 
horses there, and be driven on to Glen Assynt in 
his light wagon. Phyllis’s dress was to be sent 
on before in one of the dra;^s to Canipbellton, 
where she could change her riding-habit for ball- 
costume. This arrangement made the young 
Scotchman’s face glow more deeply than ever with 
pleasure ; while Jack, who now disliked the whole 
thing excessively, for reasons best known to him- 
self^ looked positively sulky. He went out to his 
work after dinner without saying a word to any 
one, and when he came hack in the evening young 
Campbell was gone. 

. He was sitting in the front veranda after tea, 
smoking and looking at the lake, in which one or 
two stars were beginning to be reflected, when 
Phyllis came out and stood beside him for a 
minute or two. ‘ I am afraid,’ she said gently, 
‘ that you think the going to this dance will be 
a . great deal of trouble, and that you will not 
care for it much after you are there. Please do 
not mind going just for me. I would rather give 
it up than that you should be bothered.’ 

Jack felt thoroughly ashamed of himself in a 
moment. It flashed into his mind how hard the 
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and lie took hinigelf to task severely for life selfislx- 
ness. And besides, as he looked tip into her 
iace, ho thought it looked wondrously fair in the 
twilight, and that a shadow of trouble or regret 
lay in the. sweet and gentle eyes. 

‘ Why Phyllis/ he said, rising and taking her 
hand, ‘what a selfish sort of fellow you must 
think me I Do you think I can’t see how much 
you do for us all every day, and could I refuse to 
do such a little thing for you? Of course I will 
go with you. Who should go to take care of you, 
if your brother did not ? ’ 

It was the first time it had occurred fp him that 
such a relationship might really he said^ to exist 
between them, and, by a sort of intuition he 

g iessed that by making use of it he might estab- 
sh a more satisfactory state of things, and draw 
aside the veil of coldness and reserve which 
seemed to separate them. For lately he had taken 
to thinking that Phyllis was more reserved than 
ever with him. With llobert and Bessie she was 
frankly affectionate. To little Bertie she was a sort 
of second mother. To every living thing- about 
the place, from Sam tbe lad-of-aU-work, to the 
dogs that came to lie by her kitchen fire, and the 
chickens that ran nbont her feet in the yard, she 
was kind and friendly. Only Jack felt that some- 
how he was left out in the cold; and though he 
often told himself that he %vas by no means in love 
with her, he nevertheless longed to share in this 
universal friendliness. Her face brightened at 
once, though she drew away her liand gently. 

‘You are very good/ she said, ‘and of course 
I shall be glad to have you with me, if you will be 
so kind.’ Then she tripped back into the house, 
and Jack went on with his pipe and his medita- 
tions. ■ 

‘ She is very gentle and beautiful and good, and 
.she is my sister— almost. Why should we not he 
sfciendly and fond of one another in that way? 
■Any man might be proud of such a sister. I mil 
•be kind to her, and try to make her like me a 
little better. And if she chooses to like some one 
•else better still, even if it were that idiot who was 
here to-day ’ — — 

Why did he break off his musings so abruptly 
•at this point, and get up from his lounging-chair, 
mud walk off at ratlior a quick pace towards the 
shore of the lake, where he paced up and down for 
half an hour? And why had he called .Tohii 
'Campbell, who was a remarkably sensible young 
fellow, an ‘ idiot ? ’ Probably he did not exactly 
Irnow ; but at the end of the half-hour, he w'ent 
■back to the house and called ‘Phyllis ! ’ 

When she came out, surprised and inquiring, he 
;said : ‘ Come and shew me where you want your 
:garclen to be ; I ’m going to make it for you.’ 

‘ Ob, that would indeed ho charming ! ’ she 
exclaimed delightedly. Then her lace ialling a 
little : ‘ But you are so busy, and so tired when 
you come back from your work.’ 

‘A little extra tiredness won’t hurt me/ he said, 
laughing. ‘ Besides, I ’m getting used to it now ; 
you needn’t despise me any more on that score.’ 

‘ Despise you ! ’ she said, looking hurt. ‘ Why, 
I never thought of such a thing ! Outdoor work 
tires every one who, is not used to it, just at first. 
Only, I was sorry for you sometimes.’ 

„ ^;Come then/ he said; ‘and let us measure out 
the garden.’_ And the two spent a pleasant hour 
under the silver light of the moon measuring and 
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debating ; while Robert and Bessie sat in the 
veranda and looked on well pleased. 

CHArTEU V.— THE OLAAIOUE AWAKl'IS. 

The next day was Sunday ; and a long quiet 
dreamy day Sunday usually is in thosii far regions 
which, like Hamilton Farm, arc beyond tlic sound 
of church-bells. Everything rests : the horses in 
their wide paddocks ; the sheep-dogs by tbe kitchen 
hearth ; the men, glad to repose after tlie week’s 
labour, stretched out on grassy knoll, with pipe 
and hook for companions, and thoughts that often 
stray into dreamland or travel hack to scenes 
which have been left far behind on life’s joirrney, 
and faces that may he seen no more on earth. 

This especial Sunday rose fair and bright, and 
thougli the sun was hot, his rays were tempered 
by a cool breeze which blew from off the waters 
of the lake. Australia’s climate is certainly change- 
able, alternating between fierce blinding heat and 
dust-storm and rain and cold, all succeeding one 
another with extraordinary rapidity. Yet she 
gives very often such perfect days as are to he 
found in few other countries m like abundance ; 
days when merely to be alive is a delight, tbe air 
one breathes is so delicious, so balmy, so invigo- 
rating, full as it were of the very essence of life ; 
when never a cloud flecks the deep arch of blue 
overhead, but the sun rises in the pure golden 
morning to set in an evening as golden and as 
pure, And oh I the beauty of those nights when, 
after the brief gloaming, star after star jdeams 
out, and pays homage to the Southern Cross ; 
and the moon rises above the hills and mounts 
up into the sky, large, glorious, silvern, casting 
white lights and black shadows over all the' 
sleeping world ! How often on such nights 
have we lingered out-of-doors in that enchanting 
atmosphere of balmy air and silver moonlight ; 
of orange-blossom and roses ; deeming it almost 
a sin to retire to the sleep and darkness of indoors, 
to lose so many hours of Paradise I 

The early dinner was cleared away, and Phyllis 
made her appearance in the veranda, neatly 
dressed in a fresh muslin gown, and with a pretty 
little straw hat on her head, in place of the ever- 
lasting Bun-honnet wMch was so obnoxious to 
Jack. 

‘Where are you going, Pliyll?’ asked Robert, 
who was extended at full length on a lounging- 
chair, with a book on his kiiees which he X’^s- 
tended to read. 

‘ To see Mrs Murphy and her twins/ answered 
Phyllis, holding up the basket she carried in her 
hand, ‘ and to take them some soup.’ 

‘Tell her, with my kind regards, to call the 
twins Castor and Pollux/ said Robert, lazily 
closing his eyes. 

‘ I think they are girls/ answered Phyllis, 
laughing; ‘hut 1 daresay she ■would think the 
names did just as well.’ 

‘ May I come ?’ asked Jack, suddenly ajipearing 
at the door of his room, dre.ssed. in the original 
gray tweed suit in which -vve first saw him, 

‘ 0 yes,’ said Phjdlis, ‘if you care.’ 

‘ And if you don’t niind standing god-father to 
Castor and Pollux/ added Robert, opening his 
eyes. 

‘As if Mrs Murphy ■would have a heretic for 
any such important relationship !’ said X-’hyllig 
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laughing, as the two young people walked off 
together, Jack having taken possession of the 
basket. 

Keeping his eyes open sufficiently long to watcli 
them to the top of the nearest rising ground, the 
settler marked the pair with an approving look. 
How well, thought he, they look together— both 
so straight and tallj for tall woman as Phyllis 
was, Jack’s dark head towered considerably above 
hers, 

‘ It ’s a pity they don’t seem to see it,^ he mused, 
just as he was sinking off into a comfortable doze. 

‘ To-day it has been better ; but up till last night, 
really they always seemed on, tlie verge ot a 
quarrel. Perhaps it’s a good way to begin — 

perhaps’ But here all future possibilities 

were lost in dreamland. 

Jack had not walked very far when he began 
to reflect that this was the first time lie had ever 
been positively alone with Phyllis, Hitherto 
their intercourse had been limited to such matter- 
of-course words as must pass between dwellers 
in the same household, or to some brief question 
and answer connected with farm interests. But 
now they were away together on the grassy up- 
lands of the island, with the lake at their feet, 
the blue hills in the distance, a bright sun over- 
head, and a southern wind blowing in their 
faces. He wondered very much what they would 
talk of during the hour or two they were to be 
together. 'What used he to talk to girls about 
at home in England ? The weather, boat-races, 
theatres, the opera, Tennyson’s last_ poem, the last 
month’s magazines, the new exhibition of the 
Koyal Academy. But none of those subjects 
seemed suitable, or indeed possible just at present, 
and he stole a glance at his companion, as if he 
would guess her thoughts. Not guessing them, 
he set about thinking for himself. His first 
thought 'was that she looked very pretty in her 
fresh muslin and little hat ; and his next was that 
he might as well tell her so. 

* How nice you look in that dress, Phyllis,’ he 
said. ‘And do you know, that hat is an immense 
improvement on the one I saw you first in V 
■ She coloured, hut only slightly, and her eyes 
met his with a bright smile. ‘When you took 
me for an aboriginal,’ she said, laughing. 

‘ Not quite so bad as that. Why, the moment I 
saw your face and. heard you speak, I knew you. 
were a lady.’ 

‘I am glad of that,’ she said, blushing 
rather more deeply than before. ‘I have olten 
wondered’ 

‘Wondered?’ lie asked, seeing that she paused. 

‘How curiously everything must have struck 
yon, when you first arrived. And whether you 
arc not growing very tired of this kind of life, and 
do not long to get back to England and civilisation 
again.’ 

‘I have asked 

answered Jack - 

can tedl, the answer is No ! I like this life. I 
like its freedom, its thorough independence, and 
al)ove all its fullness of work. It is good to feel 
tluit every day one has earned the food lie eats 
and the sleep he enjoys, by sheer hard labour, 
aud labour that really produces something.’ 

‘But could you not have done that at home,’ 
Phyllis asked, ‘ ‘ and have had the pleasures of 
civilisation too V 


d myself that question sometimes,’ 
thoughtfully, ‘ and as _ far as I 


Not so well. You have no idea how crowded 
everything is there, how every inch of ground, 
every profession is occupied by men pushing and 
struggling for a hare existence. I declare,’ he ex- 
claimed, drawing a long breath, ‘ the very remem- 
brance brings a suffocating feeling, and makes me 
thankful for this wide free country, where one 
can throw out one’s arms and breathe aud grow.’ 

• ‘I am glad you like it,’ she said, ‘I thought 
that you were feeling it dull, and missing a good 
many things.’ 

He glanced at ^ her rather sharply. Had she 
been watching him, he wondered, and noticing 
when he looked tired and cast down, all this time, 
while he had thought she heeded him less than 
the commonest labourer about the place ? 

How little we understand even of the people 
we live with, with whom we sit at the same table 
and hold familiar converse ! What a sealed book 
their hearts are to us, how we misinterpret their 
thoughts, misjudge their actions ! And how well 
lor ns it would be if we could only forbear 
our judgments until motives and causes were 
fully revealed to us. Something of this was pass- 
ing through the mind of James Hamiltou as he 
walked on silently by Phyllis’s side in the aun- 
'•’"ue, and dreamily watched the faint breeze stir 
... waters of the lake and bend the tall reeds. 
When he next spoke his tone had gained some- 
thing ; a new feeling had taken possession of him 
in that brief silence, aud he could never again feel 
to Phyllis exactly as he bad felt before. 

‘ Of course there aie things one misses here,’ he 
said. ‘Books and pictures a,nd intercourse with 
thinking men, and much of what goes by the 
name of civilisation. The question is, do we not 
have things here that are worth all that, and more? 
Is it not a nobler thing to work witli all one’s 
might at the building up of a civilisation in 
this new world, than to sit down tamely at home, 
and enjoy the blessings of the old civilisation, 
“‘hich after all is very much overdone ? ' 

‘I think so,’ replied Phyllis, smiling with her 
blue eyes into his dark ones, which were flashing 
just then with hope and spirit. ‘But then you 
see I am different from you. I came to this^so 
young that I have never really known anything 
better. This is my home, and I love it, and think 
it the best country on the face of Hie earth. But 
with you it is different’ 

‘ Well, after all,’ bo answered, smiling back to 
her, ‘ the best country is where home is j and one 
can make a home here or anywhere, if one is with 
the friends whom one loves.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said sedately ; ‘this would have been 
very diflerent for you, if Robert and Bessie had 
not been here.’ , 

^ It 'Would 1)6 different if you were^ not Jiere, 
rose to his thoughts, and almost to his lips, but 
he checked the utterance. ‘I have no right to 
say such things to her,’ he thought, ‘ and^ never 
may have the right. I Avill not disturb this new 
peace that has come between us, by being hasty.’ 
So he began to talk to her of home-life pd of 
his student days, from thence diverging int'^ 
discussion of books they had both read, and £ ^ 
whicli he promised to get out from England lor 
her. The way to Mrs Murphy’s hut, built in true 
colonial style of ‘ wattle and dab,’ seemed mar- 
vellously short .; and when Phyllis went inside to 
sit with the mother of many children, he lay 
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down at full length on the turf of a grassy Imoll 
just within call of the cabin door. A solitary 
gum-tree roared its majestic height on the slope 
of this laioll and sheltered him from the sun ; 
the glimmering water stretched away from the 
shore, the tall reeds on the hank nodded and 
whispered to one another. A great stillness 
brooded over everythingj and in this stillness 
perhaps the young man began to realise something 
of what was going on in his heart, and to ntider- 
stand that there was dawning in him for Idiyllis 
something more than a brother’s love. 

His meditations were interrupted by little shy 
footsteps, which stole very slowly towards him 
over the grass. He lay perfectly still ; but glpc- 
ing through his eyelashes perceived two little 
figures drawing near, pausing now and then in a 
breathless silence to see if he would move. Jack 
felt irresistibly reminded of Gulliver as he lay 
asleep, and the Liliputians who pinioned him to 
the ground wdtli their tiny cords. However, he 
kept still ; and the two small figures, encouraged 
by his seeming harmlessness, advanced cautiously 
and sat down near his feet, where they began to 
I talk in whispers. 

I . ‘Sure an’ it’s the grand gintleman he is, Patsy! 

, l)id ye iver see the loike afore 1 ’ 
i ‘Sioh. beautiful boots, Jan! Moy, don’t they 
just shine !’ 

‘An’ the little gowld buttons to his shirt, Patsy! 
Ah! he had more money than he know’d what 
to do wid, when he hammered it into them 
things If 

Here Jack’s lips twitched and betrayed him ; 
so he put out his hand and clutched Patsy before 
the q^ucer little Antipodean-Irishman had time to 
run away. Jan stood by his brother valiantly, 
though he glanced at the cabin behind him, and 
- thought of the hit of open country he would have 
to cross to get to it. 

‘ Now tell me,’ said J ack, ‘ what your names are, 
and what you are doing here ?’ 

Patsy put his finger in his mouth and hung 
down his head ; but Jan answered boldly : ‘I’m 
Jan, an’ he ’s Patsy • an’ we ’re here because the 
Virgin Mary wint in to see mother.’ 

‘ Who V said Jack, opening his eyes. 

Patsy, who was more matter of fact than his 
brother, whispered; ‘It’s Miss Phyllis from the 
big house, sir.’ 

‘ But mother says,’ persisted Jan, ‘ that the Holy 
Virgin is a beautiful lady with a blue gown and 

ellow hair. An’ isn’t Miss Phyllis that same? 

always think of Miss Phyllis when I says my 

layers sir.’ 

‘Von might think of a worse thing,’ said Jack, 
laughing to himself that the heretic maiden witli 
her golden-brown hair and grave and gentle eyes 
had become the ideal of these lonely Catholic 
children, who had never been inside a chapel, 
never seen even a picture of the Midden Mother 
to whom they were taught to pray. 

‘Natural enough, though,’ he thought, ‘ that the 
only beautiful face they have ever seen should 
become to them the type of her whom they 
have been taught to regard as the essence of all 
that is divine in womanhood.’ 

Chatting familiarly to the two funny wise little 
men, he dispelled the lingering remains of their 
shyness. Then they told him of their baby sisters, 
who had come mysteriously one night, and been 


discovered next morning fiisfc asleep in tlie cradle. 
Then in return he told ilieui that ever froali ever 
beautiful story of a Babe wiio_ cann^ one night to 
a poorer house even than theirs. When Phyllis 
came md of the cabin she found Patsy nestled 
close to one side of Jack and Jan to the other, 
while their pure child-eyes \vere fixed on his face. 
Nor did ho leave without just one kiss offered to 
and accepted by the two humble graudcluldrcn of 
old Ireland. And glad was Im afLerwards that he 
had touched those two little faces with hi.s lips ; 
for a curious feeling of affection came over him 
for those little lonely hoys, who prayed to the 
most beautiful and gracious being they had ever 
known — his sister Phyllis. 


TEE CORPS OP COMl^IISSIONAIBES. 

It has lately been stated as a fact beyond all 
dispute, that after the clo.se of a great war there 
is always an increase of crime in the countries 
which have been engaged in it ; owing firstly to the 
suspension of all the nobler faculties which the 
arts of peace develop in the minds and souls of 
men ; and secondly to the number of unemjdoyed 
soldiers, who failing the ability or means to obtain 
an occupation, become highwaymen, tramps, and 
idlers. 

This was the state of things which existed to 
some extent after the Crimean war, when — to 
our discredit he it said— -it was no xinusnal sight 
to see men with missing limbs, and with medals 
on their breasts, actually engaged in sweepini; 
the crossings of our London streets; one man in 

g articular,\vlio wore on his breast, beside the 
irimean, French, and Turkish war-medals, the 
Victoria Cross, and who had lost a leg in the 
service of his country, was engaged for^inany 
years as a crossing-sweeper opposite the principal 
entrance to Buckingham Palace in St James’s 
Park ! This was the sort of thing which moved 
the generous heart of Cai^tain Edward Walter, a 
retired army veteran, to form the now celebrated 
corps of Commissionaires, whose organisation and 
public utility have thoroughly deserved the full 
measure of success which has attended it. 

It was in the year 1859 — about the time- 
the Volunteer movement began — that this bene- 
volent officer collected a few discharged soldiers 
of good character, drew up a set of rules for their 
guidance, and set them to work to endeavour to 
get honest employment as public servants in any 
capacity, their chief duties at first being as 
messengers for City houses or at the mansions 
of private gentlemen. 

Buell was the usefulness of the new institution, 
and the public appreciation of the .smart, neat, 
and soldierly appearance of the men as they 
moved about the streets in the faithful and 
zealous performance of their tasks, that their 
numbers had increased to about four Inmdrcd by 
the year 1862. This was the period of the second 
great Exhibition ; and many of the men. we, re 
engaged in the building iu all capacities, from 
money and ticket takers down to messengers and 
‘ care-takers.’ Kindness, care, and an ordinary 
degree of comfort, combinocl with a strict applica- 
tion to a system of self-discipline and thrift, by 
which, the corps has been .made sedf-supporting 
— these are the grand secrets of Captain waiter’s 
success with, his famous regiment of Commis- 
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sionaires ; secrets which might be applied •with expenses of the corps — namely, wages for the staff- 
considerable advantage to many an institution sergeants, clerks, stationery, barrack- rent, clothing, 
and many a class of men in this country. &c. The sick fund entitles the man, in the event 

The Commissionaires now form a goodly -regi- of illness, to an allowance of seven shillings per 
ment, and are employed by nearly if not all the week for four months, and half that amount for the 
public departments, where they are engaged as next two months, after which all payments cease, 
door-keepers, night-watchmen, messengers, &e. ; The corps is divided into first and second class 
their engagements being as permanent and as men, each class wearing a distinguishing badge ; 
lucrative as such places , generally are, and the the men who have been non-commissioned officers 
pay being as follows : sergeants (lirst-class), in the army wearing the chevrons appertaining to 
twenty-five shillings per week ; sergeants (second- their rank. Every man must belong to some reli- 
ckss), one guinea ; corporals, one pound ; first- gious denomination, and attend church or chapel, 
class Commissionaires, eighteen shillings. And for absence from church parade being punished with a 
temporary employment, the tariff is as follows, fine of one shilling. Absence from muster parade 
though this is liable to alteration : sergeants, results iu a fine of two shillings ; from an ordinary 
four shillings per day or three shillings the half- parade, sixpence; late for parade, one penny ; 
day ; corporals and first-class Commissionaires, five minutes late, twopence ; being improperly 
three shillings and sixpence per day and two dressed or untidy in appearance, threepence. Ee- 
shillings and sixpence the half-day; hut if sent fusing to obey an order meets with the punish- 
away from their district, sergeants get four shillings ment of dismissal ; while promotion is earned by 
and sixpence, per clay or twenty-five shillings good conduct and ability. Thus it will be seen 
per week ; and corporals, &c. twenty- two shil- that the military spirit pervades the whole system 
lings per week. Lately, however, such has been on which this excellent corps is founded. The 
the demand for these men, that the committee, committee guarantee the safety of all property 
which consists of officers and others of social influ- intrusted to the men for delivery, to the value of 
ence, have not been able to meet it, although ten pounds with the privates, and twenty pounds 
salaries to the extent of two pounds and more with the non-commissioned officers. The public, 
per week have been offered. The Prince of Wales, however, must beware of sham Commissionaires; 
who has always taken great interest in the corps, and as a preventive to fraud, each veritable Coiu- 
constantly employs some of its members ; and missionaire is provided with a ticket, which he 
there is not a fashionable club or place of resort must produce if demanded, 
in the metropolis which is without its regular The corps has also a good band, which is formed 
Commissionaire. of musicians who have been in the army or navy, 

The following are some of the rules or regu- and its services are in frequent request at private 
lations iipon which the corps is founded: ‘Every entertainments throughout the country. During 
candidate for the post of Commissionaire must the first few years of the corps’ existence the 
have served either in the army, navy, militia, or band used to play for two or three hours every 
police, and be iu the receipt of a pension. Those evening in St James’s Park, to the delight of thou- 
who have been severely wounded having the j>re- sands of people ; but for some reason or other, 
ference for admission to the corps ; no pensioner, this harmless perlorinaiice was prohibited by the 
howevei’, being permitted to join it whose char- ‘ powers that be.’ As an instance of the popu- 
acter cannot bear the strictest investigation. larity of the band, we may mention that its 

‘ In the case of soldiers of impaired health whose receipts have amounted to several hundred pounds 
temporary pensions have expired, a deposit of per annum, and that this money is divided amongst 
twenty-five pounds must be made in the savings- the xnusicians according to their proficiency, 
bank of the corps, which sum will be liable to The barrack of the Conimissionair<^ is situated 
forfeiture in any instance of dishonesty proved in Exchange Court Strand, a place which is totally 
in a court of justice ; hut will be returned to the inadequate to the extended operations and utmty 
Commissionaire on his resignation, subject, how- of the corps, which, should another war imfortu- 
ever, to deduction for any debts due to the corps. nately break out, must attain to considerable 
‘ On entering the corps, every man must sign, in proportions. , 

presence of a witness, a formal document binding Many of the men are decorated with rnedals for 
himself strictly to conform to all the rules and service in the field, and some arc conspicuous by 
rerfulations made by the commandant for the the loss of au arm or an eye, or by ugly scars oil 
maintenance of discipline and order, and under- their heads ; shewing that they have at_ some 
stand that he has no claim for payment of any time or another gained, by suffering, a title to 
kind, that he is dependent solely on his own the gratitude and good-will of their countrymen, 
exertions, and that, if offered charitable aid from There are heroes too in _ the corps, mpy of 

any source, he must not take it without leave.’ whom have had almost a lifetime of wariare, as 

A copy of these rules is furnished to every iu the case of one man who was present in 

member, who deposits the sum of one pound as not less than twenty-eight actions aurmg his 

a guarantee of good conduct ; and each man pays twenty-one years’ service. , . . ^ , , 

to the corps out of his earnings, eight shillings The affairs of the corps are administered by an 
and scvenpence per month, or five pounds three executive board or committee, which as _we have 
shillings per annum. This includes six shillings already stated, consists of men of social mfluence 
and sixpence per month for the use of clothing and exalted station; and the whole matter is mider 
(which belongs to the corps), and two shillings the patronage of_ the Field-marshal Com- 

and one penny subscription to tlie general and manding-in-chief. In addition to the committee, 
sick funds. Besides this, if a man obtains a per- there are ‘governors’ (among whom is the innee 
manent situation, he contributes ten shillings to of Wales), who qualify by the payment of tweuty- 
the general fund. This fund pays for the working five pounds ; while a regiment or battalion pay- 
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in" the same amount also obtains a ^perijietiml 
crovernorship. Such an institution aa this, relying 
as it does on faithful and useful industry, is in our 
opinion deserving of public approbation. 


GHOST-S TOBIES TJKVEILED. 

In former times, ghost-stories constituted much 
of the fireside talk ; the weird tale was ^told of 
iiow a spectre clothed in appropriate white _was 
seen to appear, and in due course to vanish ; 
and the hearers, duly impressed with the apparent 
truth of a tale, for which no natural reason 
was vouchsafed, became themselves in a measure 
forced to believe. Science and common-sense are, 
however, now robbing these absurd stories of 
much of their glamoirr, by explaining in a simple 
straightforward way what by many has hitherto 
been held to be supernatural and therefore un- 
accountable. With these remarks wo proceed to 
offer a few instances of explained ghost-stories 
kindly supplied to us by a contributor. He says ; 

What I am going to do is simply to give some 
instances in which what might have made a 
capital ghpst-story, proved to be nothing of the 
kind, and to draw from thence the inference that 
all such stories corild, if only we were acquainted 
with all the facts, be accounted for by natural 


I have myself been sorely puzzled to account 
for what I have seen. On one occasion I was 
passing by a cemetery on my way to a distant part 
of my parish. The night was dark and foggy ; and 
as I walked along the road close to the . iron 
fence, I perceived within the inclosure, apparently 
but a few yards off, a body of dim light that 
seemed to come up from the ground. How my 
impressions were all in favour of ghosts, and if 
my judgment also had been equally in favour, 
I should have had a ghost-story to tell about that 
place. But I was determined to seek an explana- 
tion of the phenomenon ; so I went up to the rail- 
ings and looked hard at the light, but could make 
nothing of it At the same time I became con- 
scious of a dull sound proceeding from the ground 
where it stood. I could not understand it ; and 
there I stood peering in until ray ears suddenly 

S ve me a clue to the mystery, for I fancied 1 
tected the thud of a mattock. And such it was. 
The sexton was working against time to dig for a 
, large vault, and the mysterious light was nothing 
more or less than that of his lantern, some feet 
below the surface,, which threw up into the foggy 
air a volume of strange misty brightness. But 
really it made a very creditable gbost. 

Another adventure I had was more laughable, 
but not loss perplexing at the time. The night 
was very dark indeed; and as I took a sudden turn 
in the road, I saw a feebly illuminated figure 
moving slowly some distance in advance and in 
the same direction with myself. My first impres- 
sion was that some one was going to try to 
frighten me ; so I grasped my stick, intending, as 
boys say, to ‘whack in’ to the culprit. But as I 
drew nearer, the figure stopped ; and, in a moment 
or two the illumination became somewhat brighter, 

a ot close up to it, prepared to strike, hut for the 
1 of me could not tell what it waa I passed it 
close, and looked round into it, and found it was 
an old woman going home from a day’s washing. 


She had on, poor soul, a very attcnvmted cloak, 
through which the light of the lantern she was 
carrying feebly penetrated, and when she had 
stopped to snuff the candle witli her fingers, the 
liglit of course burned brighter. Slie was very 
deaf, and had not heard my Ibotsteps ; so that 
when I spoke I frightened her, 1 fear, more tlian 
she had frightened me, • 

Talking of not hearing footsteps in the dark. 
I remember once alarming a neighbour most un- 
intentionally ; and had he not discovered the true 
cause, lie might to this day have had a tale of 
mystery to unfold upon the subject. I was walk- 
ing briskly home one night with a map — mounted 
with rings for hanging it to a wall — under my arm 
and goloshes on my feet. The rings kept up a sort 
of clicking noise as I went, while the gploshes 
caused me to glide along the damp lane with the 
noiselessness of a cat. But I never thought of 
either circunxstauce till afterwards. Hearing foot- 
steps in front, I fancied it might be my neighbour, 
it being about his time for coming home, so I 
pushed on. But the quicker I went the farther off 
he seemed, I went faster still, hut still I came not 
up with him ; until, determined to overtake him, I 
set off running at a brisk pace and only reached 
him as he was passing into his gate, having, beyond 
the possibility of doubt, made a run for it hiiuself. 
Whether he took the clicking of the rings, un- 
accompanied by the sound of footsteps, for the 
clicking of a pistol or the mysterious rattle of a 
fancied ghost, I cannot say ; but this is certain, 
that if he had only stopped or even aot run away, 
ho woidd have found out the cause of what was 
undoubtedly a curious accompaniment on a dark 
night. 

A gentleman living in a country-house which 
I had once inhabited, wrote to ask me 'whether 
during my residence there I had ever heard any 
reports of its being * haunted.’ He did not believe 
in such things himself, he said, hut he always 
liked when he heard of anything of the kind, to 
investigate the matter as far as possible. It was 
a very sensible thing to do ; and I was able to give 
him a satisfactory explanation. It was news to 
me that th.e house had this evil reputation ; but 
when I heard of it, it immediately occurred to ray 
mind how it was to be accounted for. It so hap- 
pened ithat a certain mischievous female member 
of my family had, towards the latter part of my stay 
in that house, been guilty of the cruelty of terrify- 
ing the servants almost out of their wits. She 
appeared one night in their room covered over 
with a sheet, which sheet was raised high over her 
head by means of a stick, to the end of which was 
fastened a bull’s-eye lantern— a ghost of command- 
ing stature and ^terrific gaze. It is very wrong 
to play such tricks, as the consequences might 
be serious to some weak minds. In this case, 
however, no harm was done, except that the ser- 
vants were unalterably settled in tiio jiersuasion 
that they had seen a ghost, and that they had, 
as a matter of course, inoculated tlie village 
with their own firm belief that the house wni.s 
haunted. 

Little things are apt to be magnified, and the 
simplest things frequently b{!C(m)e mysterious, 
in the stillness and darkness of the night. When 
living in London, I was one night aroused by 
my sister coming into my room to tell mo ^thafc 
some one was trying to break into the house by 
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the froilt-door. I looked out of the window, but impeachable, but also that their judgment is sound, 
could see no one, thoiigh a low jarring noise and their health, both bodily and mental, not 
could be heard. The statutory procession was abnormal I remember a friend telling me with 
formed. First came I, holding a poker warily, the xnost evident sincerity that he felt sure he 
and looking anxiously for a human head; then should succeed iu some enterprise he had begun 
came a servant, who liad first given the alarm, because he had just seen seven ducks waddling one 
lifting aloft a candle to aid me iu the search ; and after the other. He was au excitable man, just 
last of all came my sister, bold as a lion, though then in highly nervous conditiou ; and if he had 
pale as death. As we slowly descended thus in said he had seen seven ghosts instead of seven 
battle-array, I could distinctly hear the fitful ducks, I should have believed him, but set the 
jarring sound from the region of the street-door; ghosts down to mental aberration, 
but I declare I could not iu the least make out the What conditiou the witnesses were iu who saw 
cause of it until I had got quite up to the door, the following ‘ well-accredited ’ feat of a ghost, I 

and_ then the mystery was solved. One of the will not venture to determine. The story is 

family had come home late, fastened the door as related by an enthusiastic believer iu and even 
he thought, 'put up the chain, and gone to bed. admirer of ghosts of every sort and kind, and the 
But the door had not been fastened ; the bolts ghost and witnesses are all phlegmatic Germans, 
though shot, had not been sent home, and so the ‘ One night as Kezer lay in his bed, and the servant 
door kept swinging backwards and forwards in the was standing near the glass door in conversation 
gentle night-breeze as far as the chain would let it. with him, to his utter amazement he saw a jug of 

Had the house been reputed ‘ haxxnted,’ it would beer which stood on a table in a room at some 

have suggested a ghost, just as anything strange distance from him, slowly lifted to a height of 
will suggest one where the mind is suitably im- about three feet, and the contents poured into a 
pressed with the idea of the thing. Thus a relative glass that was standing there also, until the latter 
of mine used to relate how frightened he had been was half full. The jug was then gently replaced, 
when a boy in coming down the stairs of an old and the glass lifted and emptied, as by some one 
tower of ghostly fame, at the top of which he and drinking; whilst the servant exclaimed in terrified 
other hoys had been amusing themselves until the surprise : ‘‘ Look, it swallows ! ” The glass was 
shades of evening surprised them. It was his quietly replaced, and not a drop of beer was to 
fate to bring up the rear, and he no doubt felt in be found on the floor,’ 

consequence his exposure to the enemy in black, No doubt there was not ; and let us hope the 
and sure enough he heard a hollow step behind ghost was all the better for having taken only 
him keeping step exactly after him ; when he the half-glass. But what scrutinising of the 
hurried, that hurried ; when he paused at some witnesses we should require before believing such 
difliculty iu the descent, that paused also ; but nonsense as this ! 'What, we repeat, must have 
when at length he emerged from the darkness hem th&iv condition I 

with a final rush, no ghost came out after him. Even without anything abnormal or diseased, 
But he recollected that he had got a bag of ginger- there unquestionably are mysteries of our nature 
bread nuts in the hinder pocket of his long which we cannot fathom, and which perhaps we 
great-coat; and the flapping of that in the stairs had better not try to comprehend, but which 
was the mysterious sound that had so alarmed when brought to notice by accident or design, 
him. , might seem preternatural.. Thus the power of. 

It may be said that instances like these, in what is called ‘second-sight,’ of which remarkable 
which what seemed at first mysterious and ghost- instances have been given by persons not likely 
like was perfectly accounted for by natural causes, to be deceived, is not really, as some have sup- 
can never, how many soever they be, disprove the posed, a preternatural gift, but may be accounted 
reality of far more remarkable appearances which for simply as an extraordinary faculty possessed 
are vouched for on the most respectable testi- by some, under certain conditions, of reading 
mony, and which have never been accounted for what is in the mind of another when, brought 
on any theory, apparently explainable. Still, in contact voluntarily and for that very purpose 
their reality as niysteries depends on the credi- with the person who has the gift. There are, in 
bility of the testimony in their favour, and a like manner, many remarkable faculties naturally 

complete knowledge of all the circumstances, possessed by people as part of their peciiliar con- 

Ali I maintain is, that the frequent and, in stitutiou which, if only we were aware of the fact, 
my own experience, the invaiiable explanation would explain many a circuinstance that bears on 
of things of this sort (that at first looked unac- the face of it the stamp of mystery, I have a 
conutable) by natural causes, sets us in the right friend who cannot sleex) unless his head is turned 
direction for inquiry, and allbrds presumptive towards the north. The first time he slept in 
evidence that all such things might, if only we my house his bed was against a south wall, but 
know all the facts, be shnilarly explained. It he was not aware of it. In_ the morning he told 

must be remembered, moreover, that while it me he could not sleep until he had placed the 

is true that far more marvellous ghost-stories bolster and pillow where his feet had been ; and 
than those I have related have been solemnly so the clothes ■were found arranged, to the great 
placed on record, it is equally true on the other amusement of the housemaid, 
hand that the operation of purely natural causes The inference I draw then^ is ; that the true 
can furnish explanations far more subtle and com- explanation of all ghost-stories, however mar- ; 
plete than those which sufficed to dissipate all vellous, is to he found in natural causes, in a 
nry ghosts. The phenomena of Nature in all their knowledge of all the facts and circumstances of 
varieties of combination can never be fully known ; each particular case. These explanations _ will 
while as regards the credibility of witnesses, Ave sometimes, as in tbe instances I have given, lie on 
Avant to know not only that their veracity is un- the surlace ; sometimes they will lie more deeply 
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■ within the mysteries of our complex natrae and 
,-ihe surroundings, and have to be studied and 
searched out ; and sometimes they may be so deep 
down as to be quite beyond the reach of either 
our powers or opportunities of investigation, 
though doubtless still perfectly natural. But 
when we consider how credulous human nature 
is in regard to mysteries that have no higher 
authority than that of men, and that are only 
morbid and unwholesome in their tendencies ; 
and when, moreover, we take into account how 
almost nnlimited are the resources in nature for 
the explanation of what at first seemed super- 
natural, it appears to me to he decidedly better, 
safer, manlier, more rational, and at the same 
time more respectful towards what is truly super- 
natural, to relegate all ghost-stories without ex- 
ception and without hesitation to the domain of 
wonders that have a purely earthly origin. 

THE OPEN VEBBIOT. 

It is a very pleasant feeling that of liberty from 
all business care of whatsoever kind; if only for a 
few weeks, when one’s avocations for the remainder 
of the year confine one to a busy brain-devouring ; 
city like this mighty London of ours ; and there- ' 
fore it was with no slight degree of anticipated ; 
enjoyment that some year or two ago I accepted , 
an oft-repeated invitation to visit an old school- 
chum, Dr Henry Gladden, at the village of Clay- 
stone, in one of our northern counties. 

I arrived, however, at an unfortunate period, and 
found that what I had pictured to myself as being 
a happy jolly country-house, was at that time a 
house of mourning: Gladden’s uncle and pre- 
decessor, old Mr Williams, had died only a few 
hours before my arrival. I would willingly have 
gone on my way ; but this my friend with his wife 
would not hear of, and everything was done to 
render my visit as cheerful as circumstances would 
permit. I attended the funeral ; and as we turned 
to leave the churchyard, was much struck by an 
expression of Gladden’s, which appeared to be 
uttered without any knowledge of it on his part. 
It was : ‘ The grave has closed over the last.’ I felt 
greatly tempted to ask for an explanation, but for 
obvious reasons checked my curiosity. 

A few mornings afterwards, while accompany- 
ing my Mend on his round of visits, we came 
before an old large red-brick house that stood close 
beside the road, being , separated from it merely by 
a hedge and small lawn. 

‘ Why, what ’s this ? ’ exclaimed Gladden, as we 
saw a number of workmen engaged in erecting 
scaffolding, digging up the lawn, and otherwise 
demolishing the place. ‘ What are all these men 
about? — Hi!’ (calling to one of the peopjle) ‘What 
is it you are doing here ?’ 

‘Pulling down t’ house for railway,’ was the 
laconic response, 

‘Then the final link is being broken,’ mused 
my companion as we drove on. 

My curiosity was again aroused, and this time 
I resolved to satisfy it, so I came to the point at 
once by thus addressing my friend: ‘Hal, you 
are not generally given to ambiguous or xxnsatis- 
faotory sentences, and therefore — if I am not 
presuming too much— would you mind telling me 


to what you alluded in your lust remark, and 
the eqnariy strange one uttered at your uncle’s 
funeral ? ’ 

‘ Well, Dick,’ he replied, ‘ it is a strange story, 
and one perhaps that does not reflect much credit 
upon my poor uncle ; but as the actors in this 
little drama have passed away, and even the very 
scene of action will in a few days be ploughed 
up, I may and will sot your mind at rest <iU the 
subject. "You remember that after I had rvalked 
the' hospitals in town, I came down here partly 
on a visit to, and partly to study under my lato 
uncle. But I found a greater attraction than any I 
had anticipated, in the person of my cousin Lucy, 
with w'hom I soon fell over head and ears in love. 
Pier father was not averse to it, and things were 
shortly in good train for our marriage. I was 
to be taken into partnership by my uncle when 
that event took place ; and the day before the 
deeds were signed, the old gentlemaii called me 
into his room, and narrated the following story, 
which will explain my late expressions, and which. 
I will tell in his own words, 

“Harry,” said my uncle, “as you are now to 
' be ray son-in-law and partner, I think it but right 
you should become acquainted with an adventure 
which befell me in my younger days, and lor my 
share in which-— justifiable as it then appeared 
to mo— I have never ceased to reproach myself. 
At the time I am speaking of, I was studying 
medicine at Manchester, but while on a visit to a 
distant relative, a Dr Seyton, w’ho occupied this 
very house” — (‘You see, Dick, this is quite a 
family practice,’ parenthesised Gladden) — I was 
one night awakened by a shake of the shoulder, and 
looking up saw, by the light of the moon, which 
streamed in at my window, Dr Seyton standing 
by my bedside. ‘ Come, get up,’ said he. ‘ I have 
been sent for; and as Poor’ (his assistant) ‘was 
out last night, I’ll get you to accompany me 
now.’ While he descended to the surgery and 
stables, I speedily donned my habiliments ; and 
by the time I reached the front gate, the doctor 
was seated in his gig waiting for me. It was a 
most magnificent moonlight night. 

“Along the clear white road, as fast as horse 
could draw us, on we xvent ; past cottage, farm, 
and mansion ; past pond and park and stream ; 
beneath long avenues of trees that bordered the 
roadside and drooped over us, now veiling all in 
shadow, now shewing some stray moonbeam that 
danced upon the quivering boughs to the soft 
cadence of the night-breeze. Sliarp and crisp 
rose the echo of our horse’s tread ; and as "we came 
within sight of our destination we heard the gallop 
of another horse ; and as w'e sped pa.st a turning, 
saw a horseman riding up— as w'e iraaginod, the 
messenger who had been despatched for the doctor, 
and -who, liad said ho must return by way of 
Merlton. Wo stopped before Mazeborough House, 
the residence of the Honourable I''reil(‘rick M^el- 
lester, presumptive heir to the title ami estates of 
the Earl of Gaultdalc. Tlicro was great commotioh 
in the house ; for its owner, who had been ailing 
for some time past, had that night been taken 
seriously ill ; and wJiiie the doctor ascended to tlie 
sick-chamber and our horse and trap were put up, 
I lit a cigar and stood under the veranda, looking 
out upon the night and musing. Presently, one of 
the domestics emerged from the house and passed 
out into the road, walking briskly on; and just as 
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the corner of Deadinau’s Lane, and I did not know-r^l 
where that was. And now the open road, shinig.e. 
in the clear moonlight, lay bright and untenahtea"* 
before me. I cotild distinguish Mazeborough House ; 
and nearer, the lane tip which, when coming with 
Dr Seyton, we had seen a horseman riding. Then 
it struck me that as that liorseman tvas not the 
messenger who had been despatched for the doctor, 
that functionary having arrived before ns, it might 
have been the one who had stopped me, and that 
that was Deadman’s Lane. There vras no helj) for 
it ; I must pass the spot ; so feeling for the pistol 
I had taken the precaution to bring with me this 
time, I pressed the horse’s sides and urged him on. 

I was. not four or five yards from the lane when a 
man started into the roadway and stood directly in 
front of me; his figure was slight and his face' 
concealed by a mask ; but when he spoke, I recog- 
nised the voice that bade me ‘ stand and deliver.’ 

‘Hot quite so fast, young sir,’ said he, as he 
perceived my intention to draw on one side. ‘ We 
don’t part quite so easily this time, I must have 
the medicine.’ . ^ 

What medicine P I asked. 

Oh ! none of that stuff for me. I want that 
physic yon have been sent for ; and that bottle I 
must and will have. So take your choice : that 
bottle and life ; or,’ producing a pistol, ‘ this barrel 
and death ! * 

“ It was a serious moment ; but my plan was at 
once decided on ; so putting my hand in my breast, 
as if for the bottle, I reined close up beside him, 
and as he eagerly stretched forth his hand for the 
expected prize, I drew my pistol and fired. I saw 
him stagger, and in a few moments after, as it 
seemed, I was at the gate of Mazeborough House. 

“Once inside and safe, I had no sooner de- 
livered the medicine to the servant, to be taken 
up-stairs to Dr Seyton, than the state of tension 
to which my nerves (not of the strongest) had 
been strung, gave way, and but for some stimu- 
lant from the steward I should have fainted away. . 
However, I soon recovered sufficiently to narrate 
my adventure to him ; but he only laughed at my 
attributing a literal meaning to the robber s demand 
for the boltle, and su^ested it might be slang for 
plunder ; so I held my peace on that head, feeling 
the force, of the lines : 

A man convinced against his will 

Is of the same opinion still. 

The conversation with the steward soon changed to 
the family, and I learned from him that the Hon- 
ourable Frederick Wellester had a half-brother 
Erne.st, a very wild dissipated person, who had 
been the favourite of the Earl until his char- 
acter was found out. This Ernest used to live 
at Caultdale Place, one of the Earl’s seats, some 
fifteen or sixteen miles off ; but owing to heavy 
gambling debts, ho was compelled to break up 
his establishment, and only retained one servant, 
whom after a time he also discharged. This servant 
Mr Frederick had engaged, ‘ and,’ continued the 
steward, ‘ a very decent servant Stevens was.’ 

‘Stevens!’ I ejaculated, very loudly I daresay, 
for a man looked into the apartment and inquired: 
‘Did you call, sivV I was struck dumb; a 
thousand ideas rushed through niy brain. ‘ No ; it 
was nothing,’ replied the steward ; and the man dis- 
appeared, but not before I had recognised in him. 
one of the men concerned in iny late adventure. 




ray cigar was out, I heard Dr Seyton’s voice 
inquiring for me. 

‘ Take this,’ said he, handing me a paper, ‘ and 
ride home as fast as you can. Get Poor to make it 
up,; and come back with all speed: it is life or 
death. Here is one of Mr Wellester’s horses for 
you.’ I then perceived a groom standing with one 
ready saddled at the gate, on which I mounted 
and galloped off, 

“For upwards of a mile the road lay open and 
clear enough ; but beyond that it was darkly 
shaded by copses and plantations, through which 
the moon’s rays found little space to shine. I had 
barely penetrated a dozen yards into this dark and 
lonely spot before I received a summons to ‘ stand 
and deliver.’ My horse being very fresh, quite 
entered into his rider’s feelings, and had not the 
least intention of checking his speed, but continued 
his journey ; while behind came he who bade me 
‘ stand,’ threatening to put a bullet in me if I did 
not draw rein. This only made me urge my animal 
to greater speed ; but my pursuer did his best to 
keep his word, for he fired, and the bullet just 
grazed my left arm ; and at the same instant a hand 
was laid upon my horse’s bridle so suddenly as to 
throw him on his haunches and cause me a speedy 
and ignominious dismount. But be that as it may, 
•it served me a good turn, as I was enabled, not 
being at all hurt, to slip away in the darkness 
and conceal myself in the plantation, 

‘Where is he?’ inquired the horseman, riding 
^■ip. 

* Stunned, I s’pose, close by,’ was the reply. 

‘ The fiend take him for a idaguy horse-dealer,’ 
rejoined the first speaker, as 1 fancy they searched 
for me. At last the same voice said: ‘Here, 
Stevens ; I can’t see him. Take this note to Walters 
of Garforth, and bring me back an answer sharp. 
Take my horse ; that other brute might get you 
recognised.’ 

‘ Besides,’ said the other, ‘ the animal has 
trotted off ; ’ which was true, and much to my 
regret. 

, ‘ I will wait for you at the corner of Deadman’s 
Lane,’ said the first speaker, as his companion 
mounted and rode on ; and he continued liis search 
for me, little thinking I was creeping away from 
him through the plantation, out of which at 
length I emerged, and crossing some fields, re- 
gained the road, and had the unspeakable, grati- 
fication of seeing the horse I had ridden fastened 
to a gate. This, I suppose, had been done by 
Stevens when he overtook him. I was soon once 
more in the saddle, and away we went as fast as 
horse could go. About three miles from here the 
road to Garforth branches off to the right ; and as 
I came down the hill towards the turning, I per- 
ceived Stevens riding along it. Quick as thought, 
I threw mj^self fiat on the horse’s back, thinking 
it just possible he might hear the galloping, turn 
round, and try his hand as a marksman; fortu- 
nately he did not ; and I arrived at my destina- 
tion without further adventure. To call up the 
assistant, have the prescription made up, and 
attend to the horse, were things speedily done; 
and ere long I was again in the saddle. 

“Now I looked before, beside, and behind me ; 
but all was p)eaceful. I neared the plantation 
where I had been stopped ; but no one barred my 
progress ; so on I rode, not quite reassured though, 
for I had not forgotten my pursuer was to wait at 







at Uiig moment there was a great disturbance thus : ‘As some farm-lahoiirers in the employ of the 
.%;|hG house ; and going out to inquire the cause, Honourable Frederick Wellester of Mazehorough 
X found Dr Soyton standing on the staircase in* were proceeding to their work early on Tuesday 
terrogating Stevens, the other domestics being morning, they discovered the dead body of a man on 
grouped round the highway. The remains were at once removed 

‘ How is this 1 ^ exclaimed the doctor. ‘ How to one of the farm-buildings, where they remained 
came you to bring me this 1 It contains a slow till Thursday last, when an inquest was held upon 
poison.’ them. No satisfactory evidence was produc.cd 

‘ The gentleman brought it sir, aud of course I tending to throw any light upon either who the 
gave it to you.’ unfortunate person was or by what means he met 

‘ But surely Poor could never have made this up. his death, although it is conjectured, owing to the 
—Look at it, Frank; what do i/ou say 1 ’ and Dr frightful spectacle the face and head presented, 
Seyton held out the bottle ; but before I could reach that some pistol or gun must have been discharged 
it Stevens had taken it, and at the same moment close to him ; but whether by himself or by some 
hiH foot slipped, and the phial was dashed to pieces one unknown, no clue could be obtained, A 
on the ground. The doctor looked annoyed at what pistol ready loaded and capped was found in one 
appeared to him as an accident ; but to me there of the deceased’s pockets, but no papers or other 
was design in it ; so as he reascended the stairs I means of identification. A strange fact in con- 
caUed to Stevens, who followed me and the steward nection with this case is the disappearance on tlie 
into the latter’s apartment ; when shutting the same morning the body was found of one of the 
door and placing my back against it, I thus domestics, named Stevens, formerly in the service 
addressed him : ‘ How did you become possessed of the Honourable Ernest Wellester (half-brother 
of that bottle you let fall just this minute ?’ (for I to the proprietor of Mazeborough House), a gentle- 
could see it was not the one I brought), ‘ and for man who for some years past has resided on 
what motive did you stop my horse a few hours the continent. This occurrence has only tended 
since, and who was your companion?’ These to throw greater obscurity upon this mysterious 
queries poured out rapidlsq not giving time for any affair. In consequence of the utter want of all 
distinct reply ; but when I paused for a moment ho evidence, the jury returned an open verdict — ' 
answered with a look of the utmost astonishment : Found Dead.’ ” 

‘ Sir, I really do not understand you. The bottle ‘ Such,’ coutmued Gladden, ‘ was my uncle’s . 
you brought I gave the doctor ; and as to stopping story. You have followed him to the grave, and 
your horse and about a companion, I am quite at seen the preparations for razing to the ground 
a loss to know what you allude to.’ Mazeborough House; the Caultdale title he^ be- 

“ But I need not enumerate the answers hy which come extinct ; the Honourable Frederick Wellester, 
he fenced off my inquiries suffice it to say ho who succeeded to it, died a few months afterwards, 
denied all knowledge whatever of adventure, without issue ; and although diligent search was 



A TRIP TO ELEPHAJrTA. 


. the tiffin, basket, and seen it and the basket of has a very pretty appearance, being clothed 'with 
drinkables borne olf on the shoulders of coolies trees, chiefly palms, q.nite down to the water’s edge. 
— with our otyn ‘khifcmutgar’ in charge — to be There is no regular landing-place, and the boatmen 
caiTied down to the ghdt before us, we, and the old had to carry us through the mud to the foot of the 
bearer laden with wraps and sketcMng materials, steps, -which ascend directly up to the temple itself, 
followed more leisurely. These steps are excavated from the solid rock, and 

In India the weather is not the source of anxiety are very steep, so much so indeed, that I was com- 
it so often is at home when any amusement is polled to halt a good many times before I reached 
planned. At this time of the year yon are sure of the top, and look back to admire the scenery. It 
fine weather and a clear unclouded sky overhead ; is well worth a pause in the ascent. In the far 
no misgivings need trouble you of a shower occur- distance stretch a line of mountains, looking hazy 
ring in the midst of your enjoyment to spoil it all ; in the glare of the noonday heat j they are the 
neither need yon fear waking up to find it' a hope- Ghauts to which the Europeans rush when the 
lessly wet day; an uncompromising downpour, heat in Bombay is too overpowering. Beneath 
with an evident intention of continuing persist- our feet the water rippled off into a wide expanse, 
ently the whole day through. Choosing the proper broken beyond by the dark neck of Colaba Point 
time of the year in India, you can be sure of an running out into it, with the lighthouse at the 
enjoyable outing. extremity. Then there were the islands of Sal- 

On reaching our boat, one of the roomy, short- sette, Trombay, and Butcher’s Island ; and then 
masted, dark-sailed, lateen-rigged, ordinary fishing our eyes rested on the great Bombay city, like a 
craft, we stowed ourselves comfortably away on large bright jewel resting in a setting of turquoise! 
the various cushions and wraps, counted our blue, with between it and us the harbour with 
belongings, and were off, running down with an its perfect forest of masts. It was a glorious sight, 
agreeably fresh breeze to the Apollo Bunder, where but almost too dazzling at tbat hour of the day ; 
we were to pick up our friends. This place is one and even though I was protected by a large ‘ solar 
of the pleasantest afternoon and evening lounges topee,’ with a ‘ pugree ’ wound round it, and a big . 
in Bombay, and a very fashionable resort; here white-covered umbrella, I. was forced to beat a- 
all the would-he fashionables come down to ‘ eat retreat up the remainder of the steps into the 
the wind,’ as the natives call taking the air ; the comparative shelter of the cave, 
ladies loll in their smart carriages in their last The caves of Elephanta are three in number, 
new costumes fresh out from home ; the gentle- aud are said to be sacred to the members of the 
men lounge on the carriage-doors, discussing the Hindu trinity, Brahma, Yishnu, and Siva. The 
last bit of *gup’ (gossip) and relating the freshest largest cave is the centre one, measuring about 
scandal out from England. And then there are one hundred and thirty feet in length, the 
the pretty little refreshment and luncheon rooms, same in breadth, and from fifteen to eighteen feet 
which look on to the harbour, where you can order in height; at the end there is a three-headed 
the newest and last invented American drink, iin- figure supposed to be the Trimurii, representing 
less you prefer such old favourites as ‘sherry- the three Hindu deities before-named. The en- 
cobblers ’ and ‘ mint-juleps.’ There is generally a trance to the great cave was evidently cut out of 
cool breeze blowing in from the sea, and the look- the solid rock, and i'sfo large pillars are left in the 
out across the harbour is always pretty and inter- original stone as su];)ports. Very likely between 
esting ; so no wonder the place is a favourite with them was a gateway ; but if so, there are now no 
Bombay people. Besides it is tlie correct thing to remains to be seen. These caves do not give one 
do— -to go there and lounge about, talk scandal, the idea of natural hollbw formations, but appear 
and carry on mild flu’tations ; and people in India to be due to art, and seem as though hewn out 
martj'^rise themselves to fashion quite as much as of the concretion. Such labour must have been a 
they do at home. Pardon the digression. work of time and patience to the excavators. The 

Picking np our friends, we set sail again for pillars or columns were doubtless included in 
Elephanta ; and passed through the shipping of all the design, roughly hewn out during the excava- 
nations lying at anchor, from the big white troop- tion, and ornamented afterwards ; there are no-sv 
ship just arrived which was to carry us home, to only about eighteen left. 

the fleet of Indian fishing-boats, rigged like our On each side of the great cave is a lesser one ; 
own, with their dark-brown sails idly flaj)ping with and these are covered with sculptured remains, 
the breeze, which unhappily for us was fast dying representing passages in the life of Siva the 
away. We had to take to our oars, or rather the destroyer. These rude designs are mystical and 
boatmen had, before we reached Elephanta. This weird-looking, and seen in the -dim light of the 
island is called by the natives Eharapuri, and is cave, give rather a terrible than picturesque 
said to owe its European name to the fact of the appearance to the interiors of the temples, 
figure of an elephant standing near the entrance of Even here, the British tourist has been unable 
the temple. This may be only hearsay, for no to resist his mischievously disfiguring propen- 
vestige of any such figure remains. Elephanta is sities, duly e-videnced by names and initials tbat 



matter of especially interesting information to after- 
comers to Icnow that the proverbial Smith of London 
has visited this temple in his travels; or that 
Jones, Bronm, Robinson, and others of that ilk think 
so much of their spirit of adventurous enterprise 
in arriving at such a place, that they 'are obliged 
then and there to inscribe their homely names 
in the most ill-chosen, spots. One cannot help 
feeling a species of contempt for one’s country- 
men when their spirit of assertive snobbishness 
is rendered so unpleasantly apparent. Amid the 
calm barbaric grandeur of such a scene, it is 
hardly possible to look with any feelings except 
those of anger and disgust at the ruthless and 
useless disfigurement of those sculptured remains, 
which should from their very antifiuity have 
insured respect. When one thinks of the ages on 
ages they have stood there, calmly regarding the 
myriads of human worshippers at their feet, who 
bent before them only to pass away from kith 
and kin, and have their places filled by thou- 
sands of more devotees, it is impossible not to 
regard them with some feelings of awe, almost 
approaching to reverence, as the mind strives to 
form an idea of time ; and with such thoughts as 
these flitting through the brain, the incongruity 
of the tourists’ hackings and carvings is irritably 
felt as a desecration. 

We had our tiffin in the shade of the rocks near 
the caves, where it was cool and shady, and from 
the place we chose we had a splendid pirospeot of 
the far-spreading ocean. After tiffin, for which our 
rambles and exertions had fully prepared us, we 
went orrr several different ways, some to sketch, 
some to explore, 1 have now before me a sketch ■ 
which brings the spot vividly to my mind’s eye. 
The aftenroon was drawing in as I finished ifc-*-the 
sketch — and a cool breeze was ruffling the water 
below with gentle ripples ; the dipping sun cast- 
ing its golden gleams across the water, here and 
there catching the foliage of the different trees, 
and heightening the varied tints with unwonted 
splendour ; the blue and purple shadows on the 
distant litre of Ghauts softened down the almost 
too brilliant colouring, while harmonising and 
giving a tone to the whole scene. I gazed far 
down below me over the heads of the palm and 
peepul trees, until my eyes rested on the cool 
water with its varied changing lines as the sun 
caught the tips of the dancing ripplets ; and then 
my looks wandered again out over the expanse of 
water, and rested on the purple-shadowed moun- 
tains, which even as I looked were caught here 
and there with touches of gold; and as Sol 
dipped lower and lower, he bathed one side of the 
motintain shadow in warm rosy light. It is not 
in words to describe— at least not in mine— such a 
fairy scene. But as all pleasant things come to an 
end, BO did that day at Elephanta, and we had to 
set sail on our return voyage. 

There is no twilight in India the sun sets and 

I it is night. Gloaming is unknown. The sail back 
with a favourable breeze was refreshingly cool ; 


and as we neared the harbour, the bright lights 
from the various anchored shij)s shone out in the 
semi-(larknes,s, casting their reflections over the 
darkened water. Ai't<',r setting down our friends, 
we made the bust of onr way back. The breeze 
fresliened more and more, until we were sailing 
ra])idly along ; the noise niiule by the water 
splashing before our boat's bows mingling har- 
moniously with sounds of di.stant music, borne 
by the cool evoniiig breeze down from one of tlie 
vessels lying at anchor in the harbonr behind us. 
Fit ending to an enjoyable day 'wa.s the stillness 
of that evening hour, broken only by these 
soft musical sounds ; and as we sailed nearer the 
landing-place, we could just discern the spire of 
the Colaba church standing darkly out against 
the sky ; and knew that we were close to our 
bungalow, had ended another da}'', and had visited 
another beautiful Indian scene that -was destined 
to bo photographed on our memories. 

W-ITII A PRESENT. 

Tiiiii Index to a book is small 
('Jompnrcd with w’hai, the book contains ; 

The Head, though but a. little ball, 

'Incloses ardont, thoughtful brains. 

And droi)s of rain are Utfclo things 
That point to oceans in the sky ; 

And bridegrooms deal in Httio rings 
As symbols of the strongest fclo. 

And little blades of grass, though small. 

All point to life within tho earth— 

That life, that in this great ronad ball 
Gives Spring its sweetest, freshest birth. 4 

A ■woman’s eye is but a bead 

Set clear and fair ’neath snowy bro'w, 

A.iid yet it shews the fairest creed 
Before which men on earth may bow. 

And words are little weakling notes 
Thai vanish like a passing sigh, 

And yet they tell onr sweetest thoughts, 

And have told thoughts that will not die. 

So this I send is but a mark 
Of grateful thoughts and warm esteem — 

Is but a little wav’ ring spark 

Propped down from friendship’s glowing beam ! 
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READING AT OXFORD. 

Summer term is the play-time of Oxford life, 
and to visitors at such a time it seems all gaiety 
and sunshine. But when the cricket-grounds 
are lying desolate and cold under the mist 
which wraps Oxford in autumn ; when the lawn- 
tennis nets are reposing snugly in their boxes, 
and all have deserted the river save one or two 
enthixsiasts who make rowing the business of life, 
reading -becomes the real pursuit of our lives ; i 
and some scraps of my experience in this line 1 1 
will, if permitted, retail to outsiders. I 

I must begin with the stateinent that we do \ 
read ; more than this, that many of us read hard. 
In summer, amusement with most ranks first, and 
study, .though still kept up, is but a secondary 
occupation ; but though we occasionally play at 
rackets and football in the winter terms, it is only 
that we may read the more efficiently. Reading 
w€ call it, using the term as a general one. To 
speak more e.xactly, we have various names for 
it, ‘sapping ’ or ‘grinding while ‘ cramming’ has 
its own particular meaning, which is not much 
in favour among the heads of the ’varsity. 
These usages I have no doubt might be classi- 
fied, referring each to some great school of those 
which act as feeders to the university ; as for 
instance ‘ sapping,’ a word of classical derivation, 
is in favour at one or two of the old classical 
•schools. Be that as it may, ancients or moderns, 
classical or mathematical, we all call it ‘reading,’ 
and I daresay pride ourselves on no longer ‘ work- 
ing’ as in, the old school-days. Before saying any- 
thing more about this, it would not he out of place 
to give some idea, as far as I can, of the examina- 
tions which it is necessary to pass in order to take 
a degree. ; 

Every one must matriculate, and once matricu- 
lated, or entered among the numerous foster-sons 
of Alma Mater, he has to pass three distinct 
examinations: the first commonly called ‘smalls 
the second ‘ moderations,’ or more shortly ‘ mods ; ’ 
the third ‘greats,’ or final examination. The three 
should be passed within three years if only a pass 


be sought; within four years or a little more if 
honours be aimed at. They increase in difficulty, 
as the bears iu the fairy tale ; the small bear 
leading the way, then the middle one joins in, and 
the great hear, a very ugly customer, comes last. 
But this examination may he divided into separate 
parts, and overcome in detail. Every college has 
its own rule as to the time allowed for each 
examination, and if this should be overpassed, the 
unlucky man, unless he have some good excuse, is 
begged to remove his name from the college books. 
This however, does not imply expulsion from 
the ’varsity; for he may renew his efforts either 
as an unattached student, or in the kindly refuge 
of those small halls which receive all comers and 
ask few questions. Most men are apt to consider 
smalls mere child’s play, which however is not 
the case, seeing that compensation i.s not allowed ; 

' that is, each paper must come up to a certain 
standard, super-excellence in one failing to make 
up for poorness in another. Thus an even 
mediocrity comes safely through, where great biit 
partial talent goes to grief. 

The non-compensation rule holds iu all pass- 
examinations. In smalls there are no honours 
to he gained. Moderations, by those who seek 
honours, are generally passed at the end of two 
j years, by others a little earlier ; the several sub- 
jects being classics and mathematics, with a little 
! divinity. Greats or final ‘ schools ’ offer more 
variety; pass-men have to go through, if I re- 
member rightly, four schools or departments, of 
which divinity is one ; and honour-men must also 
take a pass in that, before seeking, or after winning 
their laurels in some subject of which they pre- 
tend to an advanced knowledge, such as classics, 
mathematics, law, history, natural science, and 
others, each affording a chance of distinction as 
well as a testamurl That gained, the candidate 
is competent for a degree. If my description 
be not very lucid, I must plead in excuse the 
singular ignorance of these things which exists 
in Oxford ; for it is an undoubted fact that a man 
seldom understands his own line of business 
^that is, his own exams — until he has passed 
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tliem ; still more seldom ia lie capable of enlight- 
ening his neighbour! An honour-man knows 
little or notlhng of the rules of pass-examinations ; 
and a pass-man has probably even less idea of 
the duties of his more ambitious friend. 

Certain phases of Oxford life are still a mystery 
even to four-year-old men; and curious are the 
tales of the economical management of university 
and college which find credence, affording im- 
mense scope for the versatile imagination of the 
undergraduate. Of the university chests, the 
university registers, the press, the vice-chancellor, 
the duties of the bedells, or who these latter are 
in private life, whether old M.A.s or superannu- 
ated scouts, he knows not enough even to form 
the basis of a tale. It is believed that tlie volume 
of Latin statutes which is presented to every man 
at matriculation contains some hints on such 
matters; hut who ever reads the Statuta XJni- 
wrsitatis, except at that page which forbids the 
undergraduate to appear in any save ^sulifusc’ 
raiment, a rule which it is to ho hoped he invari- 
ably observes. 

Besides the university examinations, alone neces- 
sary for a degree, all colleges impose private trials, 
terminally or yearly, which are called * collections.’ 
And now let us see how the undergraduate pre- 
pares himself for these terrible examinations, for 
which ‘reading’ is a sine qudnon. Sometimes ho 
reads hard, and comes out well, with his honours 
thick upon him. Sometimes he gets the honours 
without over-much reading, or the reading with- 
out the honours; and very often Jie doesn’t 
read and fails, or to use the all hut invariable 
expression, he is ploughed. Examinations try a 
man in so peculiar and mysterious a manner, find- 
ing out some weak place never visible at , other 
times, that it is impossible to pick out before- 
hand the man certain, to do well, even if you 
have trained him, yourself. ,I have known men 
apparently talented, witty, ready at repartee, 
fairly steady readers, who with all these qualifica- 
tions, were sure to be floored at every examination. 
I don’t pretend to know why, bub such is the 
case. Of two men seemingly equal in knowledge, 
one will pass with ease, the other will be hope- 
lessly ploughed. The uncertainty is proverbial, 
though the general explanation is that even clever 
men will lose their heads in the excitement. On 
the other side, some quiet, dull-looking men seem 
to surmount these periodical trials with little 
difficulty. 

Reading is chiefly done in the morning before 
one o’clock p.m. Early rising is not our forte as a 
rule, but if four hours’ work is done in the morn- 
ing, we think we have got considerably before 
the world, and may employ the day after luncheon 
pretty much as we will .Buring the hours 
devoted to work, even the laziest man pretends 
to do a little, or at least does not interrupt his 
friends without some apology ; and if you walk 
the streets of Oxford ou any morrdng iu the 
winter terms, very few loungers will meet your 
gaze, numerous though they may he in the after- 
noon. A large number of men think this morning 
work sufficient, and consider the day and a great 
part of the night also to be at their disposal. 

Hext to the morning, the favourite time for 


reading is the hour or so before dinner, often 
called the ‘ roadiug-nian’s bonr.’_ Borne colleges 
dine at seven, which favours reading, since a man 
corning in at five will ho able to utilise the 
intervening time, or at least gain one extra hour ; 
whereas had he dined at six he probably might 
never have done that hour afterwards. 

Five hours a day ordinarily, and seven when an 
examination is imminent, arc usually considered 
a very good allowance for a reading-man, and if 
kept to regularly should insure success. Many 
do a little more ; but to work more than eight 
hours even in an emergency, is really but to waste 
energy and brain-power. All my experience goes 
to convince me that iu reading for an examination 
there is nothing like regularity ; sticking to it, I 
mean, so many hours every day, and not a double 
quantity three days in the week and none at all 
the other three ; and yet being more convenient, 
more independent and pleasant, men often adopt 
that plan, even if they do not defend it. Some 
have a peculiar knack of doing a good deal 
of reading without seeming^ to do any, while 
others make a groat parade of their industry and 
do nothing. In the latter case, I have nqtictal that 
the results are mostly unfortunate. It is curious 
that while the idle man, with some jierception of 
his real interest, would fain he thought to follow 
it, the reading-maix as a rule tries to conceal his 
assiduity, influenced by that old school contempt 
of a ‘sap.’ 

I remember a scout telling me one of those talcs 
in which scouts delight, of a fast man iu a fashion- 
able set who used to conceal himself in one of 
his voluminous window-curtains, and there read 
at his ease, while his friends fancying the room 
empty, heUeved he was ‘racketing’ elsewhere. 
He kept his books under the window-seal^ and 
not a sign of reading was visible in his rooms. 
One would think that at the best such reading 
must be too exciting to do much good; but oil 
the scout’s authority the man got a ‘first,’ There 
seems to he a preference of wit to industry. At 
the ’varsity, the man who can get a good class 
without apparent exertion earns far more hutlos 
(Anglice, fame) than the hard reader who wins 
even a higher distinction. The latter’s good 
fortune is consfeintly marred — in his own eyes — by 
the good wishes of his perhaps envious friends, 

‘ Very glad to hear of it, old fellow ; you *ve 
worked like bricks, and ought to have it,’ con- 
gratulates his college friend ; and the successful 
one shrinks in his shoes. ‘X am so very delighted, 
Geurge, you are so persevering, and I am sure- 
you deserve it,’ says his maiden aunt ; a sentiment 
which causes George to feel like a convicted 
\ smug.’ Of course such a feeling is wrong ; and 
it is true enough that no final success worth 
winning can be attained save by hard reading ; but 
it cannot be denied that the feeling prevalent 
at Oxford is, a preference of intellect to industry. 
Though the steady worker may really possess the 
former, envy will attribute his snoce.'^s to the latter. 
Hence the idea of being thought industrious, chafes 
him ! 

As in other things, so in our reading avc are 
fond of comfort. We have a liking fur roomy 
library, chairs, cushioned if practicable ; for niariy- 
drawered writing-tables and Imndsomcly bound 
books, and elegant pajair-knives and ink.stands and 
pencil-cases. Wo delight iu reading-desks and 
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book-rests, and have much to say on the relative 
advantages of a standing and sitting posture. I 
have heard men say that they would read history 
for their final schools, because no dictionaries 
would be needed, and they could do their work 
in cosy arm-chairs by the fire. But they wouldn’t 
get firsts if they did. Some men who find 
solitary work tiresome, try reading in parties^ in 
one another’s rooms. I don’t believe in this, after 
some experience. Undergraduate spirits are high ; 
and if there be one inclined to fun or idleness,, 
he prevents the others doing any work, and the 
attempt is soon given up for a gossip or a ‘hay- 
making.’ Yet it seems to succeed in some sets ; 
and I must say that an evening party of this kind 
is pleasant enough at times, if the men are at 
work on different subjects, and strict silence is 
kept save at the regular intervals of rest and tea. 
Pleasant indeed to the average undergraduate 
are those intervals, say ten minutes at the end of 
every hour, when time is called, the shades on 
the reading-lamps are raised, and every tongue is 
loosed in chaff and gibe ; wlien the host wields 
the kettle manfully and dispenses the soothing 
cup, while the more restless give their cramped 
limbs a little exercise over the sofas and chairs. 
How many an old Oxford man, no longer able to 
clear a chair or vault a sofa, must look back to 
such a scene, when he possessed all the energy of 
a schoolboy I 

There is another -way in which the idle man 
avoids pursuing his insupportable task alone, and 
that is by having a man to read to him-— that is, 
to read a translation while he runs his eye over 
the original. I believe that those who perform 
this monotonous task at the remunerative price 
of a shilling or eighteenpence an hour, with un- 
limited liquor of some sort, are generally old 
choristers, or the ambitious ofispring of well- 
to-do scouts, who have adopted this as the nearest 
thing to a learned profession, though I suppose 
they have some other employuieub. As may 
be imagined, the words they often meet with 
in translations of Aristophanes and the like arc 
too much for their pronunciation ; and most amus- 
ing are the tales of their adaptations of these 
words to their ideas of what should be, and of 
the consequent grief to which too trusting em- 
ployers have come. Some of these English readers 
are, however, said to be well up in their work, 
and capable of giving pass-men a hint or two now 
and then as to the historical personages mentioned 
in the course of their reading. 

To t<juch upon the drinks indulged in at the 
universities is perhaps to touch upon a somewhat 
delicate subject. The matter depends very much 
xxpon taste, and the society into which the reading- 
man is thrown. Wine parties do and will flourish, 
and will continue to be an institution so long m 
O xford and Cambridge exist. Some men pin their 
faith to beer ; but though I have often enoi^gh 
seen the undergraduate moistening his dry labours 
with a frothing pewter, I have never observed the 
same man at the head of his ‘ collection list,’ or 
astounding the examiners by any display of 
Burleigh-iike sagacity. Bather tlie reverse, in 
fact. So I put my faith in tea; and when I do 
come in to get a little reading done before dinner, 
I delude my appetite with that wakeful drink. _ It 
is a favourite with reading-men, and I don’t think 
it ever did our nerves much harm. 


It is more conducive to reading to be in lodgings 
than to have rooms in college. Your movements 
are more independent ; interntptions are less fre- 
quent ; it is more quiet ; and you are less open to 
the temptation of taking a few minutes’ chat with 
Jones or Brown or Robinson. It is at anyrate 
well as a rule that men get into lodgings a term 
or two before their greats; as by so doing, many 
a plough is avoided. 

So xve read, by rule or as the fit takes us, in 
cheerful company, or in consumption of the mid- 
night oil, with a coach or unaided, until the day 
comes when we find ourselves in the schools, and 
must give proof of our labours and nf what stuff is 
in us : the dreaded moment when isolated each at 
his little table in the long Divinity schools, or the 
room over the Ashmolean, we write ahead in 
nervous haste or despondently suck our quills, or 
anon, with hands deep in trousers-pockets, chairs 
tilted hack, and eyes fixed on the ceiling, grope 
feebly in the cobwebs of our memories. All too 
surely comes that later day when we are face to 
face with the arbiters of our destiny, and strive 
while vivil-voce’d, to wrest their .every look and 
gesture into an indication of favour, certain in any 
case— so depressing is the ordeal — ^to retire in a. 
very slough of despond. Last of all, that mmvctis! 
quarter of an hour when we listen for the steps of 
him that cometh with tidings of the Class List, or- 
with , the precious testamur, which has cost us or- 
our people some hundreds of pounds. If it comes,.., 
then well. If not, with many the first question is : . 
‘What will the governor sayU Sometimes, the 
governor’s patience exhausted, they leave the old 
’varsity to seek for better luck, sheep-farming in , 
Australia or clearing in the backwoods of Canada. 
Fraught with destiny is that slip of paper ; a 
man’s life is often decided by it, and it is given 
or withheld according as he has — read. 


THE. HAMILTOHS. 

CHAPTER VI.— THE BALL. 

A BRIGHT January morning! The sky of the 
clearest . blue overhead, the lake liko a silver 
mirror in the sunlight, the reeds swaying to and 
fro in a fresh breeze, flocks of wild-fowl rising here 
and there from the water, and a merry group of 
people standing on the end of the rude jetty where' 
Jack had first landed on the island, now about five 
months ago. What a curious five months they 
had been, and how the old life in England had 
faded away into a dim dreamy memory, and his 
island home and his friends there become the 

only realities in the world to him. 

Two horses had been led on to the raft which 
was to carry them to the mainland ; one, J aok’s 
gray, which had become a familiar friend to him ; 
the other a handsome bay mare, which was sup- 
posed to be Phidlis’s peculiar property, though. 
Robert often rode it, ‘just to keep it in condition,’ 
he . said. Jack stood at the horses’ heads, and 
Phyllis sat on a sack stuffed with straw, while one 
of the farm-men who had to bring the raft hack 
to the island, ferried them across. Robert and 
Bessie and little Bertie stood on tbe end of the 
jetty, the first two waving their adieus to the 
travellers and their wishes for a pleasant ride and 
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a merry i^arty ; the latter rather inclined to cry 
because Aunt PJiyilis and Uncle Jack were going 
away wiiliout him. 

The mainland reached, the horses are safely 
landed j for a moment Jack holds a shapely foot in 
his iiaud as Phyllis springs to her saddle, and then 
they are off, cantering gaily along the track hy 
hill and lake, which Jack had thought so endless 
wlienlie first traversed it. Perhaps Phyllis never 
looked so really heautiful as she did when on 
horseback. She seemed literally to hccoiue part 
of her horse, her supple figure swaying with every 
motion of the animal as easily and gracefully as 
tlie reeds hy the water’s edge swayed in the wind,_ 
She loved the exercise dearly, and the carmine of 
her cheeks deepened and her eyes had a brighter 
sparkle as she felt her steed hound under her, 
and the fresh wind Mow in her face. 

* Ob, tins is nice ! ’ she said to Jack, who kept 
close by her side, his powerful gray taking striae 
for stride with her slender and fleet hay. As she 
spoke she laughed aloud, a soft ripiding peal, such 
as Jack had seldom heard before, a laugh horn 
of the pure gladness in the girl’s heart, which 
rejoiced in the swift motion, in the free wind, and 
in the beauty of hill and lake, which sped so 
swiftly past them as they rode. Keeping to that 
steady pace, thcy| covered many a mile without 
ever drawing rein; and when at last Phyllis 
brought her horse to a walk, she turned to Jack 
with a thoroughly contented look on her bright 
face. 

* There ! ’ she said. ‘ That has done me over so 
much good ! It is such a long time since I have 
had a thoroughly good stretcl’i like this. How 
well our horses keep together, and how heautiful 
everything is to-day ! ” 

‘It is charming,’ said Jack, ‘And I never 
before felt the real pleasure . of having a holiday. 
I suppose because I never before worked hard 
enough to earn one.’ 

‘ This is the road you walked along by yourself 
when you first came to us,’ she said presently. 
‘Does it not seem a long time ago V 

‘ Yes. And I kept wondering all the way what 
you were like.’ '■ 

‘ Beally ? But how did you know that such a 
person existed V 

‘ Do you suppose that Eobert could have written 
to me without telling me of you ?’ 

‘ Ho ; of course not,’ she answered, smiling. ‘ I 
was silly to ask. But I wonder ’ 

‘What he said of you. Little Vanity ! You 
know what he must have said of you, if he spoke 
the truth ; that you were ’ 

‘ Ho, no ! ’ she exclaimed. ‘ I don’t want to 
know. I didn’t mean to ask.’ — ^And before he 
could speak again, she put her horse into a 
canter ; and once more the shining water and the 
brown sunburnt hills were fast receding as they 
rode, swiftly on. When next they drew rein, 
Phyllis spoke in quite a different tone. 

‘What is your idea of heaven?’ she asked 
seriously, turning her blue eyes gravely on her 
companion’s face. 

‘My idea of heaven? What a very odd 
question!’ 

‘Well, what do you suppose it to he like? 
You think there is such a place, don’t you ? and 
you must have some ideas about it.’ 

' I don’t know that I ever did think definitely 




about it,’ said J.'Uik n"u.;ditativclY. ‘I suppose I 
have a vague notion of harps and crowns and the 
flutter of angels’ wings,’ 

‘ Now I uevcii: could boar,’ said Phyllis oarnoRfly, 
to imagiiK! a heaven whore one luid to sit still all 
the time. lu my ideal of haitpiuess there must 
always be swift luotion. The lilcost thing X know 
to it on earth is riding a fast horse along a road 
beside some water. Only, instead of a lake, I 
always fancy it might to In; tlie sea, with soft 
little waves all over it, and tliat there should be 
moonlight shining.’ 

‘What a strange fancy!’ said Jack. ‘What 
made you think of it ?’ 

‘ I can’t toll,’ the girl answered, shaking her 
head; ‘but ever "since I was quite a little child 
I have sometimes woke up at night in the 
dark, thinking of it,’ Then, ns if asliamed of 
having revealed so much of her hidden, thoughts 
to him, she became silent again, ; while, as he 
kept by her aide, lie marvelled what stores of 
fancy and imagination, what beauties of thought 
and feeling might lie behind the calm grave 
exterior of the girl, whoso quiet jiractical way of 
life had sonictime.s rather chilled the dawning 
alfection in him. 

After they had ridden for some miles, the road 
turned to the left, away from the waters of the 
great lake, and in an opposite direction from 
Winewa. This part of their ride was new to Jack, 
and he could lujt lielp admiring the picturesque- 
ness of the scenery, though somehow he wished he 
were going anywhere except to Campbellton, The 
narrow bridle-path led up a vallov or gorge, on 
each side of which sloped grassy hills, whose sides 
were clothed by scattered groups of gum. and 
she-oak, while here and there waved tracts of 
fern. Sometimes their road lay across the bed of 
a creek, which though dry after the long summer 
drought, was deep and strong enough, Phyllis. told 
him, to carry away a wagon, horses and driver 
inelnded. Indeed such a catastrophe had hap- 
pened only the previous winter. 

‘There is the house,’ she said, pointing with her 
whip. ‘ Is it not pretty ? I always tnink that 
Campbellton is one of the moat beautifully situ- 
ated places in our neighlmurhood,’ 

Jack could not help acknowledging that it really 
was pretty ‘for a colonial place ; ’ a grudging ad- 
mission which he regretted the moment after, 
as Phyllis’s eyes turned reproachfully on him. 
The house stood just at the head of the gorge ; 
on each .side the uplands curved away from it, 
leaving space enough for a large and pleasant 
garden. Mr Campbell’s father liad been one of 
the very earliest colonists, and had built the 
house whenever he found things beginning to 
prosper with him, so that the trees and shrubs 
about the place had had time to grow Large and 
luxuriant ; and surely in no other laud do fruit- 
trees and flowering shrubs grow more luxuriantly 
beautiful than in our sunny Australia. In the 
Campbellton garden, almost every Englisli fruit- 
tree grew to perfection, and tliuse mingled de- 
lightfully with the products of more southorn 
climates — oranges loatled with their golden balls ; 
lemons, paler in colour and giving out a delicious 
perfume ; while down hy the creek, where their 
roots could find almost constant moisture, bammas 
reared their graceful heads. Just in front of tlie 
house were beds filled with scouted verbenas and 
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glowing scarlet geraniums ; and in the broad front 
veranda stood Mr Campbell, watching anxiously 
for his expected guests, 

I am afraid Jack scowled at him when he saw 
him lift Phyllis from her horse with as much 
care as if she’ had been made of china. Nor did 
the sulky expression on his face soften, as he 
followed the two into the house, in spite of the 
hospitable welcome he had received, but which 
he could not help feeling was given more for 
Phyllis’s sake than his own. 

The arrangements of the house and table were 
all that could he desired, ilr Campbell’s mother, 
a clean tidy old Scotchwoman, took care that 
her son was comfortably looked after. The 
internal arrangements of the house were as per- 
fect as snow-white table-linen and admirable 
cookery could make them. After doing justice to 
the dinner whicli the worthy dame set before 
her guests, Mr Campbell took them round the 
garden, shewing them his favourite fruit-trees; his 
long vine trellises, loaded with fast-ripening 
grapes; his paddocks, where fine Ayrshire cows 
were grazing; his cool dairy, with its wealth of 
yellow cream — all of which Iiow'evor, Jack felt, 
or believed he felt, -was being shewn to Phyllis 
for her approval, and that she had only to say 
the word in order to be mistress of Cainphellton 
with all that pertained thereto. He could not 
help remembering too, that supposing lie had 
wished to appropriate her, he had neither home 
nor land to offer her as yet, little more indeed 
than a strong right arm and a heart willing to 
work for her. 

* For she is a woman -worth w'orking 'for,’ mused 
Jack, ‘Not that she would ever think of waiting 
for me, or that I could think of asking her — 

Whereupon he sought the veranda and 

smoked in silence, while Phyllis and Mr Camp- 
bell -vs’-andered up and down under those arching 
vine , trellises, through which the light shone so 
deliciously green and cool. About live o’clock 
Phyllis disappeared^ to dress ; for they had still 
an hour’s drive before them, and in that part 
of the world people kept early hours. When 
she came to the door again, the light-covered 
wagon, drawn by a pair of strong handsome horses, 
stood ready for them. 

‘A hall would need to be -worth something,’ 
said Jack as they drove along ; ‘for we have to 
take a considerah’le journey to get to it,’ 

‘It is worth something,’ said Phyllis, smiling. 
‘It is worth a great deal to unsophisticated 
people like us.. And you are to enjoy it, please, 
and not he in your severely critical frame of mind.’ 

‘ Am I ever severely critical 1 ’ he asked, 

‘ Yes, very often ; particularly if anything puts 

you out. And Jack ’ She leaned forward so 

that her flushed cheek almost touched his shoulder, 
and her sweet eyes looked beseechingly into his. 

‘ W ell ? ’ he questioned, smiling do-ivn at her. 
Plis cynical fits were never proof against those 
gentle looks of Phyllis’s, 

‘You really mustn’t criticise the whole thing 
too severely. Remember, we are in the wilds of 
Australia, and things aren’t here just as they are at 
home. And Jack — you ’ll he pleasant to the girls, 
won’t you, and dance with them, and make your- 
self generally agreeable ’ 

‘ I didn’t know I was in the habit of making 
a hear of niysell^ he answered, rather piqued. 


Phyllis flushed still deeper; and he fancied 
that her lips trembled. ‘ 0 no ! ’ she said ; ‘ I 
didn’t mean that. Only yon know you are differ- 
ent somehow from the people one meets here ; and 
I thought perhaps you might shew that you didn’t 
care for our little pleasures.’ 

He was silent for a minute— -half-annoyed, half- 
pleased, till she added pleadingly : ‘ Don’t he 
vexed, Jack.’ 

‘Yexed! No. But I am thinking that I must 
have often made myself much more disagreeable 
than I was at all aware of. I will try to he plea- 
sant to-night at all events, to every one. There ! 
it is a promise.’ And he held out his hand, to 
be grasped by hers for an instant, Phyllis’s hand- 
clasp was rather a curious thing, by the way. 
It was so firm, so steady, so like that of a calm 
and gentle man, so unlike the feeble fluttering 
pressure that most women give, 

Mr Campbell was driving ; and when they 
reached the township of Glen Assynt, he had to 
unharness and attend to his horses, so that Jack 
and Phyllis entered the hall-room by themselves. 
They created quite a sensation ; and indeed they 
looked a rarely handsome couple as they walked 
up the long roour together — ^lie so tall and well 
proportioned, with bronzed face, bright dark eyes, 
and curly black locks ; she with her fiiir aud stately 
head just reaching Ms shoulder, her sunny hair 
set off with blue ribbons, her beautiful neck and 
shoulders and full white arms hare — all else was 
soft white muslin, with here and there a knot 
of blue ribbon. ‘She says there is a difference 
between me and the others,’ repeated Jack to 
himself; ‘I wonder if she is conscious what a 
wide difference there is between every other 
woman here, and henself 1 ' 

As I have said, the dance was held in the large 
wareroom of a newly erected store, the first of any 
consequence which had been built at Glen Assynt. 
The walls were of coarse rough plast(i’, and 
the great rafters stretched unceilinged overhead. 
But much taste aud care had been expended to 
hide the deficiencies ; the walls were festooned 
with pink and white, caught up by wreaths of 
flowers ; Hags and garlands were twisted about the 
rafters ; aud really, when lighted up, the effect of 
the whole was exceedingly pretty. The band had 
been sent for to Adelaide, and -was the best obtain- 
able ; for when the ‘ Bachelors ’ entertained their 
fair neighbours, they were determined to do the 
thing well. 

Phyllis was immensely popular; and if Jack had 
not made such strong resolutions to be pleasant, he 
would have felt inclined to grumble at the way 
she was carried off from him, first by a bevy of 
laughing girls, all flounces and ribbons and ringlets, 
and then by a succession of partners. But he 
determined to keep the promise he had made in 
the wagon, and got Mr Campbell to introduce him 
to one young lady after another, with whom he 
danced and talked so pleasantly, that instead of 
being pronounced proud or unsociable, he bid fair 
to become as popular as Phyllis herself. Nice 
bright girls they were too, he thought, those 
daughters of Australian farmers. Wanting per- 
haps in the refined softness of English girls, hut 
making .up for it in their outspoken frankness, 
their ready wit, and their stock of good common- 
sense. Girls who were used to work hard, and 
who . were contented to do it ; who had not the 
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empty lives, the idle objectless days which so 
mauy women at home murmur about, to complain 
of. Their lives were full to the brim ofhealtljy 
work, and they were all the more capable in 
consequence of enjoying simple and healthy 
pleasures. 

The evening was more than half over w'hen Jack 
stood heliind the chair where Phyllis was resting 
after a galop. 

‘Have I worked hard enough?’ he said, beml- 
ing down and speaking softly in her ear. ‘ Do you 
think I deserve to be rewarded ? ’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ she answered. ‘I have been 
watching you, and thinking how well you were 
keeping your promise.’ 

‘Then give me the next waltz, won’t yon ? ’ 

She rose at once ; the band was playing a capital 
old waltz — out of fashion now, but which sounded 
deliciously fresh then— and away they went in 
that delightful swinging step which but com- 
paratively few people seem ever to acquire. 
‘How well you waltz,’ said Phyllis, looking up at 
him with sparkling eyes when they had been once 
round the long room. 

‘ Do I ?’ he asked, IWttghing, 

‘ Ob, I never felt anytliing like it,’ sho answered. 

‘ I suppose I mustn’t ask you too often/ he said, 
when they had finished. ‘ But, remember Phyllis, 
you must keep one more waltz for me. 

There was a broad veranda running down one 
side of the wareroom, and 'thus had for the occa- 
sion beep inclosed by canvas curtains, which were 
lined with flags, and lighted b;^ candles set amid 
wreaths of evergreens, so that it formed quite a 
pretty promenade for the dancers. Into this 
veranda Phyllis was led, a little later in the 
evening, by Mr Campbell, with, whom she had 
just been dancing. She had' noticed that for some 
time he had been particularly silent and distrait^ 
hardly answering her when she spoke to him, and 
seeming, to have some difficulty in remembering 
even the figure of their quadrille. The veranda 
was empty when they entered it. Two or three 
times they wmlked up and down in silence. 

‘ How cool it is here/ said Phyllis at last, speak- 
ing more to break the silence than for the sake of 
saying anytliii.tg. ‘And those flags and wreaths 
hew pretty they are ; are they not ? ’ 

‘ Are- they ? 0 yes— very ! ’ said her companion 
absently. I'hen abruptly: ‘I beg your pardon; 
but indeed I was thinking of something else, and 
scarcely knew what you said.’ 

‘ You have been thinking of something else for 
the last hall^hour, I believe,’ said Phyllis, laughing 
good-naturedly. He was silent ; and when she 
looked up in Ms face, its usual xaiddy colour 
had flown ; he was very pale, with a look in his 
eyes which her womanly instinct told her meant 
something she had been dreading for some timA 
.paek- ■' 

‘ Oh, I trust he may not ! ’ she said to herself, 
looking round her for a way of escape, and almost 
praying that some one would come out of the ball- 
, room. But no one appeared, and his words were 
spoken in a voice which told of strong emotion. 

‘Miss Phyllis — ^you must have seen — ^you must 
know already what I am going to say. I have 
never cared for any one hut you ; can you care • for 
me enough to— to marry me ?’ 

The pale face was looking down at her, the 
strong young man standing before her was posi-' 


tively trembling with strong feeling. Phyllis felt 
terribly guilty, with something of the contrition 
that n careless child has who has let fall a costly 
vase, and then crujs to .see it brolten. .Bcfox'c James 
Hamilton came to Hamilton Farm, she had been 
very good friends with this young man ; there had 
even been a time when, if he had spoken, her 
answer might have bi)en dilferent from tlie one she 
felt she must make now. But that time was now 
past ; her views of life and ideas of happiness 
were completely changed, she scarcely know why. 

‘ I am very very sorry,’ she managed to falter 
out ; ‘ but it cannot he.’ 

He put up his hands to his face and stood 
silent, while she stood before him like a guilty 
child, trembling and longing to get away. When 
he looked up again, the naturally good-humoured 
expression of his face was changed to one of 
anger ; the colour had come hack in a dark hot 
flush. ‘ You did not always think so/ he .said in 
a low voice. ‘A while ago you seemed to like 
me well enough. If I had spoken this time 
last year, you would have answered diflhrently. 
Oh what a fool I was not to speak ! ’ he e.x- 
clairned, clenching his hands tightly; ‘and now 
it is too late. But I kno-w who has done this — who 
has robbed me of you ! ’ 

‘ Hush ! please/ exclaimed Phyllis iu a terrified 
whisper. ‘ Oh, you are quite mistaken — there is 
no one else.’ 

He put out his hand and grasped her wrist 
tightly. ‘Will you swear that to me I’ he said. 
‘Will you swear that this isn’t James Hamilton’s 
doing ? But indeed I know it is. He comes 
among xis with his fine-gentleman ways, and a 

f lain farmer like me has no chance. Miss Yester, 
am much mistaken if he means as .fairly by you 
as I do. It is plausible gentlemen like him who 
win girls’ hearts, and then leave thenx to break, 
while they go off and take their pleasure else- 
where. You’ll be better with me at Oampbellton, 
my lass, than pining for him.’ 

Phyllis had stopped trembling, and had drawn 
herself up to her full height. Now sho looked her 
angry lover full in the eyes, her proud lips full of 
scorn. ‘ Let go my hand, Mr Oampbell/ she said 
quietly. ‘ I was sorry for you, because I thought 
you were vexed, and that perhaps I had once given 
you cause to think what no longer exists. But 
you have no right to insult me, as certaiul;^ no 
gentleman would. And I have certainly given 
no one any right to couple my name witli — with 
Mr Hamilton’s. I am quite sure now that I would 
never have been happy at'Campbellton.’ 

Campbell had changed colour several times 
during this speech ; and when she was silent, 
he turned away with a look of hopele.s3 pain 
which it grieved her to see. He did not say 
another word, but walked towards the other end 
of the veranda, where he lifted tlie canvas and 
quietly stepped out into the darkness. Phyllis 
continued standing till he disapponred, then, 
when she found herself alone, she. dru})ped her 
head on her hands, and gave way to a flood of 
bitter tears. It was not for young Cain))bell’s 
disappointment that she wept, nor for the retnem- 
hrance that she had treated liiin badly ; perhaps 
it was because his angry words inul revealed to her 
another feeling, of which she liad been uncoiiBcious 
till then, a feeling wliich with torturing shame 
she could not but confes.s was true. 


SOME QUEER 


‘ What a fool I am/ she sahl to hersellj ‘ what 
a weali fool, to betray myself so ! ’ 

Just at this moment the last person, in the world 
she wished to see came into the veranda in search 
of her. ‘ Why, here you are Phyllis ! ' said Jack. 

^T.his is our waltz’ He came up to her, and 

though she was trying hard to choke back her 
tears, he instantly saw that something was the 
matter. ‘Tell me what it is?’ he whispei'ed 
gently. ‘Has any one been annoying my sweet 
kster ? Just tell me who it was ; he had better 
look out, whoever it was ! ’ He would have put 
his arm round her to draw her towards him ; but 
she drew back, iluslung excitedly. 

‘It wms nothing — nothing that I need have 
minded,’ she said, speaking very coldly. ‘ I am 
sorry you had the trouble of looking for me. I 
am quite ready now.’ 

She walked towards the dancing-room, and he 
followed her, piqued and wounded by her change 
of tone. Lately she had been so bright and good 
with him, and now, what had he done that she 
should speak to him' so, and refuse comfort from 
him when she was in trouble ? Their waltz was 
danced in silence, and after a few turns she said 
she was tired, and begged to he allowed to sit 
down. After that they did not speak to one 
another till the ball was nearly over, and then 
she came to him looking more wearied, he thought, 
than he had ever seen her before, and asked him 
if he -would look for Mr Campbell and the wagon. 

‘ I suppose we must go to Campbellton,’ she 
said wearily, ‘ as our horses are there. Shall you 
he too tired to ride home directly afterwards V 
‘ If you are not,’ he answered, ‘ it is not likely 
that I should he. But had you not better rest 
there for an hour or two ? ’ 

‘ 0 no. I will go home at once, please and she 
went to get her wraps, while he went outside to 
find the wagon and its driver. The wagon was 
standing among a ntxmber of others, and Mr 
Campbell wrapped in a greatcoat, stood at the 
horse’s head, with his face almost concealed by 
a muffler. 

‘ I am afraid you have been waiting,’ said Jack 
politely ; but. receiving no answer, he turned to 
help Phyllis into the wagon. It was rather a 
dreary ride that in the gray morning light, which 
was now stealing over the country ; for scarce 
one of the party spoke a syllable till they reached 
the door of Campbellton Farm. , Then their host 
remembered his hospitality so far as to ask them 
to rest for a few hours. > 

‘I would rather go home at once. Pray, let 
us have the horses,’ pleaded Phyllis as she went 
up-stairs to put on her habit. When she came 
down again, a service of hot collee was waiting 
for them, and as they sab down to it Jack could 
not help thinking he had never partaken of a 
more thoroughly uncomfortable meal. i 

Just as they were mounting their horses, Mr ! 
Campbell came to her side, ‘I want to ask your 
ardon,’ he said, ‘ for the words I spoke — when 
was angry.’ 

Phyllis turned her head away from him and 
was silent for a minute. Jack, who by this time, 
had guessed how matters stood, took care to have 
something to do to his saddle which forced him to 
turn his back to them. At last she stooped down 
from her horse and held out her luind to Mr 
Campbell. ‘I think have both something to 
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forgive/ she said sweetly. ‘And there is no 
reason why we should nofbe friends,’ 

After watching the two ride off together in the 
lovely light of early morning, the disappointed 
wooer went round his farm and gazed at his pos- 
sessions — possessions which had now lost their 
beauty in his eyes. He cared no longer that his 
cows were fat and his horses sleek, his barns full 
and his garden productive. The one thing he 
wanted above all others was not to be his. and 
for the time all life looked dark to him. What a 
blessing it is that such wounds do heal in process 
of time, though they may leave scars behind ! 
Nothing would have made the. young man believe 
then that things would begin to^ look brighter 
by-and-by ; yet life was not over for him because 
one woman refused Ms love. Some other would 
be beautiful in his sight in time to come, and a 
fair mistress would reign over Campbellton, and 
children’s tiny feet make music in its rooms. 

Meanwhile Jack and Phyllis rode homewards 
up the gorge and along by the waters of the lake. 
Phyllis rode fast and silently till she was forced to 
breathe her horse up a long ascent. Then Jack 
came and put his hand on her horse’s mane and 
looked into her face. 

‘ What have I done, Phyllis, that you should he 
cross to me V he asked, smiling. 

The cloud passed from the troubled face, and 
she smiled in return, ‘ I have been cross ; hut 
something vexed me, and I beg your pardon.’ 

‘ Granted! ’ he answered gaily, and they rode on. 
Mends again. 

Nevertheless, when Hamilton was reached, and 
Bessie had insisted on the tired girl going to lie 
down for an hour or two, Phyllis’s pillow was wet 
with tears, for she had solabed herself to sleep. 

(To 6e continued. ) 


SOME QUEER INDUSTRIES. 

In all countries and all large towns there is a 
certain section of the population to which the old 
saying applies — namely that one half the world 
does not know how the other half lives — a saying, 
by the way, that touches a great many more 
people than the world suspects. In these days, 
when everybody must be or fancies he or she must 
be ‘in society/ the struggle to make ends meet 
involves many shifts in the home circle, which 
are only known to the members of that circle, and 
the secrets of which they keep with Spartan firm- 
ness, Outside arc show, expense, and glitter ; inside 
are anxiety, shabbiness, pinching, and gnashing of 
teeth ; and if, Asmodeus-like, we could peep into 
all the fashionable houses and note the interior 
manage, we should be more than a little surprised, 
and probably very much startled. 

But it is not wdth, these decorous griefs and 
difficulties that this article will deal, but with a 
much lower stratum of population-— indeed the 
very lowest. There is not a capital in Europe 
or America in which hundreds of people do not 
rise up in the morning uncertain as to where 
I they shall get their meals for the day, or indeed 
: if they shall get any ; and the hidden lile of these 
I dinnerless and supperless ones must he as extra- 
j ordinary iis often it must he grievous. In London 
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and New York there is probably a more monoto- 
nously sad existence for thonsands of their in- 
habitants than in any other cities ; for the masses 
of people are so great and the race for existence 
so keen, that numbers must get shouldered aside 
and forced to depend on charity, or to do worse. 
In Paris too there is a vast amount of distress and 
crime, but there are at the same time probably 
more outlets for oniployment amidst the restless 
and varied life of the Parisian world. Some few 
of these industries we are about to relate ; for with 
their extraordinary queerness, they read us many 
a lesson of perseverance and the value of little 
things. 

In no towns in the world perhaps, except those 
of China, is the value of little things better under- 
stood than in Paris, and particularly in that essen- 
tially Parisian branch of industry which caters for 
the hungry man. Even in the lowest quarters of 
Paris, people must dine, just as they must in the 
Boulevards and the Palais-Koyal ; ■ hut the modes 
of dining are so different, that they might belong 
to two different worlds. The expensive dinner has 
often been described, and in these days of quick 
travelling, when Paris is only eight hours from 
London, dining there is as familiar as dining in 
London ; but few people have ever penetrated into 
these nooks and corners, where the customers 
measure their appetites by centimes, and very fre- 
quently can only gratify them in an unpleasantly 
intermittent manner. In these Barmecide estab- 
lishments, a plate of meat can be had for two sous 
(a penny), and one of vegetables for a halfpenny, : 
while some of the meals combine with the chance 
of getting, something good to eat, the thrilling 
possibility of getting nothing. This is playfully 
called Vhasarcl_ de la fourchette (the chance of the 
fork), and consists in the player taking one shot for 
his money with a broad two-pronged fork into a 
seething caldron, and bringing up whatever he is 
able to stick the fork into. An old hand often 
succeeds in landing a succulent fragment of some- 
thing unknown, but a novice finds the coveted 
morsel evade the prong, and leave him despondent 
and dinnerless. 

Another branch of the purveying business, and 
one too in which fortunes have been made, is that 
of selling ‘harlequins,’ which consist of an oUa 
podrida of scraps of every kind, and sold for a 
halfpenny a plate. The idea of calling this collec- 
tion of eatable patches by the name of harlequins, 
Irom the dress of divers pieces and colours which 
decorates that stage professional, is Parisian to the 
backbone, and suggests the cynical grin with 
which the mess is regarded by its purchasers. The 
harlequin purveyor is on terms of business with 
all the cooks at the restaurants of the neighbour- 
hood, from whom he or she buys the broken scrfips 
collected by the end of the day, at the rate of three 
to three and a half francs the basketful. Indeed 
this is the most lucrative portion of the cook’s | 
trade ; for though he earns probably a pound or ! 
thirty shillings a month for his salary, he will ] 


make twice or three times as much by the per- 
quisites wliicb. he sells to the liarlcquin merchant. 
A fme basketful it is, from bread-crumbs to beef- 
steak and trulflo.d turkey — bones, fat, pickings, 
parings — all is fish that comes into this net. But 
valuable as the assortmeiit is for nutritious pur- 
poses, some portions of it fetch a still higher price, 
such as the fat, which is carefully sorted and sold 
to merchants to be converted into lamp-oil. The 
bones too, at least those wbidi ai-ci bare of meat or 
skin, arc picked out and sold back again under the 
name of r^Jouissmice to the restaurants, to make 
their commouer soups ; and having done duty in, 
this department, they pass to the very lowest cook- 
shops or gargoiim, wdio again use them in a mess 
of J broth flavoured with carrots or burnt onions. 
One wmuld surely think that a bone bad now done 
its duty sufficiently, and that it miglit be allowed 
to rest in peace. But no. There is still money 
to be made out of it ; for if big enough, it is sold 
to the bone button makers ; and if it has been too 
much reduced by repeated cracking and macera- 
tion for this small purpose, it is at all events lit to 
ho made into animal charcoal, and probably does 
duty in a box of charcoal tooth-powder lying in a 
place of honour in the window of a fashionable 
perfumer. 

Thus it will be seen that nothing is too small 
for a Parisian speculator, and that there are depths 
in each station of society which even our philo- 
sophy dreams not of. Just as the eating material 
descends a step at a time to fulfll its various uses, 
there is a corresponding grade of professional 
industry connected with it for the harlequin, 
purveyor*, like the flea which has smaller fleas 
to bite it, employs a number of hands, chiefly 
women, to sort out the savoury messes and appor- 
tion the elcments^so as to suit the cooking depart- 
ment, the lamp-oil maker, the button-maker, and 
the preparer of animal charcoal. It is a note- 
worthy fact, however, that even in little restau- 
rants and cook-shops which carry their occupation 
and class of customers on their face, there is often 
a most appetising display of meats, vegetables, and 
poultry hanging up at the window or near the 
door, giving the visitor the idea that there is good 
fare within, notwithstanding the humble exterior. 
But these succulent joints, plump fowls, and tasty 
vegetables are a delusion and a snare. They are 
real, it is true, but they do not belong to the 
establishment, and are in point of fact .let out 
for show from day to day for a small sum ; just 
as a beggar- wonrau hires a baby for her stock iu 
trade to appeal to the sympathies of the charitable. 
So then, there is a regular industry of provision 
renters, the eatables being returned as wanted, 
after Laving done their duty in practically adver- 
tising the excellent resources of the cook-shop ! 

Touching this cheap soup, there is one fact con- 
nected with it which is worth mentioning, as it 
shews another branch of industrial cooking as 
ingenious as it is nasty. It must be admitted by 
; even the most unprejudiced that soup imule of 
' three or four times used bones, and flavoured with 
a burnt onion, cannot be very strong, neitlier can 
it look strong, which is perhaps more to the pur- 

ose ; so with a view of rectifying the latter 

efect, an appearance of fat at all events must be 

f iven. But as all the fat iu the harlequin’s cellars 
as been sold more profltably to the oil-merchant, 
ho makes good the defect in another way. 
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The soiip-concocter takes into his mouth as 
much fish-oil as he can hold, and at the critical 
moment, blows it out again in a sort of well- 
regulated fog into the pot, where it settles on 
the toj) of the soup, and gives it the appearance 
of actually boiling over wdth richness, like the 
milk-and-water so graphically emphasised by Mr 
Squeers. This iageuious process is called ‘ putting 
the eyes into the soup.’ No -wonder that money 
is made in a trade of so many resources ; or 
that a few years ago a celebrated harlequin- 
purvejmr, a Madame Maillard, retired with a large 
fortune, having already settled her four daughtei-s 
in establishments of their own. 


DEOLL BLUNDEES. 

An amusing book has been recently published 
entitled A Booh of Blunders. It is a republication of 
a series of papers and letters sent to the Glasgow 
Herald, and well repays perusal. "We give a few 
extracts from it. 

As specimens of typographical errors, there are 
amongst others the following : By the insertion 
of one letter in place of another, a newspaper, 
not long since, reporting the danger that an express 
train had run, in consequence of a cow getting 
upon the line, said : ‘ As the safest -way, the 
engineer put on full steam, dashed up against the 
cow, and literally cut it into calves ! ’ — A Scotch 
newspaper, reporting the speeches at a Scott 
centenary meeting, made one of the orators exclaim 
with more truth than accuracy : 

0 Caledonia, stem and wild, 
irci-nurse for a poetic child. 

Never, perhaps was the word ‘ austere ’ more 
misconstrued than in the instance of a clergyman 
in Lancashire who got a wholesome warning in 
regard to pulpit articulation, by discovering in 
one house which he visited the day after preach- 
ing from Luke xix. 21, that Cthe servant had 
gone home with the impression that his text 
had been, 'I feared thee, because thou art an 
oystor-maxi ! ’ A Hampshire incumbent recently 
reported in the Pall Mall Oanette some of the 
blunders he had heard made in the marriage 
service, by that class of persons Avho have to pick 
up' the words as best they can, from hearing them 
repeated by others. He said that in his own 
parish, it was quite the fashion for the man, when 
giving the ring, to say to the woman : ‘ With my 
body I thee wash up, and with all my hurdle 
goods, I thee and thou,’ He said the women were 
generally better up iii this part of the service than 
the men. One day, however, a bride startled him 
by promising, in what she supposed to be the 
language of the Prayer-book, to take her husband : 

‘ To ’ave and to ’old from this day fortni’t fo 
hettercr horse, for richerer power, in siggerness 
health, to love cherries, and to bay.’ What 
meaning this extraordinary vow conveyed to her 
own mind, the incumbent said it baffled him to 
conjecture. 

The stories told of the blunders made by O.xford 


and Cambridge undergraduates in the Scripture 
examination, are almost incredible. One of these, 
when asked who was the first king of Israel, was 
so fortunate as to stumble upon the name of 
‘Saul.’ He saw that he had hit the mark, and 
wishing to shew the examiners how intimate Ms 
knowledge of the Scriptures was, added confiden- 
tially : ‘ Saul, also called Paul.’ Another was asked 
to give the parable of tlie good Samaritan, He 
did so with tolerable accuracy till he came to the 
place where the Samaritan says to the inn-keeper : 

‘ When I come again I will repay thee.’ Here 
the unlucky examinee added ; ‘ This he said, know- 
ing that he should see his face no more 1 ’ 

A ludicrous story is told of a bailie, whose studies 
in natural history seem to have been rather 
limited. The following case came before him one 
day : ‘ A man who kept a ferret, having to go into 
the country, left the cage with the ferret in charge 
of a neighbour till he should return. The neigh- 
bour incautiously opened the cage door, and the 
ferret escaped. The owner was very angry, and 
brought a claim against his neighbour for damages. 
The following was the decision of the learned 
bailie: ‘Nae doot,’ he said to the man who had 
been left in charge, ‘ ye was wrang to open the 
cage door ; but,’ he added, turning to the other : 
‘ Ye was wrang too. Eor why did ye no clip the 
brute’s wings?’ 

It is also told of a certain Glasgow bailie that, 
when visiting Paris as one of a deputation from 
Glasgow to Louis-Philippe, the king said, when 
shewing the party through his library, where he 
had many of the English classics : ‘ You will know 
Milton very well V ‘0 bless you, yes ; bless you, 
yes,’ said the bailie cheerfully, delighted that 
something had been mentioned that he did know. 
‘Yes, your majesty, I know Milton very weE’ 
(Milton is a 'little place in the neighbourhood of 
Glasgow); ‘we’re just building slaughter-houses 
there.’ 

By the bad arrangement of clauses in composi- 
tion, ludicrous blunders are sometimes made. 
A Wisconsin iJaper announced that the Board 
of Education had ‘resolved to erect a building 
large enough to accommodate five hundred students 
three stories high.’ In an English paper an ad- 
vertisement appeared, under the heading of ‘To 
Let,’ of ‘A house for a family in good repair.’' 
Punch noted this, and conjectured that ‘a family 
in good repair ’ must mean one in which none of 
the members were cracked. — The brooches would 
have been sent before but have been unwell,’ was 
a note of apology sent to Dean Alford by his 
jeweller; and ‘Two sisters want washing’ was an 
advertisement which appeared in the Manchester 
Guardian. 

An amusing style of blunder is the ‘bull,’ for 
which the Irish get most credit. It was au Irish 
editor that exclaimed, when speaking of the wrongs 
of his country: ‘Her cup of misery has been 
overflowing, and is not yet full!’ — It was an 
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Iribsli newspaper that said of Robespierre that ‘he in Ms diocese a circular of iiKpiiries, including tho 
left no children behind him, except a brother, who question : ‘ Does your officiating clergyniau preach 
was killed at tho same time.’—Irish also was the the gospel, and is his conversation and carriage 
cornet who, when writing home from India prais- consistent therewith '? ' Tho clmrclnvardou of 
ing the much abused climate as really one of the Wallingford -replied: ‘He preaches the gospel, 
best iinclor the sun, added : ‘But a lot of young but does not keep a carriage/ 
fellows come out here and they drink and tjrey ^ 

cat and they eat and they drink, and they die ; see a fashionable 

and then they write home to their friends, saying ^ 

it was tho climate that did it j^jg •vimteh, and began to count her pulse 
Though not so numerous as those of the as well as his obfuscated condition would permit. 
Emerald Isle, Scotland is not without its specimens He counted ; ‘ One, two, three ; ' then he got con- 
of this kind of blunder. Two operatives in one of fused, and began again : ‘ One, two, three, four.’ 
the Border towns were heard disputing about a Still confused, he began again : ‘ One, two.’ No ; 
new cemetery, beside the elegant railing of which he could not do it, Thoroughly ashamed of him- 
they were standing. One of them, evidently self, he shut up his watch, muttering ; ‘ Tipsy, I 
disliking the continental fashion in which it was declare — tipsy ! ’ Staggering to his feet, he told 
being laid out, said in disgust : the lady to keep her bed and take some hot 

‘f'd rather dee than be buried in sic a place,' lemonade, to throw her into a perspiration, and 
‘Weel, it’s the verra reverse wi’ me,' said the he would see her next da3^ In tho morning he 
other ; ‘for 1 11 he buried naewhere else, if received the following note from the lady, marked 
I’m spared.' — A story of Dean Ramsay’s is given ‘ Private : ' 

of a half-cracked man in the parish kirk of ‘ Auld ‘Dkab Doctoe— -Y ou were right. I dare not 
Ayr,’ who got his head in between the iron rails deny it. But I am thoroughly ashamed of 
in front of a seat, and startled the congregation myself, and will he more careful lor the future, 
by crying out in the middle of the sermon: Please accept the inclosed fee for your visit' (a 
■* Murder, murder ! my head ’ll hae to he cuttit nff. ten-pound note), ‘ and do not, I entreat of you, 
Holy minister! 0 my head maun be cuttit aff. It’s breathe a word about the state in which you found 
a judgment for leaving my godly Mr Peebles (bis me.’ 

former minister) at the Newton.’ When he had The lady, in fact, had herself been drinking too 
been extricated and quieted, and was asked why much, and catching the doctor’s murmured words, 
he put his head there, he said : ‘ It was juist to thought they referred to her. He was too far 

look on wi’ another vjoman.’ gone to see what was the matter with his patient, 

Amongst the instances of blunders from absence f 
«f mind are the following : A clergyman walking condition . 

one day in the country, fell into thought. He ■ The Rev. Mr M‘Dougall of Paisley used to tell 
was so accustomed to ride that, when he found the following story : One day he was taking a 
himself- at a toll, he stopped and shouted to the simple friend from the country to see Gartnavel j 
man : * Here ! what 's to pay ? ’ but passing the Exchange on their way to the 

‘ Pay for what 9 ' asked the man. Asylum, he took him to the door to look in. The 

. ‘For my horse,’ said the clergyman. man, who thought they had got to their destina- 

‘ What horse? Thera ’s no horse, sir ! ’ tion, stood behind Mr M'Dougall, and staring 

^ Bless mo 1 ’ exclaimed the clergyman, looking eagerly over his shoulder at the merehauts 
down between his legs, ‘I thought 1 was on stepping up and down, and gathering in eager 
horseback!’ — Sydney Smith was not in general groups, exclaimed with surprise not unmingled 
absent-minded; but he says that once, when with awe : ‘ Is 't safe, man ?--they ’re a’ loose ! ’ 
calling on a friend in London, and being asked mu i i j ■ t -i 

by the servant : ‘ Who shall I sky has called?’ he , storms about nustakes as 

could not, for the life of him recollect his own *7'" specimens of this class 

name, and stared in blank confusion at the of blunders, we will close It is said 

man for some time, before it came back to that William IV. was once kept waiting outside 
’ certain part of Windsor Castle, owing to a private 

' entrance being that evening in charge of a sub- 

The first Lord Lyhtleton wa.s very absent. It stitute who did not know the king in his plain 
is declared of him that when he fell into the river clothes. ‘ You can't pass, old 'un,' said the 'luan 

by the iipsetting of a boat at Hagley, ‘he sank cheerfully. ‘No one is allowed to pass here after 

twice before he recollected that he could swim,’ — dark, except the king and the lamplighter.’ , 

tJSior^fFM A mutual mistake was on. made by Lord 

Jonathan Edwards. When out riding one day, ^ of 

a little boy very respectfully bowed md opened r I 

a gate for W ‘ Whose boy are you, my^little Seaforth was to be pmsent As Sea- 
man?’ he asked. ‘Noah Olark’s'^boy sir,’ was MMvi le, before 

the answer. On the return of Edward^ the same .oompay arrived sent a lady riend who was 
boy appeared and opened the gate for him. He the dumb alphabet into the drawing- 

thanked the little fellow, and agkin asked: ‘Whose agauist his lords up’s arrival, 

boy are you?’ ‘Noah Clark’s sir; the same happened, however, that LoiM Guildford ^ 

man’s boy 1 was a quarter of an hour Igo, sir.’ ® hi^ appearauce ; and tho_ lady taking 

* O ) ]jnn for Lord Seaforth, began to sign to him 

Some blunders arise from misapprehension, A nimbly with her fingers. Ilis lordsliip happening 
bishop of 0.x£ord sent round to the churchwardens to he an adept in the deaf and dumb alphabet 
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replied in the same way ; and so they went on 
talking in this noiseless manner on their fingers 
till Lady hlelvdlle entered, when her friend said 
aloud: ‘Well, I have been talking my best to 
this dumb man ! ’, ^ Dumb ! ’ cried Lord Guildford 
in nnleigned surprise ; ‘ why, my good lady, I 
thought you were dumb ! ’ 


TEE SGOTOH GARDEHER. 

The following amusing piece of bargain-making 
between a Scotch gardener and a gentleman in 
Australia ; together with the touching sequel, 
reaches ns from a correspondent in Victoria. 

An advertisement for head-gardener by a gentle- 
man occupying a handsome villa residence at St 
Kilda in Victoria, brought a response of not less 
than one hundred and ninety-seven applicants 
for the situation, most of whom represented every 
profession and calling hut that _ advertised for. 
But while this interviewing was going on, a strange 
man made his appearance, and without further 
ado set to work in the garden, reducing to some- 
thing like order some oleanders that previous 
neglect had suffered to run wild. The owner of 
the premises and a friend kept an eye on the 
intruder for some time, admiring his dexterous 
handling of the priming-knife, and the excellent 
effects speedily produced by it; and when they 
reached the border, the former addressed him 
thus : ‘ And who may you be, my friend, that ’s 
slashing away among my trees as if' they were your 
own!' , 

The man thus addressed, and who turned out 
to be an excellent specimen of a race now rapidly 
dying out, very leisurely finished the oleander 
limb he had then in hand, and replied: ‘Weel, 
I’m coma to tak the place o’ head-gairdner that 
ye hae advertised.’ 

‘Cool that,’ said the employer; ‘you have not 
applied for it yet.’ 

‘ No matter,’ remarked the stranger indifferently, 
while he examined critically the tree before him. 
‘There wasna a gairdner amang a’ the folk that 
was applyin’, as ye ca’ it, an’ I wadua meddle 
atween you an’ them.’ 

‘ But I may have engaged one of them all the 
same,’ said his interrogator, ‘ and then you would 
have been out of the place.’ 

‘ Nae doot,’ replied Sandy reflectively, tapping 
the lid of his snuff-box, ‘ ye micht ; there ’s nae 
leemit to human folly ; but I clidna like to speak 
before, because I ’d be unwilliu’ to let on that I 
thocht ye a fool.’ 

Good-naturedly entering into the ‘pawky’ 
humour of the Caledonian, whose straightforward 
hits' might have been less favourably received by 
many another employer, the master of the Mount 
there and then engaged Sandy; but there were 
a few formalities to be gone through, for appear- 
ance’ sake. 

‘I think I’ll try ye for a month,’ said Sandy; 
‘for I suppose you’re the master himsel’? But 
mind. I’ll stand no interference. I know my 
business, and must guide a’ thing my own way. 
And I ’m very parteee’lar about the Sabbath-day, 
an’ couldna think of biding wi’ ye unless there ’s 
an earnest gospel minister near- hand. None o’ 
your fusionless good-works men or preachers o’ 
canid morality, but a speerit-rousiiig preacher 


that ’ll hold the Beil under the noses o’ his 
congregation, an’ mak’ their flesh creep.’ 

‘But,’ said the master, vainly endeavouring to 
keep the control of the business in his own hand, 
and though quite willing to engage Sandy, 
reluctant to let his friend see that Sandy was 
engaging him, ‘what references have you, or 
certificates of character and efficiency V 

‘My character’s in my face,’ he answered ; ‘an’ 
my competence is in my head an’ at the ends 
o’ my ten fingers ! If that disua satisfy ye, ye 
maun find a gairdner whar ye can. Besides,’ he 
went on, ‘I hae beeir brought up to gless, au’ 
surely that’s enough qualification for a paltry 
bit place like yours. When I gaed gairdner to 
the Earl o’ Stair at Culhorn, he never demeaned 
MmseT to ask for certificates, as ye ca’ them.’ 

And inHhis strange rencontro au engagement 
was completed which extended itself over many 
years, Avith much advantage to both parties, and 
as will be shewn in the sequel, to the employer’s 
family. ‘ Brought up to gless ’ settled the question, 
though what the phrase meant was a mystery to 
the family, who understood it somehow to have 
a jest mysteriously underlying it; unless it indi- 
cated that Sandy had been familiar with green- 
.house work, and was therefore entitled to aristo- 
cratic rank in the gardening profession. 

Sandy proved most efficient in his new situation, 
and the effects of his wise and vigorous manage- 
ment were soon apparent in the improved appear- 
ance of the grounds and gardens, which became the 
most beautiful and productive of any in the district; 
and to any comment on the superiority of the 
fruit,^ Sandy’s invariable reply was: ‘Weel, they 
should be guid, or where’s the use o’ havia’ a 
gairdner “ brought up to gless ? ” ’ 

Never very ready to grant propositions, as age 
increased, Sandy’s idiosyncrasy grew upon him to 
such an extent, that at length he would admit 
nothing. Late one autumn, when the neighbouring 
gardens could not shcAV a single bloom, he had a 
splendid display of antirrhinums ; and to a visitor’s 
complimenting him on his success, he replied with 
his native brusquerie : ‘ Weel, the floors is guid 
o’ their kin’, nae doot ; but ya diuna Icen 'whether 
they are guid or no.’ 

Sandy Avas a very religious man after' a sort. 
It Avas not apparent, however, that in one respect 
his strongly held religious views kept him in the 
straight path, for at times he indulged overmuch 
in strong waters ; nor was he always behind-hand 
in using strong language when excited. His re- 
ligion Avas kept for higher uses than the common 
and prosaic one of regulating his life — ^namely, 
for the purposes of contention and argumentative 
strife. He had a rich vocabulary of Scripture 
phrases, Avhich he employed Avith great effect in 
all such cases. 

Sandy’s graver studies, generally came on the 
back of a protracted spree, when it was an amus- 
ing sight to see him seated in his sanctum, midst 
seed packets, labels, and dried bulbs, pouring over 
Boston’s Fourfold State, Tlte Kind let Loose, or 
One Word with the Unregenerate, in seven octavo 
volumes. One of his master’s favourite amuse- 
ments was to involve some unsuspecting visitor 
in a theological argument with Sandy, and par- 
ticularly a certain young parson Avho Avas inclined 
to modern ideas, and suspected of being rather 
Aveak on future punishments. The abilities and 
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principles of this opponent were held in the 
greatest contempt Bandy, as being those of 
a, ‘weak-kneed' Christian at the best, fit only 
to nourish babes in grace ; whereas he, Bandy, 
required the strong meats of the Word for his 
spiritual sustenance. In a discussion upon the 
extent of the atonement, the reverend gentleman 
rashly quoted ‘St John’ to his antagonist, who 
astounded him hy the remark: ‘But there me 
and the apostle differs.’ One of Ms modes of 
aggravation was to cavil at words ; thu.s when 
arguing with the same clergyman at another time, 
when the word ‘ sin ’ was used, Sandy immediately 
came down upon him with the question: ‘When 
you speak of sm, sir, do you refer to legal account- 
ability or moral blameworthiness?’ Next to drink- 
ing whisky, Sandy’s great pleasure was to oflbr up 
a Avord in season at weddings and other similar 
festivities, u’hen the services of a regular celebrant 
Avere not available ; and this he did well, his main 
defect in devotional exercises being that he prayed 
af his congregation, or any one he deemed in 
need of a little wholesome advice from one in 
every way qualified to give it. He would some- 
times attack even his employer in this manner, and 
depict his character in a Avay that was the reverse 
of flattering ; indeed the odd things that entered 
into the head of this strange old man to do, were 
a source of amusement to his master and friends, 
who foAxnd it impossible to trace his pranks to any 
comprehensible reason. For instance, on a terrace 
Avnlk in Mount Ophir garden were two oniamental 
tool-houses, one at each end. On opening one of 
these, the owner found one of his sons inside, doing 
penal servitude. On inquiry, he found the hoy had 
been guilty of stealing unripe fruit, and unless the 
punishment were carried out in its integrity Sandy 
would wash his hands of the whole concern. Soon 

after, Mr M found another prisoner in the 

other, tool-house. 

‘What ! has he been stealing unripe fruit too V 
demanded the .master. 

‘No,’ replied Sandy; ‘but I put him. in there 
for the sake o’ uniformity.’ ■ 

An amusing instance of Sandy’s unAvillingness 
to admit propositions occurred on the return of 
the mistress and family from a visit of some weeks 
to Queenscliff, during Avhich time their own resi- 
dence had been re-painted and otherAAUse reno- 
vated. OiA the morning of the day of their 
expected return, the master and head-gardener 
were making a tour of inspection through house 
and grounds. Everything Avas in perfect order, 
and the oAvner rubbed his hands in satisfaction, 
and in anticipation of the happy re-union then 
imminent. But Sandy Avas perfectly unsym- 
pathetic. No muscle of his sour: pragmatical 
countenance relaxed — nothing birt the most rigor- 
ous taciturnity ; and Avlien remonstrated Avith by 
his master on his silence, he so far relaxed as to- 
remark, that : ‘ The grounds looket weel enough ; ’ 
but added that ‘he was no judge o’ painters’ 
Avark, an’ could say nothing about the house.’ 

‘ And what ’s amiss Avith the house ? ’ demanded 
his roaster impatiently. ‘ Yon doited old fellow, 

: nothing pleases you.’ 

• Fairly taken to task, Sandy replied : ‘ Weel, the 
house is just chock fu’ o’ mice.’ 

When chaffed by his friends about Sandy and 
his assumed airs of intellectual superiority, Mr 
M-7-^ would laughingly explain that he kept his 


head-gardener for lire good of his health ; for his 
aggravating Avays acted u])ou his liver, and stimu- 
lated the secretion of bile, and saved him expense, 
in doctor’s and chemist’s bills— being a perpetual 
tonic and blister, so that at any time if his circu- 
lation became languid, he had only to have a rouse 
Avith Sandy, and the current soon ran fast enough. 
Tom Purdie, Sir 'Walter Scott’s factotum in the 
happy old Abbotsford day.s, could never be got to 
make any further concession to hia employer’s 
will than to say he rvould ‘ tak hi.s honour’s 
advice for this time.’ Sandy never got so far ; he 
Avould take no man’s advice, and least of all his 
master’s. It was one of that master’s jokes to 
say tliat his servitor never did condescend to 
obey orders— he only gave a kind of ‘pragmatic 
sanction.’ 

Yet there Avas a mysterious bond of union 
between master and man, and each had a regard 
for the other, strenuously as they strove to conceal 
it. Were the master absent for a few days, the 
gardener AA'a.s more unea.sy and querulous than 
usual ; and after the greeting of Avife and bairns, 
the first business of the master was to have a Hare- 
lip Avith Bandy. An efficient manager, it Avas 
against Sandy’s principle to perforin hard Avork 
Avith his own hands. Grafting, budding, and 
pruning he Avould do, for that Avas high skilled 
labour ; but to Avalk between the shafts of a 
manure-laden barroAAq he regarded as degrading 
to a ‘ knoAvledgeable man — a man that had been 
brought up to gless and added: ‘He had no 
time to AVork c.xcept Avith his head.* To induce him 
to put a little more of his own labour on the 
ground under his care, his master would take 
up the hoe and operate vigorously among some 
French beans, remarking to Sandy, that Avork 
gav'e an added xest to food and .rest, &c. Sandy 
looked gravely on for a time, and then, tapping 
reliectively the lid of his snuff-box, a sure sign 
that something remarkable was coming, observed : 
‘ Weel, some snia’ exerceese will do ye nae harm. 
Ye lead but an idle life,^ and ye eat far owre 
much, and min yer digestion av.L’ that sour trash 
o’ llhine Avine, as ye ca ’t. But I ’m no sue clear 
that it’s safe to lippen (trust) my beans to ye. If 
you’d gae oot to the roadside an’ knock doon a, 
wheen thristles,. ye Avould be Avorlcin’ to some 
effect.’ 

His lapses in the direction of overmuch use of 
mountain-dew were only occasional, and did not 
interfere much Avith the duties of his office ; mi/i/- 
otii this, he umuld have occupied such an exalted 
platform, intellectually and morally, that he Avould 
have been altogether too much for ordinary mortaks. 
The whisky-bottle Avas tlie one agency by Avhich 
he Avas retained in the ranks of fallible beings ; 
besides Avhich Sandy, habitually sober, Avould not 
have been, by any means, so amusing a cliaracfcer 
as he really Avas. The tenor of hi.s Avay would JuiAm 
been too prosaically even. 

The reverend gentleman once took Sandy in 
hand, and graphically described for hi.s benefit the 
evil effects of over-indulgence, adding : ‘ Think 
of AA'hat physical pain a man sullers after a boose— 
the aching broAv, the parched throat, the trem'bling 
nerves,’ '^Vhereupou Sandy interrupted lurn Avith ; 
‘ Gie ’s yer hau’, doctor, man ; ye describe the sensa- 
tions so Aveel, that I ettle (think) it’s no’ the first 
lime ye’ve been fou yersol’,’ 

A change however came o’er the scene. Mr 
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M ^'s affairs were not looking bright. The 

family was numerous and costly, and no parti- 
cular care had been taken to keep down expenses. 
But it is not necessary to trace the career of a free- 
handed man from comparative wealth to ruin. A 
friend of the family dropped in upon Sandy, and 
commiserating the position of his master : 

‘ Hoo could it be otherwise 1 ’ Sandy asked. ‘ A 
parcel of lazy servants robbin’ the puir man richt 
an’ left, and'iine friends to sorn on him. Grand 
friends he ’ll find them noo, I ’se warrant.’ 

But the other replied : ‘You have made a good 
deal of the money yourself ; you have been as 
wasteful yourself as any one about the house.’ 

* Ay,’ he admitted, ‘ I tak some blame mysel’ on 
that head ; but if the siller has gone on the 
ground, there’s guid value to shew for it,’ 

There Avas nothing saved out of the estate but 
Mount Opliir, Avhicli had fortunately been settled 

on Mrs M ; and the master himself did 

not long survive his losses, dying in a few 
weeks of a broken heart. And now Sandy jputting 
aside his oddities, shewed himself in hxs true 
colours. The few hundred pounds he possessed 
he proposed to use for the benefit of the family. 
He induced his mistress to keep on the house with 
the furniture, letting a portion of it as opportunity 
offered, and remained himself in his situation, at 
greatly reduced wages, managing the garden and 
orchard solely with a view to profit, and selling 
the produce. His suggestions were acted upon, and 
thus the family was pulled through its difficul- 
ties, Sandy himself working in good" earnest. And 
when at length the Mount OpMr estate was sold, 
to start the boys in business with the proceeds, its 
present owner did not scruple to give a handsome 
price for it. So after all, Sandy, Avith all his 
eccentricities, AA^as the humble means of rescuing 
from penury the descendants of his kindly 
employer. He has long since been gathered to 1 
his fathers. * Peace be to his ashes ! ’ 

THE MONTH: 

SCIElfCE AND ARTS. 

In cases of difficulty of breathing, the by-standers 
commonly raise the sufferer to a sitting position 
and allow the head to bend forward, and by so 
doing they increase the difficulty. Dr B. Howard, 
in a communication to the Royal Medical and , 
Ohirurgical Society, points out that there is ‘ an | 
anatomical remedy against respiratory obstruction.’ 1 
This remedy is very simple, and may be described I 
in one word — position : raise the chest, and let the | 
head hang back as far as may be. The effect of ' 
• this position on the respiratory apparatus is de- 
scribed in anatomical detail by Dr Howard; but ' 
uuder all the words rests the simple fact, ‘that 
complete “ extension hackAvard of the head and 
neck should be the first and instant measure in 
threatened or actual apncoa, both as a remedy 
and as the first step towards success in artificial 
respiration.’ 

‘An Analysis of seventy- five cases of Writer’s 
Cramp, and Impaired Writing Power,’ is pub- 
lished in the Froceeditigs of the same Society. 
The author, Dr Vivian Poore, remarks that the 
integrity of the ulnar nerve is more necessary than 
that of any other nerve of the hand, lor all 
delicate manipulation, especially Avriting ; that loss 


of Avriting ' power is often the first and most 
prominent symptom of degenerative change occur- 
ring in the spinal , chord or brain. He regards 
AvriteP.s cramp as a fatigue disease, and takes 
‘the Avord fatigue as a convenient e.xpression for 
an 'easily recognisable and familiar condition, of 
the pathology of Avhich we are tincer tain’ He 
thinks that ‘occasionally fatigue is the expres- 
sion of hypertemia or mild inilammation of a motor 
nerve, and that the same condition may be pro- 
duced either by overwork or by accidental causes 
such as cold, strain, rheumatism, or injury,’ 

Dr Poore says further: ‘Fatigue especially 
attacks those muscles which are sAibjected to 
prolonged strain, and it is probable that the 
relative frequency of Avriter’s cramp, as compared 
with other professional ailments, is due to the 
fact that prolonged strain of certain muscles 
(those wliich hold and steady the pen) is insepar- 
able from the act of Avriting.’ 

A dentist at Munich states that iu certain cases 
where teeth required filling, he has taken them, 
out, cleaned and filled thein, and has then put 
them back into the patient’s jaAV Avith satisfactory 
results. And Professor Kolbe of Leipzig, a foreign 
member of the Royal Society, demonstrates from 
personal experience that one gramme of salicylic 
acid taken daily in beer, Aviixe, or water, is a pro- 
tection from the distressing efiects of indigestion, 
including pustules in the mouth, Avhich often made 
speech difficult. ‘ My state of health,’ he remarks, 
‘is excellent: I feel myself better and stronger 
than ever. . . . and the prescribed visit to Carlsbad 
has become unnecessary.’ 

That certain drugs act upon the liver and stimu- 
late the flow of hiie, has long been known. Pro- 
fessor Rutherford, in a paper read before the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, shews that the number of 
those drugs may be largely increased. His state- 
ments are based on experiments made AA’ith forty- 
six different substances, Avhich leave no room to 
doubt bis conclusions, one of which is, that ‘ if a 
purgative agent has no direct stimulating power 
on the liver, it diminishes the secretion of bile.’ 
Among the additions to the list of drugs are phyto- 
laccin, physostigma, ipecacuan, sodium salicylate, 
and the benzoates ; and, provided with these, the 
physiologist and clinical observer Avill now have 
to make their experiments. ‘ The clinical experi- 
mentalist,’ says Professor Rutherford, ‘ has a far 
more difficult task to discharge than the physi- 
ological investigator, and he urgently requires all 
the assistance Avhich physiological methods can 
render him ; .aad the more so because it is now- 
admitted by aU competent thinkers, that the actions 
of medicinal agents in diseased conditions cannot 
he rightly understood unless we also know their 
effects in a healthy condition of the bodily system.’ 
And further; ‘Although therapeutics can never be 
brought within the sphere of exact science, it is 
nevertheless very urgently our present business 
not to fold our hands in a despairing nihilism, 
hut to search for every fact; that can throw light 
on the function of every bodily organ, the nature 
of its diseased, conditions, and the manner in 
which it is influenced by medicinal agents in its 
normal and abnormal states.’ 

Dr Gaillard . Thomas of Nbav York finds that 
injection of milk into a vein will revive patients 
likely to die after an operation, or in collapse 
from cholera, and other critical conditions. The 
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quantity injected may be as much as eight ounces ; 
but it must be milk which on. the instant has 
been drawn from the cow.^ Blood is preferable 
to milk for transfusion, but fails of success should 
a touch of air or a particle of lymph pass in 
(hiring the operation. Hence Dr Thomas remarks : 
Hf milk answers not as good, hut lieaidy as good 
a fmrpose as blood under these drcmn'stances, its 
use will create a new era in this most interesting 
department of medicine;’ and he predicts for 
'intra-veiious lacteal injection, a brilliant and 
useful future.’ 

By much study of the subject, Mr Javal of Paris j 
is led to the conclusion that shortness of sight ' 
is occasioned or aggravated by the forms of the | 
letters of the alphabet as printed in books and , 
newspapers. Similarities of form strain the eye : 
by the effort to distinguish one from the other, ' 
and especially is this the case with Gothic or 
‘black letter’ characters. Short-sight prevails 
largely and increases in Germany, owing, as Mr 
Javal believes, to the general ixse in that country 
of Gothic printing-types. It would' be worth 
studying whether other alphabets are open, to the 
same objection. The recently invented writing- 
machines which write in capital letters, impose 
a new trial, for many readers find that whole 
pages of capitals fatigue and irritate the eyes in 
a very peculiar manner. In like manner a page 
of close-printed matter of any kind of type, is 
more wearisome to the eye than a page broken 
up into paragraphs. The eye delights in a 
resting-place. 

^ Dr Campbell Morfit has discovered by long-con- 
tinued experiment that flesh, fish, and fruits, and 
' other substances can be preserved for a long time 
! by thoroughly impregnating them with gelatine. 
There is apparently no mystery about his process, 
all that is required being to take care that the 
gelatine is completely diffused through the article 
intended for preservation. Thus, lean.' beef, after 
stewing in its own juice, is dried, and reduced to 
a smooth pulp, and then triturated with gelatine, 
in the proportions of one pound of the jelly to 
fifteen of the meat. Fruits in like manner are 
reduced to pulp, and are then gelatinised. Milk 
may be condensed without the use of sugar, and 
thereby rendered more acceptable as an article 
of diet than the condensed milk at present in 
use. One pound of gelatine dissolved in a gallon 
of fresh milk converts the whole to jelly. This 
is dried, then dissolved in another gallon, and 
BO on until eight gallons of milk have been taken 
up by the original pound of gelatine. In a similar 
way the juice of naeat may be consolidated, and 
lime-juice, and other liquid substances, and the 
jelly thus produced may be dried in flakes or 
incorporated with biscuits. This preservative action 
of gelatine will perhaps be a surprise to man}'- 
peisons, • The results of Dr Morfit’s experiments 
are so far satisfactory, for articles preserved more 
than a year ago retain their freshness unaltered, 
notwithstanding that they have been kept in an 
ordinary store-room, exposed to the air and 'to 
changes of temperature. 

Mr Recordon of Paris has constructed instruf 
ments for enabling blind persons to read and write 
in a way to be, understood among theJiiselves, as 
well as by those who can see ; to reckon arith- 
metkally, to write music, and print books. The 
reading and writing instrument be calls a diplo- 


graph, from its twofold cliaracter; the Wind alpha- 
bet being placed letter for letter above the seeing 
alphabet, as we may call it, on the working disk. 

The relief- printing press, which is small, and 
of nxoderate cost, is composed of perforated sheets 
of brass, a number of metal pins or pegs all of 
the same size and shape, a wooden iVame, and 
an india-rubber roller. The metal pegs answ’er 
the purpose of type ; the blind compositor places 
them in the perforations of the sheet of brass, 
which when full is inclosed by the wooden frame, 
a sheet of paper is laid on the pegs, the india- 
rubber roller is passed over it, and a page in relief 
is produced filled with blind characters all formed 
by the pegs. There is no difficulty in the distribu- 
tion, for as the pegs are all alike, they can he 
returned to the box'" from which they were taken 
by simply reversing the brass sheet. In this way 
blind persons can compose and distribute^ without 
difficulty, and with a little practice can print what 
they have composed, A special advantage of this 
press is that it costs not more, than ninety francs, 
and weighs not more than four kilogranxmG.s, In 
a similar way arithmetical calculations may be 
carried on, and music may bo composed and 
printed when a way shall have been found to 
employ the pegs in musical notation. Particulars 
1 of these useful inventions are given in the June 
report of the meeting of the SocUU d’ Encouragement 
pour Plndustrie NatiomU, 

There is running on a railway in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris a locomotive without fire, similar to 
the locomotives employed on the tramways of 
Hew Orleans, U.S. It is provided^ with ^a cylin- 
drical reservoir of great strength, which being filled 
from a fi.xecl boiler with -steam until the pressure 
reaches fifteen atmospheres, then distributes it 
under proper regulation to the working machinery, 
and the fireless engine begins its journey. The 
pressure can be varied according to the e.xigences 
of the route, the ordinary speed being about eight 
miles an hour. The filling of the reservoir taxes 
fifteen minutes, and must be repeated, if required, 
every time the engine returns to the boiler station ; 
but experience has proved that for short distances 
this locomotive has advantages over all others. It 
will turn a short curve, and travel up-hill, with a 
load of ten tons ; makes but little noise, wastes a 
whiff of steam only, and is in no danger of explo- 
sion from overheating. 

It was found some time ago that sewage could 
be purified by pouring into it a small quantity of 
muriatic acid ; the animalculso were all killed, 
and lay in a darkened mass at the bottom of the 
vessel, while ‘ the supernatant water was changed 
from a deep-green colour to be perfectly dear.’ 
Mr Watson, in a communication to the Newcastle- 
on-Tyne Chemical Society, attributes the com- 
parative absence of foulness in the Tjme to the 
effect of the weak hydrochloric acid which flows, 
into the stream from the factories on the hanks. 
It is also worth remark that ‘tlm Tyne fisheries 
have been increasing in value at an amazing rate,’ 
and that the salmon bred in. the upper roaches of 
the river, go back thither in the breeding season. 
These are facts which will have to be further 
verified ; but that they have an important hearing 
on the subjects of pollution of rivers and ulili.m- 
tioxx of sewage cannot ho doubted. The Tyne is 
not the only river in the kingdom which could bo 
improved by a dose of the add. Perhaps Mr 
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Frank Biickland could tell us something of 
this. 

Frequent telegrams concerning winds and storms 
compel us to pay attention to the meteorology 
of the United States. Professor Loomis of Yale 
Collegej whose meteorological reports we have 
often quoted, states, in a recent discussion, that 
barometric waves travel at the rate of about forty 
miles an hour from the Pacific coast across the 
Rocky Mountains, and reach the Mississippi Valley 
with but little modification. And he remarks : 

‘ Thus we see that an unbroken mountain-range of 
six thousand feet in height cannot stop the pro- 
gress of atmospheric waves ; neither do ranges of 
more than ten thousand feet in height present any 
insuperable obstacle. A great barometric depres- 
sion requires either a wind blowing with a hurri- 
cane velocity, or else a system of converging winds 
extending over a vast area. The depression of 
the barometer at the centre of a great storm is 
mainly due to the geographical extent of the 
system of winds set in motion ; and after a storm- 
centre has reached the Mississippi River, there 
are no mountain barriers to prevent the formation 
of a system of circulating winds over an area 
two thousand miles in diameter.’ 

In addition to the geographical and geological 
surveys carried on by the United States govern- 
uient, reports are in preparation on the ethno- 
graphy of the Rocky Mountain region, which will 
present many points of interest, for vocabularies 
of Indian dialects, and observations on the habits 
and customs of the natives are included. Diction- 
aries and grammars, a tentative classification of 
the linguistic families of the Indians, and mono- 
graphs on their mythology and funeral rites are 
in preparation. We are informed that in pursu- 
ing these investigations, pains have been taken to 
produce results that may be of practical value in 
the administration of Indian affairs ; statistics 
have been specially attended to, with a view to 
discover the causes and remedies for the inevitable 
conflict that arises from the spread of civilisation 
over a region inhabited by savages. Talk about 
the inevitable conflict ’ seems to us little better 
than nonsense. The way to civilise the Indians 
w'ould be to treat them on principles of justice 
and honesty ; and this, through the baseness of the 
agents empl() 3 '’ed, has never been done._ In their 
treatment of the Indian races, the United States 
are chargeable before the world as guilty of a 
great and very shameful crime. 

‘ In the art of tanning, great improvements have 
been made in every state in Europe, whilst we 
still pursue the method practised by our fore- 
fathers a thousand years ago.’ These remarks 
were published more than one hundred years ago 
by the Dublin Societ 3 q but they are virtually true 
of to-day. Ijime is still generally used as a 
depilatory, though it has been condemned by 
common-sense, by men of science, and every 
w'riter w'ho has studied the subject ; practice also 
most strongly proves its injurious effects, for it 
is well authenticated that those American tanners 
who do not use it can gain in weight from 
twenty-six to forty-three per cent, over those 
who do. Another most iTijarious effect caused by ' 
the lime is, that the hide being saturated by this 
alkali, is not in a fit state to receive the tannic 
acid ; neither can it do so until the alkali is neu- 
tralised to some extent' by gallic acid, which then 


allows the tannic to follow. This is simply the 
reason why tanning has been heretofore such. a. 
long process, many tanners even yet taking twelve 
months to complete the process. We are now 
informed that all this can be changed by a process- 
perfected and patented by Mr John Palmer of 
Liverpool, This process obviates the use of lime, 
and by saving the corrosion and destniction which 
it causes, enables the tanner to gain in weight 
from' forty to sixty-five per cent, over what 
he now obtains ; at the same time, there being 
no alkali in the hhle to prevent the absorp- 
tion of the tan, the hide can be tanned in a very 
few weeks. If we assume that the present manu- 
facture of leather is two hundred million pounds, 
and that the gelatine lost was at the average of 
fifty per cent., and that this pure gelatine so 
ruthlessly wasted, costs one shilling per pound, 
w'e have a national loss of about five million 
pounds per annum, in addition to allowing 
the Americans and others to supply our market 
with about sixty million pounds of leather, when 
up to within five years we had always been an 
exporting country. Thus it is that because our 
tanners will persist in destroying half their hides 
with lime, England is fast losing another industry, 

BLACK-WOOLLED SHEEP. 

On the above subject, which was recently noticed 
in these pages, we have been favoured with the 
following notes from Miss Hope Johnstone of 
Marchbanfc Wood, Moffat. She writes as follows: 

Having read mtb interest the article in yonr 
Journal (of July 37th} upon Captain Mayne Reid’s 
two white-faced black-woolled sheep, I beg to 
offer you a few particulars about a rather larger 
black flock which I possessed myself, in the 
zenith of my farming career of twenty years-^ 
from 1850 to 1870. During that period I rose 
from small boundaries and limited stock to about 
seven thousand acres imperial of land, and five 
thousand sheep of different kinds, from si.xty to 
one hundred cows, and twenty-eight to forty 
horses, besides many pigs and a great variety of 
poultry. But I began with my black flock and 
I ended with it, and parted with it with regret. 
As my object in troubling you with^ any record of 
my fanning concerns is merely to give you a few 
particulars of the once far-famed ‘ Black flock of 
M archbank Wood Farm,’ I shall confine myself to 
that. 

When at Brighton in. 1851,1 one day observed 
a black, or nearly black, Southdown lamb ; and 
making a little inquiry about it, was told that a 
black Southdown lamb was a mm aw, literally 
‘a pariah of the flock,’ and hardly to be met 
with. I had some black Cheviot and half-bred 
lambs at home, as although the exception and 
not the rule in every well-bred flock, still they 
are less rare in these breeds than in any of the 
Downs. Knowing the fineness of the Southdown 
wool, I determined to try how many black or 
dark-coloured Southdown iambs I could manage 
to collect, and applied to a particularly civil and 
obliging butcher in the Western Road at Bi’ightoii 
to be kind enough to help me in my endeavour. 
Mr Sharpe took no end of trouble, and succeeded 
after some time, by employing his friends in the 
length and breadth of England to inquire and 
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liunt i;p these ‘pariahs,’ in getting for me nine I 
ewe larnbs—all. Downs, and all more or less black 
or dark coloured. To these I added enough of 
other black and brown lambs, of Cheviot and ■ 
half-brods, to complete the score ; and with that I 
commenced a flock, which' at the time of its per- 
fection numbered. two hundred and fifty or more, 
of most picturesque and w'ell-bred sheep, of every 
shade of black, vandyke, and chocolate hrowxrs, 
dark gray, blue gray, brownish gray, pale lavender 
graj^, and pinkish gray; and every quality of wool 
from purest Southdown and Cheviot to cross-bred 
of every quality and kind. _ 

I do not know whether it was fancy,’ or whether 
it ivas because great care w’as taken in the breed- 
ing of these dark sheep, hut we used to fancy 
that they were more hardy and less liable to all, 
kinds of disease than the white sheep, Oer- 
taioly when we had got the flock to perfection, 
it was, as far as it went (two hundred and fifty 
about), a particularly healthy, hardy lot of sheep. 
The wool was much admired and much sought 
after ; hut most of it we used up in our family 
circle. It made admirable stout linseys for dresses ; 
and for men’s clothes there was nothing to com- 
pare with it for either beauty or ‘everlasting 
wear.’ In fact it used to he a joke that no 
amount of tear and wear would ever destroy it 
or even fade it. A dyed wool suit would he 
threadbare and almost colourless before the sun 
and weather ever made the slightest approach to 
a weather-beaten look upon the undyed brown, 
black, and gray wools. If I had had ten thousand 
such sheep I could have found a market for all 
their fleeces at atiy price I liked to put upon them ; 
and the same for the cloth when woven, 

I sent some very fine and pretty specimens of 
black, brown, and gray fleeces to the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1862 in London, and was told afterwards 
that some Frenchmen had wanted to buy them for 
the Emperor of the French, Loxris Napoleon, I 
did not hear of this till too late, or His Majesty 
would certainly have been made w'elcome to' them. 

In conclusion to these few remarks, I may 
observe that I am certain such dark-coloured 
flocks might very well be begun, perfected, and 
kept with great benefit and profit both to the 
proxcrietor and to the manufactiu’or of those rough 
home-spun tweeds, so much liked for shooting- 
clothes and ulsters for gentlemen as well as for 
garments for the working classes, who always 
were ready to give double price for these dark 
shades of unclyed wools, because experience proved 
them to wear and stand in colour so very much 
better than the very best of dyed wools. The 
Avorking classes preferred the blacks and very dark 
brown shades ; gentlemen, the light soft lavender 
and pinkisli grays, which certainly were very 
pretty and refined-looking. These undycd coloured 
wools also made beautiful and comfortable plaids, 
either all of the natural colour, or wdtb stripes at 
the borders of white wools dyed scarlet, purxfle, or 
any colour. 

Of all British wools, that of the small sheep of 
the Shetland and Orkney Islands is the finest ; 
and whether by accident or design, a ver^ large 
number imported to the mainland of these 
island sheep are dark, rich vandyke brown in 

I I colour, and not unfrequently have white or very 
, spottea black and white faces. From the extremely 
j fine quality of their wool and certain peculiarities 


of shape, it has often occurred to me that some 
time or other some Merino strain must have got 
amongst the Bhetland sheep especially ; x^ossibly 
by some shipwreck, or from some traveller bringing 
foreign sheep to the islands. 


THE ARCTIC ICia. 


Mr Youle Hind communicates to the Canadian 
Nahimlist a paper ‘on the Mechanical Elfecfc^ of 
Arctic Ice in xu’oducing Ocean Currents,’ in which 
he estimates the extent of the ice in the North Polar 
Ocean to he 2,333,330 square miles, taken as one 
foot thick. This is equal to 382 cubic miles and as 
salt-water ice during the process of freezing is raised, 
about one-tenth of its volume above the level of 
the sea, a void is created which can he filled only 
by currents flowing northwards from a lower lati- 
tude. According to Mr Hind, ‘tlie amount of 
inflow required would he equivalent to the entire 
discharge of the Gulf Stream during sixty-three 
consecutive hours. Besides this, there are squeezed 
out of the great mass of ice during the process of 
freezing, heavy brines, which have an important 
effect on tlxo saltnoss and specific gravity of the 
waters of the Polar Ocean, and give rise to under- 
currents which How to the south. At xu'esent, the 
inflowing %varm current extends to Port Foulke, 
in latitude 78° 20', which, as Sir G. Nares reports, 
is the best known station for winter-quarters in 
the Arctic regions.’ But if, as is supj) 0 .sed, the 
land in the Polar area is rising, the climate will 
he altered, and an increase of cold w'ill take place 
in Northern Europe. 


THE HOSE. 

‘ The lilies and languor of Virtue, 

The roses and raptore of Vice.’ 

Ho\y art thou slandered here, fair blushing Boso I 
Thy beauty with a deeper crimson glows, 

As though the calumny had fired tliine heart. 

To know thyself assigned so base a part. 

Can he be Poet true, who does not slirink 
Tliy fairness to all foulness thus to link ? 

Should it not bo the Poet’s highest aim 
To raise, to glorify, and not defame 
Or vitiate the grace of God-sent flowers, 

By twining coronals for fleeting hours 

To deck the brow of Vice ? though no such care 

Gan ever make its visage really fair ; 

No gloss of honeyed words, no outward show, 

Can hide the unrest and despair below. 

I loathe these linos, and from the noxious strain 
My soul recoils with .shrinking and with pain. 

And wandering through the halls of Memory vast, 

I search the sLored-up treasures of the past — 

If haply I may find some fairer theme 
To blend with I’oses, in tlie Poet’s dream — 

Nor vainly seek, for quickly comes to view 
A vision pure and most divinely true 
Of Him alone, who in this world of strife 
Bid wear the ‘ white flower of a blameless life,’ 

The Itose of Sharon — Lily of the Vale, 

Before whose shining other lights grow pale. 

Beside this holy title, who shall dare 
To breathe dishonour on. the roses fair ? 

For aye let lilies Virtue’s crown adorn ; 

But, reft of roses, leave to Vice the thorn' ! it. i>. o 
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preying on society now consists in highly inge- 
nious systems of cheating. Fraud takes tlie place 
of the pistol, Being a safer mode of enrichment. 
While preserving external decency and still figur- 
ing in good society, men attempt to defraud their 
unsuspicious neighbours on a scale which goes far 
beyond the petty and precarious plunderings of 
the old highwaymen. If, therefore, the present 
age is to be complimented, it is on the delicacy, 
and seeming legality, with which depredators con- 
trive to carry on their operations. Only poor and 
ignorant creatures rob in the old-fashioned method. 
The higher order of the craft resort to expedients 
embracing a species of diplomacy. This is one of 
the remarkable discoveries of the age. We call it 
Plundering a la Mode. 

A few years ago, a considerable amount of 
plundering w^as effected in the form of Foreign 
I loans, also by projecting a certain kind of Joint- 
stock Companies (Limited), and for a time the 
country was deluged with prospectuses of schemes, 
which for the most part were so many traps to 
catch the unwary. Bad as these frauds were, 

I they had a colour of lucrative business. People 
lent their money, or hetanie responsible for shares, 
under the : notion of ‘ making investments.’ So 
far as not blinded by greed, they speculated with 
their eyes open. The practices to which we have 
now to refer fall under a slightly different cate- 
gory, and are only beginning to be acclimated 
atnong us on a scale hitherto unknown. In 
this new device of cheating by wholesale, Eng- 
land may be said to follow at a humble dis- 
tance after the United States. There, the art of 
laying conscience asleep and putting a fair face 
on commercial depredation, has attained to a dis- 
tinction which is as yet but faintly imitated in 
the slow communities of Europe. We can hut 
, briefly allude to a few of the great American 
doings, such as the stupendous frauds that brought 
South Carolina to bankruptcy ; the peculations 
and ruin of Life Insurance companies ; the collapse 
of several Savings-banks, by which unfortunate 
depositors lost millions of dollars; and the villainies 
developed in connection with the Tammany and 


PLUNDERING A LA MODE. 

We are not among those who contemptuously 
depreciate the present in comparison with the 
jjast. From all we have read in historical and 
, general literature, what are usually spoken of as 
‘the good old times’ were in reality very bad 
times. It would be simply ridiculous to affect 
ignorance of the crimes, the follies, and the short- 
comings of the eighteenth century — the atrocious 
highway robberies, and the piracies at sea ; the 
iniquities of slavery, crimping, and kidnapping ; 
the brutalities of hull-baiting, cock-fighting ; the 
equally unrebuked cruelties exercised on all sorts 
of animals ; the coarse language usually inter- 
spersed in the conversation of even the higher 
classes; the terrible severity of the penal law’s, 
which led to weekly and almost daily executions ; 
the costly and heart-breaking procrastination in 
ordinary litigation, which frequently amounted to 
a denial of justice ; the corruption and profligacy 
in high quarters; the odious religious intoler- 
ance — exemplified in the Lord George Gordon 
riots ; the drunkenness, which a stem act of parlia- 
ment failed (as a matter of course) to suppress, hut 
rather to make worse, as -we learn from Hogarth’s 
picture of Gin Lane, ‘Drunk for a penny, dead- 
drunk for twopence, clean straw for nothing.’ 
Well-moaiiing people appear to forget these facts. 

No ; the w'orld was not better a hundred years 
ago. It ^Yas a great deal worse. In the course of 
a century, matters have been considerably modi- 
fied. There are still heavy crimes to be deplored 
—for instance, tbe maltreatment of wives, which 
the law treats with an incomprehensible degree 
of leniency. With exceptions of this nature, 
crimes of violence are little heard of. There 
are no longer robberies by presenting a loaded 
pistol, in the style of Captain Macheath ; for 
by police agency such w’ould soon come to an 
end, and besides would he of small account 
financially. Education, the progress of wealth, 
and the unregulated desire for luxurious living, ' 
have sent crime in a new direction. Gunning has 
been substituted for personal outrage. The art of 
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Erie rings, by whicli tliousands of luckless indi- 
•vidixals -were plundered, and in many instances 
reduced to indigence. 

A particularly striking instance of deception 
took place a year or two ago in relation to tlie 
stock of a tramway company at PlriladelpHa. 
Tlie artist was a young man, John S. Morton, who 
through family relationship became president and 
exercised a control over the company. Eor a 
number of years he managed affairs honestly, and 
was universally trusted and respected. In a fatal 
moment, through the spirit of avarice, he began 
to speculate in railway shares — and lost. To make 
good his heavy losses, he borrowed money by bills 
from banks on the collateral security of fraudulent 
certificates of the tramway company shares, which 
were at a considerable premium, and eagerly 
sought after. To effect this unprincipled act, he 
procured the connivance of the treasurer and 
secretary of the company. Thus commencing a 
course of crime, fresh batches of fraudiilent certi- 
ficates of stock were pledged in security, till at 
length enormous sums were obtained. Morton, the 
chi^ delirwiuent, was all the time rising in public 
estimation, He took a loading part in the manage- 
ment of the International Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia, and carried on fresh speculations with a 
view to relieve his difficulties, but which ended 
badly, and only increased his indebtedness. In 
all rascalities of this nature, a trifling circum- 
stance brings about a development. Such was 
the case in the present instance. Morton had 
given a note to a hank which fell due on 
the 16th September 1377. By mistake, he had 
made a memorandum of the date as being the' 
S5th September. The note was accordingly un- 
paid on the 15th. The directors of the tramway 
company were communicated with, and the vast 
system of fraudulent issues of stock was revealed. 
The money that had been surreptitiously obtained 
amounted altogether to one million four hundred 
thousand dollars, or about two hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds sterling. Morton accord- 
ingly lost caste, and was placed under supervision 
of the police. What ultimately became of him, we 
have not heard. Iii the States, matters of this 
kind are for the most part glossed over with a 
facility which is almost ludicrous. 

Though still behind as regards .miscellaneous 
cheating, England is getting on. Horse-racing, 
which used to be a purely isportive recreation, or 
at anyrate of betting among the higher orders, has 
latterly degenerated into a comprehensive system 
of fraud. ‘ The turf,’ in short, has become nearly 
synonymous with swindling. This new and en- 
larged character came vividly out in the case of 
what were called ‘ the turf frauds,’ tried at the 
Central Criminal Court in April 1877. Eive men 
were charged with defrauding a Ereuch lady in 
Paris, the Comtesse de Goncourt, of the sum of 
ten thousand pounds. The way tlxey did this was 
ingenious. Having heard .that the Comtesse ’ivas 
fond, of betting, they -sent her a letter accompanied 


by a pretended English newspaper called ‘The 
Sport,’ containing an article roprcrSenting the 
wonderful success achieved by a Mr Hugh Mont- 
gomery, who had invented a new mo<le of betting 
on horses by which he had realised a fortune of 
five hundred and sevouty-fivo thousand pounds. 
A Ercnch translation of ‘the article accompanied 
this so-called newspaper, which had been specially 
printed at Edinburgh for the purpose of promot- 
ing the fraud. So imposed on, the lady sent the 
sum of ten thousand pounds to be invested in 
this wonderful mode of betting. She was, how- 
ever, asked for a further sum of one thoirsand two 
hundred pounds ; and this rousing suspicion, led 
to the detection of the fraird. The prisoners were 
found guilty. Benson, a clever linguist and chief 
mover in the scheme, was sentenced to be kept 
in penal servitude for fifteen years ; William Kur, 
Frederick Kur, and Charles Bale, each to undergo 
ten years’ penal servitude ; and Edwin Murray, 
an accessory after the fact, to eighteen months’ 
hard labour. Only a small portion of the 
money of which the Comtesse was defrauded -was 
recovered. 

No one would deliberately say that the law of 
England was purposely framed to facilitate fraud. 
Yet, such is practically the result, as concerns the 
fabrication of titles to real property. Ordinary , 
usages aid in promoting deception. Much real 
property-— such as dwelling-houses-— is acquired 
on lease for a temporary period, and accordingly 
the preparation of leases is a business of great 
magnitude. Excepting in two counties, Middle- 
sex and Yorkshire, leases, like other titles, are 
not snbj ect to compulsory public registration. The 
title is a scroll on parchment, very formal and 
valid-looking ; but the purchaser or the lender of 
money on the property designated, has no abso- ? 
lute security that the transaction is not a triclr. 
The reputation of the solicitor dealt with is 
usually all that can he relied on, and that, as it 
appears, may be far from unchallengeable. 

About eighteen months ago, the Loudon world 
was startled by the discovery of an extraordinary 
series of frauds committed by Frederick Dimsdalo, 
a solicitor of thirty years’ standing, at the head of 
a large business. 'He was found to have acquired 
vast sums by lubricating leases of property, and 
borrowing money on their security. The case was 
not unlike that of Morton at Philadeljxhia, being 
only carried out on a wider scale. Dimsdale ooultl 
not have carried on his viliainiefe without agents to 
assist him. His principal confederate was a person 
named Moore. The frauds were not quite uniform 
in plan. Sometimes Dimsdale made purchases of 
certain building sites, which were conveyed to 
himself, or to persons he named. With a base of 
operations, leases were executed, and mortgages 
eifected, varying in amount from four hundred to 
twenty-eight thousand pounds. 

On one occasion, Dimsdale represented to 
another solicitor that he had a client who wished 
to borrow a large sum of money on mortgage 
of some property, naming the place in the neigh- 
bourhood. The client feeing of a cautious turn, 
proposed to ascertain the value of the premises 
for himself. Ho went off to see with his own 
eyes what was the appearance of the property 
named. To his surprise, ]je found there was no 
such road, and no such villas as had been desig- 
nated. The whole' thing was as purely visionary 
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as if it had been situated in the moon. Making 
this discovery, the speculation, was respectfully 
declined. Likely enough, some one else took 
the manufactured titles on trust, lent the money, 
and lost it. 

Tricks of this and a similar nature at length 
came to an end. An intending lender acciden- 
tally discovered that the lease on which he was 
asked to part with his money was already mort- 
gaged to another person, TJiis led to a general 
exposure. IDimsdale and his confederates were 
charged with an accumulation of frauds at the 

f olice courts. The guilt was undeniable. By 
is forgeries and worthless deeds of mortgage he 
had realised the aggregate sum of at least three 
hundred thousand pounds; we say at least, for 
a number of persons who had advanced money on 
false securities were not willing to come forward 
and confess that they as solicitors or their clients 
had been deceived. At the Central Criminal 
Court, Dimsdale was sentenced to penal servitude 
for life; Moore, to seven, years’ penal servitude; 
and two others, each to an iinprisonment for 
twelve months, with hard labour. 

Another case of the same kind occurred shortly 
afterwatds. It was that of Edward Downs, an 
accountant, who was charged with forging certain 
leases, purporting to be granted by the British 
Land Company (Limited) ; with fraudulently utter- 
ing the same, and thereby obtaining the sum of 
two thousand five hundred pounds. His method 
of procedure was simple. Having obtained valid 
leases, which he paid for, from the Land Company, 
he used them as originals from which to copy any 
ntimber of forged leases ; and upon these forged 
and valueless deeds he obtained, as we are told, 
no less a sum than forty thousand pounds. Mr 
Downs admitted the frauds. The case was duly 
reported iu the London newspapers. Ho one can 
say that there are not hundreds of such frauds 
which never come to the light, and that large ■ 
sums are lost by lending money on what_ are 
nothing better than bundles of waste paper digni- 
fied with the name of title-deeds. 

A somewhat droll case gained a degree of 
publicity. A solicitor in Manchester, the last 
surviving member of a firm of the highest char- 
acter, represented to some solicitors in London 
. that a client of his, a clergyman, desired to borrow 
a large sum of money on mortgage. The London 
solicitors on behalf of a client undertook to make 
the loan. The title was investigated; aU was 
correct ; and a meeting arranged for the title-deeds 
to be banded over, and the money paid. The 
solicitor for the borrower presented himself with 
the mortgage signed; but the solicitor for the 
lender said he should like to have seen the deed 
executed by the mortgager. ‘There would b.e no 
difficulty about that,’ said the other ; ‘ my client 
fortunately happens to be iu London ; and if we 
adjourn the meeting for a couple of hours, I will 
bring him here.’ This was agreed to, and at the 
appointed time he returned with a person repre- 
senting a clergyman. All was satisfactory; the 
signature acknowledged, and the money paid. 
The whole affair proved to be a fraud. The 
owner of the property bad never sought to 
borrow money on it, and the person representing 
him was never discovered. .He must have been 
some creature of the solicitor, who for some 
share in the plunder had personated the client. 


The solicitor for the alleged clergyman died — 
supposed to have committed suicide^ — before the 
fraud was discovered ; and this was by no means 
a solitary instance of his dishonesty. He had 
fallen from a position of respectability into such 
courses through betting on horse-races. The 
lender’s money was irretrievably lost. 

After a variety of disclosures such as we have 
noticed, there was quite a hurricane of public 
feeling on the subject. People were alarmed 
about the validity of their leases and the mort- 
gages on which they had lent money. Sugges- 
tions were made through the newspapers that 
titles and claims affecting property should be 
registered in public records, open to investigation 
on payment of a small fee ; by which means 
fraudulent transactions would be impossible,. 
These suggestions met with violent opposition. 
Various solicitors asserted that under special acts 
of parliament processes of registration had been 
set on foot, and proved less or more a failure, 
for besides being cumbrous and expensive, they 
were untrustworthy ; * that in many instances 
forged deeds were entered in the registers, and 
forged extracts of searches were produced — ^all 
tending to loss and confusion. In short, that a. 
Register ‘opens the door to the very frauds it 
is designed to prevent.’ 

The objections to the registry of titles were not. 
a little disheartening. They clearly demonstrated 
two things. First, that solicitors preferred to con- 
tinue the present hap-hazard system of dealing 
with purchases and mortgages, as being in their 
opinion the best, safest, and most convenient, 
notwithstarxding occasional frauds of the Dimsdale 
type. Second, that there prevailed a general and 
very extraordinary degree of ignorance oi* those 
forms of registration 'in Scotland, which after an 
experience of three hundred years, are found in 
all respects satisfactory. One is inclined to ask, 
how can it be that in the northern section of 
Great Britain everything should go well with pro- 
cesses of registration, and where frauds of any 
kind in connection with land-titles are wholly 
unknown, while in the southern section of the 
country under the same crown and constitution, 
everything should have a tendency to go wrong? 
That might be called a philosophic question, 
involving not only legal but social and ethno- 
grapbic details. If the English, with the assistance 
of profound lawyers, such as Lords Westbury and 
Cairns, are incapable of devising a simple and 
trustworthy system of registration of land-rights, - 
would it be reckoned undignified and improper 
to take a lesson from tbeir next-door neighbour ? 
The Scotch are willing to give every requisite 
information - on this seemingly mtricatc ^subjoot^ _ 
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approach to perfection? Perhaps there is more 
tliaii ignorance in declining to benefit by the 
example oftereci. The introduction into England 
of the Scotch idan of registering claims on heri- 
table property, no matter how excellent it is, 
would probably be too great an encroachment on 
prejudices and traditional xisages ; and for the 
advantage of fresh Dinisdales, matters, we suppose, 
must remain as they are. 

It has long been the custom among Life Insirr- 
ance Companies to lend sums of money on the 
collateral security of policies of insurance, A 
person having insured his life, say for five hundred 
pounds, nnder the obligation of paying a certain 
premium annually as long as he lives, has an 
opportunity of borrowing from the company one or 
two hundred pounds on depositing his policy of 
insurance as collateral security, and giving suitable 
guarantees for payment of the principal and yearly 
interest. It is not a style, of borrowing which 
we would recommend ; for the annual prennium 
and the interest press with a severity not easily to 
be borne. There is, however, no dishonesty in 
the practice ; and as in the case of pledging goods 
in pawn^ it may be fairly resorted to when serious 
difficulties have to be overcome. The possibility 
of imitating for bad purposes this ordinary thethod 
of lending money has not failed to e.xcite men 
disposed to go into the business of wholesale 
plundering. All they had to do was to get up a 
sham loan-office, in correspondence with a sham 
system of life insurance, and so play the game off 
upon the dupes who haplessly fell into their 
snares. The thing was done ; and as it may be 
done again, we repeat the sad tale as a general 
warning. . 

Some years ago, several adepts at swindling, 
Wood, Northcote, Thompson, William Shaw, and 
two or three others, entered into a confederacy by 
means of sham offices and advertising to defraud 
the unwary. They offered to lend money on 
seemingly easy terms. The preliminary condition 
imposed on the borrower was that ho should 
insure his life in the office of the ‘ Albion Assur- 
ance Company.’ The insurance being made, and 
the first year’s premium paid, the dupe was in- 
formed that it would be inconvenient to make the 
loan ; whereupon the premium was lost, being so 
much plunder to be divided by the directors of 
the pretended assurance company. Great numbers 
fell into the trap. It appears that the Albion 
insured lives to the extent of two million pounds ; 
and that Wood, the prime confederate, had for 
his own share of premiums upwards of ten thou- 


Slinker, an inferior agent, was assigned nine 
months’ imprisonment. Thus, in June of the 
present j’car, this gigantic sy,sfcom of jjlnndoring 
was blown up ; but it is very doubtful if tlie com- 
motion that was caused will have any lasting 
salutary effect, so many are the weak dupes 
liable to be imposed on. 

The moral that might be drawn from the fore- 
going and similar cases of fraud on a great scale, 
would bo nothing now. It is signified in tlie term 
fast-living. Just as idly disposed persons, like 
Cla.ud Duval, ‘took the road’ in order to pick up 
a few guineas to be spent in revelries at the ‘ Dog 
and Duck,’ with the prospect of Tyburn in the 
distance, so do men of good standing and educa- 
tion nowadays, for the base sake of living a life 
of luxury and extravagance for a few years, plunge 
into courses of dishonest adventure, and run the 
risk of ignominiously figuring as convicts in penal 
servitude; that is to say, for a temporary and 
paltry indulgence, and the vanity of appearing 
affluent, they are willing to part with the enviable 
privilege of freedom, and to subject themselves to 
the most degrading species of slaver}’-. What a 
taste ! The fanatical notion of gaining esteem by 
high-living and monstrous extravagance is at the 
root of nearly all the great frauds that have 
latterly been -the torment of society. The chosen 
doom of Bnnyan’s ‘ Muck Raker’ was not half so 
pitiable or contemptible as that of the Dimsdales 
and other magniliccnt depredators who betake 
themselves to Rlunderincj X la. Mode. 
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A STORY or AUSTRALIAN MM. 

CHAPTER VII.— -THE BABES IH THE WOOD. 

Mrs Murphy’S cottage, to which Jack ? , ' dlis 
had walked one Sunday afternoon, w. dy 
three miles from Hamilton Farm, and s y 
itself at the top of a gentle slope leading c \ 
the water. From the door of the cottage 
water’s edge, a path was worn by the co. 
tread of feet, and just at the end of this pi 
few rough posts were driven into the water, 
one of which an old boat was carelessly attach 
by a rope. One morning towards tlie end t 
January, the smoke which curled up from the 
solitary chimney of the hut told that Mrs Murphy 
was early astir. The children, including the twins, 
who throve finely, were all out of bed and in 
various stages of undress, their little bare feet 
I pattering over the mud ffoor. The husband, 
Daniel, was eating his breakfast leisurely, pre- 
iparatory to setting out for his day’s work. Mrs 
' hlurphy herself, in rather a negligde costume, was 
frying chops and transferring \liern smoking hot 
to her husband’s plate. 

From this scene of family life came forth the 
two little boys Patsy and “Jaii, who had made 
.friends with Jack as he lay under the great 
gum-tree. Patsy was nearly .seven years old, 

, and Jan a little over six. Those two were great 
I allies, coming so near one another in age ; they 
had never been an hour sejiarate from one another ; 
jail their joys and sorrows were one; and they 
■seemed, as their mother sometimes said, to have 
blit one heart between them, Jan, though the 
’younger of the two, had the bolder spirit ; he it 
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fheir appearance at dinner 5 so presently they rose 
aird walked on agiun. 

The long hot liours of the afternoon passed 
slowly away, and still the two little wayfarers 
wandered along those interminahle paths. Often 
on coming to what seemed a new track, they 
turned into it, for they had heconie hopelessly 
howilderod now, and tliey often nnconacionsly 
doubled back upon their own steps, thus increas- 
ing tho distance that their weary liUdo fret had 
to travel. They scarcely spoke to one another, 
for they were faint with heat, and their lips were 
dry and parched ; -only each held the other’s 
hand tightly, as if seeking comfort and companion- 
ship from one another in tho midst of that vast 
and oppressive solitude. At last the sun went 
down, a grayness fell over all the wood, and they 
could see the stars peeping down on them between 
the branches. 

‘We must lie down here, .Tan,’ said Palsy, who 
now had taken his place as the elder, and protector 
of his brother, while Jan’s adventurous spirit was 
sobered by fear and fatigue. ‘ We can’t get home 
to-night anyway.’ 

For the 'first time, Jan burst into tears. ‘0 
mammy, mammy ! ’ the poor little fellow sobbed 
out. 

Patsy put his arm round his brother’s neck as 
they lay stretched out on the hard ground, and 
sobbed in company. ‘Ijet’s say the prayer Miss 
Phyllis taught us,’ he whispered 5 and the two 
I childish voices softly repeated * Our Father.’ Then 
creeping close together, they fell asleep. 

Meanwhile Mrs Murphy, whose hands were as 
a rule fuller of work than, they could hold, went 
through her daily tasks in the little cabin on the 
island. Patsy and Jan were in the h'-" of spend- 
ing their days out of doors, and 'ms glad 
enough to get the two sturdy urch of her 

way, so that it was nothing new to ^ n the 
forenoon passed without them. They u. 'ime 
in, like the chickens, to be fed, and t re 

off again out into the open air. She hau 1 
the younger children and cleaned her cab. 
washed some clothes and hung them out tc. 
and had prepared the potatoes and meat for, 
mid-day meal. Then was it that for the first 
she missed the two boys. As yet however, sB-i 
felt no uneasiness ; they liad most likely wandered'' 
away over the slope at the back of the house, and 
had forgotten the time, of which the sun and their 
appetites usually remimled them. She fed the 
other children, and put back the truants’ portion 
into the oven, to be kept hot for them. Daniel 
had taken his dinner with him to his ^?ork, and 
would not be home till evening. 

As the afternoon wore away, and the boys did 
not appear, she paused in her household work 
; sometimes to wonder what become of them, 
and once or twice she stepped outside the door and 
took a long look round, hoping to see the little 
figures coming trotting down the grassy slopes. 
Towards the water, she never thought of looking ; 
it never once occirrred to her that two such 
children could have taken the boat and actually 
left the island. ‘Can they have got to their 
father?’ she thought. And gradually as the 
hours went on, she convinced herself that they 
had ; and that when Dan came home from his 
work the two, tiresome truants would appear with 
himi' She was standing at the door, watching as 
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.“’,d better go back now, Jan,’ he said. : 
'/turned round and began to retrace their 
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' f imagined, poor little fellows, that the 
ient path by which they had come was a 

aight one, and that they had nothing to do but 
' J turn right round and go back to the edge of 
,Jhe scrub just where they had entered it ; instead 
of which they had taken a dozen tortuous wind- 
ings, and numberless paths which seemed just as 
good as this, and which intersected it again and 

■Wandering on for what seemed to them a 
wery long time, Patsy .at last said timidly : 
‘Jan, do you think we’re going right? Don’t 
you think we should be getting near where the 
.tree.s stop ?’ 

‘Oh, w'e’re just there,’ answered Jan in an 
off-hand manner. ‘ ^Ye mist be right, you know, 
’ccLVL^e 'we came straight, an’ we’re goin’ back 
straight.’ 

On again in silence for a good while, till 
Palsy spoke again, ‘Jan, this is not the right 
way.' ^The bushes aren’t the same. There was 
one with a "withered stick I saw cornin’ along, an’ 
we haven’t passed it now, ’cause I've been 
W'alchin*. And it’s much longer besides.’ 

.Tan stopped and looked round him with a 
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tlie time came near for her husband’s return, one 
of the twin babies in her arms, while the other lay 
in its cradle within. The other two children, a 
boy and girl, crawled about the floor, pulling at 
her gown. There was father at last— a solitary 
figure coming over the brow of the slope, his axe 
and pick over his shoulder, his outline standing 
out dark and clear against the red evening 
skj?-. The mother watched for the two little 
figures which she hoped to see coming over the 
hill after him ; and for the first time her heart 
gave a throb of fear when she saw they were not 
there. 

‘ Where ’s the children, Dan ? ’ she called ont as 
soon as he was wdthin hearing. 

‘ la it the boys ? ’ he answered. ‘ I left them 
liere in the luornin’; they haven’t been near me all 
•day.’.'.. 

.‘They haven’t been here all day,’ said the 
wminan, trembling, though she tried to hide it 
from her husband. ‘ I thought maybe they had 
found you, father. They haven’t been home for 
bite or sup since their breakfast.’ 

The father put down his tools and was turning 
away from the door ; but his wife laid her hand 
on his arm : ‘ Come in and get your .supper first, 
Dan,’ she said. ‘ Sure the boys are safe enough 
on the island ; and some of the neighbours is sure 
to know. Maybe they’re gone to Judy Maloney’s 
for a drink o’ milk ; she ’s willing to give it them 
always.’ 

Dan followed her into the house, for he was 
tired with the long hot day’s w’ork, and needed 
liis supper ; but the wholesome meal, the tea, the 
scones of the wife’s baking, and the nicely browned 
chops, lacked their usual zest in the absence of 
the two bright faces of his boys. Presently he 
rose up to go. ‘I’ll just step over the hill to 
Judy’s,’ he said. ‘ Very likely they ’re there.’ 

lu an hour the husliand came back, still alone, | 
and looking pale and scared. ‘ The boys are not 
there,’ he said. ‘Hone of the aieighbours have 
seen them about.’ 

The two stood for a minute in silence, looking 
into one another’s eyes, full of vague terror. 

‘ Don’t fret, Molly,’ .said the man at last. ‘ They 
can’t get into much harm on the island. If it had 

1' ?en the mainland now ’ He stopped, struck 

with a sudden fear, and turning away, he sped j 
quickly down the path towards the water, where | 
his boat had been moored. Almost directly he 
was back again, with a scared look. ‘ Molly,’ he 
said in a low voice, ‘ the boat ’s gone ! They must 
have taken it ; there was nobody else. God help 
us!’ groaned the poor father, staggering to a chair, 
and covering his face with his hands, while the 
mother crouched on the floor, too heart-stricken 
even to weep. 

In a minute or two the man seemed to have 
gatiipred his faculties together again, for he rose, 
and his voice was tolerably calm. ‘ I ’m going to 
Hamilton,’ he said, ‘ to get a boat. They ’ll help 
us to search, and so will the other neighbours. 
Cheer up, Moll ; we ’ll find the boys,’ 

‘ 0 Dan ! the scrub! ’ she moaned. 

He shuddered ; it was the horrible dread which 
he had not dared to put into words. Without 
answering he started off along the now dark track, 
leaving the poor mother alone with her sleeping 
children. His first object was to rouse the few 
neighbours who lived on the island. There was 


Judy Maloney’s husband, arrd some other men, 
nearly all in the employment of Mr PlamiKon, and 
living in tiny houses scattered up and down the 
slopes; these good folks were eagerly pressed into 
the service. 

The little party at Hamilton had finished tea, 
and were sitting out on the veranda in the 
lovely starlit evening, when Dan came panting up 
after his two miles’ run. Bessie had been singing 
softly to little Bertie, who was nestled close to her 
on her couch, and half-asleep was gazing np at the 
twinkling stars. Robert was in his loungiug-chair, 
smoking; and Jack and Phyllis sat near one 
another, the girl’s eyes looking large and deep iu 
the dim light, the young man\alking earnestly to 
her, and listening eagerly for her low-voiced 
I replies, or sweet rippling laughter. All this 
1 peaceful scene was changed in a moment when 
Dan came up to them. ‘ Can I speak with you a 
I minute, sir 1’ whispered he to the master. 

The colloquy was a brief one, and time was 
precious. A word or two from Robert sufficed to 
explain matters to his brother. ‘We must get all 
the horses about the place together at once,’ said, 
he, ‘ and cross with them on the big punt. — How 
many of you are there, men 2 ’ he called out to a 
little knot who had gathered just beyond the 
corner of the house. 

* We ’re all here sir,’ was the answer. 

‘ That ’s right ! ’ said the master cheerily. ‘Help 
to get the horses crossed as quickly as you can. — 
And keep up your spirits, Murphy. We’ll find 
the lads ; never fear.’ 

Then returning, to Bessie and Phyllis, who were 
listening eagerly, he signified his intention of 
crossing to the mainland with the searching-party. 
‘The two little fellows have strayed away,’ he 
said, bending over his wife. ‘ We shall find them 
not far off, I daresay.’ 

‘0 Robert! tbe poor mother!’ cried Bessie, 
clasping Bertie close to her breast. 

Phyllis said never a word ; hut with character- 
istic vigour set to work pouring cold tea into 
canisters, and putting up ration.? for the men 
to carry with them ; for instinct told her that 
they might be more than one day absent from, 
home. 

' In a. marvellously short time the horses were 

f athered in from paddock and hill, and were led 
owii to the jetty, and got on hoard the imni^ 
which ; had to be ferried over more than once 
before the whole party were landed. Phyllis had 
finished her, work, and now stood leaning against 
a post of the veranda, watching the retreating 
boat. She sighed heavily when at last they aR 
reached the other side and the lights disappeared 
in different directions, some going along the road 
towards Winewa; some turning the other way, 
and keeping low down by the waterside, to the 
spot where the iboys must have landed. It was 
the old story ; the men went out to face the 
woi’k, the women stayed at home and waited and 
prayed! 

Jack never as long as he lived forgot the days 
that followed ; although on looking back upon 
them, they wore to him more the semblance of a 
dream than a reality. Robert would not allow his 
brother to separate from him, so those two rode 
together through the scrub, a part of which 
Robert, being a thorough hushmaii, had under- 
taken to search. Jack over and over again declared 
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tliat it was utterly impossible for children to have 
wandered so far as they rode ; but Ixis brother 
knew better to what marvellous distances children’s 
feet will carry them when they find, themselves lost. 
.Besides, he told Jack, though they had now ridden 
for a long time, the distance theydiad actually 
travelled was not more than a few miles ; for they 
had been riding round in an ever narrowing circle, 
hoping by this means to strike the track of the two, 
little wanderers. 

Many hours had now passed in fruitless search, 
and the sun had risen on another day, when just 
at the edge of a clearing, they came upon a solitary 
hut, at the door of which, a woman stood, with 
little children holding her gown and a baby in 
her arms. They drew bridle and told her their 
errand. 

‘And are they both sons of one mother? God 
help her then!’ e.^claimed the woman as she 
clasped her own children the closer. Acting 
the part of the good Samaritan, she brought out 
tea to fill the canteens which they had emptied, 
and gave them bread and meat to help them on 
their journey. 

It was drawing towards the afternoon of the 
second day of search, and Jack saw that Bobert’s 
face was becoming very grave and sad. For some 
hours they had scarcely spoken to one another, 
but each was aware that the other had lost hope. 
They knew that the hoys had not been found by 
any other members of the searching-party ; for 
the signal agreed upon, the firing of a certain 
number of pistol-shots in quick succession, had 
■been eagerly watched for ; but no such sound had 
broken the oppressive silence of the scrub. To 
Jack, this silence and loneliness had become 
horribly burdensome. ‘ I think,* he said to his ' 
brother, ‘ that if I were here alone for a week 
I should go mad.’ 

‘You would not be the first who has done so,* 
answered Robert sadly. 

At length Jack felt his brother’s hand laid 
suddenly upon his arm, Robert was peering 
among the low bushes to his left ; and Jack follow- 
ing his glance, saw something under a sheltering 
branch. Another glance served to shew that the 
objects of their search were found. There the 
little fellows lay, clasped in one another’s arms ; 
just as they had lain many a night in«-their cot at 
home, while their mother had bent over them — 
that mother who was never again to hear their 
merry voices. Death had come upon them in tliat 
last embrace. 

Tenderly untwining their arras, Robert took one 
little body on his horse, and his brother took the 
other, and so they made their sorrowful journey 
homewards. 

It was just as Robert had said ; they were far 
nearer the edge of the scrcib than Jack had sup- 
posed possible after so many hours’ riding ; and 
when they reached the lake, they found' their 
fellow-searchers waiting for them, having been 
gathered there by the reports of Robert’s revolver. 

Of the grief of the bereaved father and of the 
still wilder grief of the mother, I cannot speak ; 
oyer such depths of human anguish it is best to j 
draw a veil. They buried the little hoys under 
the great gum-tree they had loved so dearly, 
where Jack had first seen them, and where he 
had told them the Story that perhaps they remem- 
bered in the midst of that wil^ solitude where 
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they lay down to die. And now, by the waters of 
tlie lake, by which they had played out their short 
happy lives, with tlie rcod.s murmuring softly, and 
the leaves of the old gum-tree rustling overliead, 
the two boys sleep ‘till the Resurrection morn.’ 


TAPESTRIED HANGINGS, 

The recent establishment in this country of work.s 
for the production of tapestry is an event wortliy 
of more than passing interest. This attempt to 
revive an industry which has long been dead, is 
but another result of that hankering after the 
fashions and decorations of bygone days which is 
such a well-marked feature of the present age. 
The Great Exhibition of 1851 found us behind 
other nations in our perception of much that is 
elegant and refined in taste. But since then a 
great change has been wrought. We have found 
out that there is some pleasure in having beautiful 
things about us — that a jug and ewer may just as 
well be shapely as the reverse— -that even our furni- 
ture can be made with a regard to form as well as 
comfort. In a word, we have discovered that there 
is a harmony of things appreciable by the eye — 
which is governed by natural laws in the same 
manner as that harmony of sounds which is so 
agreeable to our ears. 

There is a vague charm about the wmrd ‘tapestry ’ 
which carries us hack to the homes of our fore- 
lathers, before lath and plaster were invented, and 
hare walls had to be hung with drapery. Let 
us imagine a visitor to one of these old houses 
lodged for the night in a tapestried chamber. 
He may or may not be naturally of a nervous 

a erament ; but at anyrate he feels rather 
y as ha lies in the middle of a gigantic four- 
poster. The dying-out pine-logs cast big shadows 
across the tapestry — shadows which move with 
every fitful flicker of the expiring embers — and 
which seem to make the woven figures change 
their postures and the expression of their features. 
The wind moans through the badly fitting case- 
ment, and the branches of a neglected tree scratch 
against the panes. The visitor dozes in his bed 
xvitli half-formed impressions upon his mind, and 
' perhaps the heaviness of an undigested supper 
upon his chest. Suddenly one of the fire-logs 
topples over with some noise ; the restless sleeper 
wakes with a start, and a ghost-story is the 
inevitable result. 

But stories of this kind are connected -with 
mansions of but a few centuries back. They are 
legends of yesterday compared with the remote 
time at which tapestry first came to be used in 
this country. We must go back to the j)eriod 
when men looked to the monastery as the only 
source of instruction ; when the good old monks 
stitched away at such bangings wherewitji to 
adorn their shrines ; and later on, when they had 
taught the art to others, until the custom had 
extended to the decoration of private dwellings. 
Our oldest documents are full of allusions to such 
hangings ; but the word ‘ta])Ostiy ’ seems to have 
often been applied indiscriminately to all kinds of 
stuff used for such a purpose. Even the famous 
piece of work known as the Bayeux Tapestry is 
misnamed, for it really partakes of the character 
of embroidery. 

Tapestry in fact holds a place of its own 
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Wales’s Pavilion the first produce of the Windsor ' 
Tapestry Works in the shape of an excellent 
portrait of the Queen, and a s'eries of hangings 
illustrating the most important scenes in Shak- 
speare’s Merry Wives. The looms when we last 
saw them, w'ere in full work tipon some heantiful 
designs executed by Mr E. M, Ward, E.A., to 
decorate the house of Mr Christopher Sykes. 

In this refined age, when every one wdio can 
afford it is anxious to enrich his walls with 
beautiful pictures, there are doubtless many 
others who will avail themselves of the work pro- 
duced at the Windsor looms. On the other hand, 
the price of a piece of tapestry is necessarily 
egual to or in excess of that commonly given for 
an oil-picture by one of our leading artists, and 
many would prefer to see their money’s worth in 
that shape. It is therefore questionable whether 
the comparatively limited demand for tapestry 
will enable the establishment to become perma- 
nent. Its promoters luiva made a hold experi- 
ment, and wo wish them the success which they 
most undoubtedly deserve. 


JOUENALISTIO AMENITIES. 
Whew Dickens set the reading world laughing over 
the vagaries of the rival editors of Eatanswill, 
he rendered good service to the press, by awaking 
it to a sense of the folly and unprofitableness of 
mutual recrimination. It is true that there are 
still newspaper writers 

Skilled by a touch to deepen scandal’s tints 

With all the kind mendacity of hints, 

who live by inventing libellous stories aud dis- 
seminating tittle-tattle about their betters; but 
such, writers usually leave the ■ gentlemen of 
<4.6 press unmolested, wisely preferring to pander 
to the tastes or supposed tastes of their readers, 
by bespattering public characters— -calculating top 
surely upon escaping their deserts by some poor 
apology, should they be called to account. 

Newspapers of the Eatanswill type still flourish 
in America, where no esprit de corps restrains the 
gentlemen of the press from indulging their pro- 
pensity for unifieasaut personalities at the expense 
of their fellows. It is so much easier to he-fool 
and he-rogue a VTiter than to reply to liis 
Mgnments. Neither reason, wit, nor humour 
is required to call an opponent a journeyman 
grammar-smasher; to saj’' of him that ‘his nasty 
little soul is not large enough to fill the socket of 
a mosquito’s eye ; ’ or describe him as ‘ a beery 
tatterdemalion,’ ‘ a grit factotum,’ and epithets of 
a similar nature. Charging a rival writer with 
drunkenness is a favourite method of abuse. 
Commenting upon an article in the Virginia, 
SnierprisB, the Nevada Trihime speaks of it as 
having been ' written, no doubt, under the 
influence of a sort of regret for a misspent life. 
It is on temperance. Our virtuous and abstemious 
friend goes on in true teetotal style, and really 
writes a most excellent temperance sermon. We 
feel hajapy to know that our esteemed friend of the 
Mit&rprise has seen the error of his half-century 
life, and lias determined to keep others from 
falling.’ 

Practised as they are at this sort of thing, the 
journalists of the States might take a hint from 
their Canadian neighbours. When a politician 


named Glass was rather roughly handled by Mr 
Abram of the Montreal Gaoette, a goutlemau noted 
for his love of conviviality, the Montreal Tran- 
script expressed its sentiments in the couplet : 

Strange, snob a thing should come to pass, 

That Abram should dislike a glass ! 

But Jack was as good as his master ; next 
morning’s Gazette reidicd ; 

The reason that it comes to pass 

Is that it is an empty Glass ! 

Not that American journalists are unequal to 
insulting by implication ; few understand tho art 
bettor. A Californian editor invested in a mule, 
and the fact was chroniided under the heading, 
‘Remarkable instance of self-possession.’ Said 
one Milwaukee editor of another: ‘He is quo of 
the few journalists who can put anything in his 
mouth without fear of its stealing anything ; ' and 
when a Western editor wrote, ‘ We cannot toll a 
lie ; it wess cold yesterday ; ’ his rival quoted the 
remark with the addition, ‘The latter statement 
is incontroi'-ertible ; but the former V 

Said an Idaho journal : ‘ The weather has been 
hot again Ibr tho last few days ; tho only relief we 
could get was to lie down on the Fortkmd Herald 
and cover ourselves with the Portland Bulletin — 
there is a great coolness between them,’ This 
kind of coolness often brings about an amusing 
interchange of incivilities. A Michigan iommalist 
declared in his paper that a certain editor had 
seven toes. The slandered man thereupon relieved 
his mind in a ‘ leader,’ denouncing the statement 
as niiwarrantod, and its author as devoid of truth 
and a scoundrel to hoot. The offending gentleman 
replied that he never wished it to be understood 
that all the seven toes were upon one foot ; and 
the disgusted victim of the ‘sell,’ appealing to his 
readers, asked: ‘Are these subjects which ought to 
be discussed in organs whose duty it is to mould 
public opinion?’ Another worthy, of whom an 
enemy affirmed that he had just made the strange 
discovery that he could wag Ms left car, did not 
condescend to impeach the truth of the sf'atenient, 
but made matters even, by declaring the man who 
gave 'it currency had both his aural appendages 
under such control as to be able to fan himself, 
with them in hot weather. 

An American newspaper writer is only too 
pleased to catch a brother tripping. When one 
journal talked in its leading article of ‘buttered 
thunder,’ a contemporary politely desired to know 
if that had any affinity to ‘ greased lightning ; ’ 
forcing the explanation that by a typogi’aphical 
error ‘ muttered thunder ’ was the article intended. 

When a Western editor wrote, ‘ We are living 
at this moment under a despotism,’ his opponent 
kindly explained : ‘Our contemporary means to sny 
he has lately got married.’ When a Southern 
paper asked ‘ What is editorial courtesy ? ’ a 
Northern journal replied: ‘Why, it is when a 
Southern editor is caught stealing chickens at 
midnight ; and his brother editor-s kindly allude to 
the matter as a strange freak of somnambulism.’ 
A newspaper writer assorts that his ancestors had 
been in the habit of living n hiuidred years ; to 
which another respond.s : ‘Tliat must have been 
before the introduction of capital punishment.’ 
The proprietor of a Western journal announced Hs 
intention of spending fifty dollars on ‘ anew head’ 
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for it, ‘ Don't do it/ advised a rival sheet ; announcing that a well-lcnovrn young lady, in 
‘ better keep the money, and buy a new head for rejecting a certain young man, had done the wisest 
the editor,’ that gentleman being evidently, in thing possible under the peculiar circumstances of 
its opinion, * a young man of frugal mental the case. In the next issue of the Mil/ci/ T-Fay its 
capacity,’ as an Oregon journalist delicately termed patrons were informed that the editor had found it 
another. impossible to go out to collect news items, becanse 

So long as newspaper writers practise only on the mayor, the editor of the Cambria Mercury, 
their own kind, they merely run the risk of being the postmaster, Alexander Jones, and a nuinhor 
paid hack in their own coin ; hut when, as is the of other individuals, were sitting on the kerbstone, 
wont of American journalists, they throw mud at and roosting around on the hack-fence with shot- 
outsiders, retaliation is likely to take a very guns and other murderous weapons, and looking 
different shape. Taking pattern from an English as if they were in earnest ! That same night Mr 
actress, a Mrs Thompson, offended by some remarks Gumhs slipped down a water-spout and departed 
made by the Denver Neios anent her appearance for Kansas — more fortunate than his brother out 
at a hall, w>-ent to the office of that journal and ad- in the Ear West, whose organ in announcing 
monished her critic with a cowhide. Then, accom- its own demise, said: ‘Our editor has lately dis- 
panicd by her friends, the angry dame proceeded appeared. According to the latest information, 
to the office of the Denver Tribune, to insure that he was last seen under a tree, slightly raised above 
journal reporting the affair correctly. The sudden certain persona who were pulling at a rope’ — a 
appearance, however, of a large excited female in way of stating Lynch-law that could hurt nobody’s 
the doorway with a cowhide in her hand, was feelings, while as a friendly tribute to the departed 
too much for the weak nerves of the Tribune it was almost as touching as the Foxtown Fusiliefs 
folk. The following effect was produced, as — ‘We stop the press with pleasure to announce 
reported afterwards by one of the fair lady’s the decease of our contemporary Mr Snaggs, the 
assistants. ‘Ward jumped behind his table and editov of the Foxtown Flash. He has now gone to 
fortified himself with Webster’s Unabridged; another and a better world. Persons who have 
while Dawson turned off the gas and dis- taken the Flash will find the Fusilier a good 
appeared under a pile of exchanges, after the paper.’ 

manner in which a prairie-dog drops into his hole. .... 

This sudden action of the editors, who were ^ 

hurriedly thinking over their own sins of com- i E A D 11 1 JN Lr. 

mission, so bewildered the lady with the cowhide, WlTSlN our recollection, teaching was taken up 

that by the time she found voice to tell them as a trade by great numbers who were physically 

to come out and sjieak to her, Mr Beckwith, the incapable of successfully pursuing any ordinary 

proprietor, appeared in the roar and inquired: profession. When a hoy had a short" leg and a 

whip t’"’ ste"expTa1n:d S v^n^^t^: ^ 

belligerent one. Then Dawson appeared, note- of fingers, or laboured under miy other infirmit^^^ 
book in hand, pretending he had been looking for ji® was made a schoolmaster. The idea of qualify- 
it under the table. Ward jumped from his perch, iog him to teach was not thought of, as if the art 
explaining that he had got up there to straighten of instructing came by nature. Sometimes the 
the books ; upon which Dawson observed that teachers were men who had broken down in trying 
he didn’t see why he needed to knock over the to succeed in what Americans call ‘the pulpit 
inkstauAto make things snug ; and Ward retorted ijne/ Treated socially with indifference, and bidly 
ha nev-'^rfoie saw aiiyMy tumoft the gas to ^ times took out their 

hunt/ .ote-hook. After telling her story, the ^ • 

lad- .ted, as she took her leave, that there f wage m ouffiug md flo®ug pupds unmeiei- 
w'- oral other fellows in totvu sie intended ^ smaU fault, a slight defeat m memory, 

' u in the same way; and now all the hoys incurred the risk of a blow on the 'head with a 
nave been a little too handy with their ruler, which, made the victim yell with pain, and 
jUes are ordering jackets of sheepskin tanned raised a lump on his skull the size of a pigeon's 
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bad was piclcecl up by chance afterwards. The 
jocularities of Fielding and Smollett regarding 
teachers in the eighteenth century are not the 
least overdrawn. 

Only in recent times, when people have^ begun 
to see the importance of education as a social and 
political agent, has it been understood that teach- 
ing is a delicate art which needs to be studied like 
other useful or fine arts, and that it requires inuch 
cultivation. Coarse tyrants, ‘cankcrt’ cripples, 
drunkards, and buffoons will no longer be accepted 
as schoolmasters. Men who profess to teach must 
be np to their work. On all hands it is recog- 
nised that to educate or bring out a child’s 
faculties to their liighest development is a task 
only to be accomplished by the possessors of very 
fine and rare moral qualities. No amount of 
mere information will supply a want of firm- 
ness, justice, patience, sympathy, and liveliness of 
manner on the part of a teacher. As for the first 
of these qualities, it is a sine non. If a child 
do not feel that he can trust his teacher — if he do 
not know that the teacher has no humours and 
moods, that his rewards and punishments will 
follow good and bad conduct with no jess regularity 
than the action of a law of nature, the teacher 
need not hope to have influence. Ho may he 
learned and kind ; but for one in the position of a 
teacher to be w’eak is to be utWsrly powerless. 
Such a one will appear to school-boys ‘ splendid 
fun’ — a sort of personified joke j but. they will 
at the same time consider him despicable, and 
beneath their respect or regard. Aiming at popu- 
larity, he will miss his mark, and discover that 
weak-mindedness has been interpreted by his 
pupils as fear of themselves. Connected with 
strength of will or arising out of it, there is a 
sort of magic thing wdiich w'e can better feel ' 
than describe called personal influence. This is 
an uncommon quality ; but it is perhaps impos- 
sible to succeed as a teacher without it. Many 
people are unaware how strongly developed in even 
very young children is a sense of justice. But 
that this is the case, every observant teacher soon 
discovers. The moraont a master is known to 
favour the idle clever hoy who does him credit 
and saves him trouble, that moment his influence 
for good is gone. ‘He’s unfair.’ This sentence, 
W'hen it is pronounced by the entire class, ought to 
be dreaded by every teacher, for it is nothing less 
than an ‘Ichahod’ written over his good name 
that must for ever shut out all possibility of 
usefulness. : 

111 driving four-in-band, much skill is needed 
to get all tlie horses to do their best. A good 
driver knows the pulling-power of each member 
of his team ; and while he looks shariily after lazy 
strength, he makes every allowance for natural 
weakness doing all it can. And should a teacher 
of children do less than this? Every honest 
schoolmaster will encourage plodding hoys, how- 
ever dull. Feeling that he is being paid for mak- 
ing the most of dullards quite as much as of those 
whose ability puts them in greater sympathy with 
himself^ and who might ‘ bring grist to his mill ’ 
by becoming ‘ show-boys,’ he will do his duty by 
the dullards, and endeavour to make bricks even 
without straw. And here a word might he spoken 
to parents, ‘.Do not be so mistaken,’ we would say, 
‘about the abilities of your children as to think 
that a school where attention is given only to 


clever boys will do for them. Search, rather for 
one from which the master sends out dnll bro^s 
who nevertheless pass their exainiiiation.^t, iii.ste.ad 
of .spending all his time in polishing diamonds io 
blaze in an advertisement. A mere plodding boy 
was above all others encouraged by .Dr Aruohl. 
On one occasion, he had got out of paLimiei*, and 
spoken sharply to a pupil of this kind, when tbo 
pupil looked up in his fiice and .said: ‘Why do you 
speak angrily, sir? Indeed, I am doing the lamt 
that I can.’ Years afterwards ho used to lull the 
story to his children, and said: ‘I never fell so 
much ashamed in my life — that look and that 
speech I have never forgotten. If there be one 
thing on earth which is truly admirable, it is to 
see God’s wisdom blessing an inferiority of natural 
powers, where they have been honestly, truly, and 
zealously cultivated.’ In speaking of a pupil of 
this character, he once said: ‘ Iivould stand to that^ 
man hat in hand.' It is a mischievous and cruel : 
mistake to rank raoro cleverness above devotion 
to duty, cither in boy or in man ; and for this 
reason every trainer of youth ought to estimate 
qualities in the order so often insisted upon by 
Arnold — first, religious and moral prinniiiles ; 
secondly, gentlemanly conduct; tUirdly, intel- 
lectual ability. 

Genius 1ms been defined as ‘long patience,’ 
But this definition would suit equally well good 
teaching. Patience, as well as imagination, is 
required by teachers to note the difficulties of 
pupils from their point of view. John Wesley 
once heard his father say to his mother: * Why do 
you tell that blockhead tho same thing twenty 
times ? ’ and she replied ; ‘ Simply because ' if I 
had told the blocklioad only nineteen time.s, I 
should have lost all my trouble.’ This was 
spoken in the very spirit* of good teaching. But 
it is not enough to repeat explanations in tho 
same words, A child may see a thing in ono 
light and not in another ; and hero there is room 
for great ingenuity in discovering more and more 
intelligible statements— in ringing the changes of 
explanation. The teacher might well take hints 
from the showman, for with children leehig is 
believing. Lessons should as much as possible 
be thrown into concrete forms, tlie nbstr&u^ being 
to children what tho North Pole has been hitherto 
to Englishmen. For this reason, the hhick-boir’d 
or pictures should bo in constant use, and nearly 
everything, beginning with the multiplication 
table, should he taught by object lessons. In 
teaching the simplest words, the cliild learns 
sooner and retains better in his mind, those that 
are illustrated with pictures. Thus he sees iu his 
Primer the figure of a cat, and beneath the figure 
the letters cat; and associates at once tlie 
word with tho animal. The old system of rote- 
teaching and teaching by abstract nile.s in which, 
to repeat words correctly, wa.s overyUiing ; to 
understand their meaning, nothing. Tlii.s sy.sLem 
sacrifices the spirit of knowledge to thci li-tter, 
for iu proportion as there is too much attention 
paid to mere words or signs, there must be 
inattention to the things signified. The method 
now adopted by all trained tcadievs is to get 
particulars learned first, and llien the generalisa- 
tion illustrated as much as possible by appeals to 
nature. 

It need hardly he pointed out how much 
genuine sympathy a teacher must have with 
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cliildliood to imderstand it. Some teachers seem training hy fresh draughts hastily snatched during 
incapable of thinking back on their own early recreation hours. 

youth, and give their pupils the impression that . It is very important that children should be 
they have always been grown up. Feeling in this made to respect themselves and their abilities by 
way not understood, or misunderstood, a child has rbspect being shewn to them. The secret of 
not courage to state his difhculties. He who is not Arnold’s success was that he appealed and trusted 
a student of human nature must fail as a teacher, to the common-sense and justice of his boys. 
One of the rules laid down for the guidance of ‘Lying, for e-vample, to the masters he made a 
chaplains to military prisons should be eq^ually great moral oiFence ; placing implicit confidence 
obeyed in reference to children : ‘ He shall en- in a boy’s assertion, and then, if a falsehood was 
deavour by all means in his power, and particu- discovered, punishing it severely— -in the upper 
larly by encouraging their confidence, to obtain an part of the school, when persisted in, with expul- 
intimate knowledge of the character and. disposi- sion. Even with the lower forms he never seemed 
lion of all prisoners.’ The early Jesuits, who to he on the watch for boys ; and in the higher 
were masters of education, were accustomed to forms any attempt at further proof of an assertion 
keep secret registers of their observations on their on the part of the youth was immediately checked : 
pu2fi]3 ; and generations afterwards, when these ‘If you say so, that is quite enough — of course I 
records were examined, it is said the happy pre- believe your word and there grew up in conse- 
science of their remarks was strikingly proved hy quence a general feeling that ‘ it was a shame 
the subsequent success of many who had attained to tell Arnold a lie— be always believes one.’ 
fame. But granted that a teacher has the information 

In the case of the teacher, where liveliness is so and moral qualities necessary, must he not serve 
all-important, a lifeless manner will fail to be an apprenticeship to the art of teaching — must he 
successful in putting information into children, not bo taught to teach? In Germany this has 
Let the teacher who is always complaining of the long ago been considered almost a truism. .Here 
inattention of his pupils sometimes a.sk himself: it is a valuable discovery, of which we may say 
‘Have I given them anything to attend to?’ The ‘Better late than never.’ We have at last found 
teacher mu.st not be a lifeless note of interrogation, out that putting up ‘ Collegiate Institute,’ ‘ Semi- 
Bather he should bo the match that fires the train nary for Young, Ladies,’ ‘Academy for the Sons 
of his pupils' thoughts. Ills questions will be of Gentlemen,’ on huge brass ifiates ; furnishing 
suggestive, asked not to confound but to encourage, a large house ; or even the assumption of degrees 
‘ Paxgby scholars,’ says Dean Stanley, ‘ will at once imported from foreign univer.sities—that these 
recall those little traits, which however minute in things do not of themselves qualify people for 
themselves, will to them suggest a lively image that most responsible task of moulding the next 
of lA’ Arnold’s whf)le manner. They will remem- generation. More than thi.s, we are now aware, 
her the glance with which he looked round in the as has been said, that the mere possession 
few moments of silence before the lesson began, of knowledge does not necessarily enable one to 
and which seemed to speak his sense of his own teach. Having knowledge and imparting know- 
position and of theirs also ; the attitude in which ledge are by no moans synonymous. There is 
he stood turning over the pages of a lexicon, a knack of teaching, partly natural and partly 
with his eye fixed upon the hoy who was pausing acquired, that distinguishes the well-traiued pro- 
to give an answer ; the well-known changes of fessioual teacher from the amateur or the per- 

his voice and manner, so faithfully representing functory pedagogue. In a lettctr of inquiry 

the feeling within. They will recollect the pleased for a master, Dr Arnold Urns writes: ‘What 
look and cheerful “ Thank you,” which followed I want is a man who is a Christian and a 
upon a successful answer or translation ; the fall gentleman, an active man, and one who has 
of his countenance with its deepening severity, common-sense and understands boys. I do not 
tbe stern elevation of the eyebrows, the sudden so much care about scholarship, as he will have 
“Sit down,” which followed upon the rever.se ; the immediately under him the lowest forms in the 
courtesy and almost deference to the boys, as to school ; but yet on second thoughts, I do care 
his equals in society, so long as there was nothing about it very much, because lus pupils may be 
to ‘disturb the friendliness of their relation ; the in the highest forms, and be.sides, 1 think that 

startling earnestness with which he would check even the elements are be.sfc taught by a man who 

in a moment the slightest approach to levity has a thorough knowledge of the matter. How- 
or impertinence ; the confidence with which he ever, if one must give way, I prefer activity of 
addressed them in his half-yearly exhortation.s.’ mind and an interest in his work, to high scholar- 
Thc teacher .should know when his assistance ship, for tbe one may be acquired far more easily 
is required, and when not being required it should than the other.’ ‘Interest in bis work.' Alas! 
not be given. As much as possible should be that is precisely what many a poor teacher has 
done &!/ children themsedvos, and as little as not ; and we can point to no otlier remedy than 
possible for them. A good teacher does not think that of properly paying the teacher for his work, 
out the lesson for his pu]>ils. Bather he becomes winch as yet is far from being the ca.se, 
the cause of thinking in them, knowing as he does Unless some means bo taken to guarantee that 
that ‘Easy come, easy go’ is a saying quite as middle-class school-teachers ca?i teach, the children 
a 2 )plicable to knowledge as to wealth, ' Of course of middle and higher class people must literally 
this implies that the teacher shonld continue perish for lack of knowledge. In these days of 
himself to learn, el^e his mind would become life- competition they will inevitably be eaten up by 
less and incapable of kindling thought in othens. the fat kine of tbe working-classes that are being 
An able teacher is never satisfied with the know- so well fed in the Board School pa.stures. Pro- 
ledge he may possess at any time during his fessor Huxley’s ideal is that ‘the foot of the 
career of teaching, but keeps himself in constant educational ladder should rest in tbe gutter, and 
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its top rencli the uuiversity.’ But how la this to 
be realised, if the sons of the middle'-class ioolc 
xw to unlearned ‘.Doctors’ and are not fed, or 
even to learned ones who have never received 
any special training for their high calUng? If 
medical men who practise without duo quah” 
fication are punished, ought there not to he 
some natural selection, on the part of govern- 
ment of the fittest for teaching the niiddle-chuss, 
and some penalty for those who undertake a 
work for which they are unqualified ? 


NEARLY BURIED ALIVE. 

The lectures which have recently heen delivered 
on ‘living burials ’.in a, continental city, by a 
physician of some eminence, go to prove that such 
things happen in countries where rapid interment 
succeeds death, much more frequently than the 
generality of English people would deem possible. 

We who hold our dead so sacred, and who err 
if anything on tlie side of keeping them too long 
unburied, must naturally feel a land of horror 
creep over us when, from circumstances, we are 
brought to witness with what haste and want of 
reverence the last sad ceremonies are gone through 
in some countries where climate renders speedy 
interment after decease, an absolute necessity. I 
propose to relate three marvellous escapes from 
living burial, which happened to different members 
of the same family at different periods. The scene 
was in Italy ; the facts were related to me hy the 
daughter of two of the parties concerned ; and I 
shall teU the tale as nearly as possible as she told 
it to me. 

‘You will scarcely wonder,’ she said, ‘at my 
horror of being buried alive, when I tell you that 
a peculiar fate seems to pursue our lamily, or at 
least did pursue it in the last generation. My 
father was an only son, and from, having been 
born several years after his parents’ marriage, was 
an object of especial devotion. His mother was 
unable to nurse him herself, and a country woman 
was procured from a village at some distance from 
the chriteau where his parents resided, who was 
not only well calculated to replace the mother 
as a nurse, but was of so affectionate a disposition 
that she seemed to throw her whole soul into her 
care for the well-being of the child, and lavished 
as much affection on him as did the real mother. 
■When, the age came for weaning him, it was found 
impossible to accomplish it whilst the nurse re- 
mained with him ; and so after many terrible scenes, 
and the most, heart-breaking sorrow on her part, 
she had to go. The boy throve very well until he 
was about tlirae years old, when he was attacked by 
some childish malady, and to all appearance died. 

‘It is unnecessary to dwell on 'the distracted 
g^rief of the parents. The mother could scarcely 
be induced to leave the body, and even though 
all life was extinct, grudged every moment as it 
fiew towards the time when evert what was left 
of her darling would have to be removed for ever. 
(The time that was allowed by the government for 
■faodies to remain unburied was three days.) The 
father had given strict orders that the child’s 
nurse should not be informed of the death of her 
foster-son until after, the funeral, as he felt con- 
•vinced she would at once come to see him, and 
he dreaded the effect the eight of her grief might 
have on his already broken-hearted wife. Hoiyever, 




tho order was ill kept, and on the-, moruing of 
tho funeral, after all the gucsLi arfiwd, and 
wore grouped round tbc codlu taking lludr lad; 
farewell of tho lovely boy, in rualuHl tlio unrae, 
her hair down, In-.r dvesH all tm'n uud travid.. 
stiiiucd, her boots la-arly worn off her feet. On 
hearing the nows, she 'bad. stiii'tod oil' withnni, 
waiting for extra clotliing, witlunit; word or look 
to any one, and bud run tlie wliole night, in order 
to be in time to see her boy. As ,slio entered tlio 
room she pushed past servants and guests, and 
on reaching tho cottln seized the child, and beforn 
any ono was awaro of her intention or had 
presence of mind to prevent her, she had vanished 
with him in her arms, It was found she ha.d 
carried him off to the grenicr or garret, and had 
locked and barricaded the door. She paid no 
attention to threats or entreaties, and all attempts 
at forcing the door were equally friiitlcss. The 

f nests waited patiently, hoping that slio would 
eforo long return to her senses, and bring back 
tho child’s body for burial. 

‘ At tho end of an hoiu’ or more they heard the 
heavy furniture rolled away and the d'oor opened. 
The nurse appeared, but with no dead child in her 
arms — the little thing’s arms wove clasped lovingly 
round her neck as she pressed him to her bosom. 
The mournful assemblage was turned into one of 
joyful congratulation. The woman would never 
speak of the means she used to restore the boy to 
life ; indeed, although she became from that hour 
a resident in the family and a trusted and valued 
friend, she steadily forbore ever referring to the 
incident in which she played so important a part. 
She lived to see tho rescued oliild married and 
with a family of his own around him. 

‘The heroine of tho second anecdote was a 
first-cousin to the above ‘ rescued child ’ — a 
youug lady of thirteen or fourteen years old 
After a somewhat protracted illness she, to all 
appearance, died. The mother literally refused 
to believe it, although the doctors and the other 
inmates of the house saw no reason to doubt the 
fact. The funeral was arranged, the grave made, 
and the specified three days had come to an end. 
The mother had never left her daughter’s body j 
she had tried every available nieaus to restore her, 
but to no avail. As the hour approached for the 
ceremony to take place, slie became more and 
more distracted, and more desperate in her efforts 
to convince herself that life still lingered. As a 
last resource, she went for some strong elixir, and 
taking out of her pocket a fruit-knife with two 
blades — one blade of gold tho other of silver— pro- 
ceeded by continual working to force tlrngold blade 
between the teeth ; wdien mserted, she ponretl a 
drop of the elixir on the blade, then anotlmr ami 
Mother, and tried to make it enter tho month ; Imfc 
it seemed only to trickle back again and down tiio 
chin. Still she persevered, becoming more des- 
perate as the moments flew on to the iiouv, now so 
near, when her child was to be taken from her. 
At the very last, when she was boginuing to 
dread the very worst, she tli ought she delected 
a slight spasm in the throat ; and on closer 
examination she became aware that tho liquid was 
no longer returning, as it did at lirst. She con- 
tinued tho application, every moment feeling more 
excited and more joyfully hopeful. Presently tho 
action of swallowing became mox'o decided ; she 
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felt a feeble flutter at the heart, and before long 
the eyes ’ gradually opened, and closed again ; 
hut the breathing hecanie quietly regular, and the 
mother was satisfied that now no one would dis- 
pute the fact ; so she called her household round 
her, and proved to them the joyful fact that her 
child was restored to her, and that no funeral 
procession would leave the house that day. _ Before 
long the child fully recovered. The fruit-hnife 
with its two blades is to this day the most precious 
heirloom in the family possessions. 

‘ The recovered one lived to form a deep attach- 
ment to her cousin (the rescued hoy of the first story), 
possibly from the fact of the strange similarity in 
tlieir early history ; hut his affections were already 
engaged hy the young lady whose story we are 
now going to relate, the facts of which resemble 
somewhat those already told. This young person 
was no longer a child when death seemed to claim 
her, hut had reached the age of eighteen or nine- 
teen. She had been suffering from an infectious 
and dangerous fever, and when the crisis arrived, 
instead of rallying, she, to all appearance, died. 
It was the custom of the district in which she 
lived to dress marriageable girls as brides after 
death, and to bury them in their bridal costume. 
The young lady in question was therefore laid 
out as a bride, in a white dress, orange-flower 
wreath, and veil.' The day before the funeral, 
the most intimate friend of the deceased, who 
had been on a visit at a distance, came home, and 
insisted with floods of tears that she should bo 
allowed to see her. The mother most decidedly 
refused, explaining that her daughter had been the 
victim of an infectious fever, and that she could 
not allow the daughter of a friend to run the risk 
of catching it. The young lady persisted, and 
would not ie.ave the house ; hut the mother, much 
as it pained her, was firm iu her refusal. How- 
ever, in the evening the young friend being on the 
watch, saw the paid watcher leave the room to 
go down to her siipper, leaving the door unlocked. 
She immediately entered, and having reverently 
kissed her frieird’s pale face, knelt down by the 
side of the bed to pray. Tliere wero candle.s at 
each side of the bed at its head, and two placed 
on a table at its foot. 

‘ The poor girl was deep in her prayers, when 
suddenly, without any movement or warning, the 
dead girl sat up, and said in a sharp tone of voice : 

Qite faishb (What are you doing there?) 

Startled and horrified to the last degree, her friend 
sprang from her knees, and in trying to rush out 
of the room, upset the table on which, the candles 
were placed, and became wedged between it and 
the bed, her head downmost ! Inextricably en- 
tangled, she shrieked loudly for help. The sup- 
posed dead girl had a keen sense of the ridiculous, 
and being weakened from illness, she went off into 
a hysterical fit of laughter ; and the more her poor 
friend kicked and screamed, the more she kept 
np the duet hy peals ’of laughter. The mother 
and household hearing the noise, rushed up as 
quickly as possible. Iflie mother was the first to 
enter the room, and being a quick-witted woman, 
at once comprehended the situation ; she flew to 
her daughter, and angrily ordering her to he quiet ' 
and not laugh at her Mend’s misfortune, she 
pressed her to her bosom, and hastily tearing off 
Avreath and veil, dropped them on the floor and 


kicked them^ under the bed ; then calling assistance, 
she carried the girl into another room and put her 
to bed. The doctor, who had been at once sent for, 
ordered her to he taken from home without delay, 
and they started as soon as was possible. She 
perfectly recovered ; but strangely enough, could 
never call to mind the startling events of her 
return to life. .She aftenvards married the gmtle- 
man who was the hero of the first story. He’r poor 
friend, when extricated from her unpleasant posi- 
tion, '^as quite delirious ; she had a nervous fever, 
of which she nearly died, and she never entirely 
recovered from the shock her friend’s sudden 
return to life had given her.’ 

On writing to the lady who related these anec- 
dotes for permission to publish, she says: ‘You 
are at liberty to make what use you like of our 
family story, on condition you do not mention 
names of family or places ; hut you may add, that 
all three who were so nearly buried alive, lived 
to be very old — my father to eighty-four, my 
mother and aunt to seventy-six, retaining their 
health, rare intelligence, and to a wonderful 
extent, their personal beauty, to the last.’ 


THE PRIVATE SOLDIER. 

The condition of the enlisted recruit has been very 
much improved since the Crimean War, both 
morally and physically. Step by step, first in one 
direction, then in another, the terms of his con- 
tract with his country have all been modified to 
his advantage. During Lord Cardwell’s administra- 
tion, he personally spared no pains to attract to 
the army a superior stamp of men. He certainly 
succeeded. At the present moment, for example, 
there is hardly a single cavalry regiment in 
which one commission (and in some regiments 
more than one commission) is not held hy a man 
who lias risen from the ranks. ‘ The ranker ’ is no 
longer looked down upon hy his brother-officers ; 
snohbisin of this sort is stamped out ; and the 
respect due to the individual character of a man is 
increased rather than otherwise if he happens to 
have risen hy sheer merit. The staff-officers 
of the army are very dependent upon their 
non-commissioned officers, and respect them very 
much ; and — as every one knows — the non-com- 
missioned officer is simply the apt recruit pro- 
moted as soon as he has shewn of what stuff he is 
made. The writer knows certain men who exercise 
a directing influence over important principles of 
army organisation— exercising it too in consulta- 
tion with the highest in the land— who only a 
few years ago were simply non-commissioned 
officers. 

Now the pecuniary position of a soldier depends, 
as in other professions, upon his qualifications. 
Hodge enlists from the plough’s tail, can neither 
read nor write, and is a densely stupid fellow. He, 
however, at once finds himself thus situated : his 
pay is eighteen pounds five shillings a year ; his 
provisions, his lodgings, firing and light, furniture, 
clothing and medical attendance, are all found 
; fqr him ; and his only necessary out-goings 'for 
laundress, grocery and beer, additions to tlm 
regulated ration, monthly hair-cutting, &c. are six 
pounds a year ; recouped, however, hy pay for 
good conduct to the extent of thirty shillings a 
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year. Ilodf^e’s cost to fclie country for tlio items 
nientioiied is forty pounds a year. But when it is 
stated that his daily three-quarters of a pound of 
boneless Jirst-elass meat and two i)onnds of bread 
is of tlie estimated value of sixpence only, or nine 
oiinds two shillings and sixpence a year j when 
is clothing is esthnated at only three pounds^ a 
year, and his housing and firing, &e. at only six 
pounds a year — it is obvious that Hodge could not 
maintain himself in the self-same necessaries of 
life for so small a sum as forty pounds a year. lu 
other words, his position is worth much more to 
him than it actually costs the country. He falls 
sick, and has the host advice, the best nursing, the 
most suitable medicines irrespective of cost, and is ■ 
treated in a hospital built with the latest sanitary 
improvements. Bor the capital spent upon these 
hospitals and barracks, not a penny is included in 
onr estimate of forty pounds as the soldier’s cost. 
Nor does Hodge serve on for life, or even for 
twenty-one years,, as his forefathers in the army did, 
and then retire upon a trill ing pension. The Short 
Enlistment Act, passed by Lord Cardwell in 1870, i 
has blotted out tlm possible advantage of pension, 
but it has substituted a positive eouivalont. Our 
erstwhile clod-hopper is only with his regiment 
for six years. Having enjoyed the advantages 
to be derived from daily associations with his, col- 
leagues ; having profited at the hands of the regi- 
mental schoolmasters and the gymnasium, instruc- 
tors j having enjoyed in the regimental library 
and recreation rooms (fitted with billiard-tables, 
stocked with chess-men, dominoes, &c.) all the 
advantages of a plain club-house, with which a good 
savings-bank is connected, ha is discharged. With 
what 1 With one pound and his travelling expenses 
to his village home ; a second piound for the two 
good-conduct stripes he may (and should) have 
earned ; with some trade at his fingers’ ends, taught 
him in the army workshops ; and master of upwards 
of fifty pounds which, if he has been a provident 
fellow, he will have saved. And furthermore with 
sixpence a day besides for another six years, during 
which he may, in the event of national emergency, 
be called back to his old position. It is true that 
all tins supposes Hodge to be a prudent man ; and if 
ha is only prudent and nothing more, he can’t fail 
to land liiinself thus ; whilst if his intelligence 
is impiovingj he will probably reap the greater 
advantages of promotion to the non-commissioned 
ranks. 

Take the case, however, of a smarter man who 
enlists. Instead of choosing an infantry regiment, 
say he goes into the transport department, now 
called the .A.rray Service Corps ; there he will get 
quite thirteeir pounds a year more . in pay. Or 
suppose he should prefer being in the rear of an 
army in action, and has a turn for nursing the 
sick and wounded ; he is about ten pounds a year 
better off than the infantry soldier, and is espe- 
cially well fed ; besides, he may be apt at learning 
to componird proscriptions, and thus earn another 
eighteen to twenty-seven pounds a year. If a man 
handy at anything at all like a trade, or with any 
clerical ability, goes into the Engineers, he is 
certain of making sixteen pounds a year more than 
his colleague in the Infantry. 

The foregoing facts and figures represent only 
the minimum value of the position of a soldier of 
good character. Beyond these, an intelligent well- 
conducted young man may confidently hope to 


secure extra pay of nine to cightonn pounds 
a year for extra duty. _ .He may erpudly rely 
upon some promotinn iiic.vi’iUiing his iniinme ; 
many of the .sergoauts fill ai>]toiutiuents for wliich, 
in uildition to the pay of their rank, they draw 
twenty to fifty poumlM a year. 

Fuller detailH are given in three paiTuunontary 
papers issued on the motion of Mr Pell ; Nos, 
18i5, 183, and 190, Session 1878. Twopence will 
purchase the three. 


HOT SriltNGS NKW 5iKanA^!D. 

In the last annual lleport of the Oolonial 
Museum, Wellingtoir, New Zealand, analy-ses are 
given of the water of fifteen liot springs iii the 
Rotorua district, accompanied by descriptions 
wdiich in some instances are very romax'kalilo. 
For example, Tapui Te Kontu, a pool eighty feet 
deep, with a temperature of 90 to 100 degrees, 
with westerly or southerly winds ; but if a change 
to north or east takes place, the water rises four 
feet, and the temperature to 180 degrees, I’nri- 
Koro is a water-fall with a temperature of .90 to 
120 degrees, ih great repute among the Ar.'iori.s for 
the cure of all cutaneous diseases. Kuirau, 136 
to 1.66 degree.^, is so soft that clothe.s can be washed 
in it without the use of soap. Koroteoteo, _ a 
boiling spring, 214 degrees, is known as the ‘ Oil- 
Bath.’ Kauwhanga, a powerful sulnlmr-batli, boars 
the name of ‘ Pain-lviller.’ Ti Kutc, the Great 
Spring, three-quarters of an aero in extent, boiling 
furiously, and always throwing olf great clouds of 
steam, is ‘reported to be wonderfully efficacious 
in cases of rhcumati.sin and cutaneous diseases,’ 
With such an abundance of medicinal waters, 
New Zealand will some day attract patients from 
afar, and rival our Bath, Buxton, and Harrogate. 


A U T U M N. 

On 1 not upon thy fading fields and fells 
In such rich gat-h doth Autumn come to thee, 

My home ! hut o’er thy jnoiuitnhi.s and. thy dells 
His foot-steps fall, slowly and solomvJy. 

Nor flower nor hud remaineth tliero to him, 

Save the faint-hreathing ro.se, that round the year 
Its crimson buds and palo soft blossoms dim 
In lowly beauty comstautly doth woai*. 

O’er yellow stuhhlo hands, in mantle hrowu, 

He wanders through the wan October light, 

Still as he gocth slowly stripping down 
The garlands gx-eon that were the Spring’s delight. 
At morn and eve, thin silver vapours rise 
Around his path ; but sometimes at mid-day 
Ho looks along tho hills with gentle eyes, 

That make the sallow woods and fields seem gay. 

Yet something of sad sovereignty ho hath ; 

A sceptre crowned with berries ruby rod ; 

And the cold, sobbing wind bostrew.s his jiatli 
"With withered leaves, that rustle ’neath hi.s tread ; 
And round him still, in melancholy state, 

Sweet, solemn sounds of death and of decay, 

In slow and hushed attendance, ever wait, 

Telling how all thing, s fair must pass away, 
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in the pharmacopojia. What we specially draw 
attention to are its mischievous effects on the 
youths growing into manhood. It tends to a 
weakening of the intellectual system, which to all 


BOY-SMOKER S. 

A LEARNED Professor of Medicine in one of our 
universities some time ago made the remark to us 
that those students who passed through his hands 
rarely succeeded iu distinguishing themselves 
if they were habitual smokers of tobacco. The 
smoking of cigars or pipes seemed to dull their 
faculties, and to have the effect of preventing them 
from sedulously gathering facts sufUcieut to excel 
at examinations for degrees. We repeat the 
remarlc as we heard it, and submit it for con.sidera- 
tion. Perhaps other professors equally candid and 
observant might have a similar tale to tell. 

As is pretty generally known, the smoking of 
tobacco has a certain intoxicating effect. It soothes 
the nervous system, and in cases of poor living 
it lulls the craving of a hungry stomach without 
in any degree feeding the animal system. Men 
who happen to be inclosed in a coal-mine, and 
are perishing for lack of food, are stated to have 
protracted life by a few consoling whiffs of 
tobacco. In cases of this nature, smoking may 
he allowable as a positive necessity; but we 
cannot perceive the slightest reason for this in- 
dulgence in ordinary circumstances. As nsually 
observed, smoking is a vice, like dram-clrinking. 
It is taken up in a spirit of idleness, without a 
vestige of excuse. We need say little of its waste- 
fulness of means, though that must be very con- 
siderable. 


who have to make their waiy in the world ought 
to be exposed to no such blighting influence. 

It i.s scarcely necessary to point out the fact 
that tobacco-smoking pollutes the breath, damages 
the teeth, and weakens the digestive organs. In 
not a single feature, as a common 


indulgence, 

is it commendable, but very much the reverse. 
It disposes to inactivity and carelessness. Eew 
habitual smokers attain to eminence in business. 
Farmers given to smoking are nsitally the latest in 
As publicly exhibited, the 
the streets has 


getting in their crops, 
joractice is odious. Smoking iu 
become a downright nuisance, for passengers are 
compelled to inhale the fumes, whether of cigars 
or pipes, disgorged by smokers. In steam-vessels 
the nuisance has risen to something absolutely 
, intolerable. We believe it is often the cause of 
, destructive Arcs iu dwellings, warehouses, farm- 
i yards, and ships. In oiir voyage to America in 
a steam-vessel some years since, we were not a 
little surprised and horrified to observe the reck- 
less indifference with which certain passengers 
threw down the still-burning ends of cigars and 
matches on the deck — a practice which strangely 
enough did not seem to incur the reprobation of 
the offleers on duty. 

Within our recollection, few but those of middle 
, or old ago smoked. The practice has now beeix 
imitated by the young. Boys of ten years old arc 
seen with pipes in their mouths, and lads at the 
differeirt colleges think it manly to have smoking- 
parties. It appears to us that writers on matters 
of public health have been singularly remiss in not 
denouncing the mischievous effects of smoking on 
youth. We hear plentifully of the ruinous effects 
of liquid intoxicants, but little of the injury com- 
mitted on the youthful body or mind by drugging 
with tobacco. The German authorities, as we 
learn by a correspondence in Ths Times, have at 
length become alive to the pestilent evil. Tliey 
would probably not have troubled themselves on 


The government duties alone exigible 
on the tobacco used in the United Kingdom 
amount to about nine millions annually ; and if 
we add the cost of the article, the yearly tobacco 
bill to smokers probably reaches the sum-total of 
twenty millions. Wo have heard of instances of 
yoxiths in fashionable life who yearly smoke fifty 
pounds’ worth of cigars, and doubtless there are 
many whose outlay must be far greater. Among 
the less affluent classes, the habitual expenditure 
on tobacco cannot but encroach on available means 
of living, and often when the outlay can be ill 
spared. Viewed as a narcotic, tobacco may be 
presumed to be of some value medically, though 
we have never heard what are its actual merits 
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the subject, but for a political reason. In Germany, 
all males from their birth are enrolled to be 
soldiers, and the discovery^ is made that the yoxxths 
Tvho are about to take their turn in. the ranks have 
been weakened by smoking. ‘ The State/ as is 
observed, ‘must havo a nation of soldiers. Smok- 
ing is believed, to be ruinous to the constitution of 
the young. It weakens the powers of the stomach 
at that important crisis of our development when 
the largest quantities of food have to be assimilated 
to build up the grovring frame, It lowers the 
vitality of the body, and afleeta the action of the 
heart. Muscle, energy, endurance, indeed all that 
makes the man and me soldier, are thus at stake. 
The youthful nature is more susceptible of such 
( injurious influences, and the young may be said 
to make or unmake themselves by their own 
habits. The German physicians appear to have 
arrived at the conclusion, no doubt on the proof 
of facts^ that a young tobacco-smoker unmakes 
and in a manner destroys himself, and incapji- 
citates himself for the defence of his country,’ 
As a result, the police in certain towns have had 
orders to forbid all lads tnder sixteen years of age 
to smoko in the streets, and to punish the offence 
by fine or imprisonment. As the Germans might 
be called a nation of smokers, with a correspondent 
amount of dreaminess in their constitution, we 
await with soma interest to hear the outcome of 
this new and judicious course of policy. 

In reference to the foregoing observations on 
the discouragement of tobacco-smoking in Ger- 
many, a corre.spoudent gives his own experience. 

‘ I may mention/ he says, ‘ that while travelling 
last month on a Danish steamer, I had much 
conversation on various subjects with a Belgian 
medical man, who informed me that he was then 
engaged, at the request of the Belgian government, 
on a journey of observation and inquiry as to 
the causes of colour-blindness, an oeular affection 
which, he said, is occasioning increasing anxiety, 
not merely in his own country, but especially in 
Germany, from its influence upon railway and 
other accidents, and also, to some extent, upon 
military inefficiency. I asked the question—- 
“ What, so far as your investigations nave pro- 
ceeded, appears to be the main cause of this 
colour-blindness 1 ” Ho replied : “ The too general 
and excessive use of tobacco." ’ 

We have only touched on this important sub- 
ject, The odious practice of tobacco-smoking by 
the young concerns the national welfare, and is 
worthy of very general consideration. Every one 
in his sphere is called on as a , matter of moral 
obligation to do what lies in his power to dis- 
countenance and abate a practice so needless and 
reprehensible. w. c. 

THE HAMILTONS. 

CEAPTJER VIIX.— WILD-DUOK ISLAND. 
Beetie’s little sister was born in March; and 
although Mrs Maloney had taken up her abode 
at Hamilton for some weeks, for nearly a fort- 
night Jack saw very little of Phyllis, whose time 
was fully occupied in nursing her sister and attend- 
ing to the wants of the whole household. It was 
therefore with feelings of unmingled satisfaction 
that he found her, one April afternoon, sitting 
, quieriy in the veranda in BoberPs easy-charr, her 


hands folded in her Jap, her eyes gazing dreamily 
at the waiter, and u look of leisure about lier that 
was unusual, 

‘lam so glad to see you utioeeupied, riiyllis,’ 
he said as he came up to her, ‘ ,I b st'.oms such a 
long time since we had a <;iui(it chat.’ 

‘ Well, for the m^xt .hour ,1. have really nothing 
to do/ she replied, smiliug. ‘ Bessie is on the 
parlour sofa ; and she sent me out he.i'o with strict 
injunctions to rest.’ 

‘ Could you rest as well in the boat, if 1 were 
to row 'i ’ asked Jack. 

‘ Quito as well ; better, I tbink. Where are you 
going ? ’ 

‘Oh, I just thought of cruising about for a 
little/ he answered, and shooting some birds for 
Bessie. She likes wild-duck ; does she not'?’ 

‘ If you will shoot a few, I will answer for her 
liking them/ returned Phyllis, who tripped away 
for her bonnet ; while Jack went into the parlour 
to welcome Bessie back to it, and to have, a peep 
at the little unconscious atom of humanity nestling 
in her breast. 

‘ And to think that this will bo a woman somo 
day,’ he said laughingly ; * with Ml a woman’s 
capacity for good or evil, with power to make the 
happiness or misery of some man’s life !/ 

‘The happiness, I hope,’ said Bessie, looking 
up with a soft mist of gladness iu her blue 
eyes. 

‘I am sure of that if she takes after her 
mother — and aunt. I am going to take Phyllis 
out on the lake for an hour; can you spare 
her?’ 

‘ I shall bo very glad, Jack. She wants a rest ; 
for the last few weeks she has worked really loo 
hard. Do you know I have nearly persuaded 
Judy Maloney to shut up her own house and 
come to live hero altogether ?’ 

‘ A very good idea.’ 

I ‘Yes, Phyllis would have more time then to 
devote to reading and boating and ihliug and all 
the things she^ likes. Though she is so ungrudging 
in her devotion to me, 1 know she misses all 
that.’ 

‘ She has the most chfunningly unscdfish temper 
I ever met with in my life/ e.xelaiined Jack, with 
such earnestness that the colour mounted to Ids 
brow. 

‘ I am glad he has found that out,’ mused Bessie, 
as she looked out at the window and saw the two 
tall handsome figures wend slowly down toward.-? 
the water together, ‘Sometimes I fancy that be 
does not thoroughly appreciate Pfiyllis. She is 
such a curious mixture — now of sweetness, now of 
determination. But oh!’ she wound up with a 
feminine instinct, ‘I wish she wouldn’t wear 
those horrid sun-bonnets !’ 

It was an exquisite day, one of those days of 
early autumn when our Au.stralian climate is 
absolutely perfect. The first sh ravens of rain had 
fallen a day or two before, and the islands were 
clothed with a flush of emerald green. Overhead 
was a blue sky, in which, white lleccy clouds 
sailed slowly ; a soft delici(iU8 breezo was wafted 
from the south, and the air seemed full of wild 
sweet odours. Jack had laid his gun in the bottom 
of the boat, and had talcou the oars, while Phyllis 
presided at the rudder. The plash of the oars 
and the musical rustle of the reeds had for her 
an undefined, exquisite charm. 
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‘How delightful to he out again,’ she said, 
drawing a long breath. ‘Everything looks so 
green and fresh now.’ 

‘ I should like to be allowed to judge better of 
your gladness,’ remarked Jack with great gravity. 

‘How ? In what way ?’ she asked, perplexed. 

‘Well, I suppose you are glad; but as you 
persist in wearing bonnets that completely hide 
your face, I can only judge your sentiments by 
your voice.’ 

Phyllis laughed a low satisfied laugh. She was 
not in the least sorry that the rosy flush which 
suffused her fair face was hidden from those bright 
black eyes of her companion, 

‘ Wliere are we going V she asked. 

‘ What do you call that low purple islaud : 
lying out there 1 ’ returned Jack. ' 

‘Oh, we call that Wild-duck Island; there are j 
always so many birds there.’ 

‘Well, that will suit nicely,’ he said, turning 
the boat in that direction. ‘ We want birds ; and 
I have been haunted for some time by a desire 
to visit that island.’ 

‘Do you think we shall be back in time for 
tea 1 ’ asked Phyllis. ‘ It is a good way off.’ 

‘ I daresay we shall be pardoned if we are not,’ 
he answered gaily. ‘ It isn’t often you and I set 
off on an expedition together, Phyllis.’ 

Chattering and langhing like two children out 
for a holi^aj, Jack’s strong arms made the 
boat cut rapidly through the water. The drops 
that fell from his oars Hushed like diamonds 
in th,e sunlight ; far away the hills stood out 
softly blue against the sky. Everything seemed 
fresh and young and hoautiful, like themselves. 
It was one of those rare and precious hours 
when young souls forget everything for a time 
except their own happiness. Eor though those two 
had as yet never breathed a word of love, they 
were beginning to be shyly conscious that they 
were more to one another than aught in the world 
besides. 

Gradually the island, which had looked purple 
in the distance, began to assume a green flush 
of colour as they drew near it. It was a long 
low island, rising slightly in the centre, and slop- 
ing on all sides gently towards the water. Here 
and there along the edges grew the dark sharp- 
leaved tea-tree, and everywhere tall reeds bent 
and rustled in the shallower water, . Its sole 
inhabitants were a few sheep, belonging to Kobert, 
which led a free and happy existence on their 
small lonely home. One of them had two snow- 
white lambs by her side, and the pretty creatures, 
tame from their very isolation, stood quite still, 
staring in surprise at the iutrudens on their 
domain. Phyllis thought they would allow^^ her 
to stroke them ; hut when she was almost within 
reach, they sprang off to a little distance and i 
stood staring once more. Jack remarked that the , 
island certainly deserved its name, for hundreds 
of wild-ducks rose from the rushes on every side 
only to settle down again on the water. 

Seated on a grassy knoll that overlooked the 
lake and commanded a prospect of their own 
island, the two adventurers became wrapped in 
the beauty of the scene. 

‘ This is quite the prettiest view of Hamilton I 
have yet seen, Phyll. I should like to have this 
scene photographed, to send homo to some of my 
old Mends.’ 


‘I wish I could sketch,’ interposed Phyllis 
regretfully. ‘The sight of those lovely tints and 
lines always -vvakens in me a strong desire to be 
able to reproduce them. But I have never had 
a chance of learning.’ 

‘I think I know enough of the rudiments of 
: drawing to be able to teach you,’ returned her 
companion, smiling. ‘I have no gift in that way; 
but perhaps you may have the genius that I lack, 
and he able to put my theories into practice.’ 

‘ 0 how delightful that would be ! ’ exclaimed 
Phyllis with sparkling eyes. ‘ But tell me, w’-onld 
it not be giving you a great deal of trouble ? ’ 

‘I think not,’ said Jack. ‘You will not he a 
stupid pupil, I know. It will he a pleasant 
employment for those winter evenings tliat are 
coming on. I believe I have a colour-hox and 
pencils somewhere amongst my belongings.’ 

He could hardljr have proposed anything more 
charming to Phyllis. The girl had a positive thirst 
for knowledge of all sorts, which owing to circum- 
stances, the loneliness of her home, and its distance 
Ixom any town where she could procure masters, 
she found it difficult to satisfy. 

She was meditating on the charming suggestion, 
when Jack, who had strolled to a little distance, 
came back to her, holding in his hand a curious 
round black ball. ‘ I have found a curiosity,’ he 
said, holding it out for her to look at. ‘The 
skull of something. What is it ? ’ 

‘ Oh, don’t you know 1 Why, that is a black- 
fellow’s skull. There are numbers of them on this 
island. We think the place must have been used 
as a burying-ground by the natives at one time ; 
but it must have been long ago.’ 

‘How very strange ! ’ said Jack, turning over the 
curious relic of mortality he held in his hands and 
examining it attentively. ‘ How small it is, and 
how curiously shaped — almost lilce the skull of a 
baboon.’ 

‘ It is very much weather-worn,’ said Phyllis. 

‘ I suppose they have quite given up using Ibis 
place now ? ’ he asked. 

‘ Yes ; quite. In fact no natives have been 
seen in this neighbourhood for a long time. I am 
glad of it, for I confess to a sliriukin" from them 
which I cannot comiuer, though I ieol it to be 
wrong. After all, they are human creatures — like 
ourselves.’ 

‘Doubtful ! ’ mused Jack, sinilinm as he mentally 
contrasted the glorious creature beside him, with 
her fair skin and deep-blue eyes, and golden-brown 
hair, with the few wretched blacks he had seen on 
the outskirts of some of the townships during his 
journey from the coast. ‘ No,’ he went on aloud, 
at the conclusion of his meditations ; ‘ I very much 
doubt if they can ho called human creatures — ^liko 
ourselves. But as that is a question it would take 
us some hours to discuss, and as the sim is just 
about to Bcl^ we shall postpone it in the ineau- 
time. W.ill you stay here for a little, Avliilc I 
go and have a shot at the ducks?’ Smiling a 
glad assent, .her companion rose from the griuss, 
where he had thrown himself nearly at her 
feet. ‘ Take care of my black-follow’s skull ! ’ 
said he. 

‘Why, what use is the ugly thing ? ’ she asked, 
laughing. 

‘ I am going to take it home and stick it up in, 
my room, that I may loolr, at it occasionally and 
meditate on the shortness of life. l\Ieaiiwhilo 
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yon may airrase youraolf by hunting for a couplo 
of nice cross-bones to stick under it, if you 
like/ 

l^hyllis watched him march slowly clown to the 
water’s edge and step into the hoat, which ho 
hacl moored to a convenient tree-stump, and then 
she saw him pull out among the reeds, whore 
lio waited qrrietly for a shot. Half laughing 
to herself at his whimsical request, she rose and 
strcdled away up to the highest point of the island, 
searching from side to side as she went for suitable 
materials of which to form the ‘cross-bones’ he 
had spoken of. It was rather a curious occupation 
for that bright young girl on that lovely evening, • 
with the golden waters quivering all about her, 
the green grass under her feet, a young crescent 
moon shewing faintly in the sky overhead ; but 
the contrast hardly struck her at the time. They 
were so old, those relics of humanity, it was 
almost like searching for the fossil remains of an 
extinct race. Had they indeed been, men, whoso 
bones lay here ? Had those small curiously shaped 
skulls contained brains of the same ' quality as 
those which could grasp the wonders of scienec, 
plan cathedrals and bridges, and conquer Nature 
by utilising her migbtiest forces ? Or had they 
been but a half-developed race of beings, half 
human, half animal, who had man’s instinct to 
hunt and fish, and the wilder animals’ instinct to 
roam homeless over the vast and desolate terri- 
tories of the land, then undiscovered by any 
civilised nation ? 

Thus musing, the girl had ascended to the very 
crowm of the island, and was descending the slope 
ou the opposite side to which Jack and she hud 
been sitting, when all at once she caii<fht sight 
of something which banished everything from her 
mind for the time, except a sudden feeling of 
surprise mingled with something like fear. Just 
at the foot of the slope whore she was stand- 
ing, and almost concealed by a dark thick clump 
of tea-trees, was a square space bare, of grass, 
surrounded by a rude fence of ent boughs. She 
knew at once what it was, for though she had 
never seen anything like it before, she had heard 
Bobert describe a similar inclosure. It was a 
black-fellow’s grave. Not of the same date hy 
any means as those old-world remains about which 
Jack and she bad been speculating : this inclosure, 
though rude, was evidently but a few months old ; 
and jvhen, after a long pause, she persuaded her- 
self to go closer to it, she saw traces which led 
her to believe that it might be more recent still ; 
for inside the rough fence there were stains, which 
Phyllis linew, as she glanced at them with a strange 
sickening feeling, could have only one origin. 
What the peculiar ceremonies of the blacks were, 
she did not know ; but she had heard dark hints 
from Judy Maloney and some of the other women 
on the island, which spoke horrors. 

When had this lonely grave been made? she 
asked herself, as she gazed at it, her face a goodi 
deal paler than it had been a little while ago. 

• What whim or observance had led them to bring 
their dead here to this old burying-ground, which 
had seemingly been unused for centuries ? Was 
this the grave of some dead chief among them, 
and had they brought him here in obedience 
to' some of the weird traditions of their race ? 
However it was, they had come quietly, for no 
canoes had been that part of the lake, 
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and no blacks hud ]) 0 eii seen in the neighbourhood 
for a long time. Once, when the place was iirat 
colonised, a wild. tvi])e had .haunted their old 
hunting-grounds for a tiun’, ; but they bad long 
since gone far into the iuterior ; or perhaiis some 
of them had strayed into the ludghbouihund of 
tho towns and become dcnuoralised, as the blacks 
BO quickly (let. At anymte, tliey wetn gone as 
a people, and the wliite man cultivated the 
ground once hold hy tlm aborigines. 

Welcome now was Jack’s loud c.h'ar ‘'('.ooi(',’ 
which hailed from tho other side of the island. 
Tho loneliness and silence ol' the place were 
becoming oppressive to tho girl, and yet it exor- 
cised a weird sort of fascination which had made 
her linger. 

Her answering ‘cooie’ came faintly to his ear 
as he sat in the boat waiting for her, and presently 
he saw her appear over the crown of the lull and 
hasten down the slope towards him. 1'iic evening 
air^ had brought tho colour back to her cheeks 
before she reached tho boat ; but lor some f.inio 
after she was seated, and they were rawing home- 
wards, Jack noticed tlnit his fair companion was 
unusually silent, as if preoccupied with, senne 
absorbing tliought, 

‘ The skull ! ' she exclaimed suddenly j ‘ I have 
forgotten it/ 

‘Nei'er mind, Phyll. We can go back for it 
some day,’ he answered. But I do not think they 
ever did. . . .. 

ohapteh IX.— a?nia .deadly toy. 

I do not know why it was that Phyllis did not 
tell what she had seen, either to Jack or Eobert, 
till long afterwards, when it was too late to be of 
use. Perhaps it was that she convinced herself 
that as tbe blacks bad come and gone so silently, 
without shewing themselves to any of the white 
people near, they could mean no mischief, and 
therefore another visit was not to be apprehended. 
But the more likely explanation of htu’ silence is, 
that the sight of the lonely grave, tlie perfect 
silence and solitude of the place, had touched 
her nerves painfully, and that she shrank from 
speaking of it to any one. At anyrate, she never 
did speak till long afterwards. 

But a few days after their visit to Wild-duck 
Island, something happened which troubled and 
perjilexed James Hamilton in an nncomfortable 
manner. PIo had gone out with Bobort imme- 
diately after breakfast, and remembering during 
the forenoon that he had left something which ho 
required in his own room, he went back to the 
house to get it. lie had always known that 
Phyllis attended to the keeping of his room in 
order ; hut not generally being’ at home at the 
time when she did so, ho had never found her 
there until to-day, when entering suddenly, ho 
saw her standing by his toilet-table, holding some- 
thing in her hand wliich she wjis regarding atten- 
tively. It was a little revolver, not more than 
six inches long, but so beautifully made, that 
though capable of accounting for six men’s lives, it 
was light enough to be used by a woman or even 
a child. The deadly toy had lain half-forgotten 
at the bottom of Jack’s portmanteau till the even- 
ing before, when, while looking for tbe colour- 
box he had spoken of to Phyllis, ho had taken it 
out and cleaned it. 
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‘Phyllis! what are you doing with, that?’ he 
said rather sharply, for he disliked seeing such a 
thing in her hands. 

‘ .1 was thinking,’ she replied, slowly, and looking 
up at him without a shade of embarrassment on 
her face, ‘ how easily I could (ire this.’ 

‘ IVIiat an idea ! ’ he said smiling, as he gently 
took the weapon from the girl’s luiud, ‘ Women 
have no business with sucli things. It was careless 
of me to leave it lying there, though,’ 

‘ I wish you would shew me how it works,’ she 
said without noticing either his smile or the half- 
jjetulance which accompanied it. 

‘ Why, wdiat would be the use of your knowing 
that ? ’ W ' 

‘ I should like to know. Do shew me,’ she urged. 

And with a sort of impatience, he e.'iplained to 
her how the revolving principle acted. ‘'Will 
that do now, Miss Curiosity ? ’ he asked. ‘ Or is 
there airything else you would like ?’ 

‘Tes ; I should like you to give me this.’ 

‘ What an odd taste you have, Phyllis 1 Do you 
mean that .you want the pistol for your own, to 
keep?’ 

‘ Yes ; I want the pistol for my own, to keep,’ 
she answered unblnshingly. 

‘There are other things I wonld_ rather give you 
for my fu’St present,’ he said, looking at her atten- 
tively. ‘For instance, the colour-box I shewed 
you last night.’ 

‘I didn’t mean to ask for a present. And I 
suppose this is worth a good deal of money. 
But if you will lend it to me that will do q^uite 
as well.’ 

‘ I’hyllis ! ’ he exclaimed, flushing with vexation, 
‘you use your powers of persuasion mercilessly, 
for you know I cannot refuse you this or anything 
else I have ? There ; take it ; hut I would rather 
give you anything else.’ 

‘And I would rather have this,’ she persisted, ! 
smiling, and accepting it from his hand. 

He went to his portmanteau and drew out a 
mahogany case. ‘ You will find everything belong- 
ing to it there,’ he said, ‘ but I entreat you to be 
cautious how you play with the deadly toy and 
without another word he left the room. 

Phyllis stood looking after him in silence for 
more than a minute, aud there was a suspicion of 
moisture in her dark-blue eyes, and of a quiver in 
the lines of her heantiful lips. Then she went 
quietly to her own room and put her new acquisi- 
tion out of sight, hut not till she had examined it 
thoroughly once more, and satisfied herself that 
she understood its way of working. 

CHAMEU S.— THE BLACKS. 

The month of May came in with such heavy 
rains that Jack began to understand how it was 
that a country could he fertile and yet rainless for 
mo.re than half the year, ‘ At home in Scotland,’ 
he said, accosting his brother, ‘the rain keeps 
coming down in a fashion all the year through. 
Here we have it all at once ; that is the difference. 
I;tiiink I almost prefer this way, though it is very 
unpatriotic to say so.’ ■ 

‘ Not at all,’ Robert answered. ‘ Keep your 
patriotism for your new country, and think that 
everything Australian is best ! ’ 

There was comparatively little farm-work to he 
done at this season, though it seemed q,uite enough 


to keep every one busy. And Robert took it into 
his head that a new jetty was required at a certain 
spot at the other end of the island, ■ and that 
after the first heavy rains were past and a few 
days of bright weather had set in, was a capital 
time to build it. For a day or two Jack and he 
were busily employed in trimming posts and planks 
into shape ; then one morning the materials were 
all hoisted into a great dray which Robert drove, 
while Jack rode beside the team on his own 
gray horse. It was very early in the morning, 
scarcely daylight, when they set out ; their dinner 
was packed, up and stowed away in the dray, for 
they did not intend to he home till late in the 
evening. 

Phyllis the ever useful, stood at the door to 
speed their departure ; and as they waved their 
temporfiry adieus, she could not but own to just 
a soupqon of loucliness as she turned into the 
house again. Judy Maloney had left the farm 
for her owm cottage only two days before. 
She was to return and to stay permanently as a 
household help, in the course of a week or two j 
but qirior to doing so, it was necessary that she 
should arrange the affairs of her own smaU 
domicile, anil make ready all her belongings 
for transfer to the comfortable rooms which Mr 
Hamilton had prepared for her and her husband 
just behind his own house. So, as things hap]j^ned, 
rhyllis was quite alone in the house with Bessie 
and the two children. The inorning passed 
quickly ; Bessie was dressed, and Phyllis helped 
to dress the two little ones, and then went to pre- 
pare breakfast for them. Then there were all the 
innumerable things to he done necessary for the 
comfort of a household; bread to hake, _ meat to 
prepare for cooking, sweeping and dusting, and 
cleaning of di-slies ; aud by the time tho.se things 
were all accomplished the sun was high in the 
heavens, and it was almost time to think about 
dinner. 

Phyllis went into the parlour to see how Bessie 
and the children were getting on, and to rest 
for a few minutes. All three looked very happy 
and comfortable ; the little lady was sound asleep 
in her pretty bassinet ; and IBertie was absorbed 
in a box of bricks, which his father had brought 
Inm after his last visit to the now store at Glen 
Assynt, -and which had been a constant source 
of delight to the little boy ever since. Bessie 
was quietly sewing, preparing some of the warm 
garments necessary for her liousehold during the 
coming winter. Her clever fingers made nearly 
everything that was worn at Hamilton Farm, 
though she was not strong enough to overtake 
much of the housework. 

‘Are you tired, dear?’ asked Phyllis, coming 
to her sister’s side aud stooping down to kiss her. 

! There was something in the girl’s love for her 
delicate and gentle sister that was perhaps more 
! like the love of a strong and gentle man for a 
woman, than the love of one woman for another, 
i She always thought of Bessie as of one avIio was | 
I to be guai'ded from fatigue or danger of any kind, 
who was to he kept from anxiety if possible, and 
shielded from harm. Indeed hud Bessie not been 
what sbe was — the most loving and unselfish of 
women — Robert and Phyllis might have spoilt 
her just a little between them. But as it was, 
her every thought and wish was for the happiness 
of those vvho ioved her, and whom she loved so 



heartily in return ; and her "beautiful and gentle 
nature bloomed like a rare and exquisite flower 
in the atmosphere of tenderness by which she 
was surrounded. ^ 

‘ Have the children been good V Phyllis asked, 
as she touched Bessie’s soft hair caressingly. ‘I. 
meant to have come in earlier, and to have helped 
yon with them, but I found so much to do in 
the Idtchen,’ 

‘They have been as good as gold,’ answered 
Bessie feghtly. ‘ Bertie grows quite a companion 
with his little talk.’ 

‘Bless him! He is auntie’s own boy^l’ said 
Phyllis, taking the little fellow, from his play, 
and tossing him up and down in her strong arms, 
making him laugh and shout with delight. Still 
holding the child in her arms, she opened the 
front-door and went out into the veranda. The 
air felt sweet after the rain, with that newly 
washed freshness which is so delicious. The 
islands lay like great emeralds in the water, so 
covered were they by their new mantle of living 
green j the sun shone brightly down on the lake, 
and everywhere there seemed a flutter and move- 
ment, as if old Earth felt the sap stirring in her 
veins, and kept whispering to herself : ‘ Spring is 
coming 1 I know it 1 I feel it ! ’ 

But Phyllis had not stood in the veranda for 
hTe minutes, before, in the middle of all this 
beauty and freshness, she descried a dark object, 
'which made her heart seem to stand still for a 
minute. From behind a promontory on the oppo- 
:site side of the water, to the right of the spot 
where she stood, and not more than a quarter of 
a mile off, she saw a boat suddenly shoot out, and 
her quick eyes discerned in an instant that its 
shape was not in the least like that of any boat 
belonging to Eobert or to any one else in the 
neighbourhood. It was much longer and narrower ; 
and was filled with at least a dozen human beings, 
whose bodies looked dark against the sunlit 
water. Phyllis watched them for a minute or two 
in perfect silence ; it seemed as if she scarcely 
breathed, so still was she ; then she carried Bertie 
into the parlour again, and set him down beside 
his bricks, and stepping out into the veranda once 
more, she closed the door belund her. Going 
<^uietly past the parlour window, she hummed a 
little air softly, so that Bessie might think all 
was'weH,:' ■ 

‘And probably nothing will come of it,’ she 
said to herself. ‘I daresay I am silly to be so 
■frightened. Only I wish they had not come to- 
-day, just when we happen to be alone here. And 
it is such a long time since any have been seen 
'about here.’ 

Even while admitting to herself that .she was 
afraid, she walked on, bravely towards the spot 
where, froan the direction the canoe was taking, 
she sa-w the blacks intended to land. She felt 
relieved that they were evidently not coming to 
the jetty just in front of the house, but to a spot 
nearly a hundred yards off. If she could only 
keep them out of Bessie’s sight and hearing, she 
thought, till Robert and Jack came back at night, 
all Avould be well. Or perhaps some of the men 

S ' ht come up to the farm during the day. She 
ced in all directions to see if any one was in 
sight ; but no human beings wore visible except 
the dark freight coming so swiftly towards the 
shore. Even Sam the farm-lad had disappeared, 


and Phyllis thought wntli a pang that lie had 
probably stolen off to join his hiasfcor. Else how 
quickly would she have sent him off, running 
at the top of his speed, to fetch, that .master 
home ! 

Ify the time she reached the bank wbicb over- 
looked the spot for which the; Intat had been 
making, the boat had reached the sliore, and the 
blacks were landing, about a dozen of them, men, 
and women. There they were, most of them, as 
the weather was not hot, wraiiped in opossum 
skins or blankets ; by which last, Phyllis surmised 
that they had visited some township, and thought 
with a sickening feeling of dread that they were 
probably none the better for that. Standing on 
the top of the bank, she quietly watched their 
proceedings with as much calmne.ss as she could 
command. In return they stared at her, the one 
white girl confronting them all, and then conferred 
with each other for several minutes. Then a tall 
fellow with a bearded face, and eyes that rolled 
fiercely under their bu.shy eyebrows, approached 
as spokesman. And this was his apoetsh, short but 
pointed : ‘You white missy ! Give sheep! Give 
rum!’ 

In a moment Phyllis’s plan of action was 
formed. She spoke slowly^ and distinctly, holding 
her head very high and pointing imperiously ■with’ 
her hand. ‘You are to stay here, all of you. If 
you come nearer the house, the master will bo 
angry. One man and one woman’ — she held up 
her fingers to illustrate — ‘may come with m®, aird 
I will give them sheep for all, and plenty plenty 
rum.’ 

The black-fellow grinned, shewing his great 
white fangs j he evidently understood perfectly 
what she meant, for he nodded good-humoitredly 
enough ; whereupon Phyllis turned and walked 
towards the house, but took care to make a detour 
which would take her and her unwelcome com- 
panions in by the back-way. Then; followed her, 
after a moment’s hesitation, a man and a woman, 
as she had directed. In one of the outhouses 
there hung the side of a sheep which had been 
killed the previous day, and to this she led them. 
Their faces beamed when they saw the plentiful 
supply ; and when she indicated by gestures that 
they might have it, the man took it down, and 
coolly laid the heavy burden on the shoulders of 
the woman, who trudged slowly off with it to join 
her companions, who had squatted down in a 
circle on a fiat green spot near the water’s edge. 
The man remained with Phyllis, who, still care-, 
fully keeping out of sight of the house- windows, 
led him across the court to the locked storehouse, 
where such things as tea, sugar, brandy, &c, were 
kept. "With an imperious gesture she desired the 
man to remain outside, and went in alone to the 
weU-filled store-room. Her all-absorhing thought, 
as she looked at the shelves where the brandy 
and rum stood, was, ‘How much will it take 
to stupefy them until Eobert and Jack come 
home 1 ’ 

She determined to err on the safe side, and 
lifted out of an opened case half-a-dozen bottles, 
incased in their straw envelopes. The black-fellow 
grinned again as she loaded him with the welcome 
burden, and gave utterance to some guttural and 
totally unintelligible .words, which however seemed 
to he expressive of satisfaction. As she glanced 
momentarily into this man’s face, I’hyllis was 
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conscious of a more intense loatiung than she had 
known herself to be capable of feeling for any- 
thing in human shape. 

THE NATIONAL GAME-BAG. 
Game of every description, both furred and 
feathered, particularly partridges, grouse, and , 
hares, contributes largely nowadays to the national 
commissariat. Two-thirds of the total grouse- 
supply of the kingdom — which has been esti- 
mated at seven hundred and fifty thousand birds 
—are derived from Scottish moors ; partridges j 
and pheasants are chiefly obtained from the farms ! 
and home-presexwes of England ; whilst ground- 1 
game is contributed to the national bag by both ' 
countries according to their acreage. The greater 
portion of the game obtained in the United King- 
dom is sent to London, whence it is distributed to 
all parts of the country ; some — grouse in par- 
ticular — being sent to France and Germany, 
while not a little finds its way to meat-preserv- 
ing factories to be ‘ potted ’ for our exiled country- 
men in India and Australia, who have not the 
privilege of being able to enjoy a grouse in any 
other shape. 

Besides being forwarded to London, supplies of 
most kinds of game, particularly grouse, are sent 
from the moors direct to dealers in provincial 
towns ; hut as a rule, the supply centres in the 
great metropolis ; and it fratjuently occurs that 
hampers of birds, more especially of grouse and 
black-cock, consigned to dealers in large pro- 
vincial towns, are at once re-addressed and for- 
warded to London, with the certainty that in 
Leadenhall or Newgate markets the best prices 
will be obtained. The wholesale dealers there 
axe numerous and wonderfully smart in the con- 
duct of their business, doing their best to secure 
good profits out of a material which is notori- 
ously perishable. In "this they are now largely i 
aided by the use of the telegraph, by means of| 
which they can at once feel the pulse of distant i 
customers, or become apprised of the extent of 
, whatever consignments may be on the road. 

The magnitude and value of the national bag 
of game can of course only be approximately 
estimated, but reliable figures exist from which a 
tolerably correct return can be made uj). It has 
been ascertained, for instance, by persons in the 
trade that more than three hundred thousand 
grouse are annually consumed in London. In the 
other large cities and towns of England, an equal 
number are disposed of ; while throughout Scot- 
land and in various of the smaller towns and 
villages, it is certain that one hundred thousand 
of tlxese birds annually find their way into the 
Imnds of the cook. This seems a vast number j 
but as the sporting rental of Scotland is assessed 
at something like a quarter of a million sterling, 
and as large supplies ol grouse are likewise 
obtained from the extensive moors of Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Ournherland, the num- 
ber is doubtless pretty correct ; although it varies 
considerably as the season is a good or a had one. 
Thus, from the absence of rain and the healthy 
appearance of the young birds, it was predicted i 
some months ago that sport of all kinds Avould 
this year (1878) be abundant ; and it was thought 
that grouse in particular would he more 


than usual ; a prediction which has been borne 
out by the spoi't experienced on the moors. 

The wholesale value of the grouse which are 
annually contributed to the national game-hag 
has been calculated on an average at the rate of 
one shilling and teupeuce per "bird, free of all 
expenses of carriage and commission to wholesale 
dealers. At that rate Scotland’s two-thirds repre- 
sent a money value of forty-eight thousand eight 
hundred pounds. To jjersons who are sometimes 
charged half a guinea for a brace of grouse, one 
shilling and tenjxence for each bird may seem a 
small average ; but it is nevertheless correct, as 
sometimes during the course of a season, when the 
wholesale markets become glutted, good birds can 
be had as cheap as sixpence each, while at otlier 
times they command seven shillings per brace. 
The amount named will not go far to pay a sport- 
ing rental of a quarter of a million sterling ; but a 
large portion of that sum, it must be kept in 
mind, is derived from tlie lessees of deer-forests 
and fishings. Some of the Scottish deer-forests are 
of considerable magnitude, extending over t%venty 
miles in length, and ranging in breadth from 
nine to thirteen miles. The rents paid for indi- 
vidual tracts of ground are in some instances very 
high — as high as seven tho^isand pounds per 
annum in one imstance ; of four thousand pounds 
in another instance; wddlst there are at least 
twenty shootings let at sums ranging from one 
to three thousand pounds. It will convey some 
idea of the magnitude of the ground taken up 
by the moors and forests of Scotland, when it is 
explained that the average sum which is derived 
from them in the form of rental amounts to but 
one shilling and twopence per acre. The number 
of times that one sbilling and twopence can be 
calculated in a quarter of a million of pounds 
sterling tberelbre gives the acreage of Scotland 
devoted to sport ; and if we calciilate the total 
value of the game of all kinds, aixd the fish in 
the shape of salmon and trout caught by the rod, 
at ixot more than eighty thousand pounds per 
annum, it will be seen that sportsmen pay jiretty 
dearly for their amusement. 

It has been calculated that every stag which 
is brought down costs the tenant of the deer- 
forest fifty pounds, and that every brace of grouse 
which is shot costs the sportsman a sovereign ! 

Before talcing leave of the grouse-mpors, we 
may he perhaps allowed to observe that an opinion 
has been gaining ground of late years tliat the 
birds are deteriorating ; wdiich is in part the caixse 
of the disease that every few years becomes epi- 
demic on the moors. An ingenious proposition has 
more than once been ventilated for improving the 
breed of groirse by an infusion of now blood. This 
plan, of improvement was tried a few years ago 
under the auspices of a Scottish nobleman, who 
having moors in two diilerent parts of the country, 
was able to cross the grouse on one of his moors 
with birds from another shooting, with perfect 
success. The grouse is a peculiar bird, and will 
only breed and thriwi upon the kind of ground 
which has become its home. Several attempts 
have been made to transjdaut it, bxit none of them 
has proved successful. If as many as five hun- 
dred thousand birds are auuuany shot upon the ■ 
Scottish' moors, it will naturally be supposed that 
a large supply of i)arei)t grouse is necessary to 
keep up the breeding-stock. As a matter of fact, 
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grouse generally lay from seven to twelve eggs, 
and the average number of birds in a covey^ may 
be sot down at nine ; but successful batclung is 
dependent on several circumstances. In some 
seasons the eggs in the nests are destroyed by a 
more than usual rainfall; tvhilst in other years 
the tender birds are killed by the severe frosts 
which in the north of Scotland are ^incidental to 
the breeding-season. Some economists maintain 
that a breeding-stock must be left on a moor equal 
to twenty-live per cent, of the number killed ; 
others hold that at least forty birds must be loft 
for every hundred taken away. 

The grouse, like other wild animals, recede 
before the civilising efforts of man ; and they 
are likely, as the reclamation of wsxste lands 
goes on, to become less plentiful. It is thought 
that within the next ten years a very large surface 
of ground now devoted to deer and grouse may he 
brought into cultivation, and be ultimately sown 
with corn or other crops; so that instead of 
being worth only fourteenpence per acre, it will 
some clay become thirty-folcl more valuable. The 
way in which shooting-ground has risen in value 
' during the last quarter of a century is remarkable. 
Twenty-fivo or thirty years ago, shootings were not 
the source of revenue they have since become. 
Men who possess a stretch of heather, upon which 
their father fed a scanty stock of sheep, now find 
themselves drawing from it a handsome income of 
from six to twelve hundred pounds a year, arising 
from the fact of its being populated with a few 
thousand birds which it has become the fashion of 
the age for certain men to pay large sums of money 
for the privilege of, shooting. To rent a far-away 
stretch of heather on a Highland hillside requires 
amiich larger expenditure than is generally sup- 
posed—an expenditure which we know too is very 
readily incurred, even by men who have earned a i 
leputatiou for great shrewdness, and who in any ! 
other matter would frown ready disapprobation if ' 
asked to sell for about twentypence an article 
which had cost them half as many shillings. 

In addition to grouse, the game-bird par eccceZZenc^, 
we have the black-cock and the gray hen, the caper- 
cailzie, the ptarmigan, and the partridge, likewise 
the pheasant, all of which contribute largely to 
the national commissariat. There is no separate 
computation of rental for the grounds on which 
our partridges and pheasants aro bred ; but these 
birds in their season are wonderfully abundant. 
There are perhaps five times as many partridges 
in England as there are grouse in Scotland ; and 
pheasants are being bred in greater numbers every i 
year. The national game-bag is supplied, with its 
partridges chiefiy from English counties, of which 
Norfolk, Lincoln, and Suffolk contribute a large 
' percentage ; whilst considerable supplies come also 
from France and Belgium. It may be accepted as 
a fact not lightly stated, that quite a million of 
partridges are annually sold in London, and as 
.many more in the country, including the larger 
provincial /towns. 

As has been stated, there is no separate rental 
for game-ground in England, nor in Scotland either 
for such game as partridges and pheasants ; but if 
the wholesale price of partridges be set down at 
the round average of one shilling each bird, a 
tolerable idea of the value of that contribution to 
om game commissariat will be obtained Part- 
ridge-shooting, if not so picturesque as grouse- 


shooting, is undoubtedly both ])leasant and profit- 
able, and stubbles bLiiiig mure acci'ssiblo thau 
heatber, a larger number of ])CU’Rons sire enabled 
to enjoy the sport. Pheasaut-shootiiig again, is 
still tamer work, as the pheasant, lieautii'ul thougdi 
it be, is little removed from being what wo may 
call a barn-door fowl. It is bred in ounrinous 
quantities, coiumou hens being fnaiucutly em- 
ployed for the purpose of liatelung the eggs ; and 
the bird being comparatively tame, is easily killcid. 
During what maybe called the battu(!-_seasoij, iu 
December aud January, piicasauts, partridges, ainl 
hares reach London daily from all quarters in tens 
of thousands. About Christmas, notwithstanding 
the enormous demand, a glut of these commodities 
is sometimes experienced, upon whhdi occasions 
birds are sold for ‘just wliat they will bring,’ a 
partridge for sixpence, a pheasant for a shilling ! 
All classes for a day or two may at such times 
enjoy game. Tlie capercailzie is again to be found 
in the pine-woods of the north of Scotland in con- 
siderable numbers, and an occasional bird finds 
its way to market, but the ‘Cock of the woods' 
has not at present any commercial value. Some 
other birds, as black-cock, ptarmigan, and snipe, 
aid in some degree the national conimissariat ; but 
in -grouse, partridges, aud pheasants we find 
birds that bulk largest in the national game-bag, 
and which are of most consequence to those who 
breed and feed them. 

A considerable weight of venison is every year 
brought to market ; but the deer is more an animal 
of sport than of economic importau-co. There is ^ 
one gentleman entered on the sporting rent-roll of' 
Scotland as tenant, of a deer-forest the rental of 
I which is seven thousand pounds per annum, and 
the thorough enjoyment of which will cost, at 
le;mt for the three months during which it is 
occupied, an additional sum of say fifteen hundred 
pounds ; while all that the gentleman can have 
iu return, is the privilege of shooting some 
hundred and forty stags and a few hundred brace 
of grouse. 

whilst the deer need not be calculated upon as 
being of any great account in the national com- 
missariat, that well-known contributor to the 
soup-pot, the hare, fills up all the odd corners of 
the British game-hag. There are few persons who 
are aware of the excellent food-value of this 
animal or of the fact that more than a million 
hares pass through Leadenhall and Newgate 
markets during the season in which they can be 
legally captured ; and as the wholesale value of 
each_ animal may be calculated at about two 
shillings, the amount of money derived from these 
ground-game, which are on sale in every large 
and small town in the empire, must be very cou,- 
siderable. 

In considering the economic value of game, it 
may be safely affirmed that a brace of ])ai'tridges, 
which can often enough be purchased for liall-a- 
crown, will yield, as the cook would say, as mucli 
‘outcome’ as a fowl; and a partridge is highly 
susceptible of the arts of tlie cook. The average 
weight of a pheasant prepared for (he spit is aboid 
two poiurds and a quarter, A hare bought from a 
retail poulterer at tliree-and-sixpeuce is, if econo- 
mically cooked, relatively clieapor than a fowl 
purchased at the same money, seeing that it 
carries upon its bones a greater weight of meat 
than a capon of the same price. A well-fed hare 
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of average size will weigli wlieu prepared for 
cooking, about four and a half pounds. As man. 
cannot live on beef alone, nor even on miitton, 
the various kinds of winged and furred animals 
known as game bring to bis table a welcome 
variet}’-, whilst to invalids that kind of meat is 
invaluable. 

In estimating the value of the national game- 
bag, there is something droll in connection with 
the price at which it is hlled. It has been 
already noted that the cost of every bra,c 0 of 
grouse to the sportsman who kills tiiem is re- 
puted to be about a pound ; and yet even in the 
earlier days of the season, about tbs' 20th of 
August, tire public may purchase grouse from 
the' poulterers at from four shillings to half-a- 
guinca a brace. How curious it would sound if 
we were told that the table-spoons which we 
use cost ten shillings each to manufacture, but 
that a number of eccentric manufacturers were 
determined that the public should obtain them 
at half-a-crown each ! The cases are sufficiently 
upon a level to be worth noting, ‘ Why a man 
should become lessee of a vast moor, and work 
like a slave at grouse-shooting for the good of the 
game-dealer, is one of those things which are 
too mysterious for solution,’ said the late Lord 
Palmerston ; and there are many who are equally 
puzzled with the problem. The solution however, 
is easy, and lies in the fact that no genuine sports- 
man takes a shooting with a view to making a 
profit or even squaring the e,vpense. As a set-off 
against the outlay involved, ho has health-giving 
exhilarating excitement in the shape of spori. He 
has the anticipation, the realisation, and the 
retrospect of glorious tramps through the heather 
or across the stithble. 

There is no doubt that the national game-bag 
is a splendid contributor to tbe natioual commis- 
sariat, and that those who rent the wide wastes 
of heather which are found in Scotland and 
elsewhere are public benefactors, inasmuch as 
they are the means of conferring benefits on 
a number of people who would not otherwise 
obtain them. The gold of the Sassenach is a wel- 
come sight in the Highlands of Scotland, both to 
the owner of the moors and to those who watch 
them ; whilst the sale of all kinds of game 
has given rise to an industry which annually 
send.s" large sums of money into a hundred useful 
channels. 


UNCLE BENJAMIN’S STORY. ^ 
‘Well, my dears, if I nmst tell you a story, I will 
tell you what once happened when I was return- 
ing from India, now many years ago. With the 
earlier events of the story I was personally con- 
nected, and the rest w'as afterwards told me by 
one of the chief actors in it.’ So spake our dear 
old Uncle Benjamin, when on a visit to us last 
Christmas; and we his nephews and nieces, who 
had 1)een teasing him to tell its some of his 
adventures, delightedly composed mxrsclves to 
listen. 

‘ I might,’ ho continued, " call it a “ tale of 
circumstantial evidence ; ” but for reasons which 
you will no doubt afterwards perceive, I prefer to 
style it “ Oast Down, but not Destroyed.” 

- 


‘The homeward-bound troop-ship Stirling Castle, 
Captain Bowlby, was becalmed in the tropics. For 
three days there had hardly been a breath of wind, 
and the sea lay around her smooth as glass, But 
although all was so calm ,and peaceful outside, 
yet on board the ship a painful and intense ex- 
citement prevailed. General Page, one of the 
chief-cabin passengers, had been robbed and nearly 
killed the night before; and the person accused 
of the crime was W alter Steveuson, a young lieu- 
tenant, and a general favourite of all on board. 
But to explain, I must go back a little. The 
Stirling Castle belonged to the old East India 
Company, and General Page having retired from 
the service, was returning to Old England., He 
was accompanied by his daughter Rose, a young 
lady about twenty-two years of age, who with- 
out being exactly beautiful, possessed a vivacity 
and charm of manner which captivated all who 
approached her. 

‘ Thei’e were several other officers on board ; but 
only two enter into the story ; the first being 
Colonel Morton, a very old friend of the GeneraPs ; 
and the other, the Lieutenant Stevenson abovo 
mentioned. Colonel Morton and the General had 
known each other in youth, their respective 
families o wiring neighbouring estates ; they had 
gone out to India together, and now were return- 
ing home in company. And still another tie 
bound the two old friends together. Colonel 
Morton had u son, and they had agreed that this 
son should marry the Geucral’s daughter, partly 
because of their long-standing friendship, and 
i partly because the two estates tuiited would make ■ 
a very fine jiroperty. Nay, the General even went 
so far as to make his will, leaving all his property 
to Rose it is true, but appointing Colonel Morton 
sole trustee, and authorising him to use the influ- 
ence the position gave him to bring about a match 
between the young people. ■ 

‘ Now, although all this was known to Rose, 
yet it affected lier very little ; she was a true 
woman, and would only follow the dictates 
of her own heart; and who shall govern the 
caprices of the god of love ? Soon after leav- 
ing Calcutta, it was noticed that Lieutenant 
Stevenson was often seen in her company. 
Whether it was liis handsome person, his bold ; 
frank bearing, or his general intelligence and 
affability that first attracted her, I know not, but 
certain it is their friendship quickly ripened into 
mutual love. Ere the Cape was reached they had 
confessed to each other, and the father was made I 
acquainted with their feelings and wishes. But 
alas ! did the course of true love ever run smooth ? 
As before mentioned, the General had his own idea 
with regard to Rose, and so he sternly refused his 
sanction to her engagement with Stevenson. 

‘ I now come to the dr-eadful circumstances men- 
tioned in the opening of my story. There bad been 
a. good deal of merriment in the large saloon tlie 
night before ; but because of his anomalous posi- 
tion with regard to Rose, Btovenson took very 
little part iu it, and retired early. The Gciiiiral loo, 
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not feeling very well, had passed into his cabin 
somewhat beforo his nsual time; and soon after 
eleven o’clock eiitire silence reigned thronghoiit 
the whole of tho after-cabins. So things remained 
imtil about five o’clock in the morning, whon all 
were aroused by loud cries for help, proceeding 
from the General’s room. Hurriedly throwing on 
a few clothes, several, of the passengers hastened 
to the cabin indicated ; and what a sight met 
their horrified eyes 1 Supported in the arms of 
Lieutenant Stevenson, lay tho General, his head 
bathed in blood. His closed eyes and pallid lips 
seemed to betoken death, except that his laboured 
breathing and deep groans shewed that he still 
lived. In another part of the cabin lay the body of 
the General’s servant, and examination shewed that 
he was quite dead. Being very old, he had been 
unable to withstand the heavy blow dealt him. 
The ship’s doctor, Captain Bowlby, Colonel Morton, 
and many others were now collected in the cabin ; 
and after the doctor had taken the wounded man 
in hand, the qirestion was anxiously asked ; How 
did it occur ? As Stevenson was the one who had 
given the alarm, all looked to him for an explana- 
tion ; but what he had to tell was summed up in 
a very few words. He said he had been restless 
all the night, and had got up early, to see the 
beauties of a tropical sunrise ; that passing the 
General’s door, he heard groans ; that he had 
knocked, to see if he could he of any service ; 
but receiving no reply, he had entered, and found 
things in the state they saw them. 

‘ There were many who shook their heads at this 
' tale, as it was w'ell known the General had not an 
enemy in the ship, unless it might be the lieutenant 
himself ; and most knew that the two were not on 
very good terms. Some one suggested suicide ; but 
the doctor shewed that the wound on the head had 
been caused by a blunt instrument, and was in 
ench a position that it could not have been self- 
inflicted. And now suspicion grew stronger that 
Stevenson knew more than he had told. Men 
asked themselves ; Who would be the gainer by 
the old man’s death ?” Stevenson of course ; as 
the only obstacle to his marriage with Rose would 
then he removed, especially as diligent search 
failed to discover the box asserted by Colonel 
Morton to contain the will. So things remained 
for several days, 

‘Stevenson could not but notice the half-averted 
glances of his feilow-passengens, yet he treated the 
idea of being really suspected as preposterous. 
Rose was for the most part closely engaged at the 
bedside of her father, who still hovered between 
life and death. He was for a great portion of the 
time quite unconscious; still there were intervals 
when lie seemed to be aware of all that was pass- 
ing. This being the case, it was arranged that he 
should be asked, in the presence of the principal 
passengers, to name his assailant. ■ At the time 
appointed by the doctor as being a likely one to 
find the General fit to receive thorn, the cabin 
was filled by Captain Bowlby, Colonel Morton, 
and many others, among them being Lieutenant 
Stevenson. It was a scene, solemn as striking, 
in that dimly lighted cabin. The patient with his 
bandaged head, and his face scarcely less pale than 
the sheet on which he lay ; the by-standera, with 
anxiety and curiosity strangely mingled in their 
faces, made up a picture not easily forgotten. The 
time seemed propitious, as the General recognised; 


Rose and several others around him ; but now a 
difficulty occurred : tlio wound in the throat was in 
such a state that tho doctor would not allow him 
to speak. It was thei'cCoro arranged tliat pajicr and 
pen should ho given him, and wiiile one held him 
up, he should he simply asked to write the name 
of his assailant. “And wo must be quick, gentle- 
men,” added the doctor, “ or the excitement of the 
scene may overcome him before you obtain what 
you want.” Thus urged, and all being ready, 
Captain Bowlby solemnly asked tho patient if 
he understood what was required of him. A 
momentary brightening of tho eye was answer 
sufficient, and none doubted but that the author 
of the crime would soon be exposed. But alas ! 
the will was stronger than the power ; for when, 
the General had painfully traced a few letters, the 
pen fell from his hand, his eyelids closed, and he 
passed into a state of complete unconsciousness, 

‘ And what were the letters written ? The cul- 
prit’s fate hangs upon them. Here they are, 
S T E. What a pity there are only three ; and yet 
— when the Captain read out in a firm clear voice 
S T E, all eyes involuntarily turned on Stevenson, 
as though there could bo no doubt tlnat he was the 
man, and that these tliree letters were as good as a 
Avhole name. And so it proved ; for on reference 
to the ship’s books and passenger list, no other 
name was found (either Christian or surname) 
beginning with Ste. Hor was this all; for just 
at this moment a man entered the cabin bringing 
the missing box, which he stated had been found 
hidden behind Stevenson’s beA Examination 
shewed that the lock was broken and the will 
missing. So convinced was Captain Bowlby by 
this evidence, that he exclaimed in stern tones : 
“Lieutenant Stevenson, retire to your cabin, and 
consider yourself under arrest for the remainder 
of the voyage.” It was done, and the once gay 
and still noble-looking Walter Stevenson was led 
away a suspected thief and murderer, 

‘But did every one believe him guilty? Hot 
so. Need I say that the exception was the one 
whose opinion he prized more than all the rest 
— ^namely his beloved Rose. Assured of her 
belief in his innocence, and strong in his own 
consciousness, it mattered little to him what others 
thought ; and so, when he passed from the cabin, 
his eye quailed not, nor did his tall form lose one 
inch of its height. 

‘ I must now in very few words pass over more 
than a month. The good ship had steadily pur- 
sued her way, and was rapidly approachiiig the 
end of the voyage. No event of importance had 
occurred since the scene depicted above. The 
old General, contrary to all expectation, gradually 
became stronger ; but alas ! as his bodily health 
improved so did it become tho more manife.st that 
his mind was gone. The blow on the hoiul had 
been too much for him ; and thougli liis life was 
spared, and his strength, comparatively sjicalcing, 
restored, yet it was only to be an imbecile ; simple 
and harmless it is true, but none the less an 
imbecile. Stevenson, confined to his cabin, had— 
as much as prudence and her duties to her father 
allowed — been cheered by visits from tho noble 

f irL These visits were necessarily few and short, 
ut still they were sulficieut to assure him of her 
undying love and confidence. She could not hut 
confess that appearances wore very much against 
him, and that a dark cloud overshadowed him ; 
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^WheB. they were a little calmer the doctor 
said : “ Although w& may believe him innocent, 
yet OUT belief will not save him unless we can 
bring forth proof. I will come round and see my 
old Mend the General.” 

“ Alas ! ” said Rose, “ that would be useless. He 
remembers nothing, and even if he did, his 
evidence is strong against Stevenson. But come 
hy all means.” 

“I will. In the dim light of the cabin he may 
have been mistaken in his man.” 

‘ Rose shook her head, and yet even this tiny 
ray of hope sent a thrill through her heart. My 
father may have been mistaken,” she whispered 
to herself ; but again her spirits sunk when she 
remembered his condition. 

‘ The next morning Dr Bailey, true to his word, 
called rrpon Rose, and brought with him a Dr 
Smyth, a man who had made all the phases of 
insanity his special study. After a time tdiey were 
shewn into the General’s room, and found him 
sitting up, cheerfully playing with a skein of silk. 
A very few minutes served to convince them that 
he was quite an imbecile, and had no rational idea 
of what was passing around him. But when Dr 
Smyth was told that this resulted from a blow on 
the head, he evinced more interest in the matter, 
and asked to be allowed to examine the scar. This 
he did, and the examination was long and careful. 
At length, calling Dr Bailey to one side, a 
whispered conversation took place between them. 

‘All this time Rose was very nervous and anxious 
for the result. At last her god-father, turning to 
her, said: “My good friend here thinks it just 
possible that your father’s reason may he restored. 
The fact is the blow on the head has broken the 
skull, and owing to not very skilful treatment 
when the wound was healing, a small piece of bone 
is left pressing on the brain. If this were removed,^ 
it is probable reason would be restored. Of 
course,” he continued, “ your father will have to 
undergo an operation ; but this is not necessarily 
dangerous. I will send you some medicine, and 
you must nurse him very carefully for the next few 
days ; and tlien, if we think him strong enough, it 
shall bo done.” 

‘ Rose heard all this, but it can scarcely be said 
that she understood it, so liar beyond her fondest 
hopes did it all appear ; so in a sort of half- 
dreamy manner she bade them “ Good-morning.” 
When, however, she got to her own room, and 
thought it over, and its full meaning dawned upon 
her, she fell on her knees and poured out her heart 
to God in thankfulness for such a possibility. Her 
dear father to he restored to her ! What a joyous 
thought; and moreover there lurked behind it 
another thought, if possible still mon joyous, that 
her fother might be able to say something to save 
that other dear one languishing in a felon’s cell. 
For the time she was happy ; how happy only 
those can tell who have been suddenly raised from 
the dej)ths of despair to the heights of hojie. 

‘For the next few days she redoubled her 
attentions to her father, and surely no invalid 
was half so well cared for as he, for did not her 
wliole future happiness depend on his restoration ? 
Under such kind care apd good Dr Bailey’s atten- 
tion, he rapidly gained strength ; but the days 
flew all too quickly, and it now wiiuted only a 
little more than a week to the trial. This was 
1 fixed for a Monday ; and on the Monday i)reviou3 
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tho doctors tlion^lrt the attempt might be made. 
It was done ; and the patient boro it much better 
than was expected ; hut the result could not be 
hnown all at once, as he was of course greatly 
prostrated. During the whole of. Tuesday and 
‘Wednesday he was in a very critical state ; hut on 
Tliursday the danger was considered past, atid_ on 
that evchiing, as Rose was sitting at his liedside, 
slie heard his voice calling feehly : “Rose, Bose . ’ 
The tone was so natural, that she wm at once 
convinccid that he knew^her. Repressing with 
great effort the violent desire she felt to throw her 
arms round his neck, she answered: “Here I am, 


‘‘How quiet the ship is!” he murmured. “I 
cannot feel her roll at all. I wish the hreezo 
would come, so that we might get home.” 

‘Rose hardly knew what to make of this or 
what to answer ; at first she thought his mind was 
still affected, but the clear intelligent look of his 
eye convinced her that ho was sane. As gently 
as possible she soothed him, and he soon ^fell off 
to sleep again. When Dr Bailey, ^ coming in soon 
after, was told of the success of the operation, ho 
was much pleased ; hut he enjoined the greatest 
quietude, especially that all topics should he 
avoided likely to excite the. patient’s mind. 

‘From this time the General improved very 
rapidly, so much so as to he able to take a little 
walk in the garden on Sunday. Following the 
instructions of the doctor, Rose conversed only of 
commonplace and present matters, although of 
course to some extent the past must have been 
alluded to, in explanation of her father’s change 
of position, that is from shipboard to London. At 
the same time she was burning to question him 
as to what he remembered of that terrible night. 

‘ On Monday morning when she went into his 
bedroom, ha said : “ My dear child, you look very 
ill and careworn ; ” and then receiving no answer, 
he continued : “ I have been thinking about that 
Lieutenant Stevenson ; what has become of him V’ 
This was more than Rose could bear, so falling on 
her knees at his bedside, she— with many a sob 
and tear — told him all. 

‘ As the results of this conversation will appear 
further on, I will not detain you with it now, only 
to say that it sent Rose to her room in an ecstasy 


of ^oy, causing her to throw herself on he:^ knees. 


in. the fullness of her heart, thank God for 
airiiis inerdes, 

‘ I pass on now to the trial of the prisoner. It 
happened that this was the first case on the list, 
so it was still early when the trial commenced. 
I should like to describe to you the scene in court, 
did time permit, but I must ask you to imagine 
it. Captain Bowlby proved the finding of Steven- 
son in the General's cabin, and described the state 
in which it appeared. Colonel Morton proved 
the fact of tho will having been made and de- 
posited in the bo.x, and told how it was against 
Stevenson’s interests, which fact was known to 
Rose, and therefore presumably to Stevenson also. 
Others proved the finding of the box, hidden 
away behind the prisoner’s bed; and last of all 
the paper written by the General was brought 
forward, containing the first three letters of 
Stevenson’s name. The counsel for the defence 
did all that could bo done, but was quite unable 
to dispute the facts or break down the evidence. 
Then came the judge’s sxmnning up. He pointed 


out that altlinugh the o.vidinu'n, was (d(;iir, yet it 
was in a lueasure what is termed (’,irci.uustantiiil ; 
on the other hand, it must neecwsarily be so, as 
many murders wore committed with no actual 
eye-witness. Much nioni lie said iairly and 
pointedly, and then the, jury retired. You might 
have heard a pb) drop wlien they re.turued, 
and although the furmuan in'ouoiU!(‘,(!d the wonl 
“Guilty” in a low tune, it seemed to sound and 
re-echo through the whole cmirt, 

“Prisoner at the bar,” said the judge iu a 
solemn voice, “ a jury of your fellow-couulrymeu 
have found you guilLy of a druadfiil crime, and 
I am bound to say that 1 agree with the verdict. 

I am quite willing to believe that you did it 
under a sudden impulse, hardly knowing wh.at 
you did; nay, I may believe that in the first 
instance your only object was to get po.ssession of 
the will ; but finding yourself discovered either 
by the servant or the General, you committed the 
greater crime to cimreal the less. It therefore 
only remains to nu),” he continued, assuming 
tho black cap, while u visible shudder trembled 
tlirough the room, “ to pass sentence upon you, 
which is ” 

‘But just at that moment there was a disturb- 
ance near the door, and a female voice was heard 
imploring; “For mercy’s sake, let us pas.s. It is 
General Page. The prisoner is innocent!” All 
eyes turned to the spot; and Rose, in a state of 
great excitement, was seen leading her father 
forward. 

‘ The counsel for the defence imirnediately 
obtained permission to place the . General in the 
witness-box, where, on account of his great feeble- 
ness, he was accommodated with a chair. After 
the usual iireliminuries, the question was asked : 
‘‘Do you know the prisoner' at tho bar ?” 

‘ “Yes ; it is Lieutenant Stevenson.” 

“ Did he enter your cabin tlie night your servant 
was murdered ? ” 

“ No ; not that I am aware of.” 

“But you wrote a portion of his name on. a 
piece of ].mper. See ; here it is,” 

“ Yes ; but it appears I did not finish it. Give 
it me, and I wdll do so now.” Handing back the 
paper, he continued; “There; that is tho man 
who attacked me.” 

‘ The mystery wa.s all e.xplaiued now ; the com-- 
pletcd word was— STEWARD ; and all this misery 
had been caused by the want of the four little 
letters — ward. The steward then was actually the 
man. No one had thought of liini, and yet what 
more easy 1 He wa-s always in and out of tho 
cabins, and would be sufe to notice tho box ; and 
evidently thinking it contamed valuables, had 
stolen it. Having done so ; and finding suspicion 
already fallen upon Stevenson, nothing was more 
easy than to hide the empty box wdiere it was 
All M-oct , Ilf.' 


Ibund, All this was ascertained to he sJihstan- 
tially correct ; fur the man was arrested, and soon 
after confessed his dreadful crimes. 

‘ I have nothing more to add, except that Steven- 
son was discharged without a stain on his name, 
and that the old General, yielding to the solici- 
tations of his daughter, and convinced of Steven- 
son’s worth, consented to thinr engagenxent. In 
due time tliey were married, and as the story- 
books say, “\vere happy ever after.” And both 
will ever remember with thankful hearts h.ow, 
although “cast down, they were not destroyed”’ 




LIFE IN AN INDIAN TEA DISTEIOT. 


‘ Tlianlcs, dear uncle ! Good-niglit;’ and Idssing^ will depend on. tlie out-put of tea from th.e 
him, "vve retired to dream over the troubles or garden, and on the prices realised at sales, on 
Eose and Stevenson, ainl also to rejoice that after managers are aUowed commission. Mean- 

all they were happy at last. while, his expenses are considerable. Few men 

can keep their health in the tropics without 

LIFE IN AN INDIAN TEA DISTRICT. certain luxuries and comforts imnecessary in 

Tub lost few years have seen a wide orieneion “ ““ 

of teo-plaatiog m India. In Assam, Oacte, and One or more pomes and 

Sylhet thousands otacresofinngle-land have been attendants have to he kept besides those 

gradually brought under cultivation. The same allowed by the garden ; xtpper house-servants 
h£is been done near Darjiling— where the ‘Terai,’ receive high wages for India ; and to swell his ' 

or belt of forest beneath the lower slopes of the expenses, the planter has to take his part in the 

Himalaya, is well suited for the growth of tea — ^in hospitalities and amusements of the district, 
the Kangra Valley, and in pfirts of CIiota-Nagpore. The day's work beginning at sunrise, coolies are 
In spite of the present depression in the tea- mustered and sent in gangs to their tasks ; some 
trade, gardens are still being opened ; every year to pluck the leaf or weed and prune the bushes ; 
new land is cleared and planted ; while there seems others to roll and dry the leaf in manufacturing 
to be no falling off in the number of men who turn houses ; or to sort and pack the prepared tea. 
their faces eastward, and seek their fortunes in Gangs will he busy elsewhere on the roads or 
tea in these days of overcrowded professions at drains in various parts of the estate, and their work 
home. must be superintended at intervals on horseback. . 

A planter's life is often too brightly painted. A planter is in the saddle from sunrise till ten or 
Visions of boundless liberty and abundant sport, eleven o’clock A.M., returns from outdoor work to 
or dreams of an easy road to wealth and comfort, look in at the tea-houses, has his breakfast, spends 
attract men of different characters and habits to an hour or two afterwards in the stifling atmo- 
the tea-gardens, generally to find their cherished sphere of the drying-sheds, and then goes out again 
hopes doomed to disappointment. The life is over the garden till the coolies are tixrned in at 
really a hard one, what is life to the plant being five ; when a formidable array of reports, disputes 
too frequently death to the grower. As a damp hot to settle, records of the clay’s work to make up, 

climate suits the tea-plant best, all the districts are and arrangements for to-morrow, await him. At 

more or less unhealthy ; and the mortality among seven or eight o’clock he will dine, and tlie 

Europeans in tea-growing provinces compares mosquitoes or sand-flies will soon drive him into | 

unfavourably with that in other parts of India, his curtains afterwards. 

.Houses too are often of the Jcutcha description — Society is, as may be supposed, of a mixed 

mere erections of mats and bamboos tied together character. In most districts there is a government 
with rattans, aird affording poor protection against station, with two or three resident civilians, per- 
damp. In outlying gardens at a di.stanco from haps a native regiment with half-a-dozen English 
any station or large bazaar, good food is procured officers, a doctor, and possibly a clergyman, some 
with difficulty. Muddy fish, and poverty-stricken of whom may have their wives with them. A lady 
fowls and ducks and eggs can indeed be obtained ; may now and then be met with on the gardens also, 
but are very different from the British article. Distances are so great and roads so bad, that men : 
So obvious is this to Anglo-Indians, that they seldom meet in any numbers or see much of any 
seldom or never call these delicacies by their but their nearest neighbours, unless there is an 
English title. It is murghi for instance, and not annual gathering for pony-racing and athletic sports 
‘ fowl,’ to the initiated. There is an anecdote in the cool season. Once or twice a week a few 
of a newly arrived planter who had not yet planters come together to play polo, natives joining 
entered into this distinction of meats. He xvas in the game. A dinner-party often finishes the 
a Scotchman of the working-class, and was at evening’s amusement, or a moonlight ride home 
breakfast with his employer. Beef and murghi to quarters. 

were on the table, and on the stranger being Sportsmen are usually disappointed in tea dis- 
asked if he would take some of the latter, be tricts. Planters have neither time nor means at 
declined to do so, for the odd reason that be hand to follow large game in the lieavy j angle, s, 

‘ wasna used to high livin’.' and wild animals are being driven farther and 

The pay of a young assistant on a tea-garden farther into the forests every year, as new gardens 
is at first about a hundred rupees (ten pounds) a are opened out. A stray tiger sometimes affords a 
month with a free unfurnished house, pony little excitement. After a few cows have been 
allowance, and one or two inferior servants. In carried off or a belated coolie killed, things are 
two or three years, if ho is steady and fortunate, thought serious enough to warrant the formation 
he may become manager of a garden, with a of a hunting-party. The carcass of the last deceased 
salary of two hundred or two hundred and fifty cow is discovered in the jungle, and the sportsmen ■ 
rupees a month. After longer experience and establish themselves at night on a machdn or ifiafc- 
snccoss in raising tea, his pay may advance to form in the nearest trees to wait for the tiger to 
four hundred rupees or more j but part of this come and be shot, which he generally declines to j 
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do. Poison is more effective in getting rid of 
troirblesome, animals ; "but there is a slight risk of 
some low-caste coolies, who will eat anything, 
making a forbidden feast off the poisoned carcass. 
Last year, a planter in Oachar was badly mauled 
by a tiger. It was an old and decrepit female, 
which had killed two or three natives^ on the 
garden, and paid nightly visits to the neighbour- 
hood of the lines and bungalow. ^ Three planters 
sat up for her in the verandali at night, and as one 
of them was dozing in his chair,^ the tigress sprang 
in upon him, seizing the arm he instinctively raised 
to protect his face, and tearing open his cheek with 
her claws. When the first surprise was over, one 
of his companions shot the animal in the verandah, 
while she was still upon his friend, and finished 
her off with the bayonet. 

In the earlier days of tea-planting, frontier dis- 
tricts were liable to incursions of the Hill tribes. ' 
The Lushais were the chief offenders, and they ■ 
visited the gardens more than once- Besides love 
of plunder, one of their national customs led to 
these expeditions. On the death of a chief, they 
think it essential to his happiness in the other 
world that a number of newly-obtained human 
heads should grace his obseijuies, and peaceful 
coolies on tea-gardens often seemed the most con- 
venient neighbours to supply them. A war-party 
would then come down from the hills and fall on 
the lines before daybreak, murdering every man 
woman and child they met The bungalow was 
usually assaulted also, with the same result, if the 
inmates were taken by surprise or had no adequate 
means of resistance. There is a tablet in the 
Oachar church to the memory of a planter named 
Winchester, who was cut to pieces in one of these 
raids, and his daughter carried off ; to be rescued 
by a British force afterwards sent against the 
tribe. A detachment'of Lushais which attacked a 
bungalow about the same time was driven off 
with loss by two planters and the wife of one of 
them. The lady loaded the rifles throughout 
the skirmish, and was as cool and determined 
as any of the party. 

What are the prospects of young men who 
come out to tea ? It is to ho feared they are often 
represented in too attractive colours. A few have 
certainly in the course of time gained a competence, 
or have become- well off by luclcy speculation. But 
these have been for the most part men who owned 
private capital, or who, after long exijerience and 
success in tea-making, have gained the confidence 
of firms or agents, so as to be able to borrow large 
Bixms for opening new gardens in which they 
have obtained shares. Instances are few and far 
between of men growing rich with only their pay 
to depend upon, and these are fewer now than 
they used to be. No one should come out to tea- 
planting without the j)romise of employment from 
proprietors or agents at home or. in India, and even 
then he should not expect to become wealthy 
unless he has money of his own to invest, or more 
than the usual luck of men abroad. Recom- 
mendations or introductions to Calcutta firms, on 
the strength of which so many leave home, axe 
often of small value, from the number of appli- 
I cauts for employment already on their hooks. At 
j best, a man has to face the certainty of a hard life, 
much.' drudgery iu a trying climate, and many 
1 anxieties and changes of lortunej while he can 


only hope to become master of sulTiolent wealth 
to enable him some day to return home in average 
comfort, after many years of exile and unsettled 
life. 


STRANGE ANIMAL ElHENDBfllPS. 

Why married folk, so ill, -mated us to agree (july 
to differ, should be said to load a oat-aiid-dug-lifc, 
is not very clear, since those houscihold pets, being 
intelligent, affectionate, cheerful, and sociable crea- 
tures, very frequently contrive to live harmoniously 
enough together. The Aston Hall cat that ate, 
associated, and slept with a huge hlood-hound, only 
did what innumerable cats have done. Such com- 
panionships are too common to be reckoned among 
strange animal friendships, such as that most singu- 
lar instance of attachment between two animals of 
opposite natures and habits, related to hl',r Jesse 
by a person on whoso veracity ho could depend. 
The narrator boasted the imopriotorslup of an 
alligator which had become so tame that it would 
follow him up and down stairs j while it was so 
fond of his oat's society, that when she lay <lown 
before the fire the alligator followed suit, made a 
pillow of puss, and went off to sleep ; and when 
awake the reptile was only hapjjy so long as 
puss was somewhere near, turning morose and 
ill-tempered whenever she left it to its own 
devices. 

Many equine celebrities have delighted in feline 
companions, following in. this the example of their 
notable ancestor, the Qodolphin Arab, between 
W'hom and a black cat an intimate friendship 
existed for years, a friendship that came to a 
touching end; for when that famous steed died, 
his old companion would not leave the body, and 
when it had seen it put underground, crawled 
slowly away to a hay-loft, and refusing to be com- 
forted, pined away and died. 

One of Miss Braddou's heroines says : ‘ It is so 
nice to see a favourite horse lookitig over the door 
of his loose-box, with a big tabby cat sitting on the 
window-ledge beside him.' The big tabby would 
probably prefer being on horseback, for puss takes 
very kindly to the stable, and the horse takes as 
kindly to puss. A cat belonging to the royal stables 
at Windsor made herself so agreeable to one of the 
horses there, that rather than X)ut her to any in- 
convenience, he would take his night’s rest stand- 
ing. This was held detrimental to his health ; and 
the stable authorities, unable to hit upon any other 
plan, banished poor pussy to a distant j)art of the 
country. 

Mr Huntington, of East Bloomfield, America, 
owns a thoroughbred horse namod Narnigaiisett 
and a white cat. The latter was wont to pay a 
daily visit to Narraganaott’s stall to hunt up the 
mice and then enjoy a quiet nap. Mr Huntington 
removed to Rochester with his family, leaving the 
cat behind ; hut she complaiuod so loudly and so 
unceasingly that she was sent on to the new abode. 
Her first object was now to get somebody to 
interpret her desires. At lust her master divined 
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them, and (started off with her to the ham. As 
soon as they were inside, the cat went to the 
horse’s stall, made herself a bed near his head, and 
curled herself up contentedly. When Mr Hunting- 
ton visited the pair next morning, there was puss 
close to Narragansett’s feet, with a family of five 
beside her. The horse evidently knew all about 
it, and that it behoved him to take heed how he 
moved his feet. Puss afterwards would go out, 
leaving her little ones to the care of her friend, 
who would, every now and then, look to see how 
they were getting on. When these inspections 
took place in the mother’s presence, she was not at 
all uneasy, although she shewed the greatest fear 
and anxiety if any children or strangers intruded 
upon her privacy. 

A gentleman in Sussex had a cat which shewed 
the greatest affection for a young blackbird, which 
was given to her by a stable-boy for food a day or 
two after she had been deprived of her kittens. 
She tended it with the greatest care ; they became 
inseparable companions, and no mother could shew 
a greater fondness for her offspring than she did for 
the bird. 

Lemmery shut up a cat and several mice 
together in a cage. The mice in time got to be 
very friendly, and plucked and nibbled at their 
feline friend. When any of them grew trouble- 
some, she would gently box their ears. — A German 
magazine tells of a M. Hccart who placed a 
tame sparrow under tlie protection of a wild-cat. 
Another cat attacked the sparrow, which was at 
the most criticfd moment rescued by its protector. 
During the sparrow’s subsequent illness its natural 
foe watched over it with great tenderJiess. — The 
same authority gives an instance of a cat trained 
like a watch-dog to keep guard over a yard 
containing a hare, and some sparrows blackbirds 
and partridges. 

A pair of carriage horses taken to water at a 
stone trough, then standing at one end of the 
Manchester Exchange, were foKowed by a dog who 
was in the habit of lying in the stall of one of 
them. As he gambolled on in front the creature 
was suddenly attacked by a mastiff far too strong 
for bis power of resistance, and it would have gone 
hard with him, hut for the unlooked-for interven- 
tion of his stable companion, which, breaking loose 
from the man who was loading it, made for the 
battling dogs, and with one well-delivered kick 
sent the mastiff into a cooper’s cellar, and then 
quietly returned to tlie trough and finislied his 
drink. In very sensible fashion too, did Mrs 
Bland’s half-Danish dog Traveller shew his affec- 
tion for his mistress’s pet pony. The latter had j 
been badly hurt, and when well enough to be , 
turned into a field, was visited there by its fair ' 
owner and regaled with carrots and other deli- 
cacies ; Traveller, for his part, never failing to 
fetch one or two windfall apples from the garden, 
laying them on the grass before the pony, and 
hailing its enjoyment of them with the liveliest 
demonstrations of delight. 

That such relations should exist between the 
horse and the dog seems natural enough. But that 
J a horse should he hail-fellow with a hen appears 


too absurd to be true ; yet we have Gilbert White’s 
word for it that a horse, lacking more suitable 
companions, struck up a great friendship with a 
hen, and displayed immense gratification when 
she rubbed against his legs and cluclced a greet- 
ing, whilst he moved about with the greatest 
caution lest he might trample on his ‘ little, little 
friend.’! 

Colonel Montagu tells of a pointer which after 
being well beaten for killing ’ a Chinese goose, 
was further punished by having the murdered 
i bird tied to his neck ; a penance that entailed 
his being constantly attended by the defunct’s 
relict. Whether he satisfied her that he repented 
the cruel deed, is more tlian'we know ; hut after 
a little while the pointer and the goose were on 
the. best of terms, living under the same roof, 
feeding out of one trough, occupying the ^ same 
straw bed ; and when the dog went on duty in the 
field, the goose filled the air with her lamentations 
for his absence. 

A New Zealand paper says : ^ There is a dog at 
Taupo and also a young pig, and these two afford 
a curious example of animal sagacity and con- 
fidence in the honafuhs of each other. These two 
animals live at the native pah on the opposite side 
of Tapuaeharuru, and the dog discovered some 
happy hunting-grounds on the other side, and 
informed the pig. The pig being only two months 
old, informed the dog that he could not swim 
across the river, which at that spot debouches from 
the lake, but that in time he hoped to share the 
adventures of his canine friend. The dog settled 
the difficulty. He went into the river, standing 
up to his neck in water, and crdxxched down ; the 
pig got on his hack, clasping his nock with his 
forelegs. The dog then swam across, thus carrying 
his chum over. Eegularly every morning the two 
would in this way go across and forage around 
Tapuaeharuru, returning to the pah at night ; and 
if the dog was ready to go home before the pig, he 
would wait till his friend came down to he ferried 
over. The truth of this story is vouched for by 
several who have watched the movements of the 
pair for some weeks past.’ 

When Cowper cautiously introduced Puss— a 
hare that had never seen a spaniel — to Marquis, a 
spaniel that had never seen a hare, he discovered 
no token of fear in the one, no sign of hostility in 
the other, and the new acquaintances were soon, in 
all respects ! sociable and friendly ; a proof, the 
oet thought, that there was no natural antipathy 
etween dog and hare. Upon just as good grounds., 
the same might be inferred regarding dog and 
fox. We have read of a tame fox hunting with 
a pack of harriers ; and Mr Moffat, of Bearsley, 
Northumberland, owned one that was excessively 
fond of canine society. In consequence of detection 
following a raid on the poultry-yard, Master 
Reynard was chained up in a grass area. When- 
ever he caught sight of a dog coming his way, he 
began fanning his tail, and laying hack his ear.s, 
would strain desperately at the full length of his 
tether, that he might smell at the mouth of the 
dog, and use all his arts to induce him to have 
a romp, even, though he had never set eyes on that 
especial dog before. ' 

In 1822 some white rats were trapped in Colonel 
Berkeley’s stables, Mr Samuel M.oss of Ohelteu- 
' ham took a fancy to a young.ster, and deterniined 
j to make a pet of hhn. He was soon tamed, and 
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dn^cned Scusk. Then lie was formally ‘antro- putting the hear out of temper, had the life put 
cluoed to a rat-ldlling terrier, a ceremony so well out of his body; whereniiou Leo, eiiragod at losing 
understood by Flora that she not only refrained his favourite, sot upon Jiruin ami luadi*. an end 
from assaulting the new-comer, hut actually cousti- of him too, 

tuted herself his protectress, mounting guard over _ 

Sengg whenever a stranger came into the room, y Y EAllS! 

growling, snarling, and shewing her teeth until , e. 

convinced he had no evil intentions towards her fi.»hnt the. (jimt of aJevUnff, 

protege. These two strangely assorted friends 'Tis hiit the (ihod of a, snuU' ; 

lapped from the same saucer, played together in CUme is thetrua Utjhi rcvralt.og, 

the garden, and when Flora indulged in a snooze This hut a shadow the while. 

on the rug, Scugg ensconced himself snugly 

between her legs. lie wo^^ld mount the dinner- Tims shall each rose-tinted vision 

table and carry olf sugar, pastry, or cheese, while Fade as the leaves in the Fall, 

Flora waited below to share in the plunden One Leaving it may bo derision 

day a man brought Mr Moss another white rat Gasting a gleam o’er the pall, 

while the terrier and Scugg were racing about 

the room. The stranger was shaken out of the Years glide along without number 

trap, and presently two white rats were scamper- .vina-drivcn wave), 

ing across the lioor pursued by Flora ; the^ebase 

did not last long, one of them quickly : falling Much wo would struggle to save, 

a victim to the terrier's teeth, nuieh to the ! 

experimentalist’s alarm, as his eyes could not mi- „4t n 4. 4t „ 

cliatinRuisli om mt Iitm the otto. Looking T.ta (!Hio Uo«raftomlI,o ro.« 

oromS, however, Me mind was lelievotl, for tlie« _ Mrnii Hio down iron, tho i.™Ii , 

in his corner was Scugg with Flora standing sentry Leaving the thoim from flie posies, 

before him ; a position she held until the man and Leaving tho ashes of each, 

the dead rat were out of the room. When, liis 
j master took a wife to himself, a new hoina/was Bringing the end of our dreaming, 

found for Scugg ; but the poor fellow died within Hounding the sphere of our life ; 

a month of his removal, and it is not improbable Tinting with shades of new meaning, 

that the separation from his canine friend was the Harshness of pain or of strife, 

primary cause of the rat’s untimely deceased 

Sfc Pierre pronounced the mutual attachment Waking our souls from delusion, 

di.splayed between a lion at Versailles and a dog Clmsing the shadows that throng ; 

to be one of the most touching exhibitions Nature Piercing the veil of illusion, 

could offer to the speculations of the philosopher. Eighting full many a wrong. 

Such exhibitions are by no means rare. Captive. 

lords of the forest and Jungle have often admitted Scattering the false that would cluster 

dogs to their society and lived un affectionate Only when fortune is fair ; 

terms with them Not .long ago, an ailing Honess ^th ever more .lu,stro 

in the Dublin Zoological Gardens was so tor- Love that all danger would dare, 

niented by the rats nibbling her toes, that a little ' 

:s''r Sif “S' ssfs t"* 

seeing the visitor toss a rat in 'the air and catch it _ . . ’f ' 

with a killing snap as it came down, she at once Leaving but few that are scatbloss, 

came to the sensible conclusion that the dog’s preciously sweet ! 

acquaintanco was worth cultivating. Coaxing the 

terrier to her side, alie folded her paw round him Thanks then, each year that unveileth 

and took him to her breast ; and there ho rested Tenderness, courage, and truth ; 

every night afterwards, ready to pounce upon any And for the rest— what ayaileth ? 

rat daring to disturb the slumbers of the lioness. ffake them, ye years, with our youth ! 

The last time we visited the lion-house of the n* k. w, 
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’TU hut the (jlmt of a fcelinf/, 
'Tis hut the (ihosl of a suiik ; 
Gone is the true llijlit rcvraliiirj, 
This hut a shadow the while. 


Th«.s shall each rose-tinted vi,siim 

: Fade as the leaves in the Fall, 

Lcavin.g it may bo derision 
Casting a gleam o’er the pall. 

Years glide along without number 
(Swift .n.s a wind-driven w'ave), 

Hiding away in its slumbor 
Much wo would struggle to save. 

Taking the bloom from tlio roses, 

Taking the down from the poach ; 

Leaving tlic tliom from flie posies. 
Leaving the ashes of each. 

Bringing tho end of our dreaming, 
lloumUng the sphere of our life ; 

Tinting with shades of new meaning, 
Harshness of pain or of strife. 

Vaking our souls from delusion, 

ClKising the shadows that throng ; 

Piercing tho veil of illusion, 

Eighting full many a wrong. 

Scattering tho false that would cluster 
Only when fortune is fair ; 

Shrining with ever more .lustre 
Love that all danger would duro. 

Testing the true from tho faitlilcs.s, 
Teaiing the mask from deceit ; 
Leaving but few. that are scatbless, 

Few — but how preciously sweet ! 

Thanks then, each year that unveileth 
Tenderness, courage, and truth ; 

And for the rest — what availeth ? 

Take them, ye years, with our youth ! 


Eegent’s Park Zoological Gardens, we wa'tclied 

wrih no little amusement the antics of a dog,' who The Oonductons of Chambehs’s JoukkaIi beg to direct 
was evidently quite at home in a cage occupied 'I'b® attention of Oontbibutobs to the following notice : 

by a tiger and tigress. The noble pair of beasts Isli. All connnunications should bo addro.ssed to tho 

were reclining side by side, the tiger’s tail hanging ‘Editor, 330 High Street, Ediabm-gh.’ 
over the side ' of their couch. The dog, unable to 2 (f. To insure tbe return of papers that may prove 
resist the temptation, laid hold of it with his teeth “eligible, postage-stamps should in every case accom- 

and pulled with a will ; and spite of sundry gentle „ ^ .it™' „ , , , , , , , „ „ . , . 

3d. Manusobipts should bear tho author’.? full 
remonstrances on the part of the owner of the name, surname, and address, legibly written. 

persisted until he elicited a very deep growl 4 ^^ ^S. should ho written on one side of the leaf only, 
of disapproval Then he let go, sprang, upon the offerings should bo accompanied by an 

, tigers back, curled himself up and .went off to envelope, stamped and directed, 

sleep. Such friendships are, it must be owned, Contrihators comply with the ahow ruke, the 

liable to come to a tragic ending, like that recorded Editor cannot undertake to return inetujihle papers. 

by an ancient writer, who tells how a lion, a dog, — - — — — 

and a bear lived together for a long time on the Printod and Published by W. & ;ik CrrAwcBiw, 47 Pater- 
most affectionate terms, until the dog accidentally noster P^ow, Lownou, and 3:3& High liltreot, EniNnuitGiL 
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of curious dishes, passed by quietly enough ji I 
A GRUMBLE FROM PATERFAMILIAS. made no remark, ate what I could of them, and 
I Alt Paterfamilias, aged fifty, hard-working, with without fuss or observation (as I thought) rejected 
not a large income ; and though usually a modest the rest. But when my wife, excellent creature, 
and retiring individual, I desire on this occasion put down or caused to he set before me on^ a 
to place myself and a few simple household hard- certain day a certain white soup whose ingredients 
ships before an attentive (and perhaps) syra- she proudly assured me were clarified dripping, 
pathising public. I live with my wife and family milk, potatoes, and sago, things reached a 
north of the Border, in a coxxnty-town whose name climax. 

I shall for several reasons suppress ; iny means, as Of course it was peculiar, as might have been 
I stated before, are not ample ; but with as kind a expected. But being of a hopeful turn, I looked 
partner and as fine children as ever fell to the lot forward with calm anticipation to the next course ; 
of man, I am still rendered unhappy, ay miser- for having a hearty appetite horn, of hard work 
able, by a series of domestic nuisances, which take and long hours, I loudly dreamed that what was 
away the enjoyment I should certainly experience positively nasty might be reserved at least for 
in these aforesaid treasures. another day, and that I was about to get some- 

My household consists of my wife and five thing eatable mio. To my utter amazement, there 
-children, whoso ages range from sixteen to eight, succeeded to the soup (so called) a small covered 
We live in a roomy house, with a pleasant garden dish of — I could not tell what sort of things. At 
at the back of it, and some pretty flower-beds iu first sight they looked like gigantic ill -shaped curl- 
front. We have two domestics— -cook, who is papers, such as used to adorn the heads of our 
elderly, rheumatic, and sour (though faithful); maiden aunts some forty years ago. On closer 
and a young housemaid, who is being • trained, inspection, I found that they were mutton-chops 
and who is pleasant of face and (considering the rolled in batter and fried — forming, after being so 
life cook must lead her) very good-natured. My manipulated, a dish at once highly indigestible 
wife is comely, very much younger than myself, and, to my plain taste, excessively revolting. I 
and is moreover devoted to me. 1 will go even expostulated gently with my well-meaning but 
further than this, and say that I am equally mistaken wife, shewed her the folly of attempt- 
devoted to her ! Our children are all that fond ing to make soup without stock, and mildly in- 
parents could wish them to he ; and to the casual sinuated that the plain juicy chop of oxxr first 
beholder no possible element of discomfort seems married years was a luxury compared to this 
to lurk in our quiet home. Yet strange ! from hideously disguised meat. My wife, at all times 
my poor wife’s very devotion to me and to her grieved to ollend me, inoRiised never again to 
children, emanates that fatal skeleton in the cup- serve up such objectionable food, and the repast 
board, ‘worm, i’ the bud,’ and crumpled rose- concluded with a small plate of cheese fritters, 
leaf, which is I feel fast undermining my domestic which were so tough that I rose next morning quite 
comfort. unfit for my breakfast. Next day at dinner I was 

The case is briefly this. Exactly four months rejoiced by the sight of some plain brown soup 
ago a person came to our town and gave cooking made after my own directions, and followed by 
lessons. My poor wife, anxious to make our very a neat little roast of beef, which in its turn was 
moderate income go (as she said) twice as far by superseded by a custard-rpudding. 
commissariat- economy and good management. My unfortunate stomacb, having now by dint 
.attended these cooking lessons, and ever since has of plain dishes recovered its tone, my wife con- 
presented me with mosses i>ositively too awful fined her experiments for a while to the produc- 
for description. The first few days of all sorts tion of extraordinary viands for the young folks' 
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one o’clock dinner ; in consequence of •wliich. ex- be found who would come to us in. our extreme 
periments my youngest boy Johnny fell seriously need. One and all refuBed, because they had heard 
ill, and had to receive several visits from the that the ‘ mistress was never out of the kitchen/ 
family doctor, thus iucreaahig the family expense, 'that she stood over tho cooks when they wore 
Esculanius declared that the boy had succumbed dishing the dinner and so forth, As for myself 
to a certain awful pudding, the component parts and children, wc; felt quite well and l)n]>])y. Of 
of which were grated lemon-rind, suet, currants, course we regretted the absesneo of ' the mistress ; ’ 
and raisins. Of this tho unsuspecting youth ate but no doubt the rest from ‘ experiments ’ would 
largely, to the snbversiou of his inward man and benefit the good lady ; though a panic sei;?:ed me 
the consequent disturbance of tho honsehold. In lest she should he concocting some fearful mess in 
the midst' of Johnny’s illness cook gave up her her owai mind, to be bereafter dis]xmsed to lier 
place, very naturally observing that as she could too confiding circle, when she should once more 
no longer cook to please her mistress, and that come down-stairs. 

lady came down to the kitchen to do her work She did come down. And from that time I do 
and make compounds of her own, she thought think the well-meaning (though still mistaken) 
she would look for another situation. Of course little woman has tried about every dish under 
cook said all this in her native Boric, and with the sun. She thinks she is improving ; ami 
many contemptuous remarks about ‘slaisterin’ I am once more the victim of potato fritters, 
dishes that werena fit for the pigs ! ’ But delicacy Brazilian stews, heavy pastry rolled round innocent 
and consideration for the reader’s feelings forbid beef or mutton, and all kinds of abominations, 
me to apeak broadly of the way in which that For the fine well-boiled and mealy potatoes of 

t aeious woman expressed her outraged feelings, my youth I cry in vain ; for tho juicy beef- 
course I sided with cook, though I did not steak, tender, and swimming in its own rich 
say so ; and wheu she left, I added the douceur of natural gravy, I sigh uselessly ; those days aro 
a pound to her wages, earnestly hoping that she past ; and except at the house of an ohl-fasuionod 
would find a home where old-fashioned cooking friend, the plain wholesome dishes of ‘auld 
was patronised and ‘none o’ these kickshaws* langsyne’ delight me no more. What my wife 
^cours^ed, • may end in being or doing I am afraid to thinli ; 

. After this, no cOok could bo found, and there she has just told me with a jubilant air that 
ensued a miserable period of dinners which scarcedy she has engaged a cook at twenlw pounds a 
deserved the name. Som'otimes my wife cooked, year, who says slie oan do everything needed 
sometimes the housemaid tried what she could do ; by a family of moderate req^uirements ‘ without 
but their efforts, either joint or otherwise, were being superintended !.’ Certainly her wage is not 
not 'Crowned with success. My dinner-hour, once — in our humble sphere— moderate, brut fills me 
a pleasure, was now looked forward to with serious with horror j however, mus vmone, as the French 
apprehension; my home felicity was becoming say. Let me hope that she is a ‘plain cook/ as I 
thoroughly undermined ; and when a Mend in- do not desire any other sort, 
vited. me to dine at his house, X did not decline "What a very extraordinary thing it is that so 
’.on .the plea that my wife expected m-e- to dinner few cooks can boil a potato, _ an egg, or green, 
at'five, but took him at his word. vegetables properly. 'Wliy is it that in the houses 

One evening on my arrival at home '1 found of the poor you find the best-boiled potatoes ? In 
the household in a state of consternation (I had the mansions of the great they are usually hard as 
been dining out that day, and returned about cannon-balls, and but too frequently cold before 
eight o’clock). My wife was ill, the doctor was coming to the table. X remember as a child going 
up-stairs, the children looked scared and white, often to visit an old woman who was very badly 
and tbe household aspect of cheerfulness which off. Some benevolent lady or gentleman had sent 
generally greeted ray arrival was changed into a her a present of potatoes. She had a little throe- 
sort of .terrified gloom. Instinct prompted me to legged pot with a funny lid, and out of it came 
inquire hurriedly what they had had for dinner, the most delicious potatoes I ever tasted, l^osi- 
when my eldest daughter informed me that they tively they might have graced the table of an 
had dined on onion-soup with force-meat halls, Irish king. X can remember their flavour yet ; 
carrot- pie, potato fritters, ‘and a new sort of jam- with nothing but salt, an emperor might Irave 
roll which mamma learned to make last winter.’ dined on them. Large, mealy, and boiled all 
This was enough, X rushed wildly up-stairs, and through, and ‘in their jackets,’ it was one of 
in broken sentences asked the kindly doctor what the greatest treats of my boyhood to receive one- 
he thought of my wife’s illness. He is a man of piping hot into my open and unhesitating palm, 
lew words, so he said briefly: ‘Your wife is the Where will you find such now? except still at 
victim of an experiment j sue has a very bad fit the fireside-s of the poor. 

of indigestion.’ The teaching of new-fangled cookery is all very 

I was not at all surprised at this ; and resolved well in its way, but X should like to see the weU- 
that during the next two or three days our food bred neat little woman who conducts her experi- 
should be of the most simple description ; which ments before a tolerable audience, teach in the 
resolution I was the better able to carry out, seeing first place the m.aking of simple, wholesome 
that my wife was ordered by the doctor to remain dishes ; and above all, shew ignorant people how 
■ in bed and support nature on weak beef-tea to boil a potato, make good broth, soup, and 
and arrow-root. Jane the housemaid I found was porridge ; also instruct them to roast meat with- 
really a tractable creature ; and having spoken to out scorching it, and fxy fish well and appetia- 
'hra seriously on the advantages to be derived from ingly. Then she could go on to experimental 
w^il-boiled potatoes, tender beef-steaks, and well- dishes, and now and then a household might go 
Toasted joints, she managed to turn out some very in for ‘ kiokshaw.4,’ by way of a foil to enhance 
yespeCtahle .dinners. All- this time no cook was to the value of the old-fashioned dishes. 
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In Franco, -vvliere economy rules and the most 
is made of everything, the most exquisite little 
titbits are produced at very little cost, and cooked 
at the expenditure of a handful of charcoal. But 
here, joints of meat are too often burned to a 
cinder and stews ruined because cooks will use 
double the quantity of fuel that is necessary. 
Here, Materfauiilias if she attempts anything light 
or dainty, generally fails ; in France, every woman 
however poor is a cook by nature, and gives a 
grace to the humblest dish, simply because she is 
tasteful and intelligent. The French nation ex- 
pends in the two items of food and fuel about 
half as much as the English and Americans, and 
with better results. If there was a training-school 
for women-servants before they go into service, 
and if each was compelled by Act of Parliament 
to go through a regular course of instruction, 
then I and many other afflicted husbands and 
fathers could look forward confidently to dinner- 
time as to an oasis in the desert of daily life. I 
would suggest also that in this case cooks would 
he worth the wage they demand, and Materfamilias 
need not in that case spoil her fair complexion or 
pretty hands in the kitchen. Of course a uns- 
tress should he able to tell an ignorant servairt 
how to cook, if she comes and asks advice ; but a 
well-trained cook will not require this, and though 
I do not admire fine ladies who are above work- 
ing, yet a mistress need not be ^ always in the 
kitchen.’ 

I shall conclude this with an anecdote of long 
ago. ^ A bachelor and spinster gave a large cere- 
monious dinner-part)’’. They were hospitable and 
kindly folk, and the lady in particuhtr was most 
anxious that aU things should be ‘ done to a turn.’ 
Just five minutes before dinner was served, the 
hostess looked at her watch, and rising quickly, 
slipped out of the room down to the culinary 
regions. Remaining there till she had tasted and 
superintended the dishing of sundry good things, 
she hurriedly left the kitchen, and telling the 
servant to announce dinner, she gracefully apolo- 
gised, on exitering the drawing-room, for her 
absence. As she did so, she became aware, poor 
lady, that she had forgotten to remove a large 
and rather dirty servant’s apron with which she 
had invested herself, and with an exclamation of 
mercy, I’ve forgotten to take off Jean’s 
‘brat!’ she retired hastily, covered with confusion. 
(‘ Brat’ is broad Scotch for a' servant’s apron.) 

THE HA MILTONS. 

GHAnTBIl XI. — AXXIOU.? MOMENTS. 

The wild Australian black is perhaps the lowest 
known typo of humanity. His skull shews a low 
development of intellect, his body a low develop- 
ment of physique. His mode of living is wretched 
in the extreme, for he lacks the capability of 
building a sufficient shelter either from the scorch- 
ing sun of summer or from the keen winds and 
heavy rains of winter. And yet it is possible to 
find even a lower grade of being than the Australian 
black in his native ignorance and filth, namely 
the same black after he has visited some of the 
colonial cities. When he has associated with the 
ofl’seourings of one of the large towns, when he has 
added to the brutality of tlie savage the lowest 


vices of civilisation, then indeed he becomes a 
hopelessly degraded creature, a thing for angels to 
weep over and for mankind to mourn. 

You will not wonder then, that when Phyllis 
encountered the look of this man, and took in at 
one glance the expression of his fierce eyes and 
repulsive mouth, even her brave spirit quailed, 
and the blood seemed to ehh from her cheeks 
and throb to her heart with a wild terrible 
pang of fear. It so happened that only a few 
weeks before, the colonial papers had rung with 
the accounts of a murder which had been com- 
mitted at a lonely shepherd’s hut on the hills.. 
The shepherd was out at his work, far beyond 
earshot of his dwelling, and his wife had been- 
left alone in her solitary dwelling with her infant, 
child. A party of wandering blacks came to the 
hut ; and when the unhaj)py man returned in the 
evening, he found his hut a scene of desolation, 
and his dear ones brutally murdered. The whole 
colony was moved to horror at the dastardly deed 
— a deed which was only partly expiated by the' 
execution of the ringleaders. Phyllis had read 
this story in the papers ; and during the few' 
seconds in which she stood confronting the black, 
it flashed upon her in all its terrible details. 
She thought of her delicate sister, of the infant, of 
little Bertie, and she was conscious that their lives ] 
as well as her own hung upon her tact and courage. ' 
But though those thoughts were written on the ' 
brave pale face, the girl never lost for an instant . : 
hex haughty hearing, or quailed before the insolent, 
stare of the black. With an imperious gesture, 
slie pointed to the spot by the water wdiere the 
others were already preparing to light a fire and 
were hacking the sheep to pieces ; and the man 
turned sullenly away. 

When she saw that he had rejoined his com- 
panions, she went into her owm room, and gave 
way for a little to a violent emotion which 
shook her from head to foot. She felt giddy 
and sick, and for a few minutes was in that, 
painful state when consciousness is only retained 
by a strenuous effort of the will. It must have- 
been during those few moments of weakne.ss that 
the girl’s heart cried aloud and found utterance- 
at her lips. ‘ Jack, Jack, Jack ! ’ she murmured,, 
and then covered her face with her hands, and 
was silent. 

It was only for a little while, however, that the 
weakness triumphed. Going forward to the look- 
ing-glass, she smoothed her hair, and tried to bring 
hack a little colour into her white cheeks. While 
lingering for a few moments on the threshold of 
the sitting-room, Bessie was struck on looldng up 
from her work by the curious set paleness of her 
sister’s face. 

‘ Phyllis darling,’ she said, ‘ do you know you 
are looking very ill 1 You must have over-tired 
yourself this morning. Come here and sit ]^e.side 
me, pet, for a little, and rest your head on my 
pillow.’ 

‘Yes, presently,’ answered Phyllis, as she moved 
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restlessly about the room for a few minutes, xinfkr 
pretence of tidying away Bertie’s toys. And then 
she did what Be^e had never seen her strong 
sister do before ; she went to the cupboard, poured 
out a glass of wine, and drank it. ^ 

‘You are. ill, Phyllis,’ said Bessie, raising her- 
self from the sofa in alarm. 

‘ No ; indeed I. am not,* answered Phyllis, coming 
to her sister’s side, and resting her head on the 
sofa-cushion. ‘ Don’t he anMiious about me, Bessie. 
I am only a little tired ; and when Judy Maloney 
comes back, I mean to live the idlest and most 
luxurious life possible.’ 

‘ I wish she were here now.’ 

‘ So do I ! ’ ejaculated Phyllis, with what seemed 
to her sister unusual energy. 

Bessie began talking of some little household 
reforms that were to be effected when Judy came 
back. The beds and windows were to have fresh 
curtains ; and Kobert had promised a new carpet 
for the sitting-room, * And a piano, Phyllis I 
Eobert has positively said that a piiuio is to 
come up in the next dray from Adelaide ! If 
I have not forgotten all the little music I ever 
knew, I shall give you some lessons.* 

Much as this might otherwise have interested 
Phyllis, the kindly words were lost upon the 
girl as she listened with strained attention for 
any sound from outside which might betray the 
presence of the blacks to her sister. ‘Shall we 
ever need those things 1 ’ she was thinking. ‘Will 
our lives go on Just the same after this ? Or 
when James and Kobert come back to-night, will 

they find us’ Would Kobert go mad, she 

wondered, if he came back and found his darling, 
his idolised wife, as that shepherd’s wife had 
been found? And Jack? Would he remember 
only what was best in her, and forgive and forget 
aE that had jarred on him ? 

‘But it shall never he!’ she said to herself 
desperately. ‘ I have strength and courage ; and 
G-od helps those who fight for the innocent.’ She 
rose from her low seat ptesently, and declaring 
she was quite rested, announced her intention of 
preparing dinner for the little household. 

‘ Don’t trouble to cook anything,’ called Bessie 
after her. ‘ Anything cold will do for us to-day, 
and you do look so tired.’ 

.Glancing for a moment at the calm domestic 
scene— the delicate pretty young mother, the 
infant’s cradle, the strong healthy boy dragging 
his toy-horse about the room — Phyllis again re- 
paired to her chamber, where she offered up an 
agonised prayer to the Father of all mercy. When 
she rose, she looked and felt perfectly calm. She 
opened the drawer in which she had put away 
Jack’s little,pistol, took it out and examined it, to 
make sure that she remembered all that he had 
told her about its method of working. It was, as 
I have said, a revolver of the smallest size, and 
of the most beautiful workmanship. As she 
looked at its glittering barrel and costly mount- 
ings, she reflected with a curious sort of satisfaction 
that in this exquisite toy, which she could easily 
hide in one of her strong hands, death might bo 
dealt to six human beings. ‘ Four of them,’ she | 
thought, while the lines about her mouth deep- ' 
ene'd and her eyes glittered. ‘ One for Bessie, and 

myself last. As for the children’ j 

loading the pistol carefully, she slipped it into ! 
the side-pocket of her dress ; and then, before i 


going to the kitchen, she wont to reconnoitre the 
unwelcome gnestH. She wiilkcd along tlie bank 
for a little way, ami .stood looking (iowu at the 
blacks, herself unseen. 'Fluiy had eaten as much 
half- raw 'mutton as it was pufssiblc for even 
them to consume, and their capacities in that 
direction are simply enormous ; and now they 
were drinking the brandy, some out of tin panni- 
kins, which they had doubtless procured at the 
last town tliey had visited ; and other, s in a .still 
more imiraitivo fashion, from the liuttles. Borne 
of the men seemed to be already satiated, and 
were lying flat on their backs,- witli closed eyes 
and faces upturned to the sky. Two or three 
others, among whom was the tall black who 
had followed Pliyllis to the house, and for 
whom she had conceived a special aversion, 
were still sitting np, and carrying on the debauch, 
as if determined to get a.s much enjoyment 
as possible out of the unwonted abundance. 
As for the women, they had withdrawn to some 
distance, and were smiattod on the ground, tlieir 
knees drawn up to tneir chins, and blankets or 
opo,s8um skins thrown over their shoulders. Pro- 
bably they had already received the small sharo of 
brandy which was all their lords could see lit to 
spare them. Altogether the aspect of afluirs looked 
tolerably promising, thought I’hyllis. If only tho,se 
two or three inveterate topers would give in and 

t o to sleep, or if only Sam -would take it into 
is head to return to the homestead. Never 
had she longed for the sight of a human bei-ngt as 
she now longed ..for a glimpse of that awkward 
youth. She turned to scan the brow of the hill 
behind the house, hoping and praying to catch a 
flutter of his old jacket or a peep of the top of his 
brimless hat; but nothin" living broke the green 
outline of the slope. Nothing remained bub to 
Watch and wait till the western sky should begin 
to redden and she might listen for the roll of 
the biillook-drays in the distance, and for the 
well-known tread of Jack’s gray hor.se. 

Calling fortitude to her aid, the bravo girl went 
about her hou.sehold work, preparing uoarishing 
soup for Bessie’s dinner, feeding Bertie, setting the 
kitchen in order, and baking scones for tlie men, 
who w'ould return hungry and tired in the even- 
ing. The hands of the Dutch clock in the kitchen 
seemed to stand still, and two or three times she 
went up to it, to listen if its slow heavy pulse 
were still beating on. Every now and then she 
stole out to where she could see the blacks, and a ,3 
the afternoon wore on she noted with thankful- 
ness that they had at length succumbed to the 
potent liquor, and were lying quiet and apparently 
asleep. 

The kitchen clock tolled the hour of four, and 
Phyllis thought, ‘ In two hours more Robert and 
Jack may be here.' She was dwelling on this 
idea with a feeling of relief, when going to the 
outside corner of the kitchen to glance towards 
lake and hill, as she had done bo many times 
already that day, she saw something which made 
her brave heart stand still _ for a moment. The 
tall black bad risen from his recumbent position 
and was now stealing slowly towards the house 
with a stealthy step and sidelong glances, which 
told of sinister meaning. Either he had drunk 
less than his fellow, s, or else, as he was evidently 
the strongest of the party, his potations had taken 
less effect upon him. At anyrate, on he came; 
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and the pale girl realised with an intense vivid- 
ness of conviction that the hour of her deadliest 
peril was come. It was only for an instant that, 
she quailed ; the next she had stepped forward to 
meet him, determined at any cost to prevent his 
nearer approach to the house. Stepping forward 
to within about six paces of him, she stopped,^ 
and demanded to know his errand, drawing herself 
up to her lull height. ‘ How dare you come near 
tile house she exclaimed. ‘ Go back to the others 
at once !’ 

Tlie black-fellow grinned, but stopped his cat- 
like advance. Phyllis saw that he carried his club 
in his right hand, which he held partially concealed j 
behind him ; and she knew that if he came near ; 
enough, a blow might place her at his mercy. For 
more tlian a minute they stood confronting one 
another. Phyllis’s hand waas in the pocket of her 
dress, holding what she had hidden there, and her 
eyes held the burning orbs of the savage, as the 
hunter holds the eyes of a wild animal about to 
attack him. It was of all which she held dear that 
the girl was thinking as she stood there during 
those few terrible moments — of life and honour; of 
her delicate sister and the new-born babe ; of merry 
little Bertie, the pride and pet of the house. ' She 
knew from the expression of the black’s face that 
he meant mischief, and drawing the revolver from 
her pocket, she took deliberate aim. 

‘ If you come a step nearer, I will fire ! ’ she 
exclaimed. 

Perhaps the native had never before seen 
BO small a weapon, and did not believe it to be 
deadly ; or perhaps he had never seen a woman use 
a weapon of any kind ; for he only grinned a«ain 
and advanced a step or two. There was a flash, a 
report; and Phyllis saw through the smoke her ! 
enemy lying before her, wounded and bleeding. 
A mist swam before her eyes ; she felt a deadly 
sickness stealing over her; and through all the 
giddiness and strange noises which rang in her 
ears, she was conscious of the galloping of a horse 
urged to its utmost speed, coming ever nearer 
and nearer. In another minute JaeJi’s arms we're 
round her, and she was looking into his face with 
a long gasping sigh. 

‘ Speak to me, 'Phyllis ! What is wrong ? ’ 

‘The blacks,’ she answered; ‘they have been 
here all day. But it is all right, now yon have 
come,’ with a shuddering look towards the wounded 
man. ‘ Have I killed him'?’ 

. ‘Killed him? No! You have -winged him 
though, very neatly. The scoundrel ! ’ and Jack’s 
.. dark eyes scintillated with anger. ‘ Pie deserves 
more than that. Come inside, my brave child ; 
you are as pale as a ghost.’ 

Phyllis was trembling like a leaf now ; but she 
managed to smile into his ,1‘ace. ‘ Never mind me. 

See, there is Bessie looking from the door ; go 
and take her back to her sofa.’ 

Jack went to the back-door of the parlour, which 
Bessie had managed to reach, and from which she 
■was gazing with a very scared face. He lifted 
her in his arms and carried her back to her sofa, 
soothing her with assurances that all danger was 
over, that Bohert and the men would be home 
directly, and that there was really no harm done. 
Bessie strove hard to suppress the hysterical sob- 
bing natural to her weak state. ‘ Send Phyllis to 
me,’ she begged. ‘ Ob, how brave she has been all 
ji day ! I know now why she looked so pale and 


strange in the • forenoon ! And she bore all the 
anxiety without saying a word to me.’ 

Phyllis came into the room,.^nd kneeling clown 
beside her sister, laid her face against her shoulder. 
‘It is over now,’ whispered Phyllis. ‘Don’t be 
frightened, darling.’ 

They listened with strained ears till they heard 
the rattle of the drays and the voices of the men 
outside. Then Phyllis slipped away to her own 
room, where she lay down, and fell into a state 
that was partly unconsciousness partly sleep. I’rom 
this she was roused by the settler’s well-known 
voice ; and opening her eyes, she saw Bohert 
bending over her, and loading her with all 
manner of tender names. 


CHAPa?ER XII. — ‘l OSTEEN WONDER THAT YOU 
don’t ADJURE PHYLLIS !’ 

I will let James Hamilton tell his own story, as 
he told it that evening after the blacks had gone, 
all except the wounded man, for whom a pallet 
had been made up in one of the outhouses. Tea , 
was over, and the members of the reunited house- 
hold were gathered in the parlour, regarding one 
another with thankfulness for perils past. Bessie 
reclined on the sofa, with Bohert close beside her. 
Bertie had gone to bed, and the infant was asleep 
in the cradle. Phyllis sat near the table in an 
easy-chair which Jack had drawn forward for her ; 
and as the lamplight foil on her face, it revealed 
a look of rest that comes with relief from a long 
strain of feeling. At her side Jack stationed him- 
self, her willing slave. 

‘We had been busy all the morning — Bobert 
and the two men and I — driving in the wooden 
piles for our jetty and removing some stones out 
of the way. Between eleven and twelve o’clock I 
felt tired ; for the work was harder than any I had 
ever done before, and wc were all hungry. We 
got out the basket with our dinner in it, and 
spread the things on a green knoll about two 
dozen yards from the place where we had been 
working. Bobert and I were very merry over our 
dinner ; and afterwards, while the men were 
liaving theirs, we strolled off to a grassy bank nep, 
and lay down to enjoy our ])ipes. As I have said, 

I was tired, and lying quietly there, I fell into a 
sort of doze. I don’t suppose I had slept many 
minutes, when I was wakened up suddenly by 
Phyllis’s voice calling me. I heard her distinctly, 
as surely as I ever heard anything, call my name 
three times. “ Jack, Jack, Jack !” she said ; and 
she did not speak very loud either, but in a sort of 
intense whisper. Tlio idea conveyed to me was 
that she was in great distress and trouble, and 
that she wanted help sorely. In a moment 1 
was broad awake, and I suppose I looked rather 
scared; for Bobert shook me by the shoulder 
and said : “ Hollo, old man, have you had a 
bad dream?” 

“ It wasn’t a dream,” I said. “I heard Phyllis 
call me.” 

‘ Bob shouted with laughter, and began teasing 
me about heating n lady’s voice six miles o(F ; but 
I could not shako olf the strange uncomfortable 
feeling that the dream, if it was a dream, had left 
on my mind. I would have started off home 
then, only I thought Bobert would banter me so. 

1 But all the afternoon the feeling that there was 
I some danger hanging over you and Bessie and the 
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' claildren was so vividly 'befoTO mo, that about 
three o’clock I wont to Itobert and said : “ Bob, I 
Must go home. Tli^re is something Avrong there.’' 

‘ He didn’t laugh then ; but told me that if 
that conviction was so strongly present with me, 
Avc had better yield to it, and that we would all go 
at once. I galloped on hrst, and he promised to 
follow with the men as (iuiclcly as he could uuiko 
the (Iray-horsos go. The dray being empty of the 
wood-piles, it would go pretty fast. You know, 
Phyllis, just hoAV I found you. And I think that 
if ever a vivid impression such as .T have told 
you of conies to me again, I will not try to fight 
against it, but obey the impulse at once. It is 
one of those mysteries which wa cannot possibly 
■ explain, a sort of mesmeric influence which comes 
now and again to us mortals.’ 

' * There is one thing I slionld like to know,’ 
said Robert — ‘did Phyllis really call Jack at the 
time he heard her voice ? ’ 

The colour rose in Phyllis’s pale face like a 
flood, and lier sweet eyes drooped to hide the dew 
that stood in them. 

^ "Did yon, Phyllis?’ asked Jack eagerly, bond- 
ing nearer to, her. 

‘Indeed, I did,’ she answered truthfully. ‘I 
. ‘ remember quite well wlien I did so. It was in 
my own room, soon after the blacks had come. 
I believe I felt frightened for a little and lonely, 
with you all away.’ j 

* Frightened and lonely ! ’ exclaimed Robert i 
- enthusiastically. ‘I should think you did ! There i 
isn’t one woman in a thousand who would have I 
kept her courage as firm and her brain as clear as ; 
you did, Phyllis. But it shall never happen 
again, my brave girl, I will never leave my house 
again Avith only women and children in it, and no 
man within call’ 

They sat there talking till a later hour than 
usual and even when the time came for saying 
' good-night, they lingered still, loath to part from, 
each other even for a little while. Robert carried 
Bessie to her room, and came back to hold Phyllis 
in his arms once more, to kiss and bless her, to 
call her the brave defender of Ms homo, his coura- 
geous clever sister. Jack stood by snuLing; and 
when his turn came to say good-night, he would 
fain have touched one of those white cliecks with 
Ms lips ; but the girl drew shyly aAvay from him 
and retired for the night. 

Remaining with Bessie till she slept, Robert 
sauntered out, feeling as if he could breathe 
more freely in the open air. He found Jack 
pacing up and down by the moonlit lake, not 
even smoking ; a sure sign of great perturba- 
tion. Robert joined him in his walk, and the 
; brothers paced backwards and forwards for a 
time without spealdng. At last Jack said in a 
low voice : ‘I don’t know how you feel, Bob, but 
the thought of all that has happened to-day nearly 
drives me mad. The idea of those two girls here 
i alone exposed to the savagery of those wretches, is 
; perfectly horrible,’ 

i , Robert drew a deep breath, and his face looked 
pale in the moonlight, ‘It is too horrible to 
think of., But it shall never happen again, Jack, 
I cannot think now how I came to he so careless. 

. , P’ suppose years of security have made me feel 

0Vjer-Bafe, If it- had not been for Phyllis 

darlc, hasn’t that girl behaved splendidly V 
Yesy'she certainly has/ ansAver^Jack dryly. 


Robert Avas silent for a little, glancing curiously 
at his In’oUicr. ‘ I often wonder,’ at lusl; he said, 
hesitatingly, ‘that you don’t admire Phyllis more. 
To me she is the most perfect avotumu I have 
ever known.’ 

‘Yet, though you admire I’hylli.s, you love 
Bessie best 'I ’ 

‘0 yes ; of course/ ho said, smiling. ‘ You know 
that Bessie is my idol. lUit that does not keep 
me from feeling that I’liyllis is n. splendid Avomau'. 
H'ot Giro girl in a thousand Avould have had, the 
courage aiid presence of mind to act us she did 
to-day.’ 

Jack turned away his head and gazed fax 
across the lake in silence. When he spoke, his 
voice Avas Ioav and unsteady. ‘ Boh,’ he said, ‘ I 
don’t know if you Avill understand udiat I am 
going to say. I have been on the point very often 
within. the“last few months not only of admiring 
Phyllis hut of loving her pasaionattdy. I know 
that in ray heart 1 do love her, bettor than I shall 
ever love any other Avoman. She is beautiful and 
good and generous. It is impossible to conceive a 
nobler character than hers. But the very things 
that yon praise in her are Avhat make me afraid. 
Marriage is such a desperately serious aflalr ; it 
means the happiness or misery of two lives. And 
I cannot help asking myself, are courage and 
presence of mind just the qualities which I desire 
most in a Avifo ? In fact, mu I capable of beirm to 
this bravo grand creature the king and lord that 
a man ought to be to his wife 1 ’ 

‘ Upon my word, Jack/ said Robert passionately, 
‘ I fail to understand you !’ 

‘Noav I Avill tell you the difference between 
your Bessie, and Phyllis— between your ptosition 
aird what mine would bo,’ coirtinuad Jack. ‘Bessie 
is the weaker of the two. You feel that you are 
everytMng to her ; that she leans upon you for 
strength and support, that she trusts to you for 
guidance. I on the other hand could be nothing 
to Phyllis. Pier head is as clear as mine, her 
heart as proud, her courage as high. We might 
be friends, as men are friends ; avo might bo good 
comrades, Avalking side by side through life, with 
never a word of difference ; but the gentle clinging 
truthfulness that a man longs for from a woman 
could never be mine. She needs nothing; she 
is self-reliant ; m hersell^ sufficient to herself,’ 

‘ Why did she call you to-day, I wonder ? ’ 

‘That, I cannot tell. I wish I coicld tell. If 
she were_ not so coH to me ahvays, I would ask 
her. If I saw one touch of womanly weakness 
about her, I believe I should love her j.-l-isi-.iuatclyf 
‘ I think she has a touch,’ said Robert ; ‘ only 
she has the instinct of all brave natures to hide 
the weakness. At anyrate/ he added somewhat 
dryly, for he felt annoyed, ‘I do not think she 
has the Aveakness to give her heart Avliere it 
would not be appreciated’ 

‘That is rather cruel, Bob,’ returned Jack in a 
low tone. ‘You knoAV — at least— avoU no, I sn'i>pose 
you don’t. If I thought for an instant that she 
cared about me— things Avould be very different. 
But I truly believe that she caves just as much 
about me as she does about poor Sara.’ 

‘Hml’ said Robert, smiling, as he turned 
towards the house. ‘I’m not sure that her in- 
difference goes cpiite so far as that. At anyrate 
you are humble enough about it. Good-night, 
old felloAv.’ 






I^AMES OF AMERICAN' STATES. 


But Jack contiiuied his restless walk by the wise to the adjacent state of Arkansas. Alabama, 
lake for many an hour afterwards. The moon in the tongue of the Creek Indians, signifies ‘ the 
liadsetj'and the chill that comes before dawn, had land of rest.' The name of Wyoming, or ‘ great 
begun ere he turned in. plains,’ originally given by the Delaware Indians 

— ___ to the beautiful Pennsylvanian valley traversed by 

1 -XT -XT A -A ri-in /A-n A A fTATATn A T.T om A mwo tfi^ nortliem branch of the Susquehanna, has been 

IJSDIAN NAMhS OP AMERICAN STATES, transferred to one of the most noted states of the 

lx must be owned that such well-known titles as Par West, Dakota (‘allied’) Avas so called from. 
Crazy Horse, Sitting Birll, SjJottecITail, Two Bears, the great confederacy of the north-western tribes, 
Little Wound, Blue Nose, Little Big Man, One better known by tbeir generic name of Sioux. 
Horn, A'oung-AIan-Afraid-of-I-Iis-Horses, _ do not The Utabs or Utes gave their name to a western 
suggest any very dignified or awe-inspiring asso- state which has since become famous as the 
ciations, although the ‘braves’ of the prairie adopted home of the Mormons. The name of 
would doubtless find equal food for mockery in Texas, hitherto supposed to be of Spanish origin, 
Smithvillc, Jonesborough, Indianapolis, and other proves to he the^generic title of the various tribes 
astounding appellations which stud the trans- inhabiting it, like that of Sioux or Iroquois, 
atlantic map from east to west. It is neverthe- Indiana implies simply ‘ the Indian country,’ 

less interesting to note how many of the most The titles of the other states tell their own 

famous names in America are of Indian origin, story, the Avestern names being for the most part 
The long supremacy of the Dutch and French in Spanish in their origin, the eastern either English 
tlie eastern and northern districts, and that of the or French. ' The state of New York was named 
Spaniards in the Avest and south, have indeed left after the Duke of York (afteiuvards James 11.) 
indelible traces ; but a large number of the yet when taken from the Dutch by England in 1664. 
older names used by the aboriginal possessors of Sir George Carter, one of the original proprietors 
the soil are still familiar as household words, of New Jersey, marked his affection for the beau- 
though all memory of those Avho gave them has tiful island of which he had been governor, by 
long since lapsed into tradition, giving its name to his western possessions. Thomas 

Commencing Avith New York itself, we find the West,^ Lord De la Ware, one of the earlier governors 
island on which it stands still retaining its ancient of Virginia, stood sponsor to the state of Delaware, 
name of ‘Manhattan,’ given by the Manhato Virginia itself was named after Shakspeare’s ‘ Mr 
Indians Av ho formerly held it — though Washington virgin thronfed by the West,’ Queen .Elizabeth. 
Irving, in that Avonderful burlesque wdxich has Another English queen, Henrietta, the^ Avife of 
immortalised the name of ‘ ICnickerbocker,’ derives Charles I., gave titles to two states — Maine from 
the title, Avith an infinitely ludicrous affectation of her native French province, and Maryland from 
learned research, from ‘ tlie Avearing of men’s hats her second name of Maria. Her royal husband 
; by the squaws of the surrounding- tribes, whence was god-.tathcr to the Carolinas, as Ava3_ George 11. 

' “ Man-hat-on,” ’ Of the thirty-eight states com- to Georgia, and Louis XIV. to Louisiana. New 
! posing the American Union, niuetocu are still Hampshire Avas christened after the English county 
i known by the quaint fanciful appellations bestoAved of that name ; and Rliode Islanil froni its supposed 
I upon them by their aueiesit inhabitants. Con- resemblance to the famous island of the Levant, 
necticut, slightly altered from its original form of although some authorities devive^ it from a cor- 
‘ Quon-eh-ta-kut,’ is a Mohican Avord signifying ruption of ‘rooil’ (cross). Williain Penn gave 
‘long river.’ Massachusetts imifiie,s ‘the land ]ti.s name to Pennsylvania as its founder; and 
around the great hills.’ Michigan is the Indian the French complimented the beautiful hills of 
name for a fish-trap, suggested by the peculiar Vermont with the title of ‘ Verts Idonts’ (green 
form of the great lake Avhich has given its title to mountains), whence the Vermonters are Still 
the surrounding country. Illinois was formed familiarly knoAvn as ‘ Green-lMowitain Boys,’ 
from the Indian word ‘lilini’ (men) by the addi- Tlie traces of Spanish conquest are still visible 

tion of the French termination ‘ ois.’ The stormy in the titles of Florida (flowery), Neviula (snowy), 
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•wlia, Ouacluta, Penobscot, Suwanee, -Cheyenne, 
Eemiebec, Rappahannock, Saskatchewan, _ and a 
xnultitnde of other rivers, continue to retain their 
beautiful appellatioua and to defy all the efforts of 
modern Vandalism, 


A RIYIR-DRE AM. 

Mile-ent) was a small country town j but such a 
town ! The houses were packed and pressed and 
crowded together, making them look as though 
they would suffocate for want of air. Then they 
were so dilapidated and faded 'and tumble-down, it 
seemed a wonder they kej)t up at all. To look at 
them at a distance you would think, from the 
queer way the roofs all slanted and leaned towards 
each other, and a trick some of the houses had of 
poking up inquisitive-looking dormer gables and 
windows in quite unexpected places, that they had 
some important secret that they were whispering 
about and hobnobbing over. And then the narrow 
crooked streets, with their seas of mud, and filthy 
gutters, and debris-littered side-walks, the very 
stones of which had a dissipated rakish' air, as if 
instead of lying quietly in their places and doing 
their duty, they could do nothing better with their 
time than go knocking about in a disreputable 
fashion, to trip up unwary passengers. And then 
the odours I Surmy Cologne itself never boasted a 
larger and more extensive collection ; at least, for 
the sake of its luckless inhabitants, let us hope so, 
A more unhealthy, xmdersized, dirty, gossiping, 
miserable, worthless set of human beings surely 
never existed anywhere. The men were mostly 
out of work and drunk, the women lean and ragged 
and unwomanly, and the children little and wmrd 
and wolf-eyed. Many was the drunken brawl and 
scene of brutgd violence that awoke the midnight 
echoes of the streets, and Pever and Malaria un- 
molested, stalked abroad. Within, the houses 
were as uninviting as without— -with a separate 
family on every floor, sometimes within every 
room. What wonder that the health and the 
morals of the place should ha at a terribly low 
ebb! 

And what seemed to make it all more painful 
and pitiful, was the loveliness of the valley in 
whose lap lay this pestilent little town. The 

g een flower-gemmed meadows were so fresh and 
ir — the air was so fragrant and balmy — the birds 
sang so sweetly— the little flowers were so 
brilliantly hued and so daintily formed — the river 
and its many shady back-waters and tributary 
streamlets were so fresh and bright and sparkling, 
and the murmuring music that tliey made blended 
in such sweet harmony with the tinkling of the 
sheep-bells, the lowing of the cattle, and the clear 


beauty of the woods and fields beyond. Like the 
grub that tastes of tbc nut it feeds and battens on, 
the dirt and scpialor and poverty of the place 
seemed to grow into the hearts and minds and 
natures of its people, and to rub out all capacity 
for enjoying what was better and purer tliaii 
themselves. 

And yet even here, brutal and dt^grtuled as were 
the many, in the few, terrildy small as itiat mino- 
rity was, might be found high and noble instincts, 
that pushed themselves up through the poisonous 


soil, and groped painfully upwards and onwards to 
the light. Evi ’ 


Even here, as everywhere, might be 
found'^instances (rare ixer]jai)s, but 
brave patience, endurance, and 


)s, Out still rbere) of 
1 heroism under great 
stress ^of suffering and misery and, wrong. Then 
too, although in most of those poor semi-savage 
breasts, vice and sin had nearly elbowed out any 
virtue that nature might have originally planted, 
it must not be overlooked that greet as the sin 
was, as great was the suffering ; and who shall say, 
if these poor souls had been born into the clover of 
this life, as regarded their physical and moral siu’- 
roundings, what fair and delicate and betmtiful 
blossoms might not have expanded and bloomed in 
their natures ! 

Mile-end was a very old as well as a very dirty 
j)kce, and one particular house in its principal 
street stood forward into the road several feet 
beyond its neighbours ; its upper story quite over- 
hanging the basement. This house was so old 
that it almost tottered when the wind blew — as 
it often did at Mile-end — even in spite of the 
wooden props, themselves rotten now, with which 
it had been buttressed up. But in spite, or 
perhaps because of its age and discomfort and 
general dilapidation, it was beautifully mellowed 
and harmonious ia the tone of its colouring. 
Tufts of vivid green moss, and yellow and gray 
lichen, at intervals carpeted and softened the 
red tiles ; and, hardy clumps of orange wall- 
flowers filled up the gaps left by departed 
bricks and mortar ; thus throwing over the actual 
decay and rottenness a glamorous veil of pictur-^ 


ringing note of the skylark, whose bit of a boc^ 


seemed ,a mere speck far away against the blue, 
lay, this lovely valley, like a glorious picture, 
nobly framed by purple shadow-swept huls, and 
overarched by heaven’s cloud-flecked blue. 

But though rich in beauty and healthful with 
heaven’s breezes, it yet clasped a canker-spot of 
corruption to its breast ; like a beautiful woman 
whose soul is worthless and diseased. Very few of 
the miserable inhabitants of Mile-end, not even the 
children, ever found their way out of the noisome 
atmosphere of the streets into • the purity and 


es^ue beauty. ^Within, this house was cruelly 


I and cold and comfortless ; tlie beauty of decay 


was all outside, and only its stern reality existed 
frail and draughty walls. There were 


within the 1 

ten rooms in this house, which gave shelter to- 
seven families. The noise and brawling w'erc 
incessant, never seeming to stop night or day, 
for when at last the sickly children were asleep, 
the night was made hideous with the drunken 
blasphemies and low quarrels of the degraded men 
aud women ; and the reeking air was thick and 
heavy with gin and tobacco and disease. 

In one of these rooms — it was in tlie projecting 
upper story, which through an umisually wide 
window commanded a view all up and down the 
street — lay on a straw pallet on the floor, barely 
covered with an old patchwork quilt, a boy of 
about fourteen, who, judging from his constant 
cough, laboured breathing, aud emaciated limbs, 
was in the last stages of consumption. Beside liiin 
on the narrow bed lay a girl a few years older than 
her brother, fast asleep. She was pale and thin 
and dirty ; but there was a rare beauty in the 
firm soft curves of the mouth and chin, aud ia 
the low broad brow, up from wbich was swept 
a thick tangled mass of curly brown hair. Tears 
glistened on the long brown lashes, and the eye- 
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Lrowa were Imifc together in. painful frown, 
which suddenly relaxed as the sick hoy watched, 
her with tired sunken eyes, and a sudden glowing 
smile lighted up her lace. 

‘ She can alius dream, and escape to the beaiiti- 
fal world she tells mo about,’ he muttered with 
a wistful impatient sigh ; ‘ and I can never even 
sleep.’ 

Yes, she %vas dreaming, but not so deeply but 
that the movement and sigh of her brother woke 
' her. ‘ Whateu’s the trouble, Harry dear ? Be yo . 
worse to-night 1 ’ 

‘ 0 no,’ he said, and sighed again. ‘ I was just 
a- wonderin’ where yo was, yo smiled so ; and I 
longed to be there too.’ 

^ 0 Harry, I was ’way off, out o’ sight o’ houses 
an’ streets an’ such-like, all alone in the valley ; 
an’ all the trees an’ the flowers an’ the river spak 
to me, to give me comfort.’ 

‘Ah! the valley,’ said the sick boy; ‘that’s 
where I wants to go, as I used to, ’fore I was took 
bad. If I could sleep, p’raps I could go too.’ 
Here he was interrupted by a terrible fit of cough- 
ing, which only left him strength to gasp feebly 
for ‘water.’ 

A cracked cup without a handle stood on the 
window-sill, and in it was a little water. The 
girl rose to get it ; but as she was handing it to 
her brother the door opened, and their father 
staggered in. Eor an instant he looked at hia 
children, and in a drunken fit of senseless passion, 
struck the girl a savage buffet which made her 
reel, and shattered the cup into fragments in her 
hand. 

The girl’s brow flushed crimson with anger and 
pain, and her brown eyes flashed fire. ‘ Yo miser- 
able drunken brute ! ’ she said. 

* Hone o’ yer sarce, gal, or I ’ll kill yer ! ’ and he 
glared at her dangerously, with arm uplifted to 
strike. 

‘ Farther, faither ! ’ commanded rather than 
implored the. sick boy, sittiim up with an effort, 
and holding out a thin pale nand between them, 
while a hectic red blazed in his cheeks and vivid 
light shone in his sunken blue eyes. ‘Don’t yer 
strike her — don’t yer strike her, or God will 
strike yo ! ’ There was a strange almost unearthly 
look in the boy’s spiritualised suffering face that 
awed the man into temporary soberness. ^ 

As he paused with arm uplifted, looking at his 
son, an expression of shame and ,uncertainty 
crossed his features ; he hung his head, avoided 
the boy’s intense eyes, and his arm slowly dropped 
by his side. 

‘ Faither,’ said the boy in a gentler tone, ‘ yo ’ve 
hurt her — yo have, and she’s so good to yo.’ 

The man shifted uneasily from one foot to the 
other, and looked up at liis daughter, who was 
standing defiant and angry, wdth a dull red 
mark on her cheek and neck. "When her brother 
■ spoke, her face softened and her lips quivered ; 
she knelt suddenly by the bed and put her arms 
round him, saying in a piteous voice as the big 
tears fell on Ids yellow hair : ‘ It’s no for me 
I mind 1 It ’s for yo. Whaton will yo do . the 
night through withouten water? There ’s no a drop 
more i’ the house nor the street.’ 

The boy said nothing as he stroked his sister’s 
brown head, but the wistful longing look in his 
eyes, and the half-sigh he could not repress, 
shewed how much he needed the water. The man 


looked at them for a minute, and then the fumes 
of the gin he had taken overpowered him again 
as he reeled to the opposite corner of the room, 
where he fell on to an old mattress, and in a 
moment was fast in a deep drunken sleep. 
The boy closed his eyes wearily and turned his 
face to the wall. The girl kissed him and settled 
him as comfortably- as she could, then rose from her 
knees and went to the window, which she partly 
opened. The moon was high and full, and the 
street withqut looked as bright as day. A sudden 
idea seemed to strike her, for she smiled brightly 
as she went softly to the bed and stood gazing at 
the brother she loved so well, and knew she should 
be able to keep so short a time. 

‘ My boy ! ’ she said, with an intensity of pitiful 
love in her face, and stretching her clasped hands 
out over him as though she would. keep him with 
her in spite of everything ‘My boy! he is all I 
have,’ she murmured. ‘Dear God, take care of 
him till I come back ;’ .and with the love still in 
her face she softly left the room. 

She went out into the brilliant summer night, 
and walked swiftly down the street towards the 
lovely valley beyond, looking up at the quiet stars 
as she went, something of whose peace and rest 
seemed to be reflected into the depths of her 
usually troubled eyes. After a Tvhile she left the 
town behind her and wallted rapidly through the 
fields and lanes and woods till she came to the 
river’s brink. How lovely it looked 1 The trees 
and flowers and grasses seemed outlined in purest 
palest silver — a very fairy network ! and the 
quietly flowing river sparkled and shone with 
the glorious radiance of the moon and the stars. 
The girl sat down on a stone that projected 
into the river, and filled a jug she had brought, 
with the cold sparkling water which she had 
come to fetch for her brother. She seemed 
spell-bound with the beauty of it all, and sat 
there quite a long time looking down at the 
reflections deep in the water, ana now np to the 
sky far above her head.- ‘ If only my boy could be 
here,’ she thought, ‘ how happy he wild be I 
Maybe he wud get well if he corned here — he loves 
the dumb nateral things so.’ Her tears fell into 
the clear rippling water. A little breeze sprang 
up, and tiny wavelets, silver bright, lapped up and 
up over the stone to her feet. ‘0 river, dear 
river I’ she said, leaning towards it, ‘ last night in 
my dreams yo spak to me, pitied me, and was 
sorry for my boy. Can’t yo spak agin now ? ’ 

The wavelets rose higher, and murmured and 
whispered in the wind ; and as she listened, the 
silvery inarticulate sounds resolved themselves 
into words, 

‘ Child,’ the river said softly, ‘ the sweet spirits 
that live beneath my waves and iu the woods and 
trees there, brought 3 mu to mo in your sleep, and 
we tried to comfort you.’ 

‘ Why did yo not bring my brother too and 
comfort him ? ’ the girl said. ‘ He ’s sore in need.’ 

‘ He would not sleep,’ the river said, i But take 
him some of my water to drink, and he will sleep, 
and you will both come to me in j'our dreams, and 
I will cure him and make him well.’ 

‘Ahl you wall?’ cried the girl — a beautiful 
light and brilliant smile waking her face into a 
wonderful beauty. ‘I wull go to him at once’t. 
Where be. the spirits who talked so kind to me 
last night?’ 
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‘ Oh,’ said the river— and it seemed to smile and <It he all just ao sweet au’ glorious, sister, that 
ripple all over in the moonlight— ‘ you -will see I cannot fmd the words to put it iulo— 1 can on’y 
ihem again when you come with your brother in fed it limf and he clasped Ids hands to his 
your dream.’ heart. 

The girl refaied her jug, nodded brightly to ‘Get up, get up,’ sang the river, ‘and come 
the river, and hastened home with feet winged with me,’ 

with hope and love. She found her brother So they got up and followed the twistings and 
awake and gasping for breath. ‘Harry, Harry!’ bendings of the stream Inmd-iu-luind, Tim girl 
she said, tenderly loaning over him, and raising noticed that at every step his walk bBcamo. lighter 
him on her arms. ‘See! I’ve brought yo some and more buoyant; a warmer tinge iUulmd into 
water, all fresh and pure out of ’s river.’ his pallid checks; and his eyes seemed to have 

His faded eyes brightened, and he eagerly caught the radiance of the stars. As for her, she 
drank it, and then with a smile lay back on her w^ent bounding and dancing along by his side, 
breast, ‘That’s fine an’ nice,’ he said. ‘How dids’ a very impersonation of youth and health and 
go so far? Thou ’s a good lass, to go for me.’ happiness. In their joyous progress they were 
‘ Yo didna miss me whiles I were gone ; did yo, never left alone. From behind every tree they 
Harry ? ’ passed, and from the tender heart of every flow’er, 

The boy looked up at her with a loving smile and np from the silver water, beamed the cheery 
and tear-filled eyes : ‘ I alius miss yo, little sister, faces of dryad and hamadryad, elf and water- 
, when yo ’s not wi’ me.’ She bent over him and nymph, and every face had a blessing in it. As 
passionately kissed bis pale lips. for the river itself, it chattered and prattled and 

‘ An’ now, ’she said, ‘yo mun go to sleep; an’ I ’ll laughed all the way. There never was such a 
go too ; an’ yo ’ll wake up right an’ 'fine' an’, well talkative river. Its spirits were so high that every 
to-morrer, an’ yo ’ll never be sick no more.’ time the wind murmured and rustled a kindly 

‘Wull I no?’ said the boy, smiling up at her wish through the trees, it curved and coquetted 
eager face. *Yo looks lovely to-night— dike an and dashed up arrowy silver-pointed darts of 
angel,’ he said ; and added after a minute, still water all round and about tlie boy and girl, 
smiling : ‘I can sleep now. Yo mun lie down by At last, after wandering for a long happy while 
me — so, and put your arms roun’ me — so ; an’ now beneath the stars, they came to a lovely moss-and~ 
kiss me, little sister ! ’ flower carpeted cUdl in the wood, overarched by 

The moon streamed in on them as they lay, branching trees, whose foliage made a wonderful 
clasped in one another’s arms, fast asleep, their lacey pattern against the gold-spangled blue above, 
lips almost toucliing, and the brown and gold of and in whose lap the river lay, a clear deep 
their hair shining in the light. emerald pool, on whose translucent sxrrface bloomed, 

numberless water-lilies, open to-night against their 
Harry woke finst in dreamland, to find himself custom, to do them honour, aud whose pure 
sitting on the bank of the river in the moonlight, white blossoms, with their snowy moon-brightened 
waiting for his sister ; and as he waited, all nature petals and golden eyes, rose immaculately perfect 
seemed to wake just to welcome him. The trees from the noisome impurities beneath, aud sat 
that waved their stately arms and silvered foliage qneen-like among a tangled network of long pink 
above him, whispered: ‘Welcome! welcome!’ stalks and shining green plate-like leaves. The 
The little pollard-willows down by the water all brother and sister stood still by the water’s brink, 
nodded and spoke to him some cheery word ; feeling hushed and awed by the great calm beauty 
the sleepy flowers who sat swaying and nodding of the place. As, they stood there silent, the boy 
on their stalks, opened their brilliant eyes to smile so thin and fragile and spiritually fair with the. 
at him ; and even the long graceful grasses and new radiant light as of another world shining in 
ruslie.s rustled and bent and bowed towards him, his blue eyes, and the girl in her sweet strong 
aud did all they could to express their good-will, beauty reminding one of the water-lilies at her 
The very frogs stopped croaking to look kindly feet, in that they were both so fair and hud 
ut the sick boy, with their bright eyes ; and the equally sprung from muddy impurity and filth-- 
crickets ceased rubbing their legs for a minute, they seemed emblems of spiritual and material 
‘ Oh, how good, it do feel to be here !’ lie sighed, ^life. The river scaTce],y murmured now, but just 
and fairly laughed for joy ; and all nature seemed ‘ whispered as the trees waved gently in the breeze : 
to take up the echo and laugh too for company ; ‘ Children, I have brought you home to .the spirits 
and the frogs and the crickets croaked and chirruped who love you. Good-night, good-night.’ ^flmn 
louder than ever ; and the bats took np the falsetto the children saw that they were not alone, but 
parts in the chorus ; and the nightingale sang a that two figures clothed in long flowing draperies 
solo that thrilled him with its beauty. sat beneath the drooj)ing tree.s. Tliey were both, 

His sister came then, Wa 4 dering along by tbe beautiful exceedingly; but the face of one was 
river, bright and happy, and. sat down hy hina. as the face of an angel, glorious with au infinite 
‘ Harry,’ she said, kissing his thin cheek, ‘ yo wall peace and joy ; while the face of the other, liiough 
get all wen agin now ; wull not yo?’ beautiful, was sad and drawn and tear-stained, 

; ' And the river answered, tossing a tiny wreath as though’ with passionate sufieriug aud pain, 
of shining spray on to her lap : .‘Yes, yes ; he will, ‘Children,’ said she with the sad solemn face, 
he will!’ . as they stood before them silent aud awed, ‘we 

‘Harry/ said the m 1, clasping her hands together, have been waiting for you to-niglit—niy sister and 
and- looking up at tiie blue dome overhead, where I ;’ and she smiled. The girl looked at them, aud 
the stars were shining and twinkling — ‘ I feel so instinctively shrunk away from the beautiful sad 
' ^PPy ii-ow, that it seems somehow I c’ud die just being who had spoken, and went close up to tlie 
fer nothin! but joy. Beyo not happy too ? ’ and other, whose eyes were fixed beaming and smiling 
she Imd her soft chefek against her brother’s. on her brother. 
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‘Yo are-, so beautifnl/ slie said, *an’ look so savv. Tlie father was still breatliing heavily on 
bright and happy. Wull yo make my boy well, the floor ; and on the bed, the brother and sister 
so he can enjoy hisself to the fields and woods?’ still lay close clasped in each other’s arms. Her 
Then the spirit with the radiant eyes rose and breathing was soft and regular, and her cheeks 
beckoned to the boy. ‘ I have come to take yonr w'ere wet with tears. On. his face shone a radiant 
brother home,’ she said, " where he will be well smile, for his was the sleep of death ! 
and joyful always,’ _ 

PASSAaES IN THE LIFE OF A SHOWMAN. 

to keep him with her. ‘I cannot live withouten . second seeies. 

him!’ Her mouth quivered, and the tears welled _ . , , . _ , n. , 

up bi- and bright into her eyes. No. 685 of tins Journal we published some 

‘My child,’ the spirit answered softly, ‘you reminiscences in the life of a showman, supplied 
cannot come with your brother now— the time is to us by the showman himself. The following 
not yet. Some day I will come for you, and he are what may be termed a continuation of the 
will come with me to welcome you. But now, series. Our friend writes as follows : 
my sister wants you still, and has work for you „ „ ... „ „ j , r 

^ Before relating a few more oi my adventures, I 

' -The girl turned and looked timidly up at ijie an explanation of some of my principal fire- 

sad-eyed spirit, who said : ‘ Yes, my child, you tricks may perhaps ^he interesting. During my 
belong to me j my sister has called your brother engagement with Spicer, I was, as I have al^dy 
from me. In that, he is happier than you. But I stated, announced as ‘ Victor Delareux the Fire- 

will love you too. You need not fear me, if you king;’ and though it was presumed that I was a 

will only trust me and be brave. Will you proiicient in the languages of the continent, I 
come?’ She held out her arms to her; and the of course knew not a word of English; con- 
girl, touched and attracted by the sad face, went sequently Sjiicer performed the part of talking 
towards her, and said, still holding her brother’s exhibitor somewhat in this strain : ‘ Ladies and 
hand tightly clasped in her own: ‘I am not gentlemen," I introduce Monsieur Delapux in 
afeared o' yo, an’ I wull trust yo ; but I cannot his unequalled feat of swallowing boiling oil, 
give rip my boy ! ’ There is no decej)tion. This is an ordinary 

‘ But you must ! ’ the sister-spirit ansivered. saucepan, without any preparation, The oil is 
In spite of her glowing beauty, the children as hot as it can be made. I pour the contents 

both felt that her will was inexorable. of the pan into this goblet.’ (The goblet was 

‘ Sister,’ said the boy, ‘ yo mun let me go ; I an old laboratory mortar of gun-metal, which drew 
feel her drawing me, an’ I cannot stay. I wull away much of the heat from the oil.) ^ ‘ He will 
be so happy. Au’ yo wull come to me. Kiss now take a stick of lead and stir the oil until it 
me, an’ let me go ! ’ melts away.’ (The metal was not lead, but a com- 

She turned and clasped liim passionately in her pound in which bismuth predominated, and.which 
OTms. * I wull let yo go,’ she sobbed ; ‘ bnt it be may be procured in the form of teaspoons at any 
so hard, so hard ! We wa.? so happy togither.’ of the principal dealers’ in magical toys. These 
‘ I be so tired ! ’ he murmured as he leaned spoons will dissolve in a cup of tea or coflee.) ‘ The 
supported in her arms, with his head against her lead is melted ; he will now drink the oil.’ At this 
breast, and his lips close to hers. point I took a spoon, in shape like a punch ladle, 

The radiant-eyed spirit approached them and but with a much longer liandle. Having filled, 
took the boy by the hand. ‘ Come ! ’ she said this, I took two turns down the front of the stage, 
gently. ‘ I will take you home.’ to let the audience have a near view. I then took 

‘ .My boy ! my boy ! ’ cried tlie girl piteously ; a wine-glass, apparently of the ordinary size, but 
and for a moment, as she held him fast in her only holding the contents of a thimble, filled it 
strong young arms, it seemed as though her love from the ladle, and drank it off with much sliowof 
%vere deep enough to keep him in spite of the suffering through the intense heat ; but heat there 
spirit’s call. ■ was really none. By this time the oil in the 

‘ Sister, let me go. I wull come again to yo, an’ mortar was comparatively cool, and I indulged in 
fetch yo.’ a few glasses more of the nauseous stuff. 

TJren with a moan, she loosed her arms and Another performance was supping a bowlful of j 
kissed him and let him go. Then the spirit burning brandy. The bowl, which was,. of the | 
wrapped the boy in her garments, and kissed him commonest stoneware — the management could 
solemnly on brow, and eyes, and mouth; and not afford anything' superior — I placed on the 
behold ! beneath the power of that embrace, his table before the audience ; the brandy, being first 
face brightesned into health and life and beauty ; tested or rather tasted by one or two of the ‘ front 
and the immortal radiance that breathed from the seats,’ I poured into the howl, and set fire to it. 
spirit’s form fell upon liim and glorified him. When the flames flashed high, I dipped a dinner- 
And as his sister gazed wondcringly at him, the spoon into the brandy, and seemed to fill it ; 
spirit took him by the hand, a.nd they disappeared when I took it out of the brpdy, I inverted the 
irom lier sight. Then she with the saddened eyes lioivl of the spoon, and held it blazing before my 
came to the girl and bent over her as she wept, open mouth ; as I was closing my lips upon it, 
and whispered, laying her hand on her brow : a gentle breath blew out the flame, and nothing 
‘ Be brave, and fear not ! ’ and then she too entered my mouth but the slightly heated spoon, 
vanished. This fire-supping required to be done speedily, to 

It was morning, and the sun was peering curi- prevent the spoon becoming overheated.^ Quknown 
ously in at the window of the queer tumble-down to the audience, I used another spoon for my next 
bouse in Mile-end. And this was the sight it sup, to give the first spoon time for cooling ; and 
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I contiuufid supping until the flames died out; and danced round the apavtincnt, slapping liia 
fmishing the feat by drinking off tlie small q,uan- singed hand on his thigh, imicii to the dcliglit of 
tity of hariuloss liquid tliat was left, the assembled yokels. 

In tlicse above perfonuanees no premration of It was at this sanu; town, if 1 recollect aright, that 
the mouth was required ; but iu those I am about I performed a ‘ M'omlerful swallowing feat.’ It was 
to describe, 1 rendered my month and skin much a trick, and the only trick 1 even* resorted to iu the 
less sen.sitive, even to great heat, by a eoutinual way of actual swallowing. There weiu many in 
application of liquid borax to the first, and by the town who would not believe in the gouinneness 
anointing the second with a preparation of dis- of my sword-swallowing feat ; so I armomiced tliat 
tilled water, sulphuric acid, and onion-juice. I would swallow three iron rods of nine jnches each 
Having thus made myself as it were fireproof, I in length, and not only swallow but digest them, 
was prepared to eat any quantity of tow, and after- I employed a^ confectioner of the town, who 
wards blow volumes of smoke out of my mouth, was a little bit of a showman in hi.s way, to 
the inside of which was lighted up with a glowing make me three rods of jujube mixtnre, and coat 
red-heat. This I obtained by slipping a piece of them slightly with tinfoil. _ At the | appointed 
red-hot charcoal powdered with sulphur between time, before a large and excited audience, I pro- 
my teeth, having previously inhaled a long breath, duced the sham rods, and knocking them to- 
atid then breathing smartly, and thus sfowing a gather, made them ring in such a manner that 
small mass of hlue-and-red'fire. Some may think their metal could not be disputed. The ringing 
that the sulphur .rendered the trick more difficult was done by a brother-actor, who stood at the 
and dangerous ; hut its action was quite the con- side-wings and rattled three genuine iron rods 
traiy. In swallowing molten lead, which, was together. Bit by hit I swallowed the sweet stuff, 
not lead, but the oompomid already mentioned, I thus keeping my promise and silencing the un- 
poured the metal out of the crucible into the bolievem. 

palm of my hand ; allowed it to rest there for a On one occasion I entered a country tap-room 
second or two, by which time it hardened into a and put down a small paper parcel on the 
lump ; and then I shewed it on my tongue, and table. Looking at the fire, I remarked to the 
appeared to swallow it. Under the pretence of potman that I did not think it capable of cooking 
wiping my lips, I easily removed it unseen. I a steak. He agreed with me. Then I said if ho 
need not repeat what I mentioned in a former would bring me a red-hot poker from the kitchen, 
article about dancing on a red-hot bar or passing I could manage for myself. The poker was 
it over my limbs. When the booth was well brought ; I licked the end of it once or twice, 

' filled, I sometimes wound up my entertainment and then, in a disappointed manner, said that it 
with dropping melted sealing-wax on my tongue, was not nearly hot enough. He ofiPered to heat it 
making an inrpression on it with a seal, and giving again. ‘No,’! said; ‘you haven’t a fire in the 
the impressions away to the dlite of our patrons. village that can heat it up to please me. Take it 
In my early showman days the only medium of away, or I ’ll cat it up before your eyes.’ Oix the 
advertising was the bellman of the town or village, following morning I entered the same public-house 
who was paid for his services by a free admission and called for a glass of ale, ‘ I Cannot serve you,’ 
for hiniBrnf and family on the first morning or said the landlady sternly j ‘ I am not licensed to 
evening of the performances. We often also hod sell drink to the Evil One ! ’ 
recourse to an indirect method of advertising our I may in conclusion introduce a little feat which 
show. When not engaged at the booth, our usual was no trick, and which I occasionally performed, 
resort was the largest and most popular tap-room I acquired the taste and the power through practice 
of the neighbourhood. Many a time have I while at Tobago. I could swallow a spoonful of 
astonished, and sometimes terrified the natives Cayenne pepper as easily as if it were sugar. At a 
by taking with my hare fingers a red-hot coal tavern parlour in Hitohin I was talking of my 
from the fire and lighting my pipe with it ; and fondness for taking capsicums or Cayenne pepper 
then carrying it round to the gaping countrymen, to any amount. Unfortunately, I could not prove 
offering a light to eaeh, my words, as neither of them could be procured. 

Of course I was always in a condition of pro- Before the company parted for the night the butler 
fessional preparation during my reign as a Eire- of a gentleman’ in the neighbourhood invited me 
king. One eyening, after a successful perform- to give a performance on the following evening in 
ance at Uxbridge, I entered a tap-room in ‘the the servants’ hall. I did so, A banquet woi Lhy 
little town, I had- hardly sat down before I of a Lord Mayor followed. 1 was made the lion of 
was requested, as being nearest the fire, to give it the party. Neither capon nor turkey was good 
a stir up, A glance round convinced me that enough to set before me. The cook had exerted 
I was goin" to be made^ the victim of a plot, I all her powers in concocting a dish expressly for 
seized' the large ball which formed the handle of me. The dainty morsel, lor it was little more, both 
the poker, and which I saw at a glance had been looked and smelt temptingly. I wished to share it 

t reviously heated to redness for the benefit of the with the others ; but that was not to bo )iermitted. 

rst unsuspecting comer. The trick was at that I was hungry, as showmen always arc, and nothing 
time much in vogue, and never failed to elicit loath to set to. The first mouthful informed my 
shoiits of derisive laughter at the expense of the palate that the chief ingredients of the dish were 
vicrim. The poker was cooling down from red-hot. Cayenne and hotter .spices, if hotter there he. I 
I stirred the fire leisurely, ‘Don’t you find it ate with an appetite : no expected tears came into 
rather hot ?’ remarked the lumpy host, winking to my eyes ; I made no demand for a glass of water or 
his neighbours. ‘Not at all/ I replied; ‘not beer, I left not an atom of the cook’s achievement, 
warmer than I could have expected it near such and laid down my knife and fork satisfied with 
■ ^ 'jolly fire. Eeel it yourself,' I placed the ball myself, and at the same time complimented the 
in hi^ hand. He uttered some .strong language, cook on her skill. A hearty laugh rung all round ; 
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and she explained that the dish was a suggestion J 
■of the hutler. ■ 

These are a few random memories. Perhaps at : 
some future leisure hour I may recall others. ^ 

USES OE ELECTRICITY. j 
The ordinary telegraph being liable to be aifected 
by thunder-storms, Professor Loomis of Washington 
proposes an aerial telegraph, by which signals may 
be transmitted through a system of suspended 
kites ; on the theory that currents of electricity, 
generally in tlie same plane, exist continually in 
the air at certain distances from the earth. These 
currents could, he thinks, he made to take the 
place of the usual suspended wires. He is said to 
have reduced this idea to practice, and to have 
communicated with an assistant at a distance of 
twelve miles ; his only apparatus being two kites 
held by fine copper wires, in lieu of the usual 
string. Each kite was flown to a certain altitude ; 
and when a message was transmitted by means of 
an ordinary instrument by the Professor, it was 
carried upwards through the copper wire to his 
kite, was thenco conveyed by the natural current 
of electricity to the other kite twelve miles olf, 
and thence by the wire of the latter to the 
operator at the other end. Should practical results 
on a large scale follow late experiments with kites 
telephones and phonographs, the present system 
of conveying telegraphic messages will probably 
be quite revolutionised. Besides transmitting the 
various ingenious commercial, political, and social 
codes' of secret language, plans and topographical 
sketches have been sent by telegraph without 
necessitating a special drawing for the purpose, 
by means of an invention first exhibited at the 
French Academy of Sciences, 

The value of field-telegraphs in a campaign has 
repeatedly been demonstrated. One of these, 
called a “Telelog, has recently been devised by 
a Baden artillerjr lieutenant, M. Ackermann, ! 
which has the following general arratigement. , 
The receiver is a siinx^le electro-magnetio bell 
with single strokes, which is kept in. a circuit : 
with constant current. It is held in a box 
attached by a hook to the breast ; and when the ' 
man carrying it wishes to signal, he presses a i 
knob, mterrupting a spring contact. The cable I 
contains two insulated copper wires and a hemp 
cord to give the necessary resistance. The whole, 
wound with linen hand and tarred, is coiled in 
lengths of two hundred metres on a drum of sheet- 
metal, The battery consists of twenty elements 
in a case with a like number of compartments; 
the zinc cylinders are screwed fast to the wooden i 
cover, while a copper dish, filled with blue vitriol, 
lies at the bottom of each compartment. A 
twenty-five per cent, solution of Epsom salts is 
used as filling material. The battery will act at 
three thousand metres’ distance ; and the signals 
appealing to the ear, the eyes of the operator are 
left free for other purposes. 

Passing over these remarkable instruments the 
telephone, phonograph, and microphone, all of 
which have already been noted in these columns, 
we go on to speak of a few of the other adapta- 
tions of this xemarkablo power. The uses of elec- 
tricity are well exemplified in the general adoption 
of lightning-conductors and electric bells, and in 


the beneficial effects of electricity sometimes on 
health and life. Among useful applications of 
electricity may be mentioned the electric indicator, 
an excellent protection against fire and thieves. 

It consists of two small mahogany boxes, one 
containing the battery and the other the hell and 
alarm. Three wires only^ are required, which 
may be attached by a particular arrangement to 
doors windows or draw'ers; the opening of which 
causes electricity to be establislied, and is instantly 
followed by an alarm. For the detection and pre- 
vention of fire, two wires in connection with a 
thermometer are used, one of which terminates in 
the mercury bulb, and the other in the tube at any 
given point of temperature ; when the mercury 
reaches this point, metallic connection is com- 
pleted, and any rise of temperature beyond that 
point is indicated by the ringing of the fire-alarm. 
Attention has been given to the synchronising of 
clocks by electricity, which transmitted from some 
standard clock, is so applied to the wheel-work and 
hands of others as to cause them to shew, unifor- 
mity of time with the governing clock. As applied 
to music, a whole orchestra of instruments can be 
made to discourse sweet sounds, like the tele- 
plionic harp, through the influence of the same 
potent agent. But perhaps the most curious use 
to which the electric battery could well be applied 
would be the carrying out of the suggestion that 
electricity should be made to supersede the hang- 
man’s noose, by communicating a death-shock to 
the condemned criminal. 

The influence of electricity on evaporation has 
lately been studied by M. Mascart. He placed a 
number of basins of water under conductors con- 
nected with a Holtz niachine, driven by_ a ■water- 
engine, and inclosed in a glass case, in which 
the air was kept dry by vessels containing 
sulphuric acid. The evaporation was always 
increased under this action whether the elec- 
tricity was positive or negative, and iii some 
cases if was even doubled. While on this part 
of our subject it may be mentioned that the 
electrical properties of water vary rapidly accord- 
ing to its degree of purity, so that a_ current of 
electricity applied to that fluid ascertains at once 
the greater or less degree of resistance, and conse- 
quently of purity or inipurity of the water tested. 

A new method of engraving on glass was not long 
since described by M, Plantd at a meeting of the 
Paris Academy of Sciences. The surface of a 
plate of glass having been covered with a con- 
centoated solution of nitrate of potash, and a 
horizontal platinum wire connected with one of 
the polos of an electric battery being placed 
in the liquid along the edges of the glass, 
any design may be easily drawn on the glass 
by touching it with the point at the other 
end of the platinum wire. The. wire forming 
the ‘pencil’ is insulated, the tip alone remaining 
uncovered ; and by simply using the wire as an 
ordinary pencil and tracing imaginary lines on the 
surface of the glass, the design is permanently re- 
produced and distinctly engraven thereon. Flat i 
surfaces, may be easily treated in this manner; 
but the dilFiculty of keeping eonve.x surfaces 
covered with the nitrate of potash is likely to 
prove an obstacle to the general adoption of the 
system. This difficulty may however, it is 
thought, be overcome by moans of a specially con- 
1 structed bath. 
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More generally nseful than the wire-pencil 
referred to for operating on glass, is likely to 
prove the eleotric pen, which not unlike an ordi- 
' nary poucil-casc in appearance, is connected by 
a wire to an electric battery. It passes ^over the 
paper, leaving no visible effect to an inexperi- 
enced eye ; hut a nearer examination shews that 
tho course of the pen has marked itself by piercing 
an innuinarahle quantity of small holes in the 


paper. This result has been produced by the 
action of a small needle, which supjplies tho place 
usually filled by the lead, and which is thrust out 
of the end of the instrument by electric agency no 
less than one hundred and eighty timea_ m every 
second. The practical uses of the electric pen are 
as yet slight ; nut future development of the prin- 
ciple may confidently bo expected. Its greatest 
' use at present is as a means of copying _docu- 
ments. The paper with its pricked writing is laid 
on another shee^ and an ink-roller passed over it, 
and the ink passing through the interstices leaves a 
copy on the paper below. Some half-a-dozen copies 
are said to be thus obtained in a minute, and as 
many as a thousand before . tho original is worn 
out; though whether the copies are all quite 
• legible is not stated, 

‘Equal advances have bean made regarding the 
more general adoption -of the electric light, which 
is now used alike for the peaceful pursuits of 
commerce and the deadly purposes of war. The 
substitution to a certain extent of the electric 
light for the dim candles and feeble oil-lamps 
formerly in all lighthouses, is a vast improvement 
too obvious to dwell upon'. Many will* think the 
same regarding this powerful light as a new ally 
of the photographer, since, through its means, 

, portraits have been taken in London independent 
of time and season. 

The brilliancy of the electric light makes an 
attractive illumination on festive occasions ; and 
judging by recent experiments, its rays may s'hortly 
be expected to grow very familiar to us in many 
public buildings. In this respect France sets a 
good example ; and as the economy, safety, and 
convenience of the electric light have been demon- 
strated in certain establishments in Great Britain, 
we shall probably not be behindhand in its general, 
if not universal, application. Its adoption for 
library illumination, and notably that of the 
British Museum, has been suggested, and would 
without doubt be hailed as a universal boon. 

It is ^snmed that gas cannot be manufactured 
below an average price of two shillings per 
thousand cubic feet, and that a gas-burner to 
give tho light of twenty candles must consume 
six cubic feet per hour. On this data, the 
cost of eight thousand candles’ light for fifteen 
hundred hours, allowing twenty-four pounds for 
interest on the outlay tor plant, would be a few 
shillings over three hundred and eighty pounds ; 
hut the same amount of light can be obtained 
■from electricity at a cost of one hundred and eighty 
pounds, This calralation was drawn up with 
reference to places where gas is manufactured 
for many consumers ; but if manufactured solely 
far 'the light required by the comparison, the 
cost would rise to tenor twelve times that of the 
electric lighting. At the same time it may be 
noted that' the two agencies are not in actual com- 
petition', inasmuch as the electric light is chiefiy 
yaluable lor purposes which gas fulfils only imper- 


fectly, as for lighting up large spaces and for use 
in time of war. 

It is admitted that there is still much to bo 
done ero tbo electric light can be omidnyed with 
comfort in illuminating' halls and rooms of ordi- 
nary dimensions ; but it cap. now economically l,)o 
used "both with regard to itTa intensity and colour- 
efibet whero other modes of lighting are valueless. 
In dye-works, for instance, the improved (dectric 
light must he invaluable ; and. the successl'nl .re- 
sults attending its introductioti into an establish- 
ment of that nature in Salford, will probably loud 
to its employment in similar works. A Gramme 
machine was, we hear, em]iloyed for the genera- 
tion of the electric current ; and this, driven by 
a two-horse power steam-engine, gave a light 
calculated to he about equal to six hundred sperm 
candles, at , a total cost of fourpence an hour. 
Not every dye- work would need such an ex- 
tensive illumination, or could afford to run the 
engine required. Still hundreds of establishments 
in London in which the iraptjssibility of matolung 
I colours under tho yellow glare of gas-light has 
formed a serious obstacle to business, might 
greatly increase the available work-hours by 
adopting this now means of illumination. The 
electric light being a perfectly colourless white, 
would he well adapted for illumination of piclure- 
galleries, which are seen to anything but advan- 
tage in gas-light. 

The lighting of gas-lamps by electricity has, 
we believe, beefi proved a practical success, and 
this method, it is probable, will ere long be 
adopted in large 'towns. In London a trial was 
made a short time ago of a street-lamp for 
electric lighting, devised by Mr Bore, The lamp 
is in rear a semi-hexagonal reflector, and the front 
is covered by a flattened convex opal glass, so that 
the intensely hrillianfc point of light emanating 
from the carbon-points which act as ‘ burners,’ 
is not visible; but instead, a glowing wdjut© 
diffused light is very effectively radiated in all 
directions, giving a soft and very pleasant illumi- 
nation of all _ objects in the roadway. In the 
electric light itself, nothing new was attempted, 
the old Bunsen battery being the source, and the 
Dubose apparatus the manipulator of the points; 
it was the lamp not the light that was the subject 
of trial. Two of these lamps were kept in action 
for some hours, one at the Mansion House, the 
other at the Eoyal Exchange. With five such 
lamps placed in opposite directions, so as to 
obliterate the intensely dark shadows which the 
powerful rays of the dectric light always produce 
when thrown on one side of the place to be 
lit up, the whole of the space between the Bank, 
the Exchange, and tho Mansion House could bo 
perfectly illuminated ; and if the Siemens magneto- 
electric machines were employed, the cost would 
be, it is thought, considerably less than that of 
the comparatively feeble gas-lights which paled 
their ineffectual fires before those of their electric 
rivals. 

An excellent example of the. effect produced by 
opal glass is nightly witnessed in various parts of 
Paris, where the very agreeable diffusion of light 
is so pure in quality that colours of all shades can 
be nicely distinguished, while at the same time it 
does not subject, drivers of vehicles to the incon- 
veniences wliicb they suffer from the glare of the 
electric lights hitherto presented to the public. 
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One immense advantage that the electric light with a thin sheet of copper. By this meatis the 
possesses over ordinary lights such as gas or candies, Alteneck lamp was made to increase the jjower of 
is that it is independent of oxygen as a sustaining its light from ten thousand two hundred and ten 
power. It hums as brightly and as long in a to sixteen thousand two hundred and fifty -five 
vacuum as in the open air. This has been taken candles; and even this increased power was again- 
advantage of in illnminating the depths of the sea. raised to that represented by the light of twenty 
Electric lamps have been devised that burn steadily thousand two hundred and seventy-live candles, by 
under water, and it is one of these improved lamps, a slight alteration in the position of the carbon 
regulating itself according to the strength of the and its covering. By this light, objects are clearly 
current employed, that was used by divers in ex- visible at night at a distance of three thousand 
amining the sunjeen hull of the ill-fated Eurydice. yards. Erom such experiments it seems that the 
When the current is too powerful, the carbon- improvements in the sj^stem of electric lighting 
points recede ; and when weak, they approach are likely to produce important effects on the 
each other, thereby keeping up a light of equal arts of war and peace. Such are a few of the 
intensity ; and the lamp will burn in any position, uses to which this strange power has already been 
It is inclosed in a strong ease, with a lens opposite applied ; and yet electricity, like steam, may still 
the carbon-points, and a smaller one of colour to be considered in its inluncy. In a future article 
examine the light before sending under water, we shall have the lileasure of laying before our 
This casing, called the knlern, is perfectly water- readers some further notes on this interesting 
tight when, closed, and is connected to the battery subject, including what has been done and what 
by means of a double cable of two insulated wires, is hkely to be done in the way of illuminating 
the cable being made of india-rubber, and the two large cities such as London, by electricity. 

united by a tape covering. Eifty Bunsen elements 

placed in boxes of tin compose the battery, which 

is handier for moving about. The electric lamp, JrEJNbrUiiN iSUiEb. 

we are told, will burn for an hour in the open air ; Ii? the reader will carry his eye along the 
but in the lantern it will barn for twice that fortieth parallel of south latitude at about the 
period, as the combustion of the carbon-points is where it is met by the eightieth meridian 

,, .. A of east longitude-— or about half-way between the 

AusWi.n oo.ts-,. M tho 
the ignition of torpedoes hy eleetrio wires. It is srionia.uMUod St Paul end Amsterdam w th 
at once the bane and antidote, so to speak, in this outlying rocks. These islands and rocks, 

species of warfare, since our ironclads are now on which it is difficult to land, are of volcanic 
fitted with electric lights and reflecting apparatus, origin, being in fact peaks or ridges pushed above 
' likely to be of good service in protecting them the surface as outlets for the earth's internal heat ; 
from night-attacks by torpedo-boats. The electric and round about them the dredge brings up pieces ■ 
lights provided on Admiral Hornby's ships are and ashes and other evidences of their past 

described as appearing as bright as a star of the cat distance the sea is two 

asteamWchbetra/sitselfata distaucomf more the waves has greatly altered the form of p 
than two thousand yards, so that its value as a Paul within the memory of man. In 1696 the 
preservative of our costly w'ar-vessels from destruc- crater was intact ; but the sea now flows into it 
tion can scarcely be overrated. where its wall has been broken down, and a boat 

Electricity however, can equally be adapted for can row into the once fiery gulf of the volcano, 
purposes of attack as for defence, for it seems that Even as late as 1793 some places were too hot to 
on board' ship the electric fuse is superseding the stand upon ; hut anything like eruptive action 
old lanyard in the firing of, heavy cannon. It is, has ceased. The_ seas sivarm with the lower 
as we have on former occasions shewn, specially forms of marine life, Crustacea, mollusca, echini, 
convenient for turret-guns, as it is not only possible &c. ; and a dead cuttle-fish was washed ashore 
to take better aim by this use of electricity, but the whose longest arms measured twenty feet— as 
effect of the shots is more terrible, through the con- terrible a monster as the pieuvre so graphically 
ceiitrated fire of a simultaneous discharge of several described in Victor Hugo’s Travailleurs de la, M&r, 
projectiles, which will penetrate heavy armour and set down as the creation of an exulDerani 
when single shots are comparatively harmless. As, imagination, even by ivell-informed naturalists, at 
owing to the smallness of port-holes and the near- the time when that thrilling romance appeared, 
ness of guns to the water, the sighting is better Victor Hugo’s story has however been justified 
performed by an officer stationed above them, he by the subsequent discovery of many of these 
can by electric wires discharge the guns simul- gigantic octopoda, doubtless capable of drowning 
taneously at the moment he thinks most fit, while the strongest man, and by some well-autheati- 
being likely to act with all the more coolness and cated cases in which this catastrophe has actually j 
judgment from being out of the way of the smoke happened. I 

and bustle below. As an illuminator for military Nature ever seeks to cover the waste places of 
purposes, the electric light will probably ere long the earth with vegetation. A chance^ cocoa-nut 
prove equally useful. The Eussian government may be stranded on an old coral reef, and in a 
have been experimenting recently at St Petersburg few years it is clothed with a fringe of these stately 
with the special object of increasing the distance palms. No sooner had the volcanic fires ceased 
to which the light produced by electricity may be in St Paul’s and Amsterdam, than a few water- 
thrown. The power of the light was found to be borne seeds germinated ; and iii 187-1 the botanists 
greatly augmented by covering the carbon burner who were attached to the Transit of Venus expedi- 
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tion found more than fifty species of plants, ex- 
cluding those of the lowest oraer, flourishing here. 
These plants will prepare the soil for more noble 
occupants ; and as the shores become sloped by 
tbo unceasing action of the sea, favourable oppor- 
tunities Avill occur for the lodgment of still higher 
forms of vegetable life. Becent experiments so 
clearly prove the vitality of various kinds of seeds 
after long immersioir in salt water, that we are 
disposed to attribute the origin of vegetation, on 
island.s situated as these are, mainly to the agency 
of the sea in transporting to them the germs of 
plants which are to clothe their volcanic naked- 
ness. 

About the month of September, the beginning 
of the summer in these latitudes, albatrosses, ‘ Cape 
pigeons,’ &o. resort to these solitary islands for 
the purpose of nesting; but the innumerable 
penguins which, from their incapacity for flight, 
are the permanent resideirts, are among the most 
interesting, because they form a commonwealth, 
and exhibit considerable rlepenclcnco upon one 
another in the rearing of their young. The 
business begins with the laying of one or two 
eggs, never more, of a dirty white streaked with 
brown, in a hollow on the bare ground or on 
a little grass. The task of incubation is shared 
by both parents ; the one ‘ off duty ' going to the 
sea to feed itself, and when the young are hatched, 
returning in duo time with a supply for the 
family. Where tens of thousands of nests are 
collected together so clo.sely that the visitor cannot 
walk without demolishing new-born nestlings or 
eggs at almost every step, it is difficult to under- 
stand how each bird knows its own nest,_ogg8, 
or nestling, as appears to bo the case until the 
young are able to walk about for themselves. 
Then the latter form into "infant schools,’ pre- 
sided over by several matrons, and ask and receive 
food from any charitable passer-by, and the social 
system, so far as it goes, has attained its highest 
point. There is no longer any recognition of 
meim and itiwm, but a determination on the part 
of each adult to do the best for the rising genera- 
tion, without regard to the petty rights of property 
so stoutly maintained and hotly contested in the 
egg stage. Woe betide the incautious or over- 
confident experimenter who shall remove one of 
these fierce motherly things from lier nest with 
his hands; the penalty -vvill be a succession of 
stabs, which produce notoriously painful wounds. 
Bub the occupant of the nearest nest will always 
receive and tuck under her, together with her 
own brood, the young of a dispossessed neighbour. 
All through the nursery are well-beaten paths 
along which the birds hop in single file with 
most gi’otes(iue action to and from the sea ; and 
from the nests on either side come sharp stabs at 
the legs of the intruder, a deafening roar accom- 
panying his progress the while, and an odour 
assaulting his nose Avhich only those who have 
sailed in a guano-ship cau realise. 

The time has now arrived wheh the young must 
be taught their first swimming-lessons, and the 
rudiments of that aquatic life to which their 
special structure confines them. Prom the rookery 
to the sea they .advance, hopping with both legs 
together, and jump feet foremost bolt upright 
firom a ledge into the water. Then, and only then, 
are they thoroughly at home, and making use 
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about AVith the rapidity of a fc^Ii, 'Pre(ji.u!utly the 
old bird will ri.se to the surface with a young oue 
balanced on each dipper, iruiiutaiiied iu its pre- 
carious position by the gra.sp of its own tiny 

S addles, and no doubt vastly enjoying tliis iutro- 
uction to life and the novel experiences to be met 
Avith under Avator. 

Watching tlii.s busy scene from, a boat, Ave are 
suddenly reminded tluit penguins do not (iud 
life one long holiday ; for at no great distance 
from the sporting multitude avo can see ever 
and anon rising above the surface the unmis- 
takable triangular back-fin of a shark, stealthily 
approaching the revellers. They have observed 
the enemy as soon as Ave, and in a moment not 
a bird is to be seen. They have dived Avith one 
impulse to the bottom, where the tyrant cannot 
easily seize them, and are hurrying for their lives 
to the shore. Tlie effect of the simultaneous re- 
appearance of thousands of the ungainly creatures 
scuffling up the beach Avith a deafening clamour is 
most singular ; and we peer down into the water 
for signs of the tragedy, if any has been enacted; 
but the shark is noAvhere to be seen, and confi- 
dence being re-established, the birds are soon at 
their gambols again. 

A gentleman Avbo passed some day.s sketciiing 
in the Palkland Islands had many opportunities 
of observing the penguin population ; and _ he 
declared them to be the njost intelligent, im- 

S ident, and inquisitive of tlni feathered tribe. 

e planted his camp-stool in the densest part 
of their " rookery,’ where they croAvded aboAAt him, 
picked the buttons off and frayed the tails of 
hi.g coat, Avalked about bis drawing materials, and^ 
altogether behaved^ themselves as if he had been' 
sent for their special entertainment. Fear there 
was none, or rather it aa^us all on the side of tire 
man ; for nothing but an occasional vigoroxAS use of a 
walking-stick enabled him to maintain hi.s ground, 
and finish the beautiful series of Avatur-colour 
drawings Avhich Ave had the pleasure afterwards of 
examining. 

Th« structure of the.se birds should not be 
passed by Avitbout a word of comment; so admir- 
ably adapted is it to their mode of life. The fore 
limbs — Avhich iu most other birds are Avings — are 
flattened out into a pair of Imoad swtmmiug-paddles 
covered Avith scales, enabling the bird to follow its 
prey beneath the AVater Avith a swiftness, grace, 
and ease contrasting remarkably with its aAvlcAA’ard 
movements on land. Tlie feet are broad ami 
partially Avebbed, and the leg is modified in order 
to give stability to the body. Provision is matle 
for long-continued diving by enlargement of the 
veins, Avhich thus retain and act as reservoirs for 
the vitiated blood until it can be renovated by 
breathing. The bones are filled with oily marrow, 
axxd the feathers are exceedingly compact and wt;U 
adapted to resist water. Wlien moulting, tlu.^ 
penguin avoids water, and the fi*athers come away 
m patches instead oft singly ; the AX'hqle ]ii‘uGe.s.s 
resembling more nearly the slieddiaig of a snake’s 
skin than the moulting of a i^ird. idisluon has 
not spared the pengniu I At one timtj its .skin 
was in great request for ladies’ tuufis, and is still, 
we believe, extensively used for many purpo.ses 
of ornamentation. 
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' doubt deligb,ted when Mauzoni acknowledged, liis i 

COMPLIMENTS EXTRAORDINARY. congratulations with; ‘My book is yours, for I 
When Dr Parr, charmed by Ersldne’s tongue, owe it to the deep study I made of your works ; ’ 
declared ho intended to write his epitaph, the but he gave the Italian a Roland for his Oliver 
groat lawyer paid the vain scholar in his own by replying : ‘ Then II Trovussi Sjposi is my best 
coin by pronouncing the promise a temptation to novel.’ Scott however, was not a whit more 
commit suicide. Nothing came of this odd expres- sincere than the gallant country mayor who, 
sion of mutual admiration, as happened in the handing a handsome matron down to dinner, was 
case of a similar interchange of civilities between rather taken aback by her observing : ‘ I don’t 
Nelson and Benjamin West the painter. Just know, Mr Mayor, whether you are ah'aid of the 
before the famous Admiral left England for the measles, hut my little ones have them, and I 
last time. West sat next him at a dinner in his myself have had a slight attack.’ But, equal to 
honour. Conversing with Sir William Hamilton, the occasion, he replied : ‘ Madam, I should be 
. who sat on his other aide, Nelson lamented only too delighted to take anything from so 
his want of taste for art, but said there was charming a source.’ 

one picture the power of which he felt, never ‘Everything belongs either to the king of France 
passing a print-shop where the Death of Wolfe or to Madame Ohampmesle,’ wrote La Fontaine 
was exhibited without being stopped by it ; and to that queen of the French stage ; hut flattered 
turning to the gratified hearer on his other hand, as she may have felt at receiving such a tribute 
he asked why he had painted no more pictures to her charms, we may he sure the actress thought 
like it. ‘ Because, my lord,’ replied the artist, much more of the involuntary eulogy wrung from 
‘there are no more subjects. But I fear your Mademoiselle d’CEillets, who as the curtain fell 
intrepidity will yet furnish me with such another on the new Hermione, exclaimed: ‘There’s an 
scene ; and if it should, I shall certainly avail end of D’CEillets ! ’ Nor could Talma hut be 
myself of it.’ ‘Will you, Mr West ?’ cried Nelson, satisfied he was right in attiring Proculus in a 
‘ Then I hope I shall die in the next battle I’ genuine toga, as the first step towards reforming 
Trafalgar realised the hero’s hope, and West stage costume, when Corilet, aghast at the innova- 
redeemed his promise by painting the Death of tion, cried out: ‘Look at Talma ! Was anything 
Nelson. so ridiculous ever seen ? He looks like an ancient 

It is something to succeed in impressing the statue!’ 
unimpressionable, hut there is more satisfaction Talking over Garrick’s retirement with Mrs 
in extorting praise from competitors in the same Montague, Dr Beattie told her he was so excited 
field. A diplomatist could not desire more con- the first time he witnessed that actor’s perform- 
cliisive , testimony to his ability tlian that won ance of Macbeth, that he nearly fell over into 
by Mirabeau’s ‘ audacieux et ruse ’ minister, the the pit from the front of the two-shilling gallery, 
first Earl of Malmeshiuy, of whom Talleyrand said and wished he could have another opportunity of 
if you only allowed him to have the last ivord he risking his neck and nerves in the same cause, 

; was always in the right. Father Onorato must since to fall by the hands of Shakspeare and 
! have been exceedingly vain or exceedingly in- Garrick would ennoble his memory to all genera- 
I diflerent if he did not inwardly exult at liearing tions ; supplementing this compliment to his 
I that Bourdaloue, upon being asked wliat he dramatic idols with expressing his belief that if 
j thought of the Father’s preaching, replied: ‘lie all actors resembled Gamck, it would be impos- 
I tickles the ears indeed, hut he prides the heart ; sible for a person of any sensibility to outlive the 
j people return at his sermons tlie purses they have representation of ' Hamlet, King Lear, or Macbeth, 
j stolen at mine.’ And Sir Walter Scott was no But aU compliments paid to players pale before 
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Ben Jonson’s eulogistic lines -upon Salathiel Pary, 
the boy-actor ; 

Years he numbered scarce thirteen 
■When fates turned cruel ; 

Yet three filled zodiacs had ho been 
The stage’s jewel ; 

And did act — what now wo moan — 

As sooth, the Parcaa thought him one, 

Ho played so truly. 

Tho Ettriclc Shepherd took a neat way of 
telling a lady she was no ordinary specimen of 
the sex. 'Ye’re a nice lassie, Miss Dry.sclale,’ 
said he. 'Nearly all girls are like a bundle of 
pens cut by the same machine j but ye ’ro not of 
the bundle,’ 

Not contented with giving verbal demonstra- 
tion of his admiration was the Shah of Persia, 
who, when an English lady of high degree pro- 
nounced his diamonds to be ' so lovely,’ slapped her 
ladyship’s fair shoulders, saying : ‘ Not so lovely 
as what we have here!’ The Shah however, 
might with advantage take a lesson in the art of 
complimenting from the Sultan of Zanzibar, Avho 
likened Queen Victoria to the mountain of load- 
stone which drew the nails out of the sides of 

g ising ships, for even so did the hearts of 
glishmen seem to be drawn on by a magnet to 
Her Majesty, Or lie might learn something from 
that Siamese ambassador who wrote : ‘ One cannot 
fail to be struck with the aspect of the august 
Queen of England, or fail to observe that she must 
be of pure descent from a race of goodly and war- 
like kings and rulers of the earth, in that her 
eyes, complexion, and above all her bearing, are 
those pf a 'beautiful and majestic white elephant.’ 

At "hia first meeting with Mrs Somerville, La 
Place told her the world held only three women 
who understood him — ^namely Caroline Hersohel, 
herself, and a Mrs Greig, of whom he liad never 
been able to learn anything. ' I was Mrs Greig,’ 
was the quiet response. ‘ So then there are only 
■ two of you 1 ’ exclaimed the philosopher. It was 
a naive compliment; but not one to stir the 
recipient’s pulses ; for after all, the most pro- 
nounced blue-stocking would probably prefer 
exciting male admiration by physical rather than 
mental charms. Does not Mrs Thrale say empha- 
tically : ' That a woman will pardon an aflront to 
her understanding much sooner than one to her 
person, is well known, and none of us will con- 
tradict the assertion.’ Had Lalande known as 
much, he would not, on finding himself placed 
between Madame Eecamier and Madame de Stael, 
discharged the double-barrelled compliment : 'How 
happy am I to be thus placed between Beauty and 
Wit;’ drawing upon himself Be Staol’s retort: 
'Yes, and without possessing either!’ 

Pishers for compliments are apt to make strange 
catches. A curate complaining to Dr South that 
he bad only been paid five pounds for preaching at 
Oxford, the Doctor rubbed the sore by declaring 
he would not have preached such a sermon for 
fifty pounds, Julius Beer playing to Rossini a 
foneral-maroh he had composed in honour of his 
uncle^ Aleyerbeer, was delighted by the maestro 
' listening attentively and applauding when the 
performance came to the end ; hut his delight 
wals-somewhat damped at hearing his judge’s 'Very 
good, very good indeed!’ supplemented with; 




'But it would liavo been better if it had been 
you who were d(;ad, and the faucral-murch had 
been your uncle’s.’ 

‘Will you please to insert this obituary notice ?’ 
wrote a country editor’s correspondent. ' I ninko 
bold to ask it, because T know tlie dciccasod had a 
great many friends who would be glad to hoar 
of his death.’ Just ns innocently did the negro 
propose 'DcGubornor oh our State! He come in 
wid much opposition ; he go out wul none at all ; ’ 
and the king of PortHgal greet Landseer with: 
‘ Ah, Sir Edwin, I ’m glad you have come ; I am so 
fond of beasts ! ’ There was more mischief in the 
doi^le-entendre of the French dame who, upon a 
newly married friend exhibiting a monkey her 
husband had bought for her, exclaimed: 'Dear 
little man, it ’s so like him ! ’ And there was no 
misunderstanding Macready’s reply to the actor’s 
‘ I had the honour of playing lago to your Othello 
at Bath twelve months ago ; don’t you remember 
me, sir?’ 'Remember you, sir? I shall never 
forget you 1 ’ 

Lord Palmeraton once wrote to a friend ; ' Our 
now little gardener who has now been with us a 
year and a halt^ is a clover intelligent fellow ; and 
when we have taught him the management of 
fruits and flowers and how to plant trees, he will, 
I doubt not, prove an excellent gardener.’ A 
comical encomium truly ; and as much to the 
purpose as the Scotch drover’s patronising recog- 
nition of a certain clergyman: 'Ye dinna ken me, 
but I ken you. I’m whiles in your parish. 
There’s no a better liked man anywhere; yer own 
folk jist adore ye. W%o cores ahoot preachtTi/ ? ’ 

Scottish ministers seem to be much favoured in 
this way. A clergyman visiting a sick man, as he 
was leaving asked the invalid’.^ wife if she went to 
any church, and was told that she and her husband 
went to the Barony Kirk, ' Why didn’t you send 
for your own minister, Dr Maoleod then 1 ’ was his 
natoral query, 'Na, na, sir, deed no,’ came the 
answer ; ‘ we wadna risk him ; this is a dangerous 
case o’ typhus.’ Dr Thomson taking for his text, 
'Look not upon wine when it is red in the cup,* 
enlarged upon the evil effects of drinking, upon 
the head, heart, and purse. As the congregation 
departed, two old cronies, given to taking more 
than a wee drap, talked over the sermon, ‘Did 
you hear yon, Johnie?’ quoth one. ‘Did I 
iiear’t? Wha didna hear’tf I ne’er winked an 
e’e.’ ‘ A weel, an’ what thought ye o ’t ? ’ ‘ Adeed 
Davie, I think he has been a lad in his day, or he 
couldua ha ken’d so weel about it; he’s been a 
sly hand the minister ! ’ — a reply somewdiat akin 
to that given by the Scotch gardener, as recently 
related in these pages. Not but what English 
churchmen hear odd things sometimes. Riding 
out near Leeds, the Archbishop of York came 
upon, an urchin busily engaged collecting road- 
dirt, Pulling ttp, he said: 'Boy, I know your 
face. Yon were at the Leeds Ragged Hcliool, and 
obtained a prize for drawing?’ 'Y’a, inoii, I 
were,’ replied the boy, ‘I hope you keep up 
your studies in that art?’ said the Archbishop. 

‘ Y’a, mon, I do. Look you yoere ; that ’s a model 
of a church; them’s the pews, and there’s the 
vestry, and that’s the pbulpit.’ ‘Very clever 
indeed,’ said the Archbishop. 'But whore’s the 
parson?’ '0 ay, mon, but it takes a deal of 
muck to make a pa’sen/ said the unsophisticated 
youth. His Grace rode on. 
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the barber. ‘Wo make it up off the gemmen.’ of the girl’s mind and heart better than anyone 
When a lady giving evidence in a Kansas court else, better even than the girl herself did. She had 
refused to answer a question on the plea it was noticed the gentle coldness with which Jack had 
not fit to tell decent people, her questioner blandly been treated ever since the evening when they 
said: ‘Well then, step> np and -whisper it to the had all sat together in the parlour and talked of 
judge.’ Lastly, a published report of an Irish their escape. And she had noticed also the proud 
benevolent society had a paragraph running thus : pained -look on Jack’s face when, on his coming 
‘Notwithstanding the large amount paid for in from his work, Phyllis would take the oppor- 
medicine and medical attendance, very few deaths tunity of quietly retiring from the room. He 
occurred during the year.’ would stand and look after her for a minute. 

with an expression half puzzled and wholly hurt, 
and then turn away impatiently to take up a 
book or newspaper, which Bessie felt sure he 
did not read. Altogether she thpught tha| a 
temporary separation would do neither bf those.: 
young persons any harm. They might probably 
After the blacks’ visit Bessie was ill for some come to a clearer understanding of themselves and, 
days with a low nervous attack, which made every one another, apart than together, 
one very anxious both about her and the baby, ‘You are quite right,’ she said, after thinking 
who suffered with its mother. They were all so all this. ‘ The fact is, Phyllis, that loath as you 
occupied in watching and tending her, that no are to confess it, you are ouly a woman after all, 
one noticed that Phyllis’s cheeks grew paler and and have got nerves just like the rest of us. You 
her step more languid every day. She lost her were thoroughly unstrung on that dreadful day, 
old untired energy and her sweet bright looks ; and you need a change to put you right again, I 
her eyes were dim and heavy, and she often stole will write to my old friends the 'Eandolphs this 
away to her own room, where she would lie on evening, and ask them to take you in. I know 
her bed for an hour or two in a sort of stupor, they will be charmed to have you.’ 

that had none of the refreshing virtues of sleep. If during this period disturbing influences were 

It was Bessie who, when she became once more at work with Phyllis, it is but fair to state that 
convalescent, noticed blio change in her sister. She they were even more Iceculy felt by J amos Hamil- 
watched her for a day or two without speaking on ton. Bobert used to wake up in the night some- 
the subject ; hut at last she called the girl to her, times, and looking out of his beflrooni window, 
and questioned her seriously as to the state of her would see his brother pacing the margin of the 
health. To all her inquiries as to what was lake like a restless spirit, and would smile to him- 
wrong, Phyllis at first answered ‘Nothing;’ hut self with the calm experience derived from four 
at last she confessed to restless nights, to sleep years of matrimony. When he told Jack of 
disturbed by frightful dreams, to a feeling of Phyllis’s projected departure, he noted the red 
constant tiredness during the day ; but ‘ Still you flush that rose to the young man’s face and his 
know I’m not ill, Bessie. There really is nothing subsequent paleness and dejected looks. ‘I am 
the matter with me/ very glad she is going,’ Robert remarked calmly, i 

‘My dear,’ said Bessie gravely, ‘you maj’- ‘Of course we shall miss her; but it is hardly i 
struggle against weakness as you will, but you fair to keep a girl .like that sh-iit up in this quiet ; 
are decidedly out of health. You are just one of place, without a chance of seeing a little of city | 
those people who go on trying to conquer illness, life. She"" was almost a child when Bessie and j 
and suffering in silence, till at last they are I married, and can hardly remember clearly any ' 
obliged to yield, and confess that they are oirly life but this.’ j 

mortal after all/ . Jack glanced at his brother ; but he was per- j 

‘ I am not suffering,’ said Phyllis languidly, fectly grave and earnest, and not the shadow of a 1 
‘ At least I am only tired. Bessie, will you think smile lurked in the. depths of his large soft eyes, j 
me very weak and iauciful if I tell you what He looked away again qiuckly, smothering a sigh. 

I think would make mo quite strong again V ‘ It is quite right,’ he said. ‘ As for me — I have 

‘You are the last person I should thiuk of been a fool, and lost my chance.’ 

accusing of indulging weak faixcies,’ answered ‘ 1 think you have,’ replied Robert quietly. 

Bessie, : smiling. . . . ■ 

Phyllis roused herself and spoke almost eagerly. Some nights after this Jack was sitting reading 
‘ I should like, if you ca'U spare me, to go away in his own room. The rest of the household had 
for a little while — quite away from here. You been asleep for a couple of hours or more, and a 
can do without me, now that Judy Maloney has profound silence rested over evmy thing. It was 
come. I know you will miss me, dear Bess, a lovely night, moonless, hut with the soft light 


CHAPTER XIII.— THE RESULT OF THE MESMERIC 
INFLUENCE. 
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air and the smell of the mignonette which was 
blossoming in Phyllis’s garden. Suddenly, as he 1 
read, it seemed to him tliat he heard a slight 
sound. lie laid down his book and looked 
fixedly at tlie door. Beginning to think that 
he had been mistaken, he heard it again ; 
scarcely a noise, but a sort of ghostly rustling, I 
and then—hc was sure of it— -a long deep-drawn 
sigh. He rose and walked quickly to the door ; 
and looking out, to his intense surprise and alarm, 
ho saw Phyllis standing in the veranda in her: 
night-dress and with the tresses of her unbound 
hair falling round her. He approached her softly, 
and spoke gently, ‘ Are you ill 1 ' he said. 

There W’as no answer ; the white figure did not 
even turn its head, and a chill fear crept over him, 
such as a man might feel in the presence of a 
disembodied spirit. He advanced nearer, till he 
almost touched her ; but yet she neither moved 
nor looked at him. And then, seeing her face 
more clearly in the starlight, ho . noted that Irer 
eyes were wide open and fixed on the lake. 
Some disturbing dream had caused her to rise 
and walk in her sleep. For an instant Jack 
thought of calling up his brother ;, yet a stratme 
reluctance that any one except himself should 
know of this midnight wandering came over him ; 
and besides, he did not like to leave the somnam- 
bulist even for an instant. 

Another long heavy sigh escaped from the 
breast of the sleeping girl, and then some words 
came from her lips winch made the watcher start 
and thrill all over with mingled delight and 
sorrow and pity. ‘ Jack, Jack, Jack ! ’ she uttered 
in an intense beseeching wlns;per. 

I'B could scarcely refrain from answering her, 
the words ‘ I am here, my darling,' were so near 
his lips ; but he did not pronounce them. In 
another moment she leaned back against the 
veranda, as if exhausted, and drew her hand 
wearily across her brow. Fearing sbe was going 
to fall, Jack gently carried the unconscious giii 
through the open door of her own room. There 
he laid her on the little white bed, and kneeling, 
gazed with reverent anxiety at the pale face. 

‘Wliat she must have suffered silently,’ he 
thought, ‘before it could come to this ! My poor 
darling ! And I, who thought her so strong !’ 

Then another thought came to him as he knelt. 
He had mistaken, her so utterly in one respect, 
was it not possible that he might Iwivc mis- 
taken her also in another ? Was it not possible 
that this curiously self-contained girl might be 
capable of loving with all the tenderness and 
perhaps more than the strength of other and 
weaker women? And was it not also likely 
that the proud courage which made her strive 
to hide her shaken nerves and physical illness, 
might also make her conceal all sign of a love 
which, she was not sure was returned 1 He was 
pondering those things, when the girl, who had 
lain quite still for some minutes, moved 'uneasily, 
and gave a low shuddering moan. ‘Oh! what 
shall I do ? "What shall I do ? ’ she murmured 
in a pitiful way. ’ The next instant she was sitting 
up wide awake, with a flush on her cheek, and a 
protest on her lips as she beheld the kneeling 
figure at her bedside. 

‘ It is only I,’ he hastened to say. ‘ You seemed 
ill, and, I could not help coming to see what was 
thc-matter. You were dreaming ; were you not ? ‘ 

I , 


he went on, trying to give her time to recover 
herself. 

Phyllis tried hard to gaiber togotlier her 
scattered facultie.s. ‘Yes,’ she said slowly, and 
pressing her baud over her eyes. ‘ T. have such 
horrible dreams now 1 Bid I call out very loud V 

‘Ono,’ answered Jack. ‘Only 1 hapiiencd to 
hoar you. Kow I am going to bring you a light 
and something to calm your agitation.’ Ami with- 
out listening to her faint protest, ho went to the 
parloirr cupboard, and poured out a glass of wine. 
When he went back to her room with his candle 
and the wine, the girl had risen and was seated 
in her dressing-gown. She drank the wine with- 
out speaking ; hut as she gave him back the glass 
she said, flushing : ‘ Thank you very much for 
being so kind. And please — don’t say anything 
to Bessie.’ 

I will not say anything till you give nre leave,’ 
he answered, smiling. ‘ How you must do what I 
tell you. Go back to bed, and leave your light 
burning and the door ajar. I am going to sit in 
niy room with the door unlatched, so you will have 
the feeling that some one is near you.’ 

She looked at him gi'atofully, and gave him her 
hand. ‘You are very kind,’ she said; ‘I will do 
what you wish,’ 

When they met at breakfast next morning, 
Phyllis was paler than usual, and there was a 
strained, anxious expression in her eyes, which 
did not escape Jacks notice. She spoke very 
little during breakfast, but when it was over she 
came up to him with a Hush tinging her white 
cheeks. 

‘ I want so much to speak to you,’ she said, 
* Can you spare me a few minutes ? ’ 

‘ All day, if you like, Pliyll,’ returned the youth 
with a smile. 

They left the house together, and walked down 
towards the lake. Phyllis turned along by the 
water’s edge, and led the way to a place where she 
often sat. It was a hollow in a grassy bank, where 
there was shelter from every wind, and where the 
soft mass made a natural couch. A large tea-tree 
which grew on the top of the bank spread out its 
olive-green branches overhead for roof, and in 
front was a beautiful view of the lake, with its 
clusters of tall reeds swaying gently backwards 
and’ forwards ; of the low green shore opposite; 
and of the blue range of hills in the distance, 

Phyllis seated herself on the grassy couch, and 
Jack sat down beside her, half dreading the 
questions which he knew were coming. 

‘Tell me,’ she said, looking at him with her 
clear large eyes, ‘where you found me last night?’ 
Jack hesitated for a moment ; and she went on still 
more earnestly : ‘ Do tell me the truth. It will 
not hurt me, I was out of my room ; was I not ? ’ 

‘Well — ^yes,’ he answered. ‘Youw'ore standing 
in the veranda. There is nothing to be frightened 
about, you know. Your nerves were overstrained 
that day when you were so brave, Pliyll, and they 
are taking their revenge on you now. Probably 
it will not happen again.’ 

‘This is the second time,’ she murmured in a 
low voice. ‘ The other night I awoke and found 
myself standing out there. I was so frightened ! ’ 
Then she put her bauds up to her face, unable 
to control the trembling which shook her. ‘ O 
Jack I' she exclaimed, ‘ don’t despise me for being 
so weak.’ 
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Jack rose from liis seat beside her and knelt on Jack’s doings. At anyrate he was sure of it 
the grass at her feet. ‘ Phyllis,’ he said, ‘ I rever- when, standing at the window waiting for his 
ence and admire and love you more than any dinner, he saw a tall and handsome couple 
other being in the world. 0 my darling ! ’ he went walking slowly up together from the loch-side 
on passionately, ‘I thought till last night that towards the house, 
you AVere too bravo and strong and grand to need * Look here, Bessie !’ he exclaimed, 
my love. But when I carried you in my arms Bessie looked out at the window, and her soft 
and felt you so weak and helpless, I cannot tell eyes filled with tears. ‘0 Bob!’ she said tremu- 
you what a great hope and joy took possession of lously, ‘ do you think they have made it all 
me. Darlhig — let me watch over you all my life ; right?’ 

no one else could do it so well ! ’ * I am sure they have, little woman,’ he answered, 

1-Jer beautiful proud head was bowed now with smiling. ‘ Have they not made each other miser- 
all its w'ealth of rich hair, on Jack’s shoulder, able for quite long enough ?’ 

‘ Are you sure this is love ? ’ she whispered. ‘ Is Phyllis wanted to make her escape to her room, 
it not merely pity 1’ under pretext of smoothing her ruffled hair ; but 

Jack laughed in the .gladness of his heart. Jack kept firm hold of her hand, and drew her 
/ Pity ! ’ exclaimed he ; ‘ ah ! if you but knew how into the parlour, and up to where Eohert and 
wretched I have been, the pity should have been Bessie were .standing by the window, 
forme/’ ‘She has promised to he my wife,’ he said, still 

‘ I thought — you did not care j that is’ holding her hand. And Bessie threw herself into 

‘ I have loved you, Phyll, long and devotedly,’ her sister’s arms in a shower of April tears, 
he answered. ‘ Indeed, I loved you from the ‘ What am I to say to the Randolphs ? ' asked 
first.’ Bessie at dinner. ‘I had a letter this morning, 

Where now had all the coldness and estrangement saying they would be charmed to have Phyllis,’ 
of the last weeks fled to ? How was it that those ‘ Say,’ said Jack, looking fondly at the down- 
two, who had been so silent and reserved towards cast blushing face beside him, ‘ that I hope to 
one another, now found so much to .say ? And escort her into town in about a fortnight, and that 
was this gentle and timid girl the heroine who she is going for the purpose of buying her wedding 
had appeared so strong and self-reliant ? trousseau.’ 

‘Phyllis,’ said Jack, after an hour of murmured 

love, with intervals of silence that were still The simple events which I liave chronicled 
more happy, ‘ are you really so much braver than happened nearly twenty years ago. When I 
other women, or are you only more generous ?’ visited the island in 1875, the aspect of Hamilton 
‘ I don’t think I am really brave,’ she answered, Farm had somewhat changed. The little hush- 
smiling ; ‘but I could die for any one I love. Do house of which I have written, had been added to 
you rememher,’ she went on, looking shyly into on every side, till the original building had been, 
his face with her lovely eyes, ‘ the old '^ballad quite lost sight of, and it liad become a noble 
about Helen of Kirkconnel? They shot at her mansion. Round it on all sides sloped lovely 
lover, and she received the arrow in her own gardens and orchards, all ablaze with scarlet 
breast. Well, I have often thought that that geraniums, roses, and lilies, and where peaches, 
would he the very happiest kind of death to die— grapes, and nectarines were ripening in the warm 
for those we love. Jack ! ’ sun. From the windows you could see the 

‘ I understand,’ he whispered, much moved. ‘I chimneys aiid gables of another j)icturesque house, 
shall take good care in future that the arrows embowered in fine trees and shrubbery, and with 
meant for other people do not hit you, my its lawns, gardens, and conservatories ail bathed in 
darling!’ tlie golden sunshine. The property of the Hamilton 

The girl smiled dreamily, and was silent. I Brothers had e,xtcnded far beyond the bounds of 
think that her instinct told her that a naturelike the island; miles of country on the mainland 
hers, prone to self-sacrifice, would probably find belonged to them, qnd thousands of sheep, and 
ample opportunities for it in the life before her, herds of»cattle were theirs. They spend half the 
The faithful breasts that offer themselves to catch year in Adelaide now, with an occasional trip to 
the arrows of life, in order to shield others from Europe, where their sons were sent for their edu- 
pain, are usually taken as shields by the weaker cation. But they were all at Hamiltoa when I 
or more selfish. I do not know that Jack, though visited them, a charming little colony, with both 
he had many good points about him, was by any houses full to overflowing with guests, who enjoyed 
means an ideal hero, or that he would always their graceful hospitality. 

refuse to be saved from trouble or inconvenience, Robert Hamilton was the handsomest old man 
even at the cost of the .same to a more generous I ever saw, tall and straight, and with hair and 
nature. But in the first glamour of their love- beard of flowing silver, Bessie was a little fairy 
dream it was scarcely to he supposed that either of godmother of a , woman, so slight and small, with 
the lovers should think ever so dimly of this. the gentlest voice and sweetest smile imaginable. 

The dinner-bell rang from the veranda, and Jack came in after dinner, a fine-looking man 
Jack rose to hia feet. still, with hair scarcely touched by time, and 

‘What will Robert say to you?’ said Phyllis, plenty of youthful fire remaining in his dark 
with well-feigned gravity. ‘ You have not done eyes. We all strolled over to the other house, 
one bit of work to-day, you naughty man ! ’ which was spoken of as the Grange, and there 

‘ He will say,’ answered Jack, as he drew her we found a gracious and queenly lady sitting on 
hand through his arm, with the proud sense of a garden chair on the lawn under a fine acacia 
possession, ‘ that I have done the best morning’s tree. Her beautiful hair was golden still, and the 
work I ever did in my life,’ little lace cap she wore scarcely hid its beauty. 

Probably R'obert had guessed something of Her figure bad developed into the perfection of 
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anatroiihood ; and her husband now loved to see 
her clothed in silk or velvet. Probably he had 
had enouf^h of cotton gowns and sun-bonnets in 
the early days of their acfiuaintance. Bessie and 
Eobert had many sons and daughters. Phyllis 
and Jaok had four sons, two of whom were, -with 
their cousins, being educated in Europe. I think 
Phyllis would have liked a girl, for she had appro- 
priated a little fair-haired blue-eyed fairy of Bessie’s, 
%vhoni she kept with her always, and refusod to 
give up. 

I spent a delightful time at Hamilton. We 
drove and boated and went wild-fowl shooting 
through the bright cool days ; and in the evenings 
there were the iuost charming little family gather- 
ings. I made true friends there, and left them 
withregret- 


A yiSIT TO THE MINERAL CAVES OE 
HHALLANCA 

NoTWii'HaiAWDiJsrGt the political difficulties with 
which, like all South American countries, it is 
from time to time distracted, the Republic of 
Peru appears to be advancing in commercial pro- 
sperity, a result Which is in no small degree due 
to the energy and enterprise of foreigners, Mr 
Henry Meiggs, the well-known American con- 
tractor and capitalist, has completed a line of 
■railway which is a wonderful piece of engineering, 
and has placed the summits of the Andes in direct 
‘Communication with the sea. One of the most 
fertile portions of the globe, and a marvellously 
rich silver-mining district, tapped by a great 
■tunnel — another of Mr Meiggs’ undertakings — are 
now within hail, so to speak, of the commercial 
markets of Europe. It is intended that the line 
of railway just mentioned should be continued 
to the eastern side of the Andes, where the 
finest coffee, cocoa, rice, and sugar-cane are 

g own ; and when this work is completed, it is 
lieved that ‘we shall have a great European 
emigration, and we shall find it practically 
demonstrated that Peru contains more gold in its 
eastern rivers than Californitt, Australia, and New 
IKealaiid.’ 

So says Mr Sewell, a mining engineer of large 
experience Who some time ago visited these 
regious, and whose journeyings to the mineral 
caves of Hiiallauca we propose briefly to follow. 
Several expeditions, it may be remarked in pass- 
ing, have recently been made to these rivers by 
Americans and others, all of whom have returned 
with gold, speaking highly of the great riches 
existing there, the only bars to the development 
of which have hitherto been the want of roads and 
the difficulties of transport. 

In order to reach the province Of Huaras and 
the caves just mentioned, Mr Sewell went from 
Lima up the coast to Casma. Here he made his 
preparations, and procured mules and the necessary 
equipment for crossing the first or coast range as 
it is called, of the Andes. No very great diffi- 
culties were experienced in the ascent, except 
from, the first encounter with rarefied air; and on 
reaehing the summit of the Sierra Negra, fourteen 
thousand 'fee's above the sea, one of the greatest 
sights the mind can picture to itself Was unveiled 


to the eye of the traveller. Below, at a distance 
of about five thousand feet, the beautiful and 
cultivated valley of Huaras was seen, with its 
picturesque city of some twelve thousand inhabit- 
ants, Above it a vast ocean of snow in the 
distance, rising to au altitude of eighteen thousand 
feet — a truly imposing spectacle. North and 
south, as far as the eyo can roach, is nothing but 
snow ; and to the imngiuativo mind Iho snow-clad 
peaks appear like so many ladders loading up to 
heaven. 

With the view of getting accustomed to tho 
rarefied air, Mr Sowell and his party I’cmaiued 
for some days at the pleasant city of Huaras 
(which stands at a height of ton thousand four 
hundred feet above tbe sea), tbus preparing them- 
selves for the more arduous journey across the 
true Andes range, which they knew would take 
them up to an elevation of seventeen thousand 
two hundred feet before they reached the town, 
river, and silver-producing district of Himllanca. 
Coming at length to the foot of the snowy Andes, 
they were caught in a snow-storm, and were in- 
clined to delay their journey ; but their guide and 
•muleteer would not hear of it, not wishing to bo 
thought faint-hearted. They commenced climb- 
ing with great difliculty, the mules slipping and 
snorting with fear, as they could not find a safe 
footing, from the narrow track being covered with 
snow.'" The party lost their road several times ; 
but after four hours’ riding the snow-storm ceased. 
Then, however, they had a new foe to face in the 
fearful glare o! the suir on the snow ; atid the un- 
fortunate muleteer became blind, and had' to be 
left behind for the tiiire. 

On that trying day three parallel ranges were 
crossed, one having an elevation of sixteen thou- 
sand eight , hundred feet, and the others of 
about seventeen thousand two hundred feet. Here 
another- danger met them in the shape of wild- 
huUa, which often attack men and beasts and 
hurl them over precipices. Two of these had 
to he killed, as they were met on a narrew 
pathway not two feet -wide, and nothing would 
induce them to get out of the way. The descent 
of the eastern slope of the Andes was most danger- 
ous, as the road was slippery with snow and mud, 
and in some parts the mules were literally obliged 
to slide down. 

After several times fording a river, which 
was much swollen by the melting of the snow, 
the party at length reached the mineral caves 
of Huallauca, which are situated at an -eleva- 
tion of fourteen thousand seven hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. The inspection of 
these caves is described as a very trying afiair, 
as the rarefaction of the air caused so great an 
increase in the pulsation of the heart that it was 
dangerous to move about except with groat care. 
These silver mines exhibit a voiy extraordinary 
geological formation, being found in the heart of 
a coal-formation which has been ui)lieavod by tlie 
outburst of porpbyry. Soihe.,pf tire argentiferous 
copper ores contain about eight hundred ounces 
of silver to the ton, and otliors as little as one 
hundred and one hundred and fifty ounces. Tho 
latter have hitherto been thrown aside, as in their 
case the cost of carriage to the coast was too great. 
Mr Sewell recommended the owners to collect 
these poorer ores and smelt them in a reverbe- 
ratory furnace into ‘regulus by wliich means the 



X^roportion of silver would be raised to some six been pasted below to strengthen the part affected, 
hundred ounces to the ton. The operation is Nothing, however, was thought of this, as the New 
of course rendered the more easy as coal is to Testament, both on the title-page and again at 
be had within a few yards. The ore is found in the end, was plainly dated 1569, and the volume — 
the shaly x>ortion of the formation as well as in Old and New Testaments combined — was unques- 
the sandstone ; in the latter it is found in a most tionably one publication. No susxsicion existed 
singular condition — ^in huge oughs or caves, many for many months regarding the book, and its 
of which are as much as twenty-five or thirty feet pedigree of more than three hundred years was 
in length and dex^th. These caves are coated with held in due respect and veneration. It had, inore- 
from two to three inches of argentiferous ores, and over, the reputation of being the oldest known 
millions of crystals of tetrahedrite are destroyed co^ of the Scrii)tures in the district, 
by the picks of the miners in breaking down the This irreproachable character came suddenly to 
ore ; some of the caves have yielded as much as an end in a very accidental way. The owner hap- 
thirty thousand pounds' worth of silver in a single pened to be looking over the late I>r Eadie’s pub- 
day. The way in which they are discovered by lieation, TAe English Bible, and by chance noticed 
tbe native miners is also singular. They follow that while the first edition printed in Geneva 
for months in the rock, by blasting, a thin little was published in 1560, the earliest edition of the 
cleavage of about an eighth of an inch; this con- Geneva Bible printed in England was in 1575-— 
tains chalcedony, and they drive horizontally and that is six years later than the year of publication 
at an incline of iorty-five degrees, in order not to of the volume in question. Further, it appeared 
miss their object. These mineral caves of Huai- that the license or patent to the Deputies oi* Chris- 
lanca vary in size from a few feet to that men- topher Barker, by whom the book was printed, was 
tioned above. only granted in 1589, twenty years after the date 

In conclusion, wo may perhaps be permitted of the Bible. Here was a serious discrepancy, the 
to call attention to a remark of Mr Sewell's re- solution of which disclosed a perverted ingenuity 
specting the enormous increase in the cultivation worthy of a better cause. A closer examination 
of the sugar-cane in Peru, a fact which we believe revealed that the dates in all the three places 
is by no means generalljr known in this country, had been altered bjr some former proprietor of the 
The value of the machinery for the manufacture book in the following manner. The original date 
of sugar introduced within the last ten years is not as it looked, 1569, but 1599 ; and by a 
is estimated at about three million seven hundred process of erasure the downward stroke of the first 
and fifty thousand pounds ; and the outlay on the 9 had been obliterated, and added with a pen to the 
preparation of land for the sugar-cane at six top ; thus converting, in a very obvious way, 1599 
million two hundred and fifty thousand. Those into 1569. The alteration is marvellously well 
who are best ac(j[uainted with such-like matters done. The six in each case is necessarily a little 
express the opinion that at no distant period no higher than the other figures, but not suspiciously 
country will be able to compete with Peru in this so ; and a very minute inspection also shews the 
industry, the climate olFcring no difficulties or slightest possible difibrence in the shade of the 
"risks to the crops. From want of rain on the ink of the added part. Otherwise the page looks 
coast, the sugar-cane is cultivated by means of perfectly right ; and it had successfully deceived 
artificial irrigation. the booksellers Already referred to. On holding 

up the leaf, however, to a strong light, the weak 

A NEW SPECIES OE LITBIIAEY POEQERY. 

Ik the annals of English literature there are the ‘manufactured’ six, a faint thinness in the 
several outstanding instances of fraudulent author- paper is perceptible, caused by the process of 
ship familiar to most reading people. The sad removing the tail of the nine, thus making 
story of Chatterton, the ‘Ireland lorgeries’ of Shak- assurance of the forgery not only doubly but 
speare, and the deception practised by Mr Surtees trebly sure. Of course it need scarcely be said that 
on Sir Walter Scott, might be mentioned as ex- the only suioposable object of this villainy was to 
amxfies, and some might be inclined to lengthen render the book more valuable by adding thirty 
the list by the addition of the Ossianio poems. In years to its age. Perhaps in the circumstances 
all these, the distinguishing feature is an imitation it may not suffer in this respect from the im- 
of the style and tone of authors of a by-gone age, pudent lie written on its forehead, for it may now 
and the presentation of this counterfeit as a genu- have an adventitious value, as a curious and 
ine production. The particular kind of knavery uncommon instance of literary fraud ! 
which forms the subject of this little notice is This special kind of falsification might be de- 
somewhat different from these, and is of a simpler scribed as unique, but for one other notable in- 
desoription. Probably, too, it is less common, .stance of a similar nature two centuries ago--that 
The element of authorship or literary peculiarities of Captain Thornton and the ‘ Lauderdale Bible.’ 
does not enter into it, for it is a question not of About the period in question, an idea— partly 
forging names or styles, but dates. The story is originated by Fuller — was current that in some 
as follows. ■ rare editions the apostle Paul designated himself 

Some months ago a gentleman purchased from ‘Paul, a knave of Jesus Christ.’ No such Bible 
the catalogue of a most respectable bookselling really existed ; and the Duke of Lauderdale, the 
firm in London an old Bible (Geneva translation), well-known Scotch viceroy of Charles IL, having 1 
with the year 1569 appended, and bearing to be in vain endeavoured to procure one, it occurred to 
printed by the Deputies of Uhristoiolier Barker, Thornton, a Worthless fellow^ by all accounts, that 
! The book was in excellent condition ; but the date lie could by a little ingenuity gratify His Grace 
! on the title-page of the Old Testament seemed and serve himself at the same time. He got a 
I slightly imperfect, a small slip of paper having Matthews Bible dated m.d.xxxvii, and by careful 
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manipulation lie erased tlie xvir.^ thus leaving the 
date 1620 instead of 1537— fifteen years earlier 
than the oldest English Bihlo extant, that of 
Coverdale. Not content with this daring itnpo- 
sition, he in a similar manner ruhbed out the 
word ‘servannto’ in Homans i 1, and substituted 
‘ knoawe/ made rxp of letters cut from other parts 
of the volume, so that the verse read ‘ Paul, a 
kucawo of Jesus Christ/ instead of 'Paulj a aer- 
vaunte of Jesus Christ.’ The book thus mittilated 
was taken to the Duke, who gave him seventeen 
guineas for it. (Lewis’s History of Translatiom, 
p. 47.) Although * the mark of the raziire was 
very visible/ Lauderdale was apparently pleased 
with his unique bibliographical treasure, and had 
hi.s arms and coronet stamped on both sides. 
How the forgery was discovered is not mentioned ; 
but Dr Eadie remarks that a volume said to be 
the identical copy was sold at a book-sale In 
London in 1865. Hence its being sometimes 
called the ‘Knave Bible/ which designation in 
more senses than one it certainly deserved. 

It would be interesting to ascertain if any other 
examples of this species of literary forgery are 
known to bibliographers. Lewis, in the work 
already quoted, seems to think ‘ there was more 
than one copy which had been thus played the 
knave with but after some little research, we 
have not been able to discover another instance 
of the kind. 
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EEESH-WATEE EISH. 

Eoe many years past there have been various 
measures enacted for the protection of the salmon, 
which has been justly regarded as the king of 
our edible fishes. Eeceut inquiries made by the 
Eoyal Commissioners have also, we believe, shewn 
the importance of protecting trout daring a certain 
season of the year. But up to the most recent 
date no one had apparently taken steps for the 
protection of our other fresh- water fishes such as 
pike, roach, perch, tench, barbel, &c. These, which 
still go by the somewhat ignominious title of 
‘ coarse fish,' have been suffered to be captured at 
will and during any season of the year, regardless of 
the fact that at certain seasons they are unfit for 
food. Now, however, that the English legislature 
has thought it within its province to recognise the 
importance of protecting the scaly denizens of our 
fresh waters, it is to be hoped that these will 
receive the care and the recognition their excellence 
deserves. The object of the legislature is, by the 
suppression of netting and angling during certain 
months of the year, to give fish such as pike, 
perch, roach, barbel, &;c. an opportunity for their 
increase in quiet, and thus, insure extended sport 
more particularly to the hard-toiling men who 
delight in the amusement of the angle. Norfolk 
and Suffolk having an exceptionally vast acreage 
of water, such interference with the rod has not 
been considered necessary, as in those counties the 
anglers are few and fish many. In the midland 
countieSj however, anglers are legion, in Sheffield 
there being no fewer than eight thousand, many of 
whom sally out upon every available opportunity 
and line the banks of the canals to the extinction 
of almost the smallest fish, This fact the midland 
men themselves have been the first to recognise, 
and tile present movement for fence months and 
the entire suppression of netting with small mesh, 


originated in that quartei’; deteriorating cause.? for 
which they virtual ly pray Um government to pro- 
tect the waters against their own oxce.ssive attach- 
ment to the .sport, and the consequent de.structiou 
and waste by all alike of undersized, immature, 
and unseasonable fish. 

But this i.s not the only purpose which actuates 
tho more philanthropic, 1‘or wliatever may be the 
contemptuous opinion held in regard to ‘ coanse 
fish,’ there exists a largo section of tho community 
who do not share in the prejudice, and to whom a 
fillet of pike, a broil of porch, or a fry of gudgeon, 
are as acceptable as_ many an expensive dish to 
their more favoured fellows. 

Next in importance to the pos.sessiou of the fish 
is the mode of cooking; and we purpose hero 
to lay a few hints before our readers, aiming 
as much at simplicity as is possible. If fried, 
which offers many recommendations, tlie first 
consideration is the cleaning of the iish. With 
trout, roach, dace, perch, &c. wipe the fish well 
with a soft dry linen cloth ; then wrapping a little 
of the cloth round a finger, clean out the throat 
and gills in the best way it can be managed, with- 
out scaling, gutting, or even using any water 
about the fish. Lay them on a nicely cleaned 
gridiron over a clear fire, flour them, and turn 
them very frequently. When they are done enough, 
take off their heads, to which the entrails will be 
found adhering, put a good piece of butter suited 
to the size of each fish, and seasoned with salt, into 
the inside, and serve ^ them up with their own 
gravy. Some, in broiling roach, dace, &c., as soon 
as the fish begins to grow brown, make a slit only 
skin deep in the back from head to tail, and again 
lay them on the gridiron. When the fish are 
enough done tho skin readily peels off with the 
scales on, leaving the flesh, which will have become 
very^Tirm and perfectly clean. They then open 
the fish, take out the inside, and use anchovy, 
or butter and mustard for sauce. This method 
prevails in Yorkshire as well as on the Thames 
by tbe fishermen’s wives, who are great adepts 
in the art of entertaining their customers with a 
dish of dace or gudgeon. 

To fry fish, the fact should be ever kept in 
mind that frying ..is baking or roasting in boiling 
oil. It is not the bottom of the pan that browns 
the fishj for to that, if it touched, it would stick, 
and losing its .skin, become an unsightly greasy 
mass ; but it is the exceeding high, temperature 
which oil, butter, or lard attains when at boiling 
point, that gives that^ semi-transparent brown 
appearance to fried fish,' so acceptable to peer and 
peasant alike. But how are we to know when 
the oil boils and therefore to lay the fish in its 
oleaginous bath ? This is easy ; by trying it with 
a piece of white paper, a finger of bread, or a 
silver spoon ; if the bread is browned, or the paper 
or spoon comes out dry, the fat boils. 

Perhaps the barbel is the most despised of 
our fresh-water fish, but with the French, who 
are no mean authorities upon the virtues of fish, 
barbel are thought highly of. Badham assures 
‘ all who may be incredulous, that barbel simply- 
boiled in salt and water, and eaten cold with 
a sprinkle of lemon-juice, .will be found by no 
means despicable fare, and we particularly recom- 
mend to their notice tho head and its appurte- 
nances,’ Bloch advises us to boil them with a bit 
of bacon to heighten the flavour. One precaution, 
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however, should he^ taken before cooking: the special recipes for dressing carp, which from their 
roe should be entirely removed, as a very small expensive character are not appropriate here, 
fragment will produce with some much the same With the economical Germans however, they are 
effect as that caused by shell-fisli. We believe peculiar favourites, and from, them we have 
the secret of rendering every portion of the barbel the following method of making three excellent 
■wholesome is by boiling it in three parts of dishes — a soup, a stew, and a fry, with a single 
water and one part of vinegar, just scalding it for carp of about three or four pounds weight, of each 
about two minutes ; afterwanls, if not intended of which we can speak highly from personal experi- 
for immediate eating, hang it up in a cool place, ence. They take a live carp either hard or soft 
and it will dress quite as well after a day or two roed, and killing it by a blow on the head, bleed 
as if fresli caught. it in a stew-pau, then scale it well, taking out 

Whatever doubt there may be respecting the and carefully preserving the entrails without 
gastronomic claims of the barbel, none can breaking the gall, which with the parts adjoining, 
assuredly exist in regard to its little cousin the must be immediately separated from the rest, and 
gudgeon, which for ages has Iield its own as a thrown aside, as its slightest _ contact with the 
most wholesome fish. Time was when trips were rest of the dish would injuriously flavour the 
made up the Thames, alone to enjoy this dish ; as whole. Every other part of the carp is convertible 
the more aristocratic go down the river to indulge into excellent food. Having opened the maw, and 
in Avhite-bait. But from whatever cause it may thoroughly cleaned it, the roe is cut into pieces, 
have arisen, the once famous Thames gudgeon and put' in with all the rest of the entrails for the 
have greatly deteriorated in size and number, and soup of the first dish. This soup is either made 
to secure sufficient for a dish the punt wells of with the addition of gravy or strong meat broth 
the fishermen for a mile or more would have to accompanied by herbs and spices, 'well seasoned, 
he carefully searched. These dainty fish cannot and thickened with flour ; or, -when intended as a 
be cooked too plainly, a little fried parsley served meagre dish, with that of a strong broth of any 
with them being all the embellishment they other kind passed through the sieve, a bundle of ' 
require. sweet herbs, and a seasoning of fine spices, 

The bleak, Walton’s fresh-water sprat, makes a salt, &c. 
palatable dish fried in butter or egg and bread Por the second dish or stew, having slit rip the 
crumbs. Even smaller fish than the bleak possess carp on one side of the backbone, through the head, 
no contemptible flavour. A fry of minnows sur- and quite down to the tail, cut off the head with 
passes, in the estimation of some gourmets, even a good shoulder to it ; take the largest half of the 
white-bait ; and the loach, as Izaak truly says, body, containing the backbone, and divide it into 
‘is a dainty dish at table,’ the best being ‘he that three pieces ; which, with its portion of the head, 
feedeth and is bred in little and clear swift brooks are to be put with the blood in the stew-pan, where 
or rills, over gravel, and in the sharpest streams ; ’ they are dressed in any of the numerous ways of 
the one characterised ‘by a forked prickle in front stewing fish, by putting in three or four glasses of 
of the eyes ’ should be avoided as inferior, as ale in lieu of wine, and a little grated gingerbread, 
should the. common pond loach, strongly impreg- and sometimes only a small quantity of vinegar, 
Bated with the smell and taste of "tank. The adding sweet herbs, spices, and seasoning to palate, 
miller’s thumb is another neglected but especial When serving up this dish, it is not unusual to add 
delicacy. ‘ The flesh of this species,’ says Badham, a little lemon or lime juice. , 

‘becomes salmon-coloured by boiling, and is held For the fry or third dish, the remaining portion 

in high repute.’ Again, the pope or rulF, a fish of the fish, divided as for a stew, is well flredged 
generally thrown aside by the angler, combines with flour, and fried brown and crisp in oil, or 
tlie imited edible excellences of the perch and clarified butter. Thus, particularly if a few 
gudgeon. savoury force-meat halls, composed in the usual 

An excellent and inexpensive soup is readily manner with the fish which makes the broth or 
made from eels. To every pound of eels — the gravy, be boiled in the soup, there is a dish 
smallest grigs are as good as larger ones — put a not far removed from the richest turtle soup ; 
quart of water, with a little whole pepper, salt, a second dish in the stew may easily be made 
parsley, and mint. Let it stew very slowly, till equally aspiring, on a small scale ; and lastly, 

reduced to half the quantity, pour it out and force a most delicate third dish, in the line fry, 

the meat through a colander with the hack of a which completes this curious division and sub- 
spoon. After it has stood all night, take off the division of a single carp. It may be well to note 
fat. When heating the soup, thicken it with that carp should never be boiled, 
butter rolled in Hour. This is an admirably The tench, although ever associated with the 
nourishing soup, and when served with sippets of carp, differs widely in its habits, as while the one 
toast, agrees with the most delicate stomach ; the is most capricious in its feeding, the other is to 
rich and objectionable fat having been removed be taken without any great amount of skill by 
when cold, while as there is nothing ‘ snake-like ’ the rod full nine months in the year ; and gene- 
presentable to the eye, the prejudices of many rally through mild winters when the carp is 
persons against the eel when cooked in the proof against every temptation, and is said only 

ordinary way, are thus removed. to bite Avhile the broad-bean is in blossom. The 

Carp, after being kept a few days alive in water flesh of the tench is very lirni and admirably 
free from the vegetable' substances upon which adapted for stewing, its skin being pronounced 
they feed, become a luscious and nutritious dish by epicures to possess a savour comparable in its 
even cooked au'naturel; but with sorrel sauce excellence to nothing, else. The simple secret of 
or a squeeze of lemon, 'are converted into a how to prevent the breaking of the tender skin 
rechercM entrSe, The ialsef tongue of the carp has of the tench is known to very few cooks. It is, 
a European reputation as a delicacy. There are however, merely by placing the fish in boiling 
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fat a-nd just turning it in the pan ; and if for 
boiling, then taking it out, laying it in cloth 
in boiling water until it is done sufficiently. 
Served with a sauce made of the young leaves 
of the field sorrel, it is 'a most appetising^ dish. 

The worst way of cooking a pike is by the 
ordinary mode of baking it, which renders it, even 
with expensive stuffing and close attention, both 
dry and somewhat insipid. The fish slwuld be 
separated into cutlets and fried. Jf boiled and 
served ivith horse-radish sauce, it becomes an 
excellent and satisfying meal. When fish are 
boiled, the liquor should never be wasted, as, if 
not too long kept, it makes excellent stock for 
: many kinds of soup. 

Since writing the above, an Act of Parliament 
has received the Queen’s assent which restricts the 
uses of the net and rod entirely in public waters 
for the taking of fresh-water fish (excepting for 
scientific purposes) throughout England and Wales 
from Ifith March to 16th June inclusive; and 
the uses of nets below a certain size of mesh, 
during the rest of the year. The counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, from reasons we have already 
given, are not embraced in this Act ; thus in the 
rivers and ‘broads’ of East Anglia no restriction 
is placed upon angling, it being considered that 
’‘^faxr fishing’ by rod and line could never have 
any appreciably injurious effect upon their im- 
mense acreage of waters. It is but just to the 
anglers of Sheffield to give them 'the credit for 
this beneficial enactment. 


THE HIGHI.AND BOTHY. 

A JAOOBITrj EEMIMISCENCE. 

Thb following record, throwing another ray of 
light upon a time of stirring interest, was found 
■ among tiie papers of a Scottish gentleman of the 
last century. He seems to have had a loose, not 
to say eccentric habit of spelling and diction, which 
W8 have taken the liberty to modernise. The story 
is as follows. 

In the days of which I write, porridge and 
milk for breakfast, brose for dinner, and porridge 
again in the evening, with occasional mutton on 
Sabbath, served to put pith in our sinews and 
marrow in our bonea There were no coaches on 
out-of-the-way northern roads in those days, and 
any man not content to stay at home moved 
abroad at his own peril on the back of Ms own 
horse or, more often still, afoot. 

Craig-end, my worthy father’s farm, was in 
Southern Ross-shire, in the valley of Strath Conan, 
a few miles south-west from Loch Luichart. 
When I as a lad had finally decided to become 
a doctor— -Donald, my elder brother, naturally 
taking to the farm when the growing years began 
to tell on my father — I had to walk, or otW.wiso 
as I best could find my way to Edinburgh in the 
autumn, and return to Craig-end again in the 
spring, on foot; mayhap esteeming myself lucky 
getting ” a lift' for a mile or two here and there 
on a cart going my way, if I happened to fall in 
with a good-natured driver. 

It is ;needless to say that Edinburgh was in an 
unsettled state during the autumn of ’45 and the 
spring of ’46, immediately before and after poor 
Prince Charlie’s unfortunate attempt to regain the 
crown of ,his ancestors ; and. little, as you may 




imagine, was done by students or proi'essors at 
the college during that session. Early iu the 
winter the women’s heads hatl been turucil by tho 
gay doings at Holyrood ; and what between the 
women’s wheedlings and tho fascination^ of th,e 
Young Chevalier himsedf, half tlxo bailies and 
more than half of tho population wore ,facnbite 
not merely in their hearts but openly. The Perth- 
shire lads, the Boss and Inverness shire men in 
their ragged tartan and bare brown legs, carried 
all before them ; and in every street and ‘close’ in 
Edinburgh the tartan and the Gaelic were trium- 
phant. There was hardly a pair of trousers to be 
seen in the quadrangle of the university ; the kilt 
became the fashion, and every stripling bitten 
by the prevailing enthusiasm had his claymore or 
his dirk at the service of the young ‘ kiixg/ Many 
a student pitched his books to the wind that year, 
and threw in. his lot with Prince ' Charlie’s bare- 
legged lads at Holyrood. 

i too, had I not been a canny kd, brought 
up a sound Presbyterian, after the .faith of Calvin 
and Knox, ran 'a certain risk of having my 
head turned, although I was never at any time 
carried away by the stream of popular excitement. 
Once indeed i had my head nigh broken by si 
red-headed Highlander, for daring in a tavern in 
Gilmy Wynd, off the Cowgate, to speak respect- 
fully of a certain pamphlet I had laid hands on, 
entitled ‘ A Dofonce of the People of England,’ 
by one John Milton, some plain truths from which 
I had unwarily quoted approvingly. Yet, though 
my opinion of the Stuarts was never high, and 
their Popish tendencies were hateful to my Pres- 
byterian ' mind, I will admit that I, being some- 
what skilled in music, loved the Jacobite ditties 
that then were in the mouth of every pretty lass ; 
and on one occasion was constrained by the infecf 
tion of enthusiasm to raise ray cap and cheer with 
the best of them as the handsome and king- 
like young Piince rode, bowing left and right, 
along the Canongate, with the Cross of St Andrew 
'on his breast, and above it a white rose ; while fair 
smiling ladies, decked iu ribbons of the loyal 
colour, waved handkercliiels at every window and 
whispered blessings from every door-step along the 
street.. 

But as you know, the winter had scarcely 
passed before a different tale was told. The 
tartan disappeared ; no more Gaelic was heard 
in the taverns : the English rod-coats heard no 
cheers as they went along the streets ; but saw only 
scowling Scotch faces gazing out upon them from 
the windows, and heard many a malediction, 
scarcely suppressed, as they entered the taverns for 
refreshment, 

Early in April ’47, when tho college session 
broke up unaatisiactorily— Prince Charlie by tliat 
time playing the fool in Prance ivhile his Scotch 
friends wept and bled and died — I started on my 
long homeward walk to Oraig-oud, feeling that my 
time during the two previous winters had beeii 
sadly wasted in Edinburgh ; and tlmt I might 
have worked to almost as much purpose among 
my fathp’s cattle, or with my books by the kitchen 
fire during the long winter nights. Tliere was no', 
little clanger in thus travelling alone ; hut 1 was’ 
young and fearless and eager for my mother’s fire- 
side. I did at first twenty miles or more a day, 
increasing the distances, as my legs got thoroughly 
into walking trim, to twenty- five and even thirty 
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miles between sunrise and sunset. The winter I knocked loudly at the door, feeling sure that 
had been very open, wdth now and again heavy on such a: nijght as this no apology was needed for 
rains. It was a great delight to me when I got a summary demand for admission. There was 
fairly among the hills to see the young lambs, to no reply. ^ I knocked again more urgently than 
hear the plover's cry on the moor, and once again before, bringing my heavy oak stick to play on the 
to strain my eye after the lark soaring, singing paneL Still no answer. Could they have gone to 
away into the ‘lift’ so high. - bed so early ? Then I remembered that shepherds 

I had stopped for several evenings on the road and others who rise with the dawn retire at sun- 
at the houses of farmers known to my father, and set ; so my staff once again woke the echoes, 
at wayside village taverns, where at first I was A low growl rose from the interior, and then I 
looked at suspiciously ; but ultimately was gene- heard a stern querulous voice say : ‘ Whisht, Jock, 
rally made welcome to sup;^er and a bed_ for my ye dell, whisht ! ’ 

recent tidings of the march of events in Edinburgh. I waited with what patience I could muster, but 
The weather had been fine, albeit showers and still no one came to the door. Then I tried the 
mists among the hills, until I reached Loch Lochy, latch ; but the door was fastened from the inside, 
where I had the luclc to be ferried across gratis I shouted ; but the wiud seemed to carry my voice 
with a boat-load of sheep. Then the wind, which round the corner of the house and away idly down 
had been westerly, suddenly veered round to the the glen ; the only answer was another half-sup- 
north, and a keen hard frost set in ; cold enough, jiressed growl from the seam under the door at 
as the old couplet has it, ‘ to freeze the wee birds' my feet. Reudered savage as well as desperate, I 
nebs to stane,' I started on my walk across the stooped to the seam and cried : ‘ Won't you let 
mountain track from Glen Cluny with misgivings me in? I’m perishing from cold. Eor mercy’s 
in the morning, and did not need the warning sake, open the door !' 

more than one shepherd gave me as I passed him Then the querulous voice of an old man replied 
leading his ewes and lambs to shelter, that before in a snarl that had not much more softness in 
nightfall, indeed before I should see the back of it than the sound of the dog evidently by his 
Dundregan, we should have snow. I was only two side : ‘ No ; I '11 no open the toor ; the house iss 
days’ march or so from home, and was naturally my own mirofer, an' ye '11 no come in. So make 
eager if possible to reach Craig-end on Saturday ofi' wi’ ye.’ 

evening. But the north wind bit my fiice almost ‘ But I mwsi got in. I’m starving — I’m’ — — 

into blisters as I crossed the moor, and retarded My teeth chattered so that I could hardly speak 
my progress seriously. lu the afternoon I had the farther. 

misfortune to miss my way, having mistaken an ‘Ye “must” get iu!’ whined the same voice, 
over-swollen tributary of the Goyltie for the river ‘ It wass a braw joke too whatefer that he “must” 
itself. I was tired and hungry, and very solitary, get in! No ; ye’ll no get in one inch farther. We 
feeling uneasy too because of the uncertainty of like to know oor company here pefore we let any 
my whereabouts, as the light began to fade, and man in. Go on to Knockfinn. If you ’re an 
large flakes of snow fell around me and battered honest man, they’ll maypo take ye in there.’ 

f ainst my face. I knew I was several miles from ‘ Open the door, whoever you are,’ I cried, losing 
aockfinn, and was accordingly eagerly on the patience in my misery, and stamping my feet out- 
watch for any human habitation where shelter side. ‘ I tell you I must get in.’ 
could possibly be had for the night. ‘ Stand there one minute longer an’ I ’ll pit 

Not a farxn, or even a cottage or hovel, was to the togue on ye.’ 

be seen through the thickly . falling snow, as I What did I care for his dog ? I griped my 
gazed from the top of a hill. Not a drop of stick tightly, and thundering against the door, in 
comfort could I squeeze from my empty flask, desperation shouted : * I sJmU get in 1 Open your 
not a crumb would my pockets yield. In despair door, or I shall break it open 1’ 

I sat down behind a rock that jutted from the hill, Then in the dimness above me, at the window 

making a temporary protection from the storm, in the wall I saw the head of an old man, whose 
and wondered whether I could safely spend the glaring eyes deep under heavy eyebrows, and 
night there. But the increasing darkness and the mouth firm-set shewed that I might expect little 
whirling snow and bitter cold, wind soon drove hospitality at his hands. In his hand he held a 
me on to the trackless waste once again. Wrap- gun, the barrel pointing towards me, 
ping my plaid about me tightly, I moved on in no ‘ Ifor the love of mercy, don’t fire on me ! ’ I 
happy mood, recalling the cases I had heard of cried, seeing from his expression that he was in 
travellers who had perished in the snow on such a terrible earne.st. 

night as this. ‘ I will fire,’ he said in the same savage tone ; 

' 1 had walked thus with clenched teeth about ^ I will fire if ye are there after I count ten.’ 
a couple of miles knee-deep in wet heather, and And the wretch began slowly to count to the 
picking my way as best I could, when I thought figure he had mentioned. Seeing that it was 
I perceived in the darkness a slight depression in hopeless to expect anything at the hands of this 
the level of the snow, which mdicated a footpath, misanthrope, I stepped back reluctantly, and faced 
I followed it, filled with hope, to a burn-side, the snow and the wind on the moor, which had 
and thence down a slope to a level place in the now risen to a terrific storm, liiding alike star and 
shelter of the hill. Yes, there was a cottage ; not cloud, and leaving the earth one vast expanse of 
much more than a hovel ; but from the hole iu the dreary black and white. I had now not tlie 
thatch there issued peat-smoke ; and high up in faintest idea of my way, and looked about to see, 
the wall, in the aperture that served for window, I as I turned the gable of the bothy, whether there 
could see a flickering light as of fire on the hearth, was any outhouse, or even pig-sty or peat-staclc, 
xMy heart sprang out towards it joyfully. I believe where I might have shelter. But all about the 
I shouted in my mirth, house was have and inhospitable ; so I, having 
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notliing better before mo, faced the hill and began 
to trudge upward us best I conld. 

I had walked a few hundred yards, when a 
sudden idea occurred to me. I turned back to the 
bothy where I had received such a rebuff, and 
quiiitly seating myself itmler the window, i)tilled 


upon my 

lingers to promote circulation, I , began to play 
in my very best manner the stirring melody, 
at that time in the mouth of every loyal High- 
larrder, Wha'll he King hut Gharlie? and waited 
tremulously for the efl'ect. I had played through 
the first verse, and was beginning to think as I 
began the second that the notes were being carried 
away on the wind, when I heard the cpierulons 
and detested voice of the old man say from the 
inside : ‘Eh, far does that come frae V ■ 

Then another voice— a man’s—replied : ‘ Eh, it 
iss rale ponny 1 It iss the king’s own tune mirofer 
—a rale loyal tunc if it wass only on the pipes.’ 

Then the door slowly opened, and the old 
man spoke, apparently addressing his dog ; * I’ack, 
Jock, ye dcil, pack 1 ’ 

‘An’ who may ye bo?’ he asked, showing his 
head and a row of yellow broken teeth, at the 
door.- 

‘I’m a stranger lost on the moor, and sadly 
in want of shelter,’ I said in my most persuasive 
tones. 

‘ Wass ye the lad that made yon fine music?’ 

I held up my flute. 

‘Wass ye the lad that wass at the door just 
noo?’ 

I had to admit the fact, and half ashamed, 
expected to see the door slam in my face. . 

‘What for then did ye mak’ sic a noise if ye 
cam’ wi’ an honest purpose? Are ye true ? YeTl 
no pe in the English service— one o’ General 
Blakeney’s crew — when ye can pe playing loyal 
tunes on your pipe like that ?’ 

I assured him I was not in King George’s 
service, and that my flute had many loyal Jacobite 
tunes in it that would gladden his old heart, if 
he would only let me creep near his fire. 

Very reluctantly and suspiciously he allowed 
me to pass him, holding the nape of his coilie’s 
neck tightly as I passed. The brute’s temper 
seemed of the same metal as his master’s. 

The kitchen was very dark. There was only 
one chair, an old-fashioned high-backed arm-chair, 
in which the old man sat when he had closed 
and barred the door carefully. On the opposite 
side of the hearth-stone — on which several peats 
smouldered, throwing out a comfortable heat and 
dim light among the room’s shadows — was a round 
flat boulder, towards w'hich he beckoned me, I 
■was glad to seat myself trpon it and absorb some 
of the warmth after my cold wearisome journey. 
Steam rose from me in clouds as the heat pene- 
trated my clothes. I was . conscious that my host 
was eyeing me suspiciously as well as silently. 

‘Gan I have anything to eat?’ I at length 
ventured to ask I felt my blood beginning to 
circulate' freely once more. 

‘ I canna tell that ye can,’ he said abruptly. 

‘ What may be in that pot ? ’ I asked, nodding 
towards a black pot that hung from a chain, over 
the peats. 


Hot -water,’ he replied impassively. Tlien we 
were silent again. 

He watched me .swing of! my wallet and place it 
against the wall ; bxrt did not .seern ready with 
any suggestion. 

' Hot water ? ’ I said, taking xxp his answer after 
a p.ause. ‘ The very thing wanted. I .shall make 
some porridge. Can you give me a little oatmeal?’ 

‘ If ye’ll gif mo auilher tune— a loyal one 
uurofer, an’ no too ]c)ud--ye’J.l maype get a pickle 
oatmeal,’ 

So I pieced my flute together and played to 
the old savage a satirical song on Johiiie Cope’s 
disastrous march, at that time still popular in 
Edinburgh. His face was radiant as I played, and 
I noticed as the music affected him that he had 
only three teeth left in his upper jaw, 

‘ JSfoQ, ye can make your porridge,’ he said, 
rising when I had flnished to give me meal from 
the chest. 

I hef other matters to think o’,’ he said with 
a sigh as ho rose and went ‘ ben,’ leaving mo alone 
to cook my supper. 

I cooked, nto, and enjoyed my porridge with 
a heartiness best known to a starving man, con- 
scious that outside the wind was howling a 
hurricane, and that my host’s collie was watch- 
ing my movements with no friendly eye from 
under hi,s master’s chair. Once when I made 
to occupy the arm-chair, as the most comfortable 
quarter of the room^ he flew at me, but only 
snarled and shewed his teeth ; yet with suflicient 
onphaeis to wani mo that there was a well-defined 
limit to the liberties I might take. The growl 
brought my host’s head to the door of the den, 
and he too, I imagined, looked black at me. But 
with a large steaming basin on my knee and a 
horn-spoon I had found in a drawer, I neverthe- 
less enjoyed my supper. Sly host came once or 
twice into the kitchen and moved to and fro 
uneasily, and when I attempted to talk to him, 
snarled at me in a way that showed he would 
much have preferred being without my company. 
I became uneasy under his gaze. As I sat silent 
in the dark hovel, listening to the wind outside, 
and 'watched my host pacing to and fro, or saw him 
throw himself uneasily in the arm-chair and 
bury bis face in his hand, occasionally glaring out 
at me, I begaix to discuss with myself whether it 
was wise to remain in such a mamnan’s company 
for the night. Then my imaginings shaped them- 
selves into the fancy that he was gazing not only 
fiercely at me, but longingly at my wallet, in, 
which I well knew there was little enough to 
tempt any man. When again he left me, I 
thought, as I had fluted to please him, I would 
flute to please myself for a while, and so pro- 
ceeded to play ; 

Oh, Alastir Macalastir, your chanter sets xis a’ 
asteer, 

Gae to your pipes, an’ blaw ■wi’ birr ; 

We ’ll dance the Highland fling — 

when his door burst open, and he ejaculated : ‘Stop 
that noise therOf in a tone that .set me trembling 
for what consequences might follow. 

Obeying the peremptory summons to silence, 
I gradually dozed olf into an xmcomfortablo 
sleep. Once or twice I -vvoke to find tlie old 
man m his chair looking, 1 imagined, haggard 
and distre.ssed, gazing intently at xne through, the 
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darkness. My dread of kiin became fainter as knook’t at tbe door an’ I -wouldna let ye in ; an’ 

the night advanced and niy eyes grew more ye ’ll no doot excuse it sir.’ 

heavy. Yet I wondered why he did not go to ‘Unpolite’ I thought was a mild word for the 
bed instead of moving aimlessly to and fro. Then old gentleman’s reception of me in the earlier part 
I fell fast asleep. of the evening. But a flagon of claret, and oat- 

It must have been about daybreak that I was cakes and butter were now on the table, and the 
suddenly awakened by an exclamation issuing baby in his father’s arms. 

from the next room. I started to my feet, ‘ I ’m going to do ye great honour— the most I 
hardly remembering where I was, and imagining can do to mortal man,’ said the old man, acldress- 
that I must have dreamt. Then the door of the ing me, as he slowly and carefully unrolled from 
room opened suddenly, and the old man tottered wfiite cloth a horn cup, and gravely filled it with 
rather than walked into the kitchen. He sat claret. ‘That iss the cup the young king — God 
down in his chair, evidently unconscious of my pless him an’, his royal father mirofer ! — drank out 
presence, put his flice in his hands, and burst into of when, he honoured me in tliis humble cottage 
a flood of tears, moaning to himself ; ‘ Oh ! She by condescending to enter it ; an’ ye are the first to 
iss dead — she iss dead !’ drink out of the cup since it touched his High- 

‘ Who is dead ?’ I asked, touching his arm, ness’s lips. Here iss a toast mirofer to the absent 

‘ Poor Maggie— ah ! poor poor Maggie. And an’ beloved Prince Charlie an’ his royal father, 
Tonald — what will poorTonald do now?’ an’ may they in God’s goot time soon hef their 

‘Is there any one in the house besides you own again!’ 
and me ? Tell me. I may be able to help you, Pather and son drank the toast on bended knees 
Who is ill ? Who is dead ? ’ with the solemnity and ardour of pra3mr. 

lie was very haggard, very absent-minded and ‘ I too have a toast to propose,’ I said, a happy 
helpless. Then he roused himself. ‘ If ye could thought striking me ; ‘ but we must drink it with 

t o for a doctor now, if ye could only go for a Mrs Mackintosh.’ We adjourned to the inner 
ootor ! But that iss ten miles in the snow over room. ‘ I drink,’ said I, placing my hand on the 
the moor an’ tlie hill.’ baby’s head, ‘ to the health and future prosperity 

* I am a doctor,’ I said, anticipating my honours of Charles Stuart Mackintosh, and may there be 
in the hope of being of use to him. many of them ! ’ The toast was rapturously 

‘Then in there — ^in — go ini’ he cried, rising received and applauded, 
hurriedly. ‘Why did ye not say so' pefore?' I had to remain some days in the Highland 
Then suddenly stopping in front of me he said, bothy until the snow melted from the mopr; 
glaring in my eyes ; ‘ But swear, are ye true ? and a more hearty time I never enjoyed, after 
Swear ye ’ll pe true. I think ye ’re true, • But if fairly succeeding in unlocking the gateway of 
not — well,’ he drew an ugly-looking dirk from my surly old host’s heart. ‘ Tonald ’ shewed mo 
a drawer; ‘if ye’re a ‘traitor against my son, where the Prince had only a few months before 
yo’il rue the night ye darkened a Mackintosh’s hidden in the glen — a hiding-place whidi tho old 
threshold,’ father had been offered and refused the reward of 

I pushed past him into the inner room, where I forty thousand pounds to reveal — a spot to which 
found a woman lying in bed, pale as death, but ‘ Tonald ’ too had to retire when any snspicious- 
conscions, and evidently about to become a mother, looking stranger appeared ; the stalwart Highlairder 
A powerful young fellow, an enlarged copy of the being a marked man for the part he had taken in 
old man I had left in the kitchen, was sitting by the cause of the Young Ohovulier. _ ■ 

her bedside holding her hand. Tears were rairiing When at last, in the beginning of the following 
down his cheeks as he sat. He half rose, scowling week, I bound my wallet on my slmulder and 
as I entered ; but the cloud passed from his face moved homeward towards Craig-end, it was with 
as I said ; ‘ Don’t rise ; I am a doctor come to help Highland bles.sings from faithful and steadfast 
you.’ hearts showered plentifully on iny head. 

And help them I did. Por in an hour’s time, rwn Tr\TTTTm-v t> t? w a Tj-mr-n 

amidst stork of wind and snow, as the gray dawn INGEN UIIYBEYABDED,^ 

began to peep in at the window I carried in a Owe likes to hear of instances of ingenuity iu 
blanket to the old man, seated by the kitchen fire, which by a simple contrivance great loss of pro- 
a new-born Highlander, his grandson, and brought petty is averted. We have lately heard of two 
him the news also that all was going well with such instances, so amusing in their way as to be 
Maggie. Never shall I forget the grip the old worth mentioning to our readers. Tlie first refers 
man gave my hand ! And his son ‘ Tonald ’ too to a device for checking the destructive ravages 
came into the kitchen relieved. of locusts. The island of Cyprus, lately acquired 

‘ To think,’ said tho old man, who looked on me by the British government, appears to suffer 
as if I had plucked his child from the grave— ‘ To greatly from these animals, which, after hovering 
think, Tonald, I wass going to shoot the shentle- like clouds in the air, settle down with destructive 
man cass he wanted to come in an’ help us last energy, aixcl .the finest crops are .speedily laid 
night whatefer ! Bat I thocht he wass one o’ waste. In a work lately issued descriptive of 
these blackguard English gentry — maype one o’ Cyprus, occurs the following account of the 
Blakeney’s men, dike, came here a week ago to manner in which M- Mattel, a landed proprietor 
hunt ye, Tonald, my penny lad, wha lieacled residing at Larnaca, contrived to eilectually baffle 
the charge mirofer — an’ prood am I to pe his the hosts of locusts. 

father for that same deed of the Mackintoshes at ‘ He observed that locusts are not able to creep 
Culloden. Ay, to think the doctor wass in the up a smooth surface, nor to keep themselves sus- 
hoos, an’ Tonald’s wife at teeth’s toor. Ye know pended in the air for any considerable distance, 
noo sir, why I wass so impolite to ye when ye and upon these two facts he based his plan for 
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-exterminating tliem. He excavated ditches at 
right angles' to the direction of thew flight, 
hehind which lie placed low screens of oil-cloth, 
linen, or wood. Tlio locusts, unahle to creep up 
these screens, fell back into the ditch, where they 
were immediately collected, in sacks or baskets, to 
be buried or covered over with earth. Those 
amongst them who managed to fly over the first 
screen were intercepted by a second or a third. 
These screens, having proved a perfect success at 
Larnaca, were subserviently introduced into other 
parts of the island, and an end was then put to 
the fearful ravages of these animals.’ TJie sim- 
plicity of this device will perhaps be^ appreciated 
in those western states of America which occasion- 
ally suffer from the plague of locusts. 

The other instance of ingenuity consists in a 
plan for saving vine-plants from the ravages of 
the phylloxera, an insect whose visitations are the 
terror of vine-growers in the south of France. The 
proprietor of a vineyard at Ivigany in the depart- 
ment of the Ehone bethought himself of introduc- 
ing strawberry plants between the rows of vines. 
The strawberry plants selected were of a kind 
which produce large berries, because these berries 
either engender or attract an insect that takes a 
pleasure in seeking out, pursuing, and devouring 
the phylloxera. It was like setting one pest to 
destroy another. The plan was amazingly suc- 
cessful. The strawberry insect sought out and 
killed the vino insect on so sweeping a scale that 
very soon not a phylloxera was left, and the vines 
were left in peace to grow their grapes in perfec- 
tion. This ingenious device has been followed by 
other vine-mowers with equal success, and we are 
told that thdr vines have been perfectly healthy 
since the strawberry plants have been introduced 
in their midst. — A vine-grower in Madeira liaa 
announced that he averts any damage from the 
phylloxera by the simple means of cleaning the 
roots of the vines as far as it is safe to uncover 
them, and then applying a mixture of Canada 
balsam and turpentine. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIBM'CI! AND ABTS. 

The annual Beports of the Begistrar-general 
require so much time for working out the totals 
and systematic arrangement of the largo mass of 
information therein contained, that they are 
usually not published until two years after date. 
Hence it is that the Report for 1876 (the 39th of 
the series) has but recently appeared. In addition 
to the indispensable particulars of births, deaths, 
and marriages, this volume discusses two impor- 
tant questions : one is that of over-population, 
which is at times obtruded on public attention in 
a disagreeable way ; and it is satisfactory to learn 
from the learned and able chief of the General 
Register Office, that over-population is not to be 
dreaded in a country so perseveringly industrious 
as England. Looked at from the national point of 
vieiv, it is safe to say — the more people the better ; 
at the same time_ it is admitted that individual 
families may find it hard to .live ; nevertheless, as 
all idlings have their value, the several members of 
the population must be included. According to 
the h^pqct,. the mean net value of each person. 




estimated from the standard of the agricultural 
labourer, is one hundred and, fifty pounds. Con- 
sequently, in the thirty-nine years ' that the office 
has existed twelve hundred millions sterling have 
been added to the wealth of the nation by mere 
increase of population. 

The other question referred to above is, the use 
and abuse of intoxicating drinks. That drunken- 
ness prevails to a large extent, cannot ho denied ; 
but if the whole population are classed as drunkards 
and not drunkards, the preponderance in favour 
of sobriety is found to be euormoas. And the 
Registrar, reversing the commonly received opinion, 
states that a tendency towards crime or towards 
insanity is the cause of drunkenness. But it 
must not be supposed that the Registrar excuses 
drinking : he is an earnest advocate of temperance, 
and shews by his statistical tables that the death- 
rate among licensed victuallers is much greater 
than among clergymen, and that the 'mortality 
among grocers, as compared with that of other 
classes, lias undergone a decided increase since the 
sale or wines and spirits has become a recognised 
portion of their formerly salubrious trade.’ Social 
science will perhaps take cognisance of these facts. 

The Registrar-general for Ireland in his Report 
for the quarter ending June last tells us tiuab 
the birth-rate for the quarter was 27*4 in every 
thousand of the estimated population, and the 
mortality 20T per thousand. In England^ the 
birth-rate for the same period was 36*9, and the 
mortality 20’8 per thousand. Owin" to unlavour- 
able weather, the quarter was unhealtny in Irdancl: 
the rainfall was nearly twelve inches ; being seven 
inches in excess of the corresponding quarter in 
the live previous years. The estimated population 
of Ireland at the end of June was five million 
three hundred and fifty-one thousand and sixty. 

The Iron and Steel Institute, as if bent on a 
holiday, crossed the Channel and held their annual 
meeting in Paris, Steel appears to have been the 
principal topic of discussion, for there were many 
improvements in the manufacturing processes to 
describe, and many statements to be made on the 
operations in wdiich it may be advantageously 
substituted for iron. The improvements hitherto 
made have tended to lessen the price of steel, and- 
if these go on, steel will be used instead of iron 
for slnp-bui filing ; and ships will then be stronger 
and lighter than at present. Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth’s process for compressing fluid steel enables 
manufacturers to produce the highest degree of 
strength and the utmost possible lightness. Then, 
as if to console the manufacturers of iron, m.onfciott 
was made of Professor BarfPs method (already 
described in these columns) of protecting iron by 
a coating of magnetic oxide, so that it shall never 
rust. To have iron and steel that will never 
decay, will open a new era for machinery and 
manufactures and for applied science. 

Dr Paquolin, a Frenchman who some time ago 
invented a cauterising iron for use in surgiiry, 
which could be maintained at any required tem- 
perature, has now produced a soldering iron of 
similar character. Taking advantage of the pro- 
perty possessed by platinum when at a red-heat ofl 
condensing gases, and thereby maintaining in a 
state of incandescence a metallic mass suitably 
arranged, he introduces a mixture of petroleum 
vapour and air into the interior of the instrument, 
concentrates the mixture upon a small thimble 
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of platinum, -^rliich communicates its heat to the An impression prevails among some of the 
surrounding iron, and maintains it at any retiuired observers that there has been a gradual diminu- 
temperature so long as the current ot air, pro- tion in the brightness of the corona as observed 
duced by mechanical means, is continued. The in eclipses since 1869 ; but there is a general 
advantage of a cauterising iron that does not agreement that * the unknown cause, whatever it 
require removal from the wound to he reheated may be, which produces the periodical sun-spots 
is obvious ; and a soldering iron of uniform tern- at intervals of about eleven years, also affects the 
perature would be appreciated by artificers every- coronal atmosphere of the sun. And this, of 
where. course, adds a certain measure of probability to 

In a coinmunication to the Academy of Sciences, the idea that these solar periods may produce 
Berlin, Mr W. Siemens, after discussing various some effect upon the earth, such as may be felt 
improvements of the telephone, remarks that in a in. our meteorological conditions.' 
short time ‘ telexjhones will assuredly he eon- Another impression is that during the obscurity 
structed which will convey both speech and produced by the eclipse, the loiig-sought-for j)lauet 
musical tones beyond comparison more loudly, Vulcan was discovered between Mercury and the 
more distinctly, and with greater purity to mode- Sun. Should, this be verified when the results of 
rate distances than has been possible hitherto by the all the observations come to he discussed, it will 
Bell telephone. The instrument will then render he a fact of the highest importance in physical 
service to intercourse in cities and between neigh- astronomy, and will confirm the views of the 
bouring towns which will far surpass what the distinguished astronomer Le Verrier. 
telegraph can perform for short distances. The An account of experiments communicated to 
telephone is an electrical speaking-tube which, the Academy of Sciences, Paris, contains parti- 
just like an ordinary speaking-tube, can be man- culars interesting to students of the physiology of 
aged by every one, and can be a perfect substitute plants, and to agriculturists, Mr Grandeau desiring 
for personal conversation ; but as at very short to ascertain whether atmospheric electricity had 
distances it will never supplant the speaking-tube, any influence on the growth and nutrition of 
just as little will it be able to take the place of the plants, instituted a series of experiments on x>lants 
telegraph for greater _ distances.’ Nevertheless we of the same kind under different circumstances, 
may believe that it will rank among the important One set (tobacco, maize, and wheat) he placed in 
elements of modern civilisation. a case open to the air ; the other set exposed to 

Mr Millar of the Institute of Engineers and air, light, and moisture, hut shut off from the 
Ship-builders in Scotland, has ascertained that electricity of the atmosphere. The result was 
sounds such as speaking, singing, whistling can be unequivocal and noteworthy, being from fifty to 
transmitted through fifty yards of ordinary copper- sixty per cent, in favour of the plants ' left free 
wire and distinctly heard. The wire may he to the air. It may therefore he taken as settled 
stretched from one end of a house to the other that the electricity of the atmosphere lalays a very 
and pass under doors on the way without weaken- important part in the assimilation and nutrition 
ing the sound, A disk of parchment, metal or of plants. Mr Grandeau’s conclusions are accepted 
wood, surrounded by a rim is attached to each end, by the eminent chemist Berthelot, who, at a subse- 
to serve as mouth and ear piece, and no other quent meeting, pointed out to the Academy the 
preparation is necessary ;; and it has been proved significance of the fact that the free jdants con- 
that if two copper-wires are attached one hundred tained a double quantity of azotised matter, 
and fifty yards apart to a telegraph wire, the words As connected with this subject wo mention a 
spoken at one end will still be heard at the other, lecture * On the Chemical Aspect of Vegetable 
Simple as these appliances are, they may perhaps Physiology,’ delivered to the Chemical Society by 
be turned to account in studying the phenomena Mr S. H. Vines, in which after stating that organic 
of acoustics. chemistry owes its existence to the numerous 

Astronomers in the United States have already investigations of plants made by chemists, the 
published Reports on the eclipse of July last, author describes the function of the chlorophyll, 
with the general conclusions derived from their and the modifications which this substance under- 
observations, first among which, on the nature of goes during growth of the plant, and under the 
the corona is, that it shines by light reflected from influence of heat and light. It promotes assimi- 
the sun by a cloud of meteors surrounding the lation ; and one of the jiroducts of assimilation 
sun, and that on former occasions it has been is a carbohydrate : ‘ the raw material of the plant,’ 
infiltrated with materials thrown up from the as Mr Vines calls it ; and ;he tells us that ‘ one 
chromosphere. And further, a decided sympathy portion becomes converted into cellulose to form 
and connection between the condition of the sun’s the walls of tlie cells in growing organs, and this 
visible surface, as indicated by tbe number and cellulose becomes subsequently converted into 
character of the sun-spots, and the constitution of lignin or cork, or gum or mucilage. A second 
the corona has been demonstrated. ‘ At the j)resent portion is devoted to the nutrition of the e.xisting 
time,’ remarks Professor Young, ‘ the sun-spots are protoplasm, and to a formation of new proteid 
at their minimum ; whole months have passed material by the combination of carboliydrates with 
without the appearance of a single one. Tlfo derivatives of the nitrogenous compouuds (am- 
cliromosjthere or coloured envelope which imme- monia and nitrates) absorbed by the roots.’ 
diately surrounds the sun, has also been corre- As supplementary to the paragraph in last 
spondently quiescent, and the so-called prominences Month on a printing-machine for the use of the 
have been few and small. It certainly looks blind, we mention that preliminaries have been 
probable,’ he continues, Hhat while the gaseous made for the holding of a ‘Blind Congress ’ next 
elements of the corona are strictly solar, the year in Berlin. The object is to form a plan by 
non-gaseous matter — the coronal dust or haze — is which blind persons of different countries may 
of extraneous and very likely meteoric origin.’ understand one another in their ordinary com- 
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nninications. Tins can be clone only by a iinifom 
system of teaching, and then, after praetice, it 
is tliongbt that blind Englishmen Tvill be able 
to tinderstand blind Germans or Frenchmen, aiid 
vice versd, and thus widen their knowledge and 
their sympathies. 

The Congress of Orientalists, the ablest scholars 
in their several branches from all parts of the 
world, have mot at Florence, and clone much 
towards widening onr knowledge of the lan- 
guages and literature of the East. 

A Be])ort ‘ On the I,iangaagcs of the Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula and the Indian Archipelago,’ puhlishcd 
by the Philological Society, presents a large collec- 
tion of interesting facts, skilfully grouped, and 
concludes with a suggestive paragraph, ‘The 
range of the Himalayas,’ says Mr Gust, the author, 
‘is a great linguistic water-shed of a most unique 
and interesting kind. A profound study of the 
non-Aryan languages of India, the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula, and the Indian Archipelago, ma;^ some 
day furnish materials for a wider induction of 
grammatical principles than, was possible to the 
limited knowledge available to Bopp, Humboldt, 
and Max Miiller. We seem^ to catch the finst 
effects of the human race in situ, not in a state of 
hopeless savagery, as in Australia and America, 
but in a graduate.d scale of improved and improv- 
ing languages. In the rear of the Himalaya is 
the CTeat monosyllabic Chinese ; the flank is 
turned by every possible combination of the 
agglutinative method j in their front is the great 
inflecting word-system of the elder family of the 
Aryans, destined in the vernacular to incorporate 
Semitic vocables. Thus, from these languages, 
may possibly, at some future period, ho gathered 
the connecting links between the great orders of 
human speech,' 

Another expedition for the exploration of Africa 
has been organised by the Royal Geographical 
Society. The party, under the command of Mr 
Keith Johnston, will commence operations on 
the coast opposite Zanzibar with geological, botani- 
cal, and other scientific observations, and after- 
wards make their way to the region of the great 
lakes in the interior. German and French ex- 
plorers, some from the north, others from the 
west, are also ^engaged in the adventurous work 
of making Africa known to the rest of the world. 
Meanwhile Captain Burton has published his 
book, , and readers desirous of knowing what is 
the present condition of the ancient land of Midian, 
will find ample satisfaction in his interesting 
narrative. America too, is not neglected, for the 
project of a canal across the Isthmus of Panama 
continually attracts surveying parties ; vessels from 
the United States are exploring the great river 
Amazons and its affluents, aird steamers are to 
be -started on Bake Titicaca. In Australia an 
attempt is making to turn to profit the vast grass- 
lands in the north bordering on the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria, and enterprising colonists are leading 
large flocks of sheep across the intervening desert, 

' in the hope that enough will survive to give 
success to the experiment. 

Last year the desert of Atacama was explored 
by -a scientific Commission appointed by the 
govemraeut of Chile, and discovery was made in 
that wild and, barren region of large deposits of 
nitrate of soda, of borate of soda, of guano, and of 
silvey and. copper. The approach to the desert 
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from the coast, owing to the exceedingly steep .and 
mountainous confornmfcirm of tlie country, is dilli- 
cult and toilsome ; but two ports, Taltal and 
Blanco Encalada, have been e-stablislied, and are 
to be connected by roads witli the interior. At 
those ports the valuable minerals will bo .shipped. 
The supply appears to be enormous, for in one 
section of the desert, about one tliousand five 
hundred acres, tlu'.re ures six million cubic metres 
of nitrate ; and, including other tracts, it i.s t;sti- 
mated that more than a century will be required 
to work out all the depo-sits. A printed lleport 
recently published in, London may be consulted 
for further particulars. 

With regard to the Electric light, we hear that 
Mr Edison of phonograph celebrity, has devised a 
contrivance for subdividing it indefinitely apd thus 
supplying it to gas-ii.xtures. This, if carried out, 
will revolutionise gas-illumination, 'rhe appar- 
atus hitherto in use by electricians can (.mly jiro- 
duce a few lights, and has been considered a 
triumph of inventive skill ; Edison guarantees 
that by his new process the number of lights that 
can be produced is endless. The lower part of 
New York is to be lighted as a prclimlnai’y experi- 
ment, and the cost wo are told will be a mere 
fraction of that of gas. On this all-important 
subject we may have something further to say by- 
anii-by. 


TUB BROKEN TOT. 

He led us to a smnmer-hoase, 

In which we of tea played, 

And on the floor in shining heaps 
Were toys and posies laid. 

Said he ; ‘My children, choose of these 
The thing which you like host.* 

No need to tell how willingly 
We followed his hehust. 

I seized a large and gilded toy 
Whose splendour caught my eye. 

She took ;i wreath of roses, 

And raised it with a sigh, 

I tossed iny idaything in the air, 

And hroke it in its fall. 

She smoothed her petals tenderly, 

And kissed them one and alb 

In childish petulance, I threw 
The broken toy away. 

Her flowers sho tended carefully. 

And watered day by day. 

’Twas ever so, I sought the glare 
And noi.sy din of life. 

She studied Nature iMitlently, 

And rested from tl]e strife. 

And in the end there fell to us 
No usual lot of joy : 

She won the gm-land of renown ; 

And I, Life’s broken toy. 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE PEERAGE. 


The Peerage ia one of the oldest institutions in 
Great Britain. It is identified with the history 
of the Monarchy, and, for that matter, aa far as 
one can foresee. Monarchy is primarily dependent 
upon it. In France there was a Peerage of great 
antiquity, hut it was shattered hy the Revolu- 
tionary convulsion of 1789, and the eflhrfcs made 
to revive it have been far from successful. Much 
could be advanced against the existence of a 
hereditary privileged class in the community, 
but after all that can be said, we just come to 
this : There it is, an institution venerable from its 
extraordinary antiquity— one which does not sen- 
sibly infringe on general liberty, and which not 
only imparts a dignity but an element of solidity 
and strength to the whole structure of society. If 
more need be said, it will be that the English 
people, who are guided more by sentiment, usage, 
and tradition, than by abstract principle, hold 
-the Peerage in honour, and unless on very ex- 
ceptional occasions, look up to it with respect. 
Knowing that such is their position, the members 
of the Aerage usually endeavour to act up to 
wliat is expected of them in the way of example. 
They are, so to speak, on their good behaviour, as 
if to make good the old French saying, Noblesse 
oblige. 

However ancient in its origin, the institution 
has only been maintained from time to time 
by fresh creations by favour of the sovereign. 
Brilliant military and naval feats redounding to ; 
the national glory have added largely to the 
Peerage. Aqiong this class we may indicate Robert 
Clive, who, for his gallant achievements in India, 
more particularly for his great victory at the 
battle of Plassey, which may be said to have 
given India to the English, was created Baron 
Clive in 1762, On his premature death, his son, 
in acknowledgment of his father’s important 
services to the crown, was advanced to be Earl 
of Powis, which dignity is now in the family. 


The more recent peerage creations of this kind 
have been the well-known instances of Nelson, 
Earl Nelson ; Duncan, Earl of Oamperdown ; 
Wellesley, Dnke of Wellington ; and Napier, 
Lord Napier of Magdala, To go a little further 
back, we have John Churchill, who ultimately 
became Duke of Marlborough. 

Comparatively few persons have been raised to 
the Peerage by means of successful eominerco or 
finance. Recent instances occur in the two Bar- 
ings, Lords Ashburton and Northbrook. Several 
families owe their elevation, to the Peerage to the 
special affection or favour of the sovereign ; but 
such cases are now not so common as formerly. 
The more conspicuous instances of the kind are 
Fitz-Roy, Duke of Grafton; Beauclerk, Duke of 
St Albans ; and Lennox, Duke of Richmond ; 
all which were peerage creations of Charles 11. 
Ill this category might be classed the families of 
Dutch extraction ennobled as followers of William 
III,, among wliom were Keppel, Earl of Albemarle> 
and Bentinck, Duke of Portland, 

Diplomacy, politics, and law have considerably 
added to the Peerage. As in every reign, and even 
more frequently, according to changes in the 
administration, notable lawyers are promoted to 
be Lord Chancellors, and invested with a title of 
nobility inherited by descendants or by relations, 
the Peerage is constantly recruited from this 
cause ; and so is it by the ennobling of retired 
Speakers of the House of Commons, An early 
instance of a lawyer founding a family' of peers 
was that of Sir William Cecil, who rose to 
eminence in the reign of Henry YIII, and from 
whom have sprung the Marquis of Salisbury and 
the Marquis of Exeter. The Earls of Stair origi- 
nated in the same way from Sir John Dalrymple, 
a Scottish lawyer and- politician in the reign of 
William III. 

There are more instances of this kind worth 
noticing. The Earls Cowper are the descendants 
of Sir William Cowper, a landed proprietor in 
Hertfordshire, who, being bred a lawyer, rendered 
public service in promoting the Revolution of 
1688. An. unfortunate incident very nearly marred 
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Ilia ■prospects. He had a younger brother, Spencer, 
a barrister, against whom, in 1699, ■was bronght 
a charge of murder, of 'which he was wholly guilt- 
less, It was a curious case, famous in criminal 
trials, W c shall gi've only the leading facts. There 
lired in Hertford, in good circumstances, the 
wido'iv of Mr Stout, a Quaker, ^ with her only 
daughter, Sar.ah. The Oowpers, ‘ from tboir con- 
nection with Hertford, 'wero acquainted with the 
Stouts, and occasionally visited them. Spencer 
Oowper, from a friendly spirit, was serviceable in 
managing some pecuniary affairs for Sarah, which 
fihe recognised by the too tender sentiment of fall- 
ing in love with him to an incontrollable degree, 
although she knew he was a married man, and 
had never given any encouragement for her extra- 
ordinary notions. The impmssion conveyed to our 
mind is that the young -woman was to a certain 
extent mentally deranged, and scarcely accountable 
for her actions. One evening, after Spencer with 
three of his acquaintances had visited the house 
of Mrs Stout, and quietly departed, Sarah, as it 
■would appear, in a sudden paroxysm of disappoint- 
ment in not having her aiTection requited, left 
Tier home -un-noticed, and drowned herself in a 
river which flows through the town of .Hertford, 
Next morning, her body was found ; and forthwith 
was raised the SDnsele,ss rumour, fomented for 
, political purposes, that Spencer Oowper and his 
three friends were guilty of strangling the young 
and pretty Quakeress, and of throwing her body 
into the w'ater to conceal their crime. One cannot 
hut feel shocked with the rashness of such un- 
worthy imputations, A trial of the four accused 
persons took place at the assizes. It was shewn 
ton the defence that the body of Sarah Stout bore 
mo ma-rks of violence, and that the accused had no 
interest in destroying her. At that time, counsel 
were not allowed to plead on behalf of prisoners, 
and Spencer Oowper, in a manly way, pleaded his 
own catise. He produced a letter to himself from 
Sarah Stout, which afforded conviucing proof of 
her irregularity of mind. The jury returned a 
■verdict of Not Guilty. There was thus an end 
of the affair ; but it gave much concern to the 
Oowper family. Fortunately, it did not per- 
ceptibly retard the professional advancement of 
the two brothers, William and Spencer Oowper. 
Both pushed on their way. Spencer rose to be a 
Judge in the Court of Gommon Pleas. At Ms 
decease, he left two sons. One of these was Dr 
John Oowper, Bector of Berkhamstead, whose 
eldest son -tvas the illustrious poet, Cowpei'. 

As for Sir William Oowper, he was made Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal by Queen Anne, in 1706, 
and two years later he became Lord Chancellor. 
His sorvioes to the Cro\yn were continued on the 
accession of George L, and he was advanced to the 
dignities of Viscount Fordwich and Earl Oo-wper. 
His lordship died in 1723. From him in regular 
succession the Earldom has been continued till tlie 
present time ; the family by intermarriages and 
otherwise ever growing in territorial distinction. 
The fifth Earl Oowper married a' daughter of 
Visooufit Melbourne, who was the mother of the 
«ixfch Eail After the death of her husband, this 
lady, thn Dowager-Gount&ss Oowper, as it will 


be remembered, married Henry Temple, Viscount 
Palmerston, the emineut .statewsmau uiul Prime- 
miiristor, la course of time, tlio Earls Oowper 
have acquired extensivcj posses, sious in, ilertford- 
shirc, in which county their prime pal r<iisideiice, 
Panshangev, with its precious collection of pictures, 
is one of the glories of Euglaud. 

Among more recent jnHtance.s of great lawyers 
rising to the Peerage may be jnentioued .Easkine 
Lord Erskine, Scott Earl of Eldon, ami Wedd<;r- 
burn, created Lord Loughboronghj and afterwards 
advanced to he Earl of Bosslyn, with reniainder to 
his nephew, Sir James St Glair- Erskine, Bart., 
whose descendant is now Earl of Bosslyn. Per- 
haps, a more interesting case is that of Edward 
Thurlow, son of a clergyman, the Bector of Ash- 
field in Sulfolk. Thurlow came into notice from 
his .successful pleading in the famous appeal case 
of Lady Jane Douglas, 1769 ; after which lie rose 
by successive steps to bo Lord Chancellor in 1778, 
when he was raised to the .Peerage as Baron 
Thurlow of Ashfield. 

Of strong will, a good classical .scholar, a pro- 
found lawyer, and with courage araouutiug to 
audacity, Thurlow was one of the most romavkablo 
men of the age. With hie robust figure, strongly 
marked features, keen piercing eyes, and Ins busliy 
eyebrows, ha was something too terrific to en- 
counter in a^^y legal or other argument When 
ho had taken his scat on the Woolsack, an oppor- 
tunity soon occurred for shewing his inattle. 
In the cortrse of a memorable ■ debate in 
House of Lords couceruing an inquiry into Lord 
Sandwich’s admiui.stratiou of Greenwich Hospital, 
the Duke of Grafton indiscreetly and with bad 
taste reproached Thurlow with his mean birth. 
This splendid ojiportunity of becoming superla- 
tively great, and in fact of cowing the Ilouse, 
was greedily seized hold of by Thurlow ; for 
Grafton was descended from Henry Fitz-Roy, aa 
illegitimate sou of Charles II. by Barbara Villiers, 
Duchess of Oleveland, and he had therefore ex- 
posed himself to a frightful castigation, Mr Butler, 
an eye-witness, describes the extraordinary scene t 

‘ Thurlow rose from the woolsack, and advanced 
slowly to the place from which the Chancellor 
! generally addresses i.hG House ; then fixing on 
! the Duke the look of Jove when he grasped the 
thunder, ‘‘ I am amazed,” he said in a .loud tone 
of voice, ** at the attack the noble Duke has made 
on me. Yes, my Lords,” considerably raising his 
voice, “ I am amazed at His Grace’s speech. Tho 
noble Duke cannot look before him, behind him, 
or on either side of him, without seeing some 
noble Peer who owes lua seat in this House to 
succe.s.sful exertions in the profession to which 
I belong. Does he not feel that it is as honour- 
able to owe it to these, as to being the accident 
of au accident ? To all tho.se noble Lords the 
language of the noble Duke is <-is applic.able as 
to myself. But I don’t fear to meci; it single and 
alone. No one venerute.s the Peerage more IhaJ'it 
I do ; but my Lords, I must say that tho Peerage 
solicited mo, not I the Peerage. Nay, more, I can 
say, and will .s.ay, that as a I’eer of Parliameuk, as 
Speaker of this honouraVdo .House, as .Keeper of 
the Great Seal, as guardian of his Majesty’s con- 
science, as Lord .High Clrancellor of England. — 
nay, even in that character alone in which the 
noble Duke would think it an ailront to be con- 
sidered — as a Man — I am at this moment as 
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xesi^ectable — I beg leave to adJ, I am at this amusing anecdotes of his bibliomania are given in 
moment as much respected—as the proudest Peer the works of Dr T. E, Dibdin, The Duke died in 
I now look down upon.” The effect of this 1804, Shortly afterwards, his valuable library, 
speech,’ adds Mr Butler, ‘ both within and without rich in old romances of chivalry and early English 
the walls of parliament was prodigious.’ It gave poetry, was disposed of by auction ; the sale 
Lord Thurlow an ascendency in the Hoxise which producing an extraordinarjr commotion among 
no Chancellor ever possessed ; it invested him in noblemen and gentlemen with antiquarian tastes, 
jiublic opinion with a character of independence As a specimen of the prices that were run up hy 
and honour ; and this, though he was ever on competition, it may be stated that a copy of the 
the unpopular side in politics, made him always first work printed by Caxton, in 1471, sold for 
popular with the people.’ L.1050, 10s. The largest sum, however (and 

Thurlow finally quitted office in 1792. Latterly, perhaps the greatest ever paid for a single printed 

he gave much offence by his overbearing manner, volume up till that time), was given by the Marquis 
and his differences with Mr Pitt rendered his of Blandford, afterwards Duke of Marlborough, for 
dismissal inevitable. He had no heirs to whom the first edition of Boccaccio’s ‘ Decameron,’ which 
his title could descend, and the only boon granted fetched L,2260. In commemoration of the interest 
to him was that the remainder of his Peerage was which the sale of this collection occasioned among , 
awarded to the sons of his brother. His last years literary antiquaries, the Roxburghe Club ^vas 
were spent in retirement at Brighton, where from instituted, for the purpose of printing^ a limited 
his conversational powers and the causticity of number of copies from scarce manuscripts found 
his remarks, he was an acceptable guest of George, in public and private libraries. 

Prince of Wales. Thurlow died in 1806. That fatal celibacy of John, third Duke of 

In old Scottish history several now distinguished Roxburghe, by leaving him without issue, had a 
families come well to the front. There is some- serious dislocating effect on the lineage and dig- 
thing interesting to be said of the Dukes of nitics of the family. The Duke’s British honours 

Roxburghe, as representatives of the Kers of expired, and his Scottish honours devolved on a 

Cessford, a family which, like that of the Scotts distant relation, at whose decease there was a pro- 
of Buccleuch, were concerned in maintaining peace tracted legal contest concerning the heritage. It 
on the Scottish border. Sir Robert Ker of Cess- was at length settled in favour of Sir James lunes 
ford was, in 1600, elevated to the peerage of Northcliffe, Bart. The recent Dukes of Roxburgh© 
Scotland as Lord Roxburghe, and a few years can only in a remote degree claim affinity with the 
later advanced to the dignity of Earl of Roxburghe. heroic old Kers of Oessmrd. 

The fifth Earl, in 1707, was made Marquis of Occasionally a degree of romance crops out in 
Bowmont and Duke of Roxburghe. Public interest the history of noble families, A case of this 
is chiefly directed to John, the third Duke, born kind occurs in the history of the Godolphin 
in 1740, and who, on succeeding his father, rose Osbornes, Dukes , of Leeds. The founder of the 
high in the estimation of George III, family was Edward Osborne, ajrprontice to Wil- 

His Grace appears to have spent most of his Ham Hewit, a clothier who resided with his wife 
time in London and in foreign travel. With a and daughter, Anne, in a house on London Bridge, 
handsome figure, and varied mental accomplish- One day, Anne, in leaning over the window, fell 
ments, he was a general favourite among persons into the Thames, and was rescued from drowning 
of refined tastes. A bent was given to his by young Osborne, who, |»lunging in after her, 

E ursuits, as the result of an attachment that bmught her ashore. We might call this adventure 
ad been formed between hkn, rvhen on his a swim for a wife. It was the foundation of' 
travels, and Christiana- Sophia- Albertina, eldest Osborne’s fortune. He was married to Anne 

daughter of the Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. Hewit, ho succeeded to the wealth of his father- 

There were no solid objections to the match j and in-law, he was knighted and ro.se _ to be Lord 
the nuptials would have taken place, but for the Mayor of London. At his decease in 1591, Sir 

circumstance that Charlotte, a younger sister of Edward Osborne left a son and two daughters. 

Christiana, had just at that time been espoused to His great-grandson, Sir Thomas Osborne, became 
George III. Etiquette then interfered, it being Lord High Treasurer of England, and was elevated 
deemed not proper that the elder sister, as Duchess to the peerage as Baron Osborne of Kiveton, and 
of Roxbnrgbe, should be inferior in station to her Viscount Latimer of Dauby, in 1673. Next year 
younger sister, as Queen Charlotte. It was an he was advanced to the dignity of an Earldom, as 
absurd objection. In the present day, no such Earl of Dauby, under which title he is often 
punctilio would have been suffered to interfere referred to in history. There were more honours 
with the intended marriage of the Duke of Box- awaiting him. In 1689, he was created Marquis 
burghe with his bride-elect. At that time, of Carmarthen, and in 1694, Duke of Leeds, 

etiquette was inexorable. The Duke and Chris- Thomas, the fourth Duke, was married^ to rr 

tiana yielded to their unhappy fate. But both daughter and eventually heir of Eranois, Earl of 

evinced* the strength of their attachment by Godolphin. It is uunecessary to pursue the 

devoting their after-lives to celibacy. account of the family. 

With feelings driven in upon himself, John, In the pedigree of the Marquis of Lansdowne 
, third Duke of Roxburghe, became a great collector there occurs an incident as curious and interesting 
of curious old books, noted for their extreme as that just referred to. The Lansdqwne family, ] 

scarcity. The pursuit became a kind of mania, who rank among the most esteemed in the peer- \ 

No cost, however eponuons, prevented him from age, trace their origin in the Uneal branch to the ^ 

purchasing works that struck his fancy, and which Eitzmaurices, Lords of Kerry. Thomas, the i 

rival book-hunters desired to possess. His house twenty-first Lord Kerry, married, in 1092, Anne, 

was in St James’s Square, London, and here he only daughter of Sir 'William Petty ; whence the 

collected his numerous literary treasures. Some name Petty became blended with the surname of 
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tlie family, wliilc at tlie same time, by tbe union, 
tbcir possessions were very materially increased. 

William Petty, wlioso fortune enricliod tl»e Lans- 
downes, was tbe elder son of a clothier at Bomaoy, 
a small towji on the south coast of Jilnglaiul, He 
u'as born in 1023. As a boy at school he uuw noted 
for bis extraordinary mechanical pnius, and his 
assiduous pursuit of knowledge. Ilis father gave 
him a good education to suable him to cuter the 
medical profession, in which he became a succcaa- 
fnl practitioner. When entering on his profession 
as a surgeon-physician at 0.xford, a circumstance 
occurred which greatly affected hia future career. 
In 1660, a woman named Anne Green was tried 
and condemned to death for child-murder. Her 
fate roused considerable compassion, for there was 
a general belief that she had been unfairly dealt 
with. Bo that as it may, the law was suffered to 
take its course, and the unfortunate woman was 
hanged. After being suspended half an hour, and 
when it was thought that life was extinct, she was 
cut down, and carried away to be dissected by the 
doctors, for the benefit of anatomical science. Dr 
Petty, the young and ingenious physician, imagined, 
on looking at the body, that it shewed symptoms 
of a possible resuscitation, were the proper means 
employed. It quite suited his eager spirit of enter- 
prise to make the attempt. Assisted by other 
doctors, he set to work, and at length, by dint of 
skill and perseverance, actually succeeded lu bring- 
ing the poor woman to life. Anno was, of course, 
astonished to find that she was still in the land of 
the living, and gladly she went home unmolested 
to her. friends. It is recorded that she lived for u 
number of years afterwards, and had several 
children. 

Anything seemingly marvollous in the way of 
euro, exalts the reputation of a surgeon. Accord- 
ingly, the bringing of an apparently dead woman 
to life, immensely raised the fame of Dr Petty. He 
was talked of far and wide. The foundation of his 
fortune was laid. Proceeding by invitation to 
Ireland, he became physician to three successive 
Lords-liontenant, was hnighted, and appointed to 
be Physician-General to ‘the Army. With his 
versatility of talent, ho undertook the survey of 
Ireland at tho rate of a penny an acru, by whicli 
fortunate adve)itnro ho realised great wealth. As 
Sir 'William Petty he returned to Plngland, ami 
wrote a number of scientific treatises, Tliis 
remarkable genius died in his house in PiccadilW, 
in 1087. 

The accession of property by intermarriage with 
Sir William’s daughter and heiress, enabled Lord 
Kerry to sustain higher honours with becoming 
distinction. Ho was promoted to bo Earl of Kerry. 
His second son, John, was created Earl of 
Shelburne in 1753. 'William, second Karl of 
Shelburne, was advanced to be Marquis of 
laasdowne in 1784. The second Marquis died 
without issue in 1800, when his honours devolved 
on his relative, Lord Henry I*eti.y, Many arc 
still alive (tho writer of this for one) wlio 
had the pleasure of knowing pemonally and 
appreciating tho great talents of Henry, third 
Marquis of Lansdowne. As from default of 
direct heirs, ho inherited the honours of the Earls 
of Kerry, in him were Imflpily united the two 
branches of the Eitzmaurice-Pettys, A popular 
writer, in speaking of the Lansdowne family, 
remarks with more truth than elegance: ‘The 


brains oC a olotliioPs sou brought tlunn their 
great wealth,' We umnld more gnie.inu.dy, for 
tho special bonent of tbe. young and aiq)iring, 
conclude with the old familiar apotho.gm, tluit 
SiciLU i.KADS TO Poim/Nr';. w. c. 
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IN TUUKi'; cUAin’mi r. 

With wallet sus}n;ndod from my shouhler, with sr 
map for reference, and an umbrcdla in hand, liavo 
I often enjoyed, a ramble of many days’ duration 
through lient, tho fair Ganlcn of England ; and 
where can you find more charming landscapes than 
tho.se portrayed, as yon waander through its green, 
lanes or flower-decked woods ; whore look upon 
more homelike scenery than that pre.sentcd by its 
villages nestling in (piiet vales, surrounded per- 
chance by hop-gardens or clieny and apple 
orchards, as far as (lie oyn can range ? One sutih 
picture is recalled to my memory as a prelude to 
tho occurrence of the litthi Hl.f)ry whhdi follow.s. 

My rambliug-s had taken me to within a niile of 
the red-tiled village of Oou(lhur.st, whose church, 
pre-eminent rears its gray towcir, lookirig tcuv.inU 
tlu) west. It is perched on the Runmut of a hill, 
whoso slopes are clad with llio bright verdure of 
the meadows and the cultivated lieUls, and en- 
vironed by ivoocls of the gloomy flr, whose dull 
foliage is relieved by leaves of tho spreading chest- 
nut and tho noble elm, amid whose Bha<la tlie 
iiomses at this distance .seem to nestle. Downs are 
to tho right, a wide stretch of country of hill uml 
dale, of forest and glen. At tho base (,if the InU 
babbles a brook, whose ■waters are empkyed in 
turning the wheel of a flonr-juill, j\Iy gazo next 
rests on. a grassy mead to the left, studded with 
summer flowers, and upon whicli arc grazing 
sheep and cattle. Tho car catchus the sound of 
the distant sheep-bell or the lowing of kine ; 
the cyo watcho.s the shadows of the clouda clnwing 
one another over the .suu-Iit miaiduw, and flitting 
away in tho di-stancu ; tlic nostril inhales the fra- 
grance of many ilowcru, tlic .hwccL incense of 
nature! My heart nmlor thc.sft external inlluencea 
seems to beat with phaised awe at the sihmti 
homage of Nature to its Maker. 

I had lingered so long in looking upon this 
charming picture, that I began to fear it would 
be dark before I gained my headquarters for tho 
night, tho village of Bradingdcan, which I Judged 
to bo about four miles di.RtauU Gon.sulting niy 
map to make sure of tho way, I turned rapidly to 
the right down a green-canopied lam% whore lire 
silence was broken only by my foulfall, a<’.oom- 
panied by tho thud of the uiuhrella as it (-ame to 
the ground. After walking along for hall’ a mile 
or so, I was disuppointed upon not finding the 
expected road I had seen marUe.d ou tim map. 
Another half-mile increasml my disappuiutmunt to 
annoyance at what I now kuowmu.'it be apui.'ituko; 
and stopping to a-sciudaiu tlje liour by luy watfdt, 
I heard the Round of wheels advancing luwiinls 
me. The evening wius greuving dark, so luy annoy- 
ance vuni.slied at what I deemed wmild pruvi; tim 
coining of a friimd in mssl Lu direet Um way. 
I begun to wbistle an Jiir b) anmmncis my pre.senck 
A dog-cart with, one oiumpiMsl came in sight, and 
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as it drew nearer I hailed : ‘ Can you tell me how 
far I am from the road leadiDf' to BradiagdeauT 

‘ This road leads to Crawley, from whence I 
should think Bradingdean is three miles; or alto- 
gether you would have to walk six or seven, miles. 
You should have taken a turning more to the right 
thaii this, from the last cross-roads after leaving 
Gondhnrsl.’ 

I,lcre was a treat on a dark evening I No bed 
ordered at Bradingdean, and six or seven miles 
to walk heloi’O I could reach the place, when 
prohahly the inn woitld ho dosed ! 

I rapidly told the traveller that I was on a 
pedestrian trip and had evidently mistaken the 
way, and I then asked his advice as to what I had 
better do— make for Crawlej', or turn round and 
retrace my steps to get at my arranged destination 
for the night. While I was talking, the occupant of 
the dog-cart had descended and had lighted a 
lamp, which he now raised so as to throw its rays 
upon my mce. 

‘ Humph ! ’ he grunted in a tone of apparent 
satisfaction. 

How taciturn the man i.s/ I thought. ‘ I Avish 
ho would answer my question.' I ^was about to 
break the pause by bidding ^ good-night,’ when he 
said in a gruff though nob unfriendly voice : ‘ I 
am going to Crawley, and then on to Bradingdean; 
if you like, you arc welcome to a seat.’ 

I gladly availed myself of this offer, and con- 
sidered that I was well out of my difficulty. ^My 
now comi)anion remaiuod silent for a long time, 
but just as AVG Averc entering CraAvley, said : ^Have 
you ordered your bed at Bradingdean? — No! 
Well, I am afraid you Avill liavc to rough it 
to-night, us the place Avill he ftlkal Avith persons 
who have been attending the annual dinner of the 
Agricultural Association, after their ploughing- 
match.’ 

‘That is unfortunate,’ I responded. ‘The llasa 
and Grown is the only decent house in the village ; 
is it not ? 

‘Yes, And as it possesses only three or four 
bedrooms, they are, I believe, generally occupied 
on such occasions as the dinner, by a few farmers 
and others Avho have come from a distance.’ 

‘ IvuoAving this, I presume you liave engaged a 
bed?’ • 

‘ I have.’ 

Tliis Avaa suce’eeded by silence until avg drove 
AAp to the little inn of the village of Giwvley, 
Avdiere my companion alighted. 

‘ This is one of our Houses. I shall not be longer 
than live or six minutes. .Please take the reins, 
Tliis Avas uttered iu a manner to convey to me 
that I Avas not Avauted to accompany him inside. 
Presently he reappeared, together Avith a man Avho 
Ava.H tiie landlord saying : ‘ I should be glad to 
oblige the gentleman, Mr I’reston, but my beds are 
taken.’ 

‘ Very Avell’ 'irheu l,uruing to me : ‘ ,I thought 
perhaps you would like to make (uirtaiu of a bed 
and stop* here, so inquired Avhether you could be 
accommodated, but you cunuot,--Goud-night, Mr 
Graue.’ 

‘Good-night, sir,’ returned the landlord. And 
uAvay Avo went towards Bradingdean, Avith(.twt Mr 
I’reston AA'aiting for any reply from mo. 

iMy companion’s taciturnity seemed to increase 
as w6 drove along; so, bvittorung luy shooting 
jacket higher up us the air grew more chilly, 


I occupied my thoughts in endeavouring to guess 
who and what he Avas. ‘One of our Houses.’ 
That was Avhat ho said ; therefore he must either 
he a traveller for a hreAvery or a firm of Avine- 
merchants, or must himself be one of the finn. 
He appeared to be a well-educated geiitleman-like 
man, notAvitlnstandiug his present reserve, Avhich. 
might have arisen merely through preoccupied 
thoughts. ‘Preston!’ I had heard the name. 
Still, to hoar a name is nothing. Where had I 
heard the name? Jify father Avas a solicitor Avith 
a good practice iu .London, and doubtless I had 
heard the name there. Such Avas the train of 
thought I indulged in. Meantime Mr Preston had 
remained silent AA'hile Ave were rapidly nearing 
Bradingdean. The moon had risen snflicicntly to 
shed her silver ray.s upon the surrounding country, 
and AVO caught sight of the village some minutes 
before Ave drove into its market-place, lighted only 
by a feAV oil-lamps specially for the occasion of 
the dinner. 

Several persons Avere loimging about the Uose 
and Grown ; and the horse having been led away 
by an hostlex’, AA'ho touched his hat with the salu- 
tation, ‘ Good-eveixiug, Muster Preston,’ shewed 
that tliis gontlemau was avcII known. We entered, 
and I follinving the loa<l of my companion, found 
myself in a comfortable apartment Avith a fire 
iu it — summer-time though it aauis. Preparation 
for dinner or supper Avas apparent, the table 
being in readiness. 

‘ This is my room sir,’ said Mr Preston, throw- 
ing off an oA'orcoat he Avas Aveariug, and depositing 
a bulky pocket-book he removed from it, iu 
a cupboard, the lock of Avhich he turned and 
the key of Avliich ho placed iu his pocket. ‘ You 
are aa’cIcouio to rest here, as I know every other 
available room is occupied by tbe gixcsts of the 
evening, i shall now go to get the landlady or 
her daughter to uri'angc for some supper for you, 
if you Avill alloAV me ? ’ 

At this unexpected courtesy I o.xpressed my 
thanks, and threw myself intf) an arm-chair near 
the lire. In le.sa than ten ixilnutes jifr Preston 
returned, and told me that if I would join him 
in dissecting a roast duck and a pigeon-pie, ho 
should bo iuippy to have my company. Gladly 
did I .wiil myself of this offer. Supper was soon 
served ; and during the meal my host (for in that 
capacity he acted) grcAv quite genial, and chatted 
on a variety of subjects, keeping clear of Avhat 
might he deemed ‘ the shop.’ I aa'us soinewhat 
surprised at this, if my assumption as to his being 
a commercial traveller Avas correct. When supper 
Avas cleared, a knock at the door AA'a.s followed 
by the entrance of a jolly-looking pilump Avoman, 
Avho was addressed by Mr Preston as the landlady. 
She inquired Avhether the supper AA-'as sorved^^as 
Ave liked, and Avhether avc had enjoyed it, addiiig: 

‘ We did not know you would bring a friend with 
you, Mr Preston ; but perhap.s the doublo-bed(Ied 
roour which you always occupy Avill do ? In fact 
I have no other ; even the parlour i.s to be turned 
into a bedroom, and there is to be a shake- 
down iu this room.’ 

While the good landlady Avas talking, I noticed 
Mr Preston’s countenance change to aunoyaxxce ; 
atxd I, dccmiing it Avas oti my account, hfistened 
to say : ‘ I have not the pleasure of Mr Preston’s 
friendship, and our acquaiutauce is but Lavo 
hours old. I had missed t,he direct road, and 
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was -ivanaering out of tlie way, when by . good 
fortune J.fi; Preston overtook me and brought mo 
liero. I really am very muck obliged to him for 
bis kindness, 'but cannot think of intruding also 
into bis sleeping apartment. Oan yoii not giv<3 
me a blanket or nn'arm-cbair to sloop in? Any- 
thing will do for one night.’ 

An awkward pause ensued, Tho landlady at 
length said that every available place being occu- 
pied, she did not know lunv she could possibly 
urr.'inge for my slce]>ing. Mr Preston had walked 
to tho window, and drawing the blind aaiclo, had 
looked out upon the night, aud when Mrs Eox 
finished speaking, turned round, facing mo : ‘I do 
not like to appear discourteous, sir ; but I do not 
even know your name, and to share my ’ 

I felt my face crimsoning, not with any sense 
of shame, but from the reflection that I had not 
volunteered so simple a piece of information j in 
fact, under the circumstances it was very rude 
indeed to have so long withheld it, 

‘ That is rny name sir ’ I said, handing a card. 

‘Mr John Fowler,’ lie read aloud, ‘Solicitor, 
Thavies Inn.’ His eyes brightened as their glance 
fell upon me, ‘ Is it possible that^ you are the 
son of my old schoolTellow, Simon Fowler of 
Lincoln’s Inn V \ 

‘ I am his only son/ I replied. I 

Mr Preston advanced towards mo, and grasping ' 
sno by the hand, expressed lus pleasure at the 
rencontre. 

‘ There will be no difficulty about Mr Fowler’s 
■sleeping accommodation now, Mrs Fox ; that 
is to say if ho does not object to haying the 
■small bed in my room. — ^What do you say, Mr 
I Fowler S’ . . 

I at once acquiesced. 

‘ Well, hew is my old friend, your good father S 
He and I were boys together forty years ago. 
How, we see- each other seldom,’ And from this 
'he launched into long reminiscences of their early 
friendship, which had been interrupted upon their 
ptering into life; the one becoming an attorney 
in London, the other a partner in a country firm 
•of wine-merchants; both prospering. During a 
pause in his flow of conversation and while he 
was lighting a fresh cigar, I suddenly remembered 
where I had heard his name. 

‘ Did you not have business with my father two 
years back ? When I heard tho landlord of the 
mn at Crawley mention your name, it appeared 
familiar to me.’ 

‘ I certainly did have business with your father 
about that lime ; and as it was in connection with 
a loss I sustained in this inn under strange circum- 
stances, I will relate them to you, if you care to 
hear them. There will be just time before our 
-cigars are finished. 


‘Although the firm of which I am a member 
^ txweller, I have myself always acted 
in that capacity for the county of Kent, where 
we have many good customers ; and four times a 
year I make the round, stopping at Bnidingdean 
the last night. Well, two years ago, in the 
srmmer-time, and strange to say, upon the night 
when the annual dinner in connection with the 
Plou^fin^-match took place in this very house, as 
i was driving along the Crawley Boad, just as I 


was doing this evc-.ning when I ovi'Vf.ook yim, I 
came up in a geulJomau Iniiding Iijm lionsc, which 
had cast a shoo aud a]i|)<tar(,:d slightly hunod. J. 
had left Crawley and was (inmitig on Uj ilrading- 
duan. I bade the gontlemun “ godd-night./’ and 
had the eager iiupiiry vetuvued; “How far oif is 
tho ju-arcst village! where 1 c;ui got this horse 

shod ? Bradiiigdeau ! Wliut u nninance ! T did 

not want to go tln-rc to-night, of ull iilghts, I'.ut 
T suppose I must, if I am to get oii my way.” I 
offered iny aHSistancO, which u-as ])ulitely decHm-.d. 
You may have noticed that 1 am. tre.ated here as 
an expected ami welcome guest ; aud indeed it 
has always heon so. I usually send a letter 
intimating when I am to bo ox])ected ; aud llie 
room we are now occupying is rigidly reserved for 
my use, as well as tho bedroom you will shortly 
see. Upon coming here, I lock my pocket-book 
in yonder cupboard, as you no doubt noticed ; 
aud I always remove it at night to my bedroom 
aud place it beneath my pillow. It does not 
often contain gold, ])ut ch'eques, Dank of England 
and country notes, It was not my custom then 
to enter the nnmbow of the notes at all ; but as 1. 
marked off the accoiiuta paid by cheque in my 
little travelling list, I couhl always tall whii-.ii 
accounts were paid by che((UO and which by (juah. 
I made it a habit to change as much gold as 
possible into notes, 

‘My supper had been served and nearly de- 
spatched, when JIrs Fox came hastily in, saying 
that a gentleman who did not know me wishod 
to see me. She had no sooner uttered these words 
than the gcstitloman came in. I rseognised tho 
leader of tho lamed horse. Mrs Fox hastily 
retreated, muttering to tho effect that ho muM 
como into my room. As I was annoyed at tlie 
abrupt interruption to my meal, I received the, 
stranger haughtily ; but he, without recognising 
me ciM I did him, impetuously burst out with : 
“ I must offer a thousand apologies sir, for enter- 
ing uninvited ; but I find I, cannot get a room, 
where I can retire to, to be away from the bustle 
and confusion incident to this dinner taking pltuas 
hero to-night, and I have particular reasons for nob 
coming across any of the gnest-s. My horse has 
been pvar-riddeu and has cast a shoo ; tho farrier 
says it would bo mad mass to ride him until 
tlmroughly rested. Every available bed in- the 
village is taken ; aud M,rs Fox has consented, 
knowing who I am, to make me up a bed here 
when you have retired to rest. Forgive me,” ho 
added, “ for withholding my name.” 

‘ His demeanour was that of a well-bred man, 
and his address was so fascinating that I was con- 
siderably mollified ; and ringing the bell, wlurii 
was responded to by the hiudludy in per-!(>n, I 
asked her whether the gentleman was known to 
her. Bho answered readily in tho allinuid ive, upon 
which I turned to the stranger, and bogged him to 
make U'hat use he pleased of my room, under the 
circumstances. My offer to join' me at supper was 
declined; he said he had im a])pi>ii{(!, but asked 
mo whether I would join him in a bolUe of wim\ 
The. bottle of wane was fuvtUcuming, and my new 
companion throwing aside the preoccupied mbum r 
which was at finst appanmt, ^irus'ed mo.st sociubio 
and entertain iiig, lie had been agroafc deul abroad, 
and bad visited all the ]>luia:s of note in the 
Britisli Isles. He knew Kent well ; and I judged 
him to be of gaanl station in, society, from, the 
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laiowledge he had of different families, with whose 
names aione I was familiar. Our first bottle was 
succeeded by another; and warmed by this and the 
geniality of my new acquaintance, I offered him, as 
1 offered you to-night, the use ox one of the beds 
in my room. My ' companion cheerfully accepted 
this, saying, that as he was tired after a long ride, 
ho should prefer a bed to an arm-chair. 

‘The bedroom we retired to you will yourself 
POO by-and-by. It is a large room and has a great 
deal of furniture in it. A large high-canopied bed 
occupies an alcove or recess at one side of the 
room ; and in a corner is a very curious and ex- 
tremely old bedstead— half-couch half bedstead. 
This you will' sleep in to-night. There is also in 
the room a quantity of eastern furnitvrre in the 
shape of cabinets — some very small, and one some- 
what large. The late Mr Fox inherited these from 
an uncle or cousin who was resident at one time 
somewhere in India. Upon entering the room, my 
companion laughingly said : “ Many ’s the time and 
oft that I have slept hero amid old Fox’s cabinets, 
liy the way, I wonder whether he told anybody of 
a secret drawer in this one '? ” Upon saying this 
he advanced to the largest cabinet, and opening a 
little cupboard which, formed a part of it, touched 
a spring, which caused a portion of the front, as I j 
tiiought at the time, to fall down and disclose a ! 
drawer. This proved empty. Ah I ” said the j 
stranger, ** I thought he would not put anything ^ 
in it, in the shape of his will ; old Fox was too I 
}u'osaio for that. But look, Mr Preston ; what a neat , 
eoutrivaucQ this is for hiding the drawer, which, as ' 
you see, i.s not a very small one. lint try your- j 
self to discover the hidden spring while I hold tlie 
candle.” My eompatiion having taken one of the ! 
high candlesticlcs from the mantel-shelf, hold it 
whilst I tried to find the secret spring. I tried in ■ 
; vain, “ Well, I will slmw yon. Old friend Fox 
did not tell mo to keep it secret, although he said 
. he had not even told iii-s wife, when heVoiuul the 
way to the drawer by means of a letter accompany- 
ing the cabinet. This i.s it, you perceive.” He 
touched a part of the framework quickly, ami 
again was the drawer disclosed, 1 once more 
tried, and succeeded after a great deal of trouble. 
Hut since then the secret has become lost to me. 
Tlift spring is doubties,s still there, but all my , 
subsequent efforts have been powerless to redis- 
cover it. 

‘ Well, while w'O were undressing, I thought a 
great deal about the craft displayed by the Indian 
workman wdio had so cleverly designed this sane- 
iuvi sanGlornm of the cabinet, and I wondered how 
such as he should bo dubbed savage. My com- 
panion, after chatting xdoasantly, retired to his 
couch, and I placed my val.uable piocket-book 
beneath my pillow ; it was not a large one, 
although then rather bulky. Putting out the 
candles and drawing aside tlie window-curtains to 
gaze out upon the night (us is, I btdieve, a custom 
of mine), I remained standing at the window three 
or fi)ur minutes. Upon turning to go to my bed, ! 
1 heard my companion breathing as sleeping men ' 
do. After my usual devotions, 1 n,; tired, and having 
felt my property to be safe, slept the sleep of 
i.he weary, until I heard at my room-door a voice 
saying : “ iTour hot water, sir ; what time break- 
fast V’ Having replied, I lay^ for some time cure- 
Itissly looking at a beam of sunlight coming in 
through the side of the bliml. I did not feel 


altogether rested— my faculties seemed still steeped 
ill sleep— and then came the recollection of the 
preceding night and of my unbidden guest ; and as 
I thought of Mm I looked in the direction of the 
couch, which was vacant. Dear me ! I .must have 
slept soundly to have been undisturbed by his 
movements. How my head throbs too ! Gould 
that port have been less good than we thought it ? — 
the port of our firm ! Well, I must get up ; a bath 
will work miracles. Upon getting out of bed ray 
hand went mechanically under my pillow, I felt 
still further. I removed both pillow and bolster. 

I looked at the back of the bedstead, then under 
it. I rubbed my eyes afresh. Yes ; I was awakSf 
and the pocket-book was goue, and my comiDanion 
for the night also ! 

I will leave you to imagine my excitement at 
this discovery. Hastily putting on my garments, 

I rang the bell and summoned the landlady to my 
room. “ Where is the fellow who slept here last 
night ?” I cried. “ Gone 1 ” And. when I demanded 
to know who he was, poor Mrs Fox’s distress was 
abundantly plain. 

,Ho went away at daybreak, Mr I^reston ; but he 
could not have robbed you, and ruin the reputa- 
tion of my hoirse too 1 I. am sure he could not.” 

“ But the pocket-book is gone, madam,” I angrily 
replied ; “ and as be is known to you, I must insist 
upon yoxir giving me every particular of his name 
and whereabouts, in order that if 1 do not find 
my lost property when due search has been made, 

I Inay accuse him of the theft. This I am certain 
of : under my pillow I placed my pocket-book last 
niglit before that young man’s eyes ; this morning 
both arc missing ; and if it costs me a hundrecl 
poimds to bring the thief to justice, I will spend 
tliat sum, be he' whomsoever ho may 1 ” 

* This distressed Mrs Fnx still more ; she asserted 
she was under solemn ohligatiou not to tell any 
one who the young gtmtleman was. Upon this I 
believe I excitedly told her that the law should 
compel her to divulge the secret. 

‘To make my story shorter, I may as well at 
once state that all the searching could not recover 
my missing pocket-book,^ nor could all the power 
I had of persuasion or of threat unlock Mrs Fox’s 
lips, though lier refusal evidently distressed her 
very much ; and before I left the inn she was look- 
ing very ill. Upon leaving, I told her that I 
should place the matter in the hands of a solicitor 
at once. She then asked that he might visit her 
before he proceeded to act. I complied with this 
reasonable request. London was my destination 
that day ; and after writing to the different people 
who had paid their accounts by cbeque, in order 
that payment of the same might be stopped, I 
considered it as well not furtber to xmblisk my 
loss.; so to this effect I told Mrs T’ox to say no 
more of the robbery milil my solicitor had visited 
her. I was totally unable to furnislx the numbers 
of the note.s which wore in the pocket-book. 

‘Not caring to place the case in the hands of 
the solicitors to our firm, I remembered your 
lather, Mr Fowler, so to his office I hastoned. 

‘ Your father as soon as possible went down to ! 
Bradingdean, and after a lengthy interview with 
Mrs Fox, aiicceoded in inducing her to divulge 
the name of the man wlio slept on the couch ; 
this was given only under seal of secrecy, in order 
that he, your father, might asHuro me tlmt the 
gentleman could iiot possibly have been tlie thief. 
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It appears slie would not trust ino in my e.Tcite- 
ment at my loss, l)Ut tUought the secret fpiite 
safe with Mr Bowler the solicitor. Your lather 
was away two or throe days investigating the 
aflair, and upon his return assured mo not only 
that the geutlcnian who was my coinpaniou could 
not have" any object whaLover in taking the pro- 
perty, as ho was 'not only a member of a wealthy 
iamily, but had largo means at his own disposa] ; 
he Imd moreover gone abroad the day after ho 
slept at the Rose and Crown. Yonr father abso- 
lutely refused to confide the name to mo tuitil 
two years had elapsed, thinking tluit some of the 
notes, whose numbers wo were able with difficulty 
to obtain, would if stolon, be presented for pay- 
ment ; and further, that this interval would ho 
sufficient to prove the other idea that tlic pocket- 
book had been abstracted under the influence 
I of kleptomania. And so/ finished REr Preston, 
"^tlie matter at present rests. None of the notes 
has boon presented either at the Bank of England 
or at tho country banks. And now we will ring 
for candles to light the way to our hedrootn. 1 
fasten my pocket-book now to my bedstead, when 
placed beneath the pillow. My piirtuor thinks 
me unwise in not going on to some town larger 
than this, raoto especially as iny coming is alwjiys 
known. I have not followed his advice ; hut 1 
am very careful as to who occupies the couch in 
the room where tho robbery took place.’ 


As a description of the room we were to occupy 
for the night was given by Mr I*reston in his 
narrative, I need not give further details of its 
contents, which appeared to remain unaltered. 
The room was lighted only by, wax candles, two 
being placed in sconces over a high fire-place ; 
W'hile two others were in brackets fastened to au 
old-fashioned dressing-glass in the window recess. 
There was a fire in the room, it being Mr Preston’s 
custom to have every precaution taken against 
catching cold from nnaired room or bed-linen. 
We at once examined all the curiosities in the 
room, coming finally to the cabinet which con- 
tained tho drawer w'hose secret spring was hidden 
so cleverly by the maker, It was a handsome 
piece of furniture, standing to a height of five 
or six feet^ upon a low framework of ebony. It 
appeared of great anti(iuity, and w.as composed, 
so far as I could judge, of two or three different 
kinds of inlaid wood. There wore two divisions. 
Upon one side was a series of four drawers ; the 
other was occupied with a drawer at the top and 
the bottom, while a small cupboard was in the 
space between. The hinges were made of a bright 
metal resembling polished steel, and tho orna- 
ments in*, different parts of the cabinet were of the 
same material. 

‘It it not strange/ said Mr Preston, ‘that as 
to tho whereabouts of tho secret spring, my mind 
is quite ,a blank? I femember the door of 
this little cupboard was open when the front of 
the drawer was visible. A part of the framework 
appeared to fall away. Yon see there are three 
shelves in the cupboard : but where space is to be 
found for the hidden drawer, I cannot compre- 
hend.’ ' ■ ■ 

‘Let me try.’ And so I did, without any result. 
Every drawer was pulled out j the sido carefully 


exaniiued ami pre.'^sod with my fingtiw, but; wdtbuut 
avail 

‘The mystery/ obwerved .Afr lh'e.-iLoTi, ‘ will have 
to remain one.'' Only my cmuiiauiou of two years 
ago can unravel it ; ami it is of, so little importamu!; 
so far as I am comjcriied, that 7 would not trouble 
about it if it were wot fortlie stupid way in which 
I have forgotten tho trick/ 

‘As to tiiat/ I replied, ‘ how many jauxlea are 
explaiuod and soon ul’tor r()rg(jl.l,!,‘n ! !. do nut think 
T. could remember a tithe. ui‘ tlu^ Lrir.ks wnlk r.!uak 
learned at school, so J, do not think it remarkable 
tliat you should have, forgottim wluit you only 
imperfectly saw suine time ago.’ 

‘But I have tried to remember it each time I 
have slept boro since ; ami I know tliat ou tlie 
night of the robbery the matter was cb'ur to me 
as I stood beside the young follow who was with 
lue in this room/ 

After ploa.sautly chatting for some miuute.s, we 
each sought our respeetive coueli. 1 did not fed 
tho least sleepy, but out of respect to my new 
I acquaintance’s drow.sy replies, X soon altogotlun- 
ceased an attempted couverHation, and strovo to 
win sleep by ilving my nltontlou for sumo time 
upon the same object. As 1 lay in my little bed 
I could sec the ilrc iu front of me, with the Indian 
cabinet by tho sido ; at the foot was tho dressing- 
table 'With its old-fash ioued glass, and dimly in 
the distance to my left gloomed tho canopied bed- 
stead wherein lay Mr Preston. On all theso objects 
iu turn my eyes rested. The people staying in 
the hnnsa, pas-sed onr door one oy one or two by 
two, as distinguished by their converaation, and at 
last all was quiet. Tho wmod-fire was becoming 
Ics.s and le.ss, and iUekered up only for a few 
minutes us each fagot fell into its own dust. 
Now, the room was quite dark, and X was beginning 
to despair of sleeping at all, when my fiavultics 
were aroused by a movement from my companion’s 
bed. ‘ Ho must be restless too/ X 'thouglit, so I 
spoke in a low though distinct voice to liim. No 
answer. ‘lie does not wish to be troubled; 
but .surely lie must bo getting out of bed!’ 1 
raised myself gently and peered through the 
gloom, but oould distinguisb nntlting at all dia* 
tiuctly, fistiU Mr Preston was, X could judge by 
the sounds, now touching the mantel- .shelf. 
Again I spoke, but received no answer. Now a 
match i.s struck and one of tlie caudles i.s lighted, 

‘ How strange/ I tliought, ‘ that he should not 
reply when spoken to ; he did not seem, deaf over- 
night !’ 

The light enabled mo to watch his movoiuents. 
PEo advanced toward.? the large Indian cabinet ami 
opened the door of the llUle cupboard ou the left- 
hand side. I slipped out of bed to get mairer to 
him. His head turned ; his ayas winn wide upon, 
looking strangely fixed. Surely 'Mr I’rti.ston U n 
somnambulist 1 I resolved to Wfitch Id.--' nifivc- 
ments, but not to disturb him milctw Im approached 
danger, I bad not longto wutcli. 1 r.too.l bioLhig 
over his shoulder, while with (mi! band lui lu!ld 
the light, and with the (dlu-r touched a knob 
which appeared to bo one of the Kcrcws of tho 
hinge of the door, which was thrown open .so as to 
moot the side of the cabinet. A faint whirring 
noise ensued ; the coutre shelf was Viihud, aud tho 
front of a drawer advanced iu sight. The uoi.so 
ceased. Mir Preston pulh'd open lla* drawer. 
Eagerly I looked into it, and there sure euougii. 
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lay the long-lost pocket-book, placed there by him- 
self two years ago, the robbery of which being thus 
attributed to an innocent man ! 

It was with dillicnlty I restrained my impetuous 
desire to awaken the soninainbulist, but deemed it 
better to w'uit till the morning to disclose my dis- 
covery. I saw him carefully reclose the drawer, 
extinguish the candle, and {{uictly return to bed, 
and seeking my own, I .slept until late in the 
morning. Finding that Mr Preston was not in 
the room, I rang hastily, and learned that he was 
waiting for mo to join the breakfast-table. Before 
going down-stairs I tried the secret spring and 
satisfied myself that the pocket-book, which still 
remained untouched in the drawer, was Mr Pres- 
ton’s. I could not retain my story ; and words 
could not describe the surprise and bewilderment 
shewn in my new friend’s countenance when he 
heard it. He had not the slightest idea that he 
walked in his sleep ; and ho had to run np-stairs 
and himself learn from mo the secret which with 
senses awake was unknown, to him. ‘ Allow me 
tlie plca.suro,’ said I, ‘ of presenting you with the 
missing pocket-book ! ’ 

Mrs Fox was equally astonished at the solution 
to what had been an unpleasant iny.story for nearly 
two years ; but her delight exceeded her astonish- 
ment. She then told us that the gentleman who 
occupied Mr Preston’s room on the night of the 
disappearance Avas the oldest son of a wealthy 
bwonet who was present at the ploughiiig-rnatch 
dinner. The son had adianced himself to a young 
lady, at that time not approved of by the father. 
On the day before the regiment of which ho was 
a captain was io embark for Ireland, he had 
obtained leave of absence in order to pay a visit to 
his fianede. His Imrse becoming laine through 
over-riding, had prevented his return that night ; 
and in order to join his regiment in time he had 
started from the Jlase anti Omnn at daybreak. It 
was important tliat his visit should be kept soevet 
fronr the impetuous baronet, and to insure this, 
the sou had bound Mr.s Ft)x under promi.se of 
secrecy ; hence her refusal to acquaint Mr Preston 
with his name and whereabouts. 

X have only to add that this little adventure 
extended to me the friendship of my father’s 
old schoolfellow, and many times when wo have 
been together has the subject of this story been 
recalled. 


LIFE IN A COMMON LODGING-HOUSE. 
Ev,iimY night in London, no matter what may 
be the weather, wo shall certainly find many, 
hundreds of unfortunate being.s wandering about 
witliout food or shelter. Boihe of tluiin will bo 
poor emaciated wretch(!.s without money or credit; 
others will be sailors, who having managed in less 
than a week to get rid of the score or two of 
pounds they have earned on a voyage, prowl 
about hoping to encounter a ‘mate’ wlm will 
lend them a shilling or so. Borne will be city 
clcrk.s out of luck, who cannot yet humble tbem- 
solvcs to seek admission to the casual ward of 
the worlchouse, lu the summer-time, things are 
not 60 hard for them, as they can filccsp in the 
parks during the day ; but in winter-time their 
privations are of course very great. 

h’or .'ill biudi wandereiy who have no home, 
and us the police would saj", ‘ no vi.siblo means of 
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subsistence,’ the common lodging-houses all over 
London are the_ only houses of refuge practicable. 
They are to bo found in all parts of the metropolis, 
usually in the back streets, but often in better 
localities, many of- them being arranged so as to 
give a marvellous amount of comfort and accom- 
modation for about two shillings and sixpence 
per week. Of late years, several capitalists' have 
found it answer their purpose to open common 
lodging-houses with good accommodation ; and as 
a result, all those noisome dens formerly rife 
everywhere, have had to disappear or to be 
improved according to the spirit of the times. 
Moreover, they are all now under police super- 
vision, and are compelled to allow in every room 
a certain amount of cubic space for each sleeper; 
the police notifying on the license, which, framed 
and glazed, is suspended on the walls, the number 
of bed.s the proprietor is allowed to make up ; and 
although the police caunot extend' their super- 
vision to the cleanliness of the sheets and blankets, 
competition keeps these in a much better state 
than formerly. 

So much ha.s been done in fact to ameliorate the 
condition of the common lodging-house, as such, 
that it simply requires an equal amount of amend- 
ment as to decency and morals on the part of the 
lodgers themselves to make things nearly as per- 
fect as they could be. As it is, in many cases, the 
common lodging-house is, on a humble scale, to the 
poor what the west-end club is to the rich ; and to 
it resort thieves, tramps, jail-birds, stroet-haw'kers, 
anti all those classes wdio gain their living chiefly 
by exercising tbeir wits, the locality of the house 
oi' course introducing tis to different classes of 
occupants. For example, in a street running out 
of Fleet Btreet, you can be accommodated with 
lodgings from ludl-a-crowm up to twelve shillings 
per week, with use of cooking utensils and reading- 
room, with an excellent bar and re.staurant 
attached, and a largo ballroom, where on Monday 
evenings dancing takes place at the rate of six- 
pence each person. Again, about the purlieus of 
Boho Square, in quiet clean streets, you find loclg- 
irig-hou'ses where you have a bed to yourself in a 
separate compartment, with usual accommodation, 
for about three shillings per week ; and in one 
establishment which existed some years ago in 
Hatton Garden, for even less than that. 

A common lodging-house requires as a matter of 
course to bo designed with a view to the class of 
people likely to frequent it ; and it w'ou.ld be found 
useless in certain localities — especially for the class 
of lodgers w'ho pay nightly for their beds~to pro- 
vide anything beyond actual ncce.ssaric,s for sleep- 
ing and eating. Such thing.s as letter-racks, baths, 
reading and ball rooms would be utterly out of 
place among men whoso ideas are circumscribed 
by the public-house, who do not respect them- 
selves, and are not respected by others accord- 
ingly. The majority of the common lodging- 
houses in London depend entirely upon chance 
custom, their tenants being for the most part 
persons who start out in the morning with little 
or nothing iu their pockets, and make what they 
can by begging, hawking iiowci’s, working at the 
docks or whafi's, or anything else that offers. 
People who live so entirely from hand to mouth 
and in such a state of uncertainty as^ to the, 
morrow, become by the very nat,ure_ of things 
completely hardciietl against all meliorating iu- 
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fl.uences, and utterly inclifiParent to the present ov 
the future. If 'luck’ — as ilioy term it — fiocs 
with them, they pay for; their bed, and spend the 
rest of their money ux drink. If they are unlucky, 
out they turaj to peranihulate the streets all 
night, anathoiuatising their own folly in spending 
nioro xnoney thaxx was necessary wiiilo they had 
some. Tlxo oxxa thing that keeps tho wretched 
classes frenn rising above a certain level, is that 
mad fatality which prompts them to part with 
evexy hurthmg they possess, as soon as they pos- 
sibly can after they have earned it, sqiumdeu'iug 
their money with less sense than, ohildreix, and 
then selling, or rather giving away anything they 
have on their backs to raise a few pence to buy 
bread. Of this reinarkabhx trait in the chametor 
of the wretched classes we shall presently give 
some illustrations. Off then to the cast end of 
London, where we can study them and their 
habits to perfection. 

The east end is almost entirely peopled by 
persons dependent on the docks and factories for a 
livelihood. It is not, and probably never will be 
the abode of tbe ricb, xvlio prefer more open and 
elevated localities ; and as a consequence, very few 
profeBsional burglars trouble the oast-end police. 
Tenants of houses at routs of from five to ten 
or twelve ehillixxgs per week have very little 
plate or jewellery to tempt burglars j but there 
are thieves of course— hungry fellows who prowl 
about and rob broad-shops, or purloin second- 
hand garments from establishments in Rosemary 
Lane. So in this part of London we find common 
lodging-houses of a special type and of a stylo 
suited to tlie heterogeneous character of the popu- 
lation. While the majority of them ate for men 
only, there are some where man and wife with 
perlxaps a child or two, can bo accommodated with 
a compartment for eightpence per night ; but as 
it is with those devoted to the male sex we are 
chiefly concerned, we will select for examination 
one which was opened as a speculation within the 
last two years by a wealthy finn in Spitalftelds. 

The house is in a large open thoroughfare, and 
makes up three hundred beds, the exterior being 
ornamented with some half-dozen handsome lamps, 
and a massive brass plate on the entrance-door 
inscribed with — ^what shall wo say? Well, the 
Gorgon Chambers — that will bo near enough 5 and 
having at a cost of less than five shillings'' arrayed 
ourselves in garxnents as nearly akin to tho stage 
Jeremy Diddler as possible, wo boldly stalk in, 
Tho vestibule is not only good, but imposing and 
handsome. Pots of flowers and evergreens flank 
each side as we walk in to the main sitting-room, 
which is furnished with cooking-ranges of tlie best 
description and substantial tables and benches. 
Three huge fires are constantly burning in winter- 
time day and night—the house closing at half-past 
one A,3si,, a night-porter remaining until eight a.m. 
to replenish the fires. 

Having entered about seven o’clock in the 
evening, our first duty is to pay for our lodging 
at a little niche in the entrance-hall, where sits 
the neat and civil manager’s wifej who informs us 
we can have either a fourpenny or sixpenny bed ; 
and having selected the latter because we do not 
care to sleep in a room with two hundred other 
occupants, we are at once handed a round brass 
cheque'; and on paying- an extra sixpence are sup- 
plied' with. a key to a numbered locker in which 


to deposit our oahtblo.s. Tlum wo urc frfio_ to use 
the bencfitB of the house uul/i) tho oome. time tlio 
next oveniug ; and ticoonliiigly wc ]il!ice in our 
locker such food as wc niay not immed lately ro- 
quiro. Having taken our ]>la(!0 by tlio lire and (to 
be in cluiracter) eslablislu'd a nhurt [lipe, W'o begin 
to eye tbe occupants and to bo sonitiniHed by 
them in roturn. A gcutlcumn beside us Is cooking 
half a ]ioutu'l of sausages, and bega wo will kiaqi 
oxxr eye upon them while ho mas down-stairM to 
wasiriiirt hands, as if xuuvatoliod they will ecrtaiuly 
not ho there ou his roturn. Wo, now glance around 
at the motley crow asseuihlod in tho kitohon of 
the Gorgon 'Chaxubevs, and having acquired by 
long coixtnct with tho classes they represent an 
accurate knowledge of their tastes ami habits, wtx 
sball be able to portray tbera with fidelity, and set 
down nothing but wdiat is true to nature. 

In the first place the Gorgon Chambers arc not 
a thieves’ kitchen. Buch geutx’y of course nt tiiuea 
lodge there, and in fact most of the Iodgor,s xvouid 
not scruplo to steal if opportunity presented itself; 
but the respoetablo jiropnetors who own tho 
chamber, and their nuiuager, biniselF an ex-police- 
man, prevent tia far ns po,ssjhhs tho entry of nuy 
known bad chamclers. Booondly, it i.s patent to 
ourselves, that if such places as tho Gorgon 
Cham, hers did not exist, very few of the men 
before us would bo able to obtain any lodging at 
all. Coarse in theii* lunguago, and in xnany points 
of social morality below tha level of the brute 
creation, no respectable householder will receive 
them. There are plenty of small houses in 
London wliero a decent single man <an obtain 
an excellent bed in a double-bedded room for half- 
a-crown per week. But the respectable artisans 
who let such lodgings will have nothing to do 
with the lodging-house rough, who wouhl tumhlo 
in intoxicated at all hours of the night, iu.sult 
tho laixdlady, pay rent irregularly if at all j and 
in short make himself a nuisaxice, it being a 
cardinal principle with him to exact as much 
as he possibly can of other people’s forbearaneo 
whenever he pays them axxy money. Bo witli 
clothes and features alike condwnning him, ho 
is carefully bolted out of such places tis the 
‘Tower’ and the ‘National Gallexy,’ whoro tho 
respectable artisan in his fustian is allowed to 
enter unchallenged. 

The proprietors of the Gorgon Chambers pro- 
vide saucepans, frying-pans, plates, teapots, cups 
and saucers, and plenty of boiling water; tlu,i 
other etceteras of knives, forks, and spoons bein'' 
for obvious reasons omitted. Having proparetl 
for ourselves some tea and bread and bui.tor, 
we, after the repast is over, retire to a distant 
table, still keeping an eye on the spot wc luivc 
vacated. In a few minutes a lank-luiircd [yonih 
comes prowling about the tables, examining the 
disused teapots ; and finding, wo snppase, the (um 
we have just left the best, 'goes oil’ to the boi!(«r, 
and turning in some more wahu', makea iiimsclf a 
beverage, wliich he driuk.s witliont sugar, bis fond 
being a bunch of bread ■which has been given to 
him. This is about the first food ho has had to- 
day ; but he hopes to get a little work at tho 
Milwall .Docks to-morrow, wldtimr he will go 
without breakfast uuhi,s.s wo or scuuc.body give 
him. a cup of tef,i ; and would we oblige him with 
half a pipe of tobacco. Now we are’ aware, from 
sources unknown to him that his talc is tpiile 
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correct, and moreover tliat lie is willing to work ; 
but unguardedly, w'e consent to Iris wishes with 
regard to the tobacco, the upshot of ■which is 
that in a very short time we receive so many 
requests for the same favour from others, that we 
are oompelled to heat a hasty retreat and take 
an evening ramble. Towards ten o’clock we again 
return to the Gorgon Chambers, and having given 
our brass counter to the night porter, are shewn 
by him to a bod, the number on which corre- 
sponds to the one on the counter. 

The room is lofty and well ventilated ; the num- 
ber of beds in it being ten, -which is all, as wo 
learn by the police certilicate on the wall, that it 
is allowed to hold. The bedsteads are of iron, and 
'the bedding perfectly clean and wholesome, the 
sheets hearing the signidcant imprint in large 
characters, ‘Stolen from the Gorgon Chambers.’ 
A small gas jet burns all night, and the walls are 
scrupulously clean with -vi'hitewash. Having got 
into our bed, which is by the window, we compose 
ourselves to listen to the loud snoring of two 
gentlemen already asleep, and the lively music of 
a concert-room in full swing a few doors off, 
whore songs suitable to sailors are ba-wlcd out by 
amateur and professional vocalists of both sexes, 
accompanied by a piano very much out of tune. 
This singing and -the cheering it elicits keep us 
awalte until the liouse closes at midnight, when 
our attempts at wooing the drowsy god are cut 
short by the dropping into our room of lodger 
after lodger until the clock of the neighbouring 
church, strikes one ; and now we begin to flatter 
ouraedves that we shall shortly lie able to sleep, 
as the Gorgoxr ^Cluunbers close for thw night at 
hall-past. Having just dozed olf, wo imagine we 
feel an arm stealthily inserted under our pillow, 
where lodgers loss knowing than ourselves usually 
deposit their money, if tlioy have any. However, 
the woald-bo thief finds nothing ; our iponey 
certainly ws deposited there, tied in a linnd- 
kerchiei, hut was subsequently quietly smuggled 
down the bed and fastened roxuid our knee. 

On entering the Gorgon kitchen the ne.xt evening 
wo become speedily aware of the fact that, our 
disguise has been penetrated ; for a man of 
eilucation can no more conceal it by shabby 
clothes than can a rough assume the appearance 
of a gentleman by attiring himself in good gar- 
ments, l^Ioreover, it has been discovered that we 
Iiave money ; otherwise how could we afford regular 
jneals and, above all, tobacco ; and the knowledge 
of all these facts combined, causes us to be treated 
with some deference, and to be favoured with 
repeated requests for loans of tea, sugar, and 
other articles in sm.'dl quantities. It is fciaturday 
night; and tho Gorgon barber is doing a pretty 
brisk trade in shaving and cropping.' Being a 
foreigner, and apparently of Gallic nationality, we 
address a few wmrds to him in Trench ; hut he 
shakes his head and says ‘Turk, Turk,’ His 
business k conducted entirely by signs, for as yet 
hi,s Icnowledge of English is conlinei'l to some half- 
dozen words. Whenever he buys any article such 


as tea or sugar, he holds it up to somebody, saying 
interrogatively ‘ Inglese, Ingfese I ’ and on learning 
its name writes it in a book in Turkish cliaractors. 
Two gonilomen have just taken the only shirts 
they possess oil' their backs and arc going about try- 
ing to sell iheru, to pay for their beds. ' Appronch- 
ijiu us and addresainv us familiarlv as ‘ rmite ' tlmv 


offer them at sixpence each ; and on our inquiring 
how it is they have become so reduced, give the 
following account, which we know to be pcri'ectly 
accurate. They had each made about six sliillings 
at the docks a day or two previously, and irFa 
fit of economy the one persuaded tlie other to 
accompany him to a cook-shop in London Wall 
where large plates of tho ‘ imder-cuts’ of meat 
arc sold to poor persons at twopence each. Before, 
however, they arrived at London Wall they liad 
spent all their mone;y in drink, -were so inebriated 
that they could not liiid tho cook-shop, and finally 
found themselves locked -up in a police cell. This 
instance is only one out of scores which could be 
cited to shew the reckless waste practised, often 
ostentatiously, by vast numbers of tho labouring 
classes, who too frequently live altogether from 
hand to mouth. 

Hearing a sound of hammering going on at 
the further end of the room, we proceed thither, 
and find a shoemaker hard at work doing repairs. 
Beside him is a black sailor, who is making a 
bargain with him about the repair of his shoes, 
and the cobbler insists upon ‘two pots.’ Everything 
it may be remarked, is settled in the Gorgon 
Chambers in ‘pots,’ a pot of ale being in value 
fourpenco ; so that if you wish to soil any article 
for sixpence, yon do not mention coin, but say ; 
‘You can have it for tlirce pints.’ Eventually 
the black succeeds in getting the job done for 
one ‘pot’ and a lump of ‘hard’ tobacco, which it 
need hardly be remarked has never paid duty. 

And now wo descend to the lavatory, wdxere we 
■find all the arrangements excellent, and good 
enough for any morcliant’s office. About a dozen 
good-sized wash-bowls are arranged round the wall 
with a tap to each, with larger tubs in which the 
men may wash their shirts if unable to pay the 
women in attendance to do so. Large jack-towels 
hang (carefully chaiued, however) from the walls ; 
and' before a roaring fire stands a lingo screen, on 
■which a number of men are drying the garments 
they have just washed. As we do not intend to 
pass another night in the Gorgon^ Chambers, we 
go up-stair.s and, before leaving, give our counter 
to the lank youth from the Milwall Docks, who 
is qiiito in clover to-day, as he has earned four 
shillings and twopence, and is busily engaged at 
a hearty meal of steak and potatoes. 

The next day (Sunday) wo again cuter about noon 
and find preparations for dinner going on pretty 
briskly ; the cobbler hard at work peeling potatoes 
and turnips for a stew ; and the Turldsli barber, 
frugal man as he is, toasting himself a single 
sausage before the fire. Going past a table, we 
receive a pull at the coat, and on turning round 
recognise a faco which we have not seen for some 
fourteen or fifteen years. With a hearty grip of 
tho hand and mutual condolences as to each other’s 
bad fortune, we sit down beside our old acquaint- 
ance, Stump, who when we last knew him held a 
good ajipointment in the General Post-office, How- 
ever, -goor follow, his wife died, and her loss 




affected his intellect, so that for a time he was 
confined in a lunatic asylum, and had to give up 
his appointment. Unfortunately, when he came 
out ho took to tippling, -so, that the good Iriends 
who exerted themselves in his behalf were obliged 
reluctantly to give him up as a bad job. What 
with slight occasional relapses of mental disorder 

ing us and addressing us familiarly as ‘ matV tff ay 1 and the effects of drink, he has gradually lo.st 
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all resiiecfc for himself, and is esitning what Im cftu 
hy cliaiice labour at the doclcs. He has hoiight 
for ids f] inner to-day some tripe and rendy-cooked 
vogetahh 3 S from an eating-lioitse, and warmed the 
•^rliole, nij[» in an empty Australiun meat-tin. This 
' stew lie fuco.lioualy terms ‘ a concloption,’ a term 
[ not to ho found in any dictionary, but translatable 
by the Ifrcueli equivalent 2'ot-p<3um'. _ 

Biiinor over, the men lounge or lie _mi tlie 
benches, some smoking, and some muling tbo 
papers, or tracts which a gentleman <miumctad 
with tho London City Mission has Just been 
distributing. After him come a bmid of deter- 
mined proselytisers from a neighbouring Ebenezer, 
who make tlie tour of tho room in a bodjq talking 
and singing liymns. Tlio addresses are listened to 
pretty quietly ; but as soon as singing commences, 
a most discordant howl arises from various jiarts of 
the kitchen, speedily hringing in the manager to 
inquire the cause of the disturbance ; tbc up.shot 
of all being that the evangelists havq to beat a 
retreat, not without many groans and an occasional 
eabbagO'Stalk or two interjected amongst them. 
When order has reUwned again, wo ourselves 
depart, having seen quite enough of tho Gorgon ] 
Chambers, Wo are however, Batiallod that the ' 
spirited proprietors have done well for the class 
01 lodgers they accommodate, who on th.o whole 
seemed to behave tliemsolvos, as far as we could 
observe, in a tolerably orderly manner. Knowing 
the tastes and habits of tho men who frequent 
their establishment, they liavo provided accord- 
ingly, neither below nor much above a certain 
standard ; and the success of their experiment will, 
perhaps servo as a hint to others, who with the 
best intentions to do good, fail because they do 
not sufficiently study the tastes of the particular 
class in society they wish to benefit. 

THE BOMANCE OF A CITY OLEBK. 

lisr FOUE CHAPITERS, 

CHAPTEU L — ^LUOY WAUaElT, 

Ohb fine Saturday afternoon in J uly, no matter 
what year, I took out a ticket at Fenchurch Street 
Station for the pretty little vill.age of Dartbridge. 
It was a third-class ticket ; for iu tlioso days I was 
only an overworked and underpaid quill-driver in 
the" service of Steel, Flint, and Company, Cheap- 
side. I lodged iu a little back bedroom in Lorri- 
niore Square, Kenningtori, dined at a cook-shop in 
the City, and otherwise lived and economised as 
hccame my position. With one notable exception ! 
I had now made an excursion to Dartbridge every 
week for several months, staying overnight at the 
JVkits Hart Jnn, and returning to toM'h on the 
' Sunday evening. Five days out of tho aovon 
during that period, I had dined on bread and 
cheeso; had eschewed omnibuses, no matter how 
bad the weather ; had had my old hat refreshed, 
my boots soled for the third time, and undergone 
■financial martyrdom generally. And all for what ? 
Only that I might get a glimpse of sweet little 
. Lucy Warren, and an opportunity of pressing my 
love and poverty upon her acceptance, 

_ Lucy’s antecedents and present life were as 
simple and eventless as my own, and our courtship 
Mthorto had given as little , promise as well might 
be of sensational incident. She was au orphan, 
her mother having died while she was quite a 


child, and her father (wlio luvl vi'inarriod) when 
she was in. .lu'.r fifLccnih year. Him had conse- 
quently been Icl't to i.lie solo clnirgo of bor step- 
motber, who troaied her witli averago, kiiuluo.s.s 
lor a few years> but wiih tlm V('i)fal.o(l. pi'otiv'it 
that Lucy was a bunion which hoj* iimllo.d mtians 
could not well boar; «<) that in her oighteontU 
year «Iu! liad applied for and obLaiuod a siluaLioii 
iis dork and iaototum in the oOici'^ of tlus Oilmtdt'ii 
Umatlc^ a trade organ puhlisluid. iu a diug^ little 
court oil* Fetter Ijaue, Au unvomuutie cimfcssiun 
doubtless, but (|uito. unavoidable iu the intermds 
! of a story of real life ! 

I Unpromising as such a careen- appeared to bo 
at the outset, fnicy found it iu reality ono of 
almost unalloyed luippineas ; Mr lyfonks tlic editor 
— a fu.ssy little man of limited (!duoatii)n, but 
much tact and shrewdness-treated her as ono -of 
his own familja Ills only daughter Lizzie acted 
as hou.sekeoptn- in the ronins above the office, whore 
the throe resided during that portion, of the week 
in which the interests of the oil-trade demanded 
the services of Mr Monks and lus assistant. ICvcvy 
Friday afternoon, when tho QarA’Uc Imd beam issued 
to its admiring subscribers, tho little bouse in 
Fetter Lane was <‘.lo.sod, its ttmanta betaking 
thoinscl'yes to the villa which tho comfort-loving 
little cliief had purchased and ornamented iu tho 
village of Dartbridge. I had first mado Lucy’a 
acquaintance while calling at tho i'hmtU office to 
settle an account which Steel, h’iint, and Company 
had incurred for adverliscinenta. It was a case of 
love at first sight— on my part at least — and I am 
afraid my visits to Fetter Ijtme, if plausible eumigh, 
wove Bometimes unknown to the firm winch I 
undertook to represent. Imcy’s duties and position 
forbade my pro.socnting my suit after appvovetl 
methods, and 1 had almost yielded to despair, 
when a lucky chance informed me of the woikly 
e.xodus to Dartbridge. I mado my way thit.linr a.s 
soon as I was at liberty on the first Saturday after 
receiving tho hope-inspiring intolligeuc.o, repcuiting 
my visits, as I have said, with, unrchi.xing ardour. 
My hope was for some tinui .a foi-lnru one, and 
might have, ruinaiucci so, hud I nut found au un- 
expected ally iu 3\'[i,ss Bjahu’, tjie spiimtcr daughter 
of tho landlord of the Itldk Jfart, virtually the 
head of the establishmcml. She was a woman of 
great practical sense, but with just a dash of that 
feminine sentimentality which old maids are said 
never to forego. My repeated vi.sits had at last 
attracted her attention, and perhaps it was in no 
way wonderful, in a small place like Dartbridge, 
that her woman’s wit should soon divine iuy 
mission. Having once done bo, and rather liking 
me, as she said, the matter became perfectly simple. 
Lucy and Lizzie Monks ivere e.spocial fuV(,)U!.'it(!S td’ 
hers ; go that au invitation to tea one. Sunday 
afternoon in her own room effiicted what ycsira 
might not otherwiso have done. ‘'Po ktring my 
story up to the day with which T have, i-hnaen lb 
open it, I need only say that my suii; proajiered 
so wadi that Lucy at last consented In bu nuiu; -~ 
that is,^ modestly confe.ssed her hnas and promi-sed 
to await until 1 should he. iu a position to marry 
her. 

Ay, there w'-as the .rub ; and a singh; w'eek’.s 
reflection on the subjoct had led me lobidojit two 
very sensible resolution.^. The first was to devolo 
my leisure to improving myself Miffideully iu 
h’rench and German (aa my employers had sug- 
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jested), to eiiable me to take a more responsible 
;uul lucrative post in tlieir office ; the second, to 
make my trips to dear old Dartbridge of rarer 
occurrence, with a view to economy. Perhaps I 
deserved less credit than I was then inclined to 
take for tlm last of these good intentions, seeing 
that hy Miss Ryder’s adroit management I had 
got so far into Mr Monks’ good graces as to obtain 
his consent to look in occasionally at Fetter Lane. 
Still, of the two, my self-denial on this head was 
perhaps more laudable than my purpose to study 
hard; for habit, ever strong, had made my Sun- 
days in the country a pleasure not to be lightly 
abjured. 

It is only natural therefore that my journey on 
this particular July afternoon sliould dwell in my 
memory with unusual distinctness, noted in my 
calendar by the formation of a life-purpose, even 
had it not_ contained incidents destined to affect 
my whole future. 

In due course I found myself upon the platform 
of Dartbridge station, and was making my way 
towards the door of exit, when my attention was 
attracted by the shouts of an ehterly gentleman 
who stood at the open door of a llrst-olass carriage. 
He was 7’ed in the face through excitement, and 
was calling lustily and angrily for a porter. A 
glance suthced to explain his dilemma. The 
descent to the low platform unassisted was to him 
an all but impossible feat ; Ac 1ml a vmden leg, 
1 promptly rendered the necessary help, and as 
it turned 'out, not a moment i;oo soon, the train 
beginning to move immediately. Panting and 
blowing, the stranger stood for a moment bc- 
I , wildered, then burst into one of the heartiest peals 
of laughter wliich it has ever been my experience 
to listen to, I w.'is irresistibly avrestod by this 
sudden turn of^lmmnnr, and for the life of me 
could not help joining chorus in a feeble kind of 
xvay ; but my sj^mjiathclic merriment would appear 
to have been lU-liiuftLl, as the owner of the artili- 
cial extremity, resuming his own gravity, bhtstiir- 
ingly demanded : * What are you laughing at, 
young jackanapes? Did you never see a wooden 
leg before? — But there,’ he continued, lowering 
Ills voice ; ‘ I am wrong as usual. It was you who 
helped mo just now ; was it not ? Allow mo to 
thank you 'with all my heart. You don’t mind 
my calling yon jackanapes, I hope ? — No ? Shews 
yo'ur sense ! Thank you again very much.’ And 
the old follow hopped off to look after his 
luggage. 

Lucy had arranged to meet mo at the cottage of 
old Dobson the gardener, situated about a quarter 
of a mile above the station, which was a good mile 
and a half from the village of the same name. 
Having been a few minutes detained by the little 
adventure on the -jdatronn, I ivas not surprised, 
while ascending the dusty rtaid, to see Lucy trip- 
ping down the hill towar(is me. 1 see her now in 
her broad white-straw hat trimmed with natural 
roses, and the white muslin dress which gave 
etliercalncss to her alomler ligurc. Picture to 
yourself, reader, a fair rounded face, sensitive 
mouth, hassel eyes of iulinite softness, a well-formed 
low, broad forelioad, crowned with a profusion of 
wavy lu’own hair, anil— -the assistant to the editor 
of the Oilrmn'a CJa:intte stands described. 

Wo spent a plea.sant aftf^rnoou and evening with 
the Dobson family, consisting, besides the old 
couple, of (Jeorge (said to be in the throes of a 




hopeless attachment to Lizzie Monks), and Peggy, 
a clieriy-cheeked black-eyed damsel, who 'liud 
rendered heart-sick half the young fanners in the 
parish. The time sped so agreeably that it was 
nine o’clock before we parted from our simple but 
hospitable friends. 

It was a genuine lovers’ night, a crescent moon 
and . hosts of twinkling stars shedding a placid 
light upon the scene ; while the odour from hedge- 
rows and beantields filled the air. The road now 
descended towards the village, the lights from 
which gave that human interest so ne'cessary to 
a perfect landscape. We walked in silence for 
some time — the ‘silence eloquent’ of even City 
clerks who are genuinely in love. 

^ ‘ Lucy,’ I said at length, recurring to the resolu- 
tions which I had formed since our last meeting, 

‘ I shall miss my visits to you in dear old Dart- 
hridge.’ And I proceeded to expound these Avith 
all the fervour and sangnineness of youth. I had 
listened to my own voice for some time ; but 
however agreeable the exercise may be, it will pall 
by degrees, as in luy case, if not jogged by the 
expressed interest of one’s companion. Struck at 
last by Lucy’s absolute silence, I glanced down into 
her face to find it wet with tears. 

‘ What is the matter, darling ? * I asked in trepi- 
dation. 

‘ 0 Frank ! ’ she now answered sobbing, ‘ I 
wished so much that we might be happy to-higUt ; 
but I must tell you now. My step-mother has 
written me the 8trange.st letter. She insists upon 
my giving a mouth’.s notice to Mr Monks and 
going hoiue. She says— what of course you Icnow 
is not true— that she never liked the idea of my 
earning my own living ; that she has now given 
me a fair trial ; that she is sure by this time I 
have come to be of her mind, and that .she cannot 
think of my staying away any longer. She appeals 
to nij’’ poor father’s wish on the subject, and writtt.s 
in such a horribly kind way that' I can’t under- 
stand it. But of course I winsi go, P’ranlc ; and 
you .see, dear, why I was so much upset by your 
kind brave thoughts for my hajipiucss.’ 

Startled and griiived beyond measure, I naturally 
strove at finst to change Lntiy’s purpose of going 
home ; but hy-and-by, when I came to apprehena 
how much she lier.self sutfered at the prospect, an 
incipient impulse of chivalry (City clerk as I was) 
came to the rescue. I now tried to soothe her, to 
remind her that ayc could still correspond, and 
above all, to promise that my good rosulutions to 
improve my position Avould be strengthened by 
tins additional reason for making our union as 
early as possible. I in some degree succeeded in 
comforting her ; but the rest of our Avalk was 
made in kidness. I felt, Avhem Ave reached the 
villfi, that I could not hoar to meet Mr Monks and 
Lizzie ; so after a parting at the garden gate in our 
tendcrost manner, I betook myself to the hospi- 
tality of the IF/wte J/ari. 

As I entered the bar-p.arlour, to which only 
faAmured guests Averc admitted, I was astonished 
to find my acfiuaintance of the afternoon quietly 
seated in the snuggest corner engaged at cribbngc 
Avith Miss Ryder. He greeted me cheerfully, but 
continued lii.s game Avithont reference to our 
adventure. I on my part felt too depressed to 
enter into conversation; so taking my bedroom 
candle from its accustomed place, I was about to 
wish the company good-night, when my hostess 
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glancing from her hana across her shoulder, asked have been rolaLcd of cate tlmfc have been taught to 
smilingly: ‘Well, how is Lucy, Mr Dalton?' ring a bell by hanging to the bull-rope ; and thia 
' Oh“ quite well,' I said, smiling in. return. anecdote is related by the illustrious Slick 

‘Lucy?' said the stranger, suddenly looking up of Slickvillo. Tt occurred suvorul times that his 
with a keen glance ; but 1, being in no humour to servant entered Urn library without having been 
libido Miss .Ryder’s usual banter, hastened up- summoned by his uuuitor, ami in all these cases the 
stairs, went to bod, and after an hour’s restless domeatic was quite sure ho luwl hoard Urn bidl. 
tossing slept, and dreamt that — Lucy had a woodm Great wonderment was caused by this, and, tho 
leg ! servant began to Ruspect that tlio .house was 

haunted. Lt was at length tioticed that mi all 

^ XT inystei'ious occasimis the cat entered witlr 

A. WORD R 0 1 XJSb. the servant. She was thereibro watched; and it 

Thougui many people have an antipathy to cats, was soon perceived that wlieu rIio found tho 
and consider them, treacherous and cruel, there library dour shut against lier, slio jumped ou 
are countless iirstances on record where puss has to the window-sill and thence aiu-aug at the 
shewn the most devoted and enduring atfection for bell. 

those who have kindly treated her. Nothing can Cats do not like being transplanted .from one 
be more unjust than to call a cat cruel, seeing place to another, as the following anecdote will 
that it merely seeks to provide itself with food shew. A family named Shukor lived at Bawley, 

I in the manner its instinct points out to it. in the county ot Salop, but had occasiuu to leave 
The artifices whicli it uses are the particular and to Nottingham. They of course removed 
[ instincts which the all-wise Creator has given it all their household goods, including a fine cat;, 

' in conformity with the purposes for which it w'as whicli. had been in tho family for years. Arriving 
' designed, Being destined to prey on a lively and at Nottingham tho cat slunvod signs of dissatin- 
active animal like the mouse, which posaesaos so faction with her new abodis, and after a, few days 
many means of escape, it is necessary that it disappeared. Shortly afterwards the cat walked 
should be artful. into the old house at Dawloy, to tho great surprise 

Puss is, however, not entirely friendless, but re- of the neighbours. As might be expected she wih 
ioices in many a staunch defender. Por iuatanco very footsore and lame. When it is considered 
Mias Isabel PTill writes ; ‘ Poor Pinkoy ! I can that the distance travelled on foot by the cat, from 

■ scarce write a word in pi’aise of one belonging Nottingham to Dawloy, is over seventy miles, the 
to thy Blanderecl sisterhood ; yet a few good ex- feat seems very wondorful. ^ Hundreds hocked to 
atnjdes embolden me to assert that I have rarely see the four-footed pedestrian, and large sums 
known any harm of cats who wore given a fair wore refused by the owner for the favourite, 
chance, though I own I have seldom piet with A family in Oallander had in their posseasion 
any that have enjoyed that advantage. Is it their a favourite Tom-cat, wdiich had on several occa- 

t fault that they are born, nearly without brains, aiona exhibited more than ordinary sagacity. Duo 
j though with all their senses about them, and of day Tom made olf with a piece of beef, and tlio 
a tender turn? Srqppose they only fawir on us servant, followed him cautiously, with tho inten- 
because we house and feed them, they have no tion of catching and administering to him a little 
nobler proofs of friendship with which to thank wholesome correction. To her amazement sIio 
US ; and if their very gratitude be adduced as a saw the cat go into a conrer of the yard in which 
crime, alas, poor pussies ! ' An anonymous writer she knew a rat-hole existed, and lay the beef 
says: ‘\Yo may learn some useful lessons from down by the side of it. Leaving tho beef there, 
cats, as indeed from all animals. In their noiseless puss hid himself a short distauccj off, and watched 
tread and stealthy movements wo are reminded until a rat made its appearance, Tom's tail tlieu 
of the frequent importance of secrecy and caution began to wag ; and jitst as the rut was moving 
prior to action ; wlrile their promptitude at the away with the bait, iie sprang u})Ou and killed it, 
right moment warns us on the other hand against This anecdote resembloH one which we relatovl 
the evils of irresolution and delay. The curiosity some time ago in these columns, 
with which they spy into nil places, and the A lady residing in Glasgow had a handsomo 
thorough smelling which any new object invari- cat sent to her from Edinbiirgh ; it was convoyed 
ably receives feom them, commends to us the to her in a clo.se basket in a carriage. Tlie animal 
pursuit of knowledge even under difUcultics. was carefully watched for two mouths; but having 
In.stances are frequent (I am happy to tell cat- hud a pair of young one,s at the end of tluat tisuc, 
haters, says the writer) of illustrious persons who she was left to her own discretion, which she very 
have been attached to the feline race, and of cats soon employed in disappearing with both la-r 
who have nrerited .such attachment. Mohammed kittens. The lady in Glasgow wrote to insr friend 
would seem to have been very fond of cats, for in Edinburgh deploring her loss, and tlie c;d, wuh 
it is said that he once cut off the sleeve of his sujipoaud to have found some new Immu. Afjouc 
robe rather than disturb his favourite while sleep- a lortnight however, after her dl.-iappimvaui'-o from 
'ing on ,it. ^ .Petrarch was so fond of his cat, that Glasgow, her well-known mow w';i.s heanl at, thu 
when it died he had it embalmed and placed in street door of her Edinburgh iiuntri;'.s,s ; aiul thero 
a niche in his apartment ; and people ought to she was with both htr JdMc-ns ; thaj very fut, nhs 

■ read^what Rousseau has to say about the feline very thin. It is clear tliat sho euuhl axny only 

„ one kitten at a time. The distance from G'lusgow 

In point of intelligence the cat has been often to Edinburgh is forty-four milo.^ ; so that if'ahft 
uufavoumbly compared with the dog ; and yet it brought one kitten part of tho way and then went 
can ‘ TO sheTO that puss is capable of much natural back for the other, and thus conveyed lliom 
abuifey; Thus Dr Smellie tmls of a cat that had alternately, she must have travelled one hundred 
learned to iift the latch of a 'door ; and other tales and twenty mile.s at least. She also must probably 
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liave journeyed only during the night, and mivst 
have resorted to many other precautions for the 
safety of her young. 

To lead ‘ a cat-and-dog-life’ means a good deal 
of scratching and hitiiig ; hut dogs and eats 
have been frerpiently known to get on very ami- 
ably. For instance there was a cat which had 
formed a warm attaclnncnt for a Newfoundland 
dog; she caressed him continually — advanced in 
all haste with her tail erect when ho camo home, 
and ruhhed her head against him, purring with 
delight, Wlicn her shaggy friend lay before the 
kitchen fire, puss used him as a bed, pulling up 
and settling his liair with her claws to make it 
comfortable. Her couch arranged to her liking, 
she composed herself quietly to sleep. The 
dog boro all this with patient placidity, turning 
liis head towards her during the operation, and 
sometimes gently licking her. 

Instances of attachment between animals of dis- 
similar liabits are endless, and those between puss 
and various creatures are certainly both curious 
and interesting. 

The, Booh of Qais (London : GrijUth and Farran), 
from which most of tho foregoing gossip has 
been taken, concludes by remarking upon an 
absurd idea prevalent among old-fashioned Scotch 
people — namely that cats suffocate infants by 
sucking their breath. This is declared to he 
unfounded and untrue, no baby having ever 
been so suffocated. It is impossible for a cat to 
suck a child’s breath, as the anatomical formation 
of the cat’s mouth would prevent it. No doubt 
in some remote country places, among the ignor- 
ant, a popular superstition to that effect may 
exist j hut when a child lias been found dead 
from suffocation, in many caso.s the cat may have 
lain on the infant’s mouth for tho sake of warmth, 
but with no murderous iuto.ut. It is best, there- 
fore, to exclude puss from sleeping apartments. 

■ There is a well-known hospital in Loudon for 
dogs ; and a lady of tho name of Been has estab- 
lished a sort of asylum for lost cats at Eottingdoan, 
near Brighton, in consequence of tho large number 
she saw lying dead on tho beach. But such kind 
friends are scarce, and pnssjr in her journey 
through life w'ill continue to find many dangers 
on the road ; not the least of which is when 
the poor creature is left to ‘find for itself’ when 
her thoughtless owners leave home for summer 
quarters. 




CHINESE DENTISTRY. 

In European countries the dread art of tho dentist 
is nowadays x>nictised rvith such skill and in- 
genuity, with the view of causing the least 
possible pain to suffering bumanity, th.at it w'ill 
not bo uninteresting — albeit the subject is a some- 
what grim one —to contrast with it the more 
clumsy methods iu vogue among tho Chinese; 
and with this end wo abridge the following notes 
from an, instructive article in the Ohma Meview, 
a periodical published every two months at Hong- 
kong, aiid frequently affording much valuable 
information respecting the Celestial Empire. 

It is well known that the Chinese attribute 
toothache to tho gnawing of worms, and that their 
dentiste profess to take those worms from decayed 
teeth. ^ But Imw they performed this trick, and 
so artfully concealed it ,m the hurry of daily busi- 


ness, was a secret only recently solved by a Euro- 
pean, ini^uirer. After some difficulty and delicate 
negotiation, an intelligent-looking native practi- 
tioner was induced to hand over the implements of 
his trade together with a number of the worms, 
and to give instructions in the method of pro- 
cedure. 

When a patient with toothache applies for 
relie, f, if the' tooth is solidly fixed in the socket, 
the gum is separated from it with sharp instru- 
ments and made to bleed. During this operation 
the cheek is held on one side by a bamboo spatula, 
both ends of which are alike, and on the end held 
in the hand some minute worms are concealed under 
thin paper pasted to the spatula. When all is 
ready, this is adroitly turned and inserted in the 
mouth, and the paper becoming moistened is very 
easily torn with the sharp instrument used for cut- 
ting tho gums ; the worms mix with the saliva, 
and the dentist of course picks them out with 
a pair of forcepis. The patient having ocular 
demonstration that the cause of the disease lias 
been removed, has good reason to expect relief, 
which in many cases would naturally follow the 
bleeding of the gum. When the pain returns, the 
same operation is performed over again, and a 
fresh supply of worms fully accounts for the 
recurring trouble. 

These worms are manufactured iu quantities to 
suit the trade, aud they are very cleverly done ; 
still, to carry out the delusion fully, the dentists 
are obliged to keep on hand a few "live worms to 
shew their patients, explaining that most of those 
taken from the tooth are killed either by a powder 
which is often applied, or by the process of remov- 
ing them with the force]>s. The jn'actice just 
described, it may be added, is resorted to when 
the tooth is firmly set in the jaw. 

The painless extraction of teeth is supposed to 
bo accomplished by the application of a powder to 
the gum, which is said to loosen the tooth so that 
it may be removed after a little time with the 
thumb and forefinger. This powder however, 
like the other, is useless, and only applied to 
deceive the patient. Indeed, unless a tooth is 
loose the Chinese liave no means of removing 
it ; they do use a pair of forceps, bat these are 
itseless except with a loose tooth, and when 
employed they have, to be concealed in a cloth, 
because patients are taught that no instruments 
are used. Another of the Chinese dentist’s stock- 
in-trade is a flat piece of iron with a hole at one 
end of it, which he uses to hook on to tho end of 
tho canine teeth Avhen they are irregular, remov- 
ing them by a svxdden upward jerk. 

Wlxen a tooth is not snifidently loosened to 
drop out or be pushed out by the tongue, a little 
folded or twisted piece of paper is .sometimes used, 
one end of which is .so adjusted in the mouth that 
when the patient closes his teeth, which he is 
directed to do, tho loose tootli bites upon it, and 
the operator then gives the paper a quick pull, 
and so removes tho tooth. 

An operation on a canine tooth is thus described. 
The dentist first applied powder, and then took 
up a piece of cloth in which was concealed a fiat 
iron instrument of tho kind mentioned above ; 
this he kept iu his right hand, and in his left he 
held, wrapped up in paper, a ilattcmed lump of 
wax, which is called * toothaclie plaster,’ and is 
believed to have in it some charm or power to 
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loosen teeth. After tho powder had done^ its | 
supposed work, the dentist struck the patient ■ 
several slight Idows with his loft hand in quick 
snccoRsiou on the cheek just behind the region of 
the tooth to ho removed by the plaster. ^ This was 
done to divert the attention of the patient, while 
the operator with his other hand appeared to he 
nibbing the gum with the piece of cloth, but 
was in reality iul]usting tho instrunieut on tlie 
tooth. Then, with a quick, jerk upward and out- 
ward, he partly dragged the tooth from the, socket, 
the upward jerk being so quickly and adroitly 
managed as to give the appcoi’anco of an accidental 
catch on the tooth, or a Jmaty movement of the 
hand as the dentist steptped hurriedly back to get 
some more tooth aclie pilaster. The same operation 
■was then performed over again, and tlie tooth 
came out. 

The insertion of artificial teeth was practised 
in China for ages before it -urns introduced into 
Europe, and has certainly one groat recommenda- 
tion, namely cheapness. The material used is bone 
or ivory, aiul tho tooth having been sawn and filed 
into the proper shape, is fastened to the adjoining 
teeth by copper wire or catgut string. If two or 
more teeth are required, they aro made in one 
piece ; and a hole being drilled through the entire 
length, a double string or wire is jiassed through 
it and is looped over the natural tooth at one end 
and tied to tho teeth at the other. This work, 
though rude in tho extreme, looks bolter than the 
absence of teeth, and is of some use in mastication. 
The cost of a single artificial tooth is commonly 
from twopenco-lialfpenny to fivepieuce, and the 
charge for half-a-dozen from one shilling and 
threepence to two shillings. Even at these low 
rates Chinese dentists are said to do a thriving 
trade ; and if this bo the case, wo should say that 
all things considered, their fellow-countrymen 
must be a very long-sutferiqg race indeed. 


of the features of tho first warrior and general 
of the ago. The portrait has soruowhat the appoar- 
nuco of an enamel puiuling ; tho figure, being of 
a whitish-gray sub-stunce, mirruumlml by a dark- 
brenvn ground. As it was cunjectured lliut in all 
probability the impression of the figure might 
penetrate ’deep into the stone, it was slit up nearly 
through tho cinilre, when the figures Nos. Two and 
Three were displayed on each sidi* of the (‘xposed 
Hurfuees; and it ivill not votjuire a very active, 
fancy to discover in Llie.se the face and lineaments 
of a monarch cmlearwl to tlu* Uritish ualion, 
Thc.se two likone.ssea have actually been recognised 
and pointed out by ditferont individuals who had 
no pirevious knowledge that such a similarity had 
before been discovered ; tims affurding a test of 
the truth of the general resemblance. .At the 
time that these likenesses were lir.st discovered — 
about five years ago — it was looked on as it cnriou.s 
coincidence that the monarch or his Prime kl'inister 
should be found depicted on one si one by the 
baud of uatuYO, and by a process which, even with 
all the aids of modern chemistry, wo .fear we have 
but imperfectly conjectured ami endeavoured to 
explain to our roader.s. .h’Unt is not the only 
fiulistance which is found to contain animal and 
vegetable matter within its noikilea. (Small por- 
tion.s of »ioaH-})lants, cryptogamiu, are fr(,!([uonlly 
found, beautifully preservisl, in llie rock-crystal, 
topaz, and agate, with all the minute lineaments 
of their o.riginal structure. Tlus affords anothor 
proof of tho fact that such crystals must have been 
iu a fluid state, without any gnmt increase of 
temperature, at tho period when they assumed 
their solid form. Many of these stones aa wtdl us 
jaspers contain figures a.sauming tho forrms of vege,« 
tation, being iu reality merely ancidoulal nd- 
mixturcs of various metallic substauco.s, which in 
crystulllsiug thus asButno the a])pi'‘.avauc(‘. of leaves 
and stems of plants. Of this kind are tlun iMocha- 
stone, arborescent jasper, land.scapo marble, &c..' 




POETRAITS AND PICTUIllSS IN PLINT3. 

In connection with this curious subject, a corre- 
spoiulent of Land and Water writes : ‘The fri|ctiire 
of flint nodules ii.sually presents a dark opaque 
ground clouded with whitish and dark-gray spots 
and patche.s. Some of the, so often assiuno veiy 
fantastic imitations of figures of men and animals. 
In the British Museum is an agate on wliich i.s 
portrayed a very accurate likeness of the poet 
Chaucer; and during the Trench Eevolution, imme- 
diately afler the king was lieheaded, a very 
remarkable portrait of this unfortunate monarcli 
was discovered distinctly marked on a piece of 
Labrador spar. So accurate was the likeness, and 
so curious was thi,s coincidence reckoned at the 
time, that a very large sum of money was obtained 
for it ; and fac-similes were engraved from it and 
■worn as rings by the loyal inhabitants of Europe. 
In the annexed engravings ivo have given a lac- 
smile of three remarkable portraits found in. a 
Dint nodule, which may be seen iu the musenm 
of Mr Koherfc Frazer, jeweller, 17 South St 
Andrew Street, Edinburgh. This ma.s 3 of flint, 
weighing about sixteen ounces, was picked up by 
niera accident on the Kent Koad, near Loudon. 
■On breaking off a small piece of it, the profile 
Ko. One -was discovered on tho surface of tho 
fracture, and immediately recognised as bearing a 
tery striking resemblance to the general contour 


A LOTEirS SO¥(!. 

I worm) not live without iliy lovo 
For aught ou huid, or Rca ; 

I couhl not live without tiiy love — 
lie Iruv, tlion, lovo, to mo. 

I3o coy, 1)0 cold, 1)0 cracl loo, 

Or might lull fahso, my cjiivon ; 

l^lo plaint my joyous liji-s will make, 

So thou art true, I ween. 

How dark, how i1re<w, this world would he, 
If thou wort lost, my own ; 

Ho charm for mo, then, thorn could be 
In quRst, or gngo, or crown. 

Hor pensive moon, nor great glad sun 
(Jould clicer my hapless heart. 

Bo true, then, love ; assure nui, naught, 
But Death, shall make u.s part. 

Bo tnift, aiul then this life will be 
A race, or joust, iu fine, 

la which tho viciur’s ,str<-nglh and irvizei 
Will evermore ho niine. 

Be true, for then our live.-) will ho 
One deep aurpaHHing dream, 

In which all nliance, all iiul, .-ill Umo, 

One sparkling enj) will seoni, 


X’mtcd and I’uhlishcd by & JL. Oh.smuv.iw, 47 I’atcr- 
nostor Dow, LoNDUN, and tWP lligli atrcct, ItolNJU/uuii. 


m^kis Reserved, 
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^ Loiidon nmrket, and which have been 

MEMORIALS Oh WALTER bCOTT. eminently successful. Of course, the Club visited 
Tiik Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club is more than these wonderful Vineries — wonderful for being 
its name imports. It is an association of gentle- placed in the midst of so wild and hilly a country, 
men of varied tastes and acquirement.^, who are After .satisfying their curiosity, the Club passed 
as much concerned in exploring matters of archm- southAvards down the gorge to the Tweed, whore 
ological and literary interest in their neigh- amidst woods on a high bank, on the further side 
bourhood a.s in taking note of objects in natural of the river, stands Ashestiel At thi.s point, 
hi.story. Not confining themselves to discussions about six mile.s below Imierleithcn, the Tweed is 
and the reading of papers, the member.^ set seen flowing pellucidly between green banks, with 
apart a day for excursions, in which little in heathery and pastoral hills rising to a eonsiderahle 
tlie^ way of scientilic or historical inquiry comes height on each side. At the ruined' tower of 
amiss to them, in tlio counties along the lower Elibank, a short way up the river from Ashestiol, 
valley of the Tweed — a di.striot known to be famed the scene is grand in its solitude and beauty. The 
for song and deeds of arms, for ruins of old castles only incongruous objects in the landscape are 
and abbeys, and above all for being the country the iron railway bridges that span the rh’-er, and 
of Walter Scott, Wo wish there were more pro- Avliich, Avithout exaggeration, might be described- 
vincial associations of this kind. In usofulne.ss, as the perfection of ugline.ss. 
they greatly excel the annual gatherings devoted In the curly part of last century, Aisliestiel 
to little else than purposes of friendly intercounso came by purchase into pos, session of William 
and conviviality. Perhaps avo may some day Russell, Avhose grandson, Colonel William Russell, 
offer a specimen of the ingenious papers contained married a daugliter of Dr John Rutherford, another 
in the Transactions of this very commendable of whose daughters aa-'os the mother of VYalter 
Berwickshire Club. Meanwhile, avo have to speak Scott. Colonel Russell Avas succeeded in the 
of something quite as interesting. estate Ijy his son. General Sir James Rnssell, Avho 

Cue day at the end of September of the present died in 18J59 ; and the property is noAv held by his 
year, about thirty members of the Club met at daughter, Miss Russell. Scott occupied the house 
Galashiels, Avith the view of proceeding by Avay of Avhile his cousin General Russell Avas absent in 
Torwoodloe and Clovenfords to A.shestie], memor- India. Here, he finished the ‘ Lay of the Last 
able as having been the residence of Scott and his Minstrel,’ and composed ‘ ]\Iarmion,’ and the ‘Lady 
family from 1804 to 1812. Clovenfords, Avhich lies of the Lake,’ besides executing nmeh other literary 
in a kind^of hollow in the hilLs, is a .small village, Avork. Though somoAvhat changed, the house and 
Avitit an inn, Avhich within our recollection Avas a grounds sheAV several interesting memorials of 
posting-honse in going .soutluvards, and is alluded Scott. For what folloAva, Ave are indebted to an 
to by WordsAVorth in his ‘ Yarrow UnAusitod;’ account in the Bonkr Advertiser, evidently Avritfcen 

V j f , by the Editor of that tastefully conducted ncAvs- 

iinu wiiun AA'fl camu to OioA'onf()rd.s, ^ •' 

Then said my Aviuaome marrow ; i. i i -i 

' Whate’er betide, we ’ll turn a.sido, proceeding to the house, the party paid 

And see the Braes of YarroAv.’ a visit to the « Shirra’s Ivnowe,” a knoll above 

Glenkinnon Burn, covered with a grove* of a.sh 
Since WordsAVorth’s time, great changes have and birch, where i.s a turf seat Avhich was a 
occurred. The post-road is supersuiled by a rail- lavourite haunt of tlie poet in his contemplative 
Avaj", and Clovenfords is now noted for e,xtensive moods. Returning thence, the party proceeded to 
Vineries, c.stabli.shcd by the enterprise of Mr the house, to the interior of Avlucli it avus Miss 
Thomson, a skilled gardener, for raising grapes Bussell’s desire they should have accu.ss. It ha.s 
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been lot during the summer to Dr Matthews 
Duncan of London, and as he had not yet vacated 
it, it was felt that the members of the Clul) could 
not -with propriety intrude upon his privacy. 
But with the utmost courtesy and kindly con- 
sideration, Dr Duncan would not hear of Miss 
Bussell’s arrangements being departed from ; and 
accordingly the party, guided by himself, were 
favoured with an inspection of the chief apart- 
ments in the house which were occupied by Scott. 
The most attractive of these was the rooin, still 
fitted up as a library and armoury, in which he 
studied and wrote. It is a small room, lighted 
by one small window, the sill of which, four or 
five feet in depth, and representing the thickness 
of the wall, was covered with green baize, and 
used by him as a desk. The window looks out to 
the Tweed and the hills beyond. But the object 
■which moat appealed to the feelings of vcuoration 
and respect for the departed, was Scott’s favourite 
chair, which still stands here. It is a low, deep 
chair of peculiar conetruotion, and singularly 
comfortabla In this chair Scott is said to have 
sat much ; and when on his death-bed, it was 
brought by his special desire to Abbotsford, that 
he might again rep{)se in it his worn-out frame. 
In this chair, said Dr Duncan, ho breathed his 
last; and after his death it was again brought 
back to the place which hud soon him in by far 
the best and happiest period of his life. With a, 
kind of solemn gratification, the several members 
of the party sat themselves in the chair, associated 
as it was with the brightest and saddest moments 
in the career* of him who at this time engrossed 
thdr every feeling and thought. 

‘After visiting the dining and dravring rooms, 
and seeing many interesting portraits connected 
with the family, the party proceeded to thci river- ' 
side to visit another of Scott’s favourite haunts, ' 
On the way thither, the forester pointed out the 
old road to and from the ford in tire river, which 
in Scott’s time did duty for passengers, instead of 
the bridge since built half a mile farther down. 
At one time a large stone, called the “Biding 
Stone,” stood at the entrance to this ford, but is 
now either removed or silted up. It acted as a 
kind of hydrometer in a rough way ; for it was a 
■maxim that when this stone was covered with 
water, it was dangerous for a horseman to attempt 
the passage of the river. The sight of this ford 
,T)rought vividly back many of Scsott’s anecdotes 
of it, and especially of the domestic iucouveniences 
which resulted from a kitchen grate on its way 
to A^heetiel having been overturned in the ford, 
and reinaining there for weeks as a kind of horse- 
trap, and regarding which Scott itsed to crack 
many a joke at his good lady^s expense, A short 
distance from this, along the haugh, stands a 
■Splendid old oak-tree, beneath which Scott was 
food of sitting. It is about twelve feet in girth, 

' . and its branches spread out to a- great distance in 
a fashion beautifully, horizontal, It stands about 
twelve yards froih. the; river’s edge, yet its outer 


boughs hang tlufit- exlnuuilitis over the wuUu’, nud 
altogether it eovtii-s a siku'.o. of grouml about 
seventy yards in ciivumfi'riitjoo. ft is a Jlno old 
true, and its busby foliage stnniusl ovum more 
beautiful iVoiu tbo touclu's of ydlow ■U'blcU now 
mingled witli its green. 

* Leaving the. old oak-in>e in tlu' haugb, tbo com- 
pany of Naturalists neAt jiroeiM.'iled to tlu; Ijuryiiig- 
placo of the Russelh of AMlmstieh wliieh ishsilu- 
ated in the midst of Ihe woods-™ a small fepiaro 
inclosure, to wliose walls the ivy clings wnth all 
the tenacity <if lixed posseKstnu. Afte.v paying a 
somewhat imrrie.d visit to the fine, old-fashionetl 
garden on the estate, the comj)any got once more 
seated, and drove to Fernileo iuul Yuir, The 
party kept tlie south side of the Tweed to Gaddon- 
foot, when they crossed at the bridge there, and 
held straight down to the old road leailing up to the 
ruined house of Fernileo — a ])lace ever interest- 
ing as the abode, of hlrs Coidcburn in, her youthful 
years, and where she i.s said to have w'rittoix tho 
exfiuisite version of the “ Flowers of the Forest,” 
beginning.™- 

I’ve seen the smiling of Fortune bflgxnllng. 

Tn passing downwards, however, the. c.oinpany did 
not fail to take note td the pleasant litl.le Hc.hool 
mid school-house at {.hddonfoid, as also the beau- 
tifully Bituiitcd clmrcli and ,mim.^o erected there. 
Leaving tlie conveyances to meet tiuiiu at a point 
on the road fartlicr down, the most of the com- 
nauy proceeded to eliiub the brae leailing to Old 
Fernileo. It is a plain bttiMi».£ ..pf 

entirely etivSIdpcd in perhaps the densest growth! 
of ivy the company ever looked upon. The 
wonder is that its weight does not drag the old 
walls to the ground The house, which has been 
long uninhabited, formerly belonged to a bmneh 
of the Biitlmrfords, afterwards passing, towards 
the end of last century, with the estate, into 
the hamls of the Pringles of OUfton and .Ikining, 
to whom they still belong. Alicia (or Ali-son.) 
Butherford, afterwards Mrs Oockbiirn, was born 
here about 1713, and it is said composed the song 
willed), has immortalised her name m consetjuanco 
of the death of a young gentlcmair to whom she 
was affianced and fondly attached. As she married 
Patrick Gocklmm in 1731, the song must, if the 
, above tradition bo correct, have been written 
I when slio was only seventeen or eighteen yearn of 
age. The room-d-a slight recess in a projecting 
turret at the south-west angle of the building, nml 
lighted by a small window — in which she is said 
to have coinpo.sed the .song, is still pointed out ; 
and £is appropriate to the occasion, a portion of 
the company assembled in the interior of the .ruin, 
directly under the room .specified, and one fif them 
sung averse of it. With this plctwing tvUnUe of 
devotion to the spirit of the dead, tlie comjiauy 
took its departure, noticing, as they d(!seen(lud tlm 
hill in front, the remains of the ohltcmced gai'di'u 
or orchard of tho house, as also an aucient .stone- 
built curlin^pond still existing in the wood bolow 
the house. Rejoining the conveyancu.s at “ Robin’.s 
Nest,” that quondam ,famou.s resort of Edinburgh 
anglers, the road was now taken, under tlie 
soitened brightue.s3 of the wostoring buu, for the 
residence of the “long-descended lord” of Yair, 
hy_ whom the party was courteously rccoivtal 
With Yair, the sight-seeing of tho day was in a 
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sense closed, and the road was taken homewarda, , amiable old fellow came in a sense to apprehend 
At the Eink, attention w'as drawn to the British what issues were concerned in my hopes of prefer- 
camp and other traces of the Catrail on the hill ; ment in the office of Steel, Mint, and Company, 
and a little afterwards, the woods and house of Throughout, his manner was marked by a charm> 
Abbotsford came into view, and had their due ing' degree of interest and sympathy, and nothing 
meed of attention and approbation. Galashiels was occurred that could alarm ray sensitiveness, 
reached at a quarter to four o’clock.’ I wished Mr Clayton — such I understood was 

: his name— good-bye when the hour approached 

THE EOMANCE OP A CITY CLEEK. foi? going to church. At the villa I was first 

welcomed by Ponto, a large black retriever, 
IN FOim onAPTNRS. Lucy’s staunch friend ; next by the fussy little 

CHAPrEE II.—THK VILLAGE cnuECEc. cditoi ; and lastly by Lucy and Lizzie Monks, who 

declared themselves almost ready; they had only 
The White Hart was as snug and old-fashioned to put on their hats and get their Prayer-books, 
as a village inn ought to be, albeit it was somewhat So I waited patiently for a space of twenty 
out of repair. My bedroom window was directly minutes, chatting pleasantly meanwhile with Mr 
over the covered porch on the front of which was Monks, till at length the girls, fully equipped, 
perched the ‘hart couchant,’ which stress of their appearance. We at once set out to- 

weatta had — d f»m original ^d yi- 

ficant cotait to a delioate lavondor. I bad to much shorter route to church thin by the 

a view ot the Ettle rambling street, and could, by turnpike. Beaching a stile between two fields 
opening the sash and craning to a small extent, from which the road could he seen winding below 
obtain a view of Kose Villa— a feat which, of in the hollow, wo saw scattered groups of country 
course I foolishly performed before completing people hastening on the same errand as ourselves ; 
my toilet on the morning after my arrival at while here and there a carriage or dog«cart dashed 
Dartbridge along, raising clouds of dust. 

't-r. v t .VI ‘ Thei'e is Miss Ryder’s macHno lust leaving the 
Despite my knowledge ol the eaxly habits which Lizzie, who had posted herself on the 

Miss Ryder insisted upon, I was scarcely prepared, stile. ‘ If I didn’t know the pony, 

on entering the hreakfast-parlour a little later p ehouM know the turn-out anywhere by that 
to find my fellow-traveller seated there calmly bow of red velvet in the old-fashioned bonnet.’ 
employed in letter-writing. He received me with ‘But who is that with herl’ wondered Lucy, 
some ceremony however, requesting mo to excuse shading her eyes and watching the progress of the 
him, as his lottfsra were of some importance, I vehicle intently. ‘It cannot be the brewer, 
took up a book and read quietly until ho had for is in the north; and Mr Webb and she are 
^mptodhic taclc .and made room tor the £ pLS Wr^Lout."^ 

out of the monung meal, which was m a very short j smiled as I listened to this imiocciit bit of 
time upon the table. Whereupon the old gentle- village gossip ; but my own observation liad con- 
man proceeded to do the honours with courtesy vinced me that the other occupant of the dog-cart 
and dexterity. I now took leisurely observation was my mysterious friend ]\Ir Clayton. Roquest- 
of his bronzed weather-beaten face, and was much ing the girls to descend from their point of van- 
impressed with the kindliness and benevolence of fage, we now stepped briskly forward; but ere 
its expression irrepressiblo Lizzie said: ‘0 Mr Dalton, 

Breakfast oVer. ha wheotad his chair to the open 31““ ““Jly 
window—- on a stand in front of which bloomed Miss Mohks, your humble servant is 

Miss Ryder’s ffivourite geraniums— inviting me |here ; and there is what remains of an 

to follow his example. Nothing loath, I acceded eccentric elderly gentleman staying there. ; and 
with as good an imitation of his old-fashioned in point of fact, to the best of my belief it is that 

f olitoness as my Cockney training would admit, venerable remnant who sits beside Miss Ryder 
laving ascertained that I did not object to at this moment.’ 
tobacco, he filled and lighted a capacious meer- ‘Don’t tease, Frank !’ quoth Lucy with a pinch 
schaum, putting vigorously at which he began and a glance that nipped my quizzical humour, 
a conversation on general topics. Gradually as Sir Boyle Roche would have said, in the bud. 
however, ho veered towards our adventure at Thus enjoined, I narrated what I know of my 
the station, and ultimately questioned me, in, a strange acquaintance. Lizzie laughed merrily as 
friendly way, upon tho nature of my coniicc- I went on. 

tion with Dartbrulgo ; so that before I had ‘Now,’ she said, ‘if I did not know Miss Ryder 
time to reflect, he had succeeded in drawing from better, I should say she was setting her cap at the 
me a pretty candid account of my position, pro- old man. 1 am amused and surprised as it is 
spects, and small ambitions. I had oJ’tcii prided at her shewing such favour to a_ stranger ; but 

myself upon not being easily ‘drawn,’ as wliat no doubt it is on account of his misfortune,’ 

Tjondoner does not 1 but the absence of any con- And the little brunette looked grave, 
ceivable purpose on. tho part of my vis-d-ms, and Wo reached the church in good time and took 
tho grutilyiiig paternal style ho had assumed our accustomed seats. We had not been mmiy 
towards me, had eomohow led me to place my minutes seated, when tho eyes of the congregation 

lioart, as it were, upon my sleeve ; not that I wtw? were focussed upon my old frieiul, the noise of 

gushingly (‘omuiuniciitivo, or that a syllable with who, sc iron-shod stump, as he followed M’i.s.s Ryder 
reierence to Inicy escaped me j nevertheless the up the aishs, had attracted universal attouLiou. 
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I imAlit inoraliaed upon the weak-minded 
cinioaity of the villagers, had I not found my own 
gaze, as well as those of niy Mr companions, 
fixed upon the new arrivals. The old man reve- 
ronily bent his head to the desk for some time, 
and wiicu he raised it, there was a quiet child- 
like serenity upon it which the innrlcs of time 
could not {'onceul, I now^felt myself unahlo to 
witlidmw my eyes from his irough old visage, a 
strange sense of familiarity witlrit beginning to 
iiujmiss me. I tried at lirat to conBicier this a 
result of tlie amused interest with which I Inid 
previously observed him ; hut that calm uu- 
consciouB look had un(|uesLiouahly some older 
and closer association in iny mind. I often 
think now that in the first vividness of this con- 
viction I should soon have discovered its origin ; 
but the vicar at that moment entered the church, 
and the service commenced. 

We returned by the old path across the 
fields. I had engaged to dine at the villa, and felt 
happy that it was so, since learning that Lucy’s 
departure bad been fixed. After dinner Lucy and 
I were considerately left to ourselves. Talking 
much and long of our approaching separation, the 
spirits of botli naturally clouded by tho prospect, 

I cheered her as much as I could hy reminding 
her of my purpose to work indefatigahly ; and our 
more serious conversation was relieved by xdeasaut 
chat about village incidents, amongst others the 
advent of Mr Clayton. My mind at this point 
reverted to the singular impression which Inul so 
alTected me in church, and I was on the point of 
communicating it to Lucy, whou, on lifting my 
eyes to her face, the phenomenon was explained by 
my observing there the same expression, modifietl 
by youth, which I had observed in the old man’s 
face. I smiled at the simplicity of what had 
before appeared an enigma, and in this vein told ’ 
Lucy of the drcuraatauce, 

we took tea with Mr Monks and I/izzie in the 
pretty arbour in the garden behind the house, 
our friends vying with each other to make what 
promised to be my last visit but one to Dartbriclge 
as agreeable as possible. At last the time came 
when parting was inevitable. The girls accom- 
panied me to the station. Wo first looked in 
upon Miss Ryder to say good-bye, when I received 
the not unfrecpient commission of posting letters 
on my arrival in the City, no mail leaving tho 
village between Saturday and Monday afternoons. 
Those now intrusted to me she said belonged 
to her guest of the wooden leg, and were both 
marked ‘Immediate.’ Promising fo fulfil her wishes 
as usual, and with mutually hearty good wishes, 
I left the WKita Kart for the station, with Lucy 
and Lizzie accompanying me. On our way we 

t aid another flying visit to the Dobsons. Poor 
leorge looked radiant when Lizzie appeared ; 
and I afterwards whispered to Lucy that I fancied 
tho lively little coquette was not quite so indif- 
ferent to his manly affection as she professed. 
My convoy was now increased by Peggy and 
Oeorge, both of whom no doubt considered the 
friendly task of seeing me off well requited by 
certain facilities which it afforded themselves. 
•The familiar platform at last witnessed our 
several adieus, and I was once more on my way 
to London, 

- Beaching Fenchurch Street, I proceeded to the 
neatest post-office to deposit, Mr Clayton’s letters. 


X huliovo it is qiiito an imiocoiifc instinct rather 
than any curinsHy wliu'b induces cme to glance 
at the supeu'seriptum. of letters intrusted to 
them before cinnuiitting tlieni to tlic oiricial box, 
Anybow, I was altogether unconscious of sinisttu* 
motive in muling tlio nddreasos of those f tlieu 
held in my hands, and would doubtless hava; 
forgoltoii the fact, had, one of tlieso md arrested 
my attention ralber startrmgly. To jny amaze- 
ment it wa.s dire(’t(‘d to Lueyb Rtep-niother--* Mum 
WA umiNf, II Cliesney Place, Brighton.’ I hurrlcally 
loideed at tho other, to see whetiier it might throw 
any light upon the stranger’s (unmeetkm w,ii;'h 
Lucy’s relative, but only to find that it was 
intended for n well-known iinu of solicitors in Old 
Jewry. I again gazed at the first letter, and, con- 
fused with conjecture, dropped them both into 
the box. Many hours ere I slept did I spend in 
attempting to divine the probable nature of the 
old gentleman’s business with Mrs Warren — fruit- 
lessly of ccnirso. I. went to sleep over the task, 
and amid other thought.^ the subject was- almost 
forgotten on the morrow, 

CltAl'TUn IIT.— LOVE OVJ3B A, UBUOKn:, 

So my little schema of self-denial was rendered 
abortive by Lucy’s recall to Brighton. For several 
days I am al’ra'id the thought of her going away 
made me mope in rather an unheroic manner. I 
spent my evenings in concocting ab8ur,d Jittic notes 
destined for Fetter Lano, finding a specious relief 
and real aggravation of my misery in committing 
these inanities to paper. It was not until I caught 
myself iu the throes of ^ composing ‘ An Ode to 
Melancholy ’ in true egotistical .fashion, that T per- 
ceived my case to bo a bad one, and forthwith set 
about striving for a healthier frame of mind. This 
is admittedly a task more easy to take up than 
to accomplish ; but I bedieve I hit upon the like- 
liest method of doing so by placing before nm once 
more the duty of working with all my might both 
in the office and at my private studies, I aucovd- 
inAy worked for Steel, Flint, and Company with 
redoubled vigour ; and instead of sluny-.shany tug 
over pink-tinted note-paper, spent my evenings 
with my German text-books anu dictioiuiry. 

Under this more sensible condition of tliinga tho 
week once more drew to a close. On Friday even- 
ing as I was about to leave o if work, I was surprised 
by a request from Mr Steel to step into his private 
room. I did so with considerable perturbation ; 
but before my ideas hud time to shape themselves, 
my employer in the most urbane manner aslce.d, 
mo to , be seated, and proceeded to express his 
great satisfaction with my industry and zeal. My 
mind was naturally redievod. I attempted to 
make a fitting reply j \vlion ho again tlirew me 
into confusion by the, to me, astounding offer uf 
a more responsible position at a .salary of two 
hundred a year. I stammered a few buuo words 
of acceptance and thanks ; but it apiieariul my 

f ood fortune was not yet exhausled, for iMr Flint 
anding me a cheque, .said with a bland smile : 
‘ Mr Dalton, I quite endoive wliat my partner hits 
just said, and am ghid to give you a small mark 
of my esteem. You have not had a holiday 
this sumip^er, so you may consider yourself sit 
liberty for a fortnight, beginning tbia day weidf. 
This twenty pounds will, I trust, help to malco 
your time puss more pleasantly,’ 


THE EOMAHOE OF A CITY CLEEK. 


I slmll liot attempt to describe my feelings that theme, the address on Mr Clayton's letter, which 
evening as I strode towards Lorriraore Square, had so impressed me when posting it, recurred to 
On reaching my lodgings, my first impulse, after my mind with such suddenness, that I asked with 
a hasty tea, was to write an account of the change unconscious absurdity; ‘Lucy, do you know any 
ill my prospects to Lucy. It seemed to me as man with a wooden leg?' 
though we could now defy fate. The future assumed ' Frank ! ' quoth Lucy. 

the most roseate of aspects through the medium I then hastened to explain my meaning, dwell- . 

of my sudden preferment. There was a minor ' ing upon the strange coincidence, and inquiring 
but palpablcs pleasure, too, in view of my holiday, eagerly whether, she had any relative answering 
which would enable me to gratify the twofold Mr Clayton’s description, 

wish of seeing Lucy a week earlier than I had ‘ I have no relatives alive,’ answered Lucy at 

expected, and of taking part in the great annual length, after marvelling woman-like at the incident ; 
cricket-match between a scratch City team and ‘ and I never heard my step-mother refer to any 
an Eleven of the Dartbridge Club ; got up-— of hers, I don’t know any of my own mother’s 
doubtless with an eye to business— -under the friends ; and never saw my father’s only brother, 
auspices of Miss Ryder, who was killed, I understand, during the Mutiny 

I was in all the ecstasy which these thoughts in India.’ 
induced, when the postman’s rat-tat sounded The matter was dropped on Lucy reminding me 
through the house. A knock at my door ; and in that her accounts ivere not yet balanced. I of 
answer to my ‘ Come in,’ it opened, and tbe grimy course volunteered to assist her ; and we two City 
young damsel from the area floor handed me the clerks worked together iar into that sultry summer 
following letter in Lucy’s handwriting: night adjusting the monetary coixcerns of the Oil- 

‘Dkarest Frank — I Just send a lino to say ma7i’s Qariettc. We had not been long at our 
that my step-mother has written to request mo to joint task when Miss Lizzie made her appear- 
go home at o?tce, saying she is very poorly. She ance, bringing her work with her. Then, while 
writes herself, so I do not believe she can be mry my ailianced and I were deep in debits and 
ill. But what can I do ? Mr Monks says I had credits, invoices and per contras, that amiable 
better go to-mionow ; and I am staying here to- young persoir plied her needle in silence, the huge 
niglR- to finish up some work before going* Lizzie tabby whicli had followed her into the office 
is with me, and is going to take my place until purring softly in her lap. These are secrets, ye 
her father can get another clerk, (Jim you call oilmen, yet withdraw not your subscriptions ! To 
at tlio ollioe to-night to say good-bye, darling 1 me your trumpery little journal will ever have 
— Your own Ltruv,’ an unsurpassable interest, and my most liberal 

Here was a damper to my over-heated hopes advertisements bo accorded to its shabby columns. 
The short period which I hud expected Lucy still Somewhere in the small-hours my Lucy and I 
to spend Lonclou was ruthlessly cur tailed, uu<l completed your honourable Society’s statonumt of 
the unhappiness which her stay at Brighton must affairs; and while Lizzie Monks stroked the staff- 
entail was about to begin. • cat in iiurocent oblivion, we kissed and sbed tears 

I reached the Ga:xtto office about nine o’clock at parting just as genuinely as any other foolish 
to find Lucy alone, engro.ssed with her ledger. It young couple who are aof. City clerks. . 
was the dingiest of editorial rooms, though well I heard from Lucy on the [Monday after her 
furnished. The gas jets were covered by huge departure, in a sweet affectionate note, but eontain- 
groun shades, which placed every other article iu ing no reference to family mattors. My employers' 
shadow except tlio tahlc. Lucy had not heard me during the remainder of the week treated me with 
enter, and for a short tinie I watched her intently marked respect, and my fellow-clerks took their 
as she pored over the figures pen in hand. The cue from their principals. My improved prospects 
situiition had perhaps as little of the conventional would under other circumstances have afforded 
elements of romance as well might be ; but that, me the keenest pleasure ; as it was I was rest- 
I say, is matter of opinion. To my idea, there less and depressed. I was surprised and annoyed 
Could be no more iutcrcsting picture than that too at not receiving another letter from Lucy, 
slight figure clad in some material of a grayish My promise to form one of the London Eleven 
tint, the slender waist clasped by a simpie dark could not on any reasonable pretext be witlulrawn, 
ribbon, tbe shapely head with its plainly arrange-d so I prepared with resignation to fulfil my engage- 
masses of brown hair, bent gracefully over the ment to play at Dartbridge on Saturday, 
folio, the iresh girlish face shaded by its j)Osition, 

the little hand deftly wielding the pen. Tir -nrTi- wt-tviTT 

Our greeting at length was all that it should CHAr-riSR iv.-tiik cRiCKEi-MAiofi. 

have been under the circumstances. I soon saw There is no keener sportsman hi the wnrid than 
how much laicy endured at the thought of part- the Cockney, theoretically. His love of excite- 
ing, and how much hIic dreaded going home. To ment ‘ by flood and field’ is somethiug akin to the 
tell the truth, I ilid blvivit to shake lier resolution schoolhoy’s fondness for militat^ exploits — inno- 
of going to Brighton. 1 had the good sense, how- • cently imitative. A day’s ‘outing ’ to witness a 
evei', to desist before my sclflsb reasoning offciidcd rowing-match or horse-race, a wrestling encounter, 
her more delicate sense of right and wrong, and or a game at cricket, is an event in his calendar, 
went on to acquaint her with my go(xl fortune, And on the same principle that tliere are thou- 
cheeri'iig her also with the hope of meeting again sands of ’excellent swiuimcvs whn_ never saw tlic 
early. Beatod beside each other on twin ‘ Windsors’ ocean, a number of tbe metropolitan natives, in 
W(! tallted of all that lovers will talk of ; and then, .sjiite of the limited opportunities they jrossess, 
as even lovers’ talk will Hag at timc.s, Ave spolte attain considerable proficiency iu manly e.xercises. 
of dear old Dartbridge ami of my intention to The hostess of the Whito Jlart had therefore less 
take part in tlie cricket-match. IVlille on this dilUculty in collecting a team from among the 
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travellcTs aiul clerks of lior City actjuaintancea 
tlian might bo supposed ; and by nine o’clock on 
tliG moriiing of tlio great day all had found thoir 
way to Dai'tbridge by road or rail, as best suited 
tlicir .fiincics or their purses, 

kiss Tlydor roBoivod me witli much friendliness ; 
but with a certain air of mystery, not altogether 
Jbruigii to her nature, yet unusual in, ln*r manner 
towards me, I had little time however, in the 
bm^tlo of the hour, to take muck note of this 
' peculiarity, or to guess at the drift of certain raiil- 
mg imiucndos she tlirew out. Sport is hoyond 
; doubt a great leveller amongst Englishmen, .an<l 
my spick-and-span cricketing suit, together •with 
a 'fair reputation as a hard hitter, was sufhoient 
passport to the society of the Sq,uirc-aud-trade- 
ocracy of Dartbridgo — for the nonce ! The 
large dining-room of the inn w'aa devoted to 
the reception of the rival Eleven, their umpires 
and immediate friends. On my entrance, I -was 
not a little surprised to find the veteran Mr Clay- 
ton seated as usual hy the open window, puffing 
at his meerschaum with his wonted vigour, his 
natural Hjnb crossed comfortahly over the artificial 
one, and hie ruhicund face glowing with a pleni- 
tude of benevolence quite captivating, Ila met 
my first intelligent glance witlx a quiet matter-of- 
course .ikindliness, giving my extended hand a 
most uncompromising squeeze. 

* Glad to see you, youngster,’ he said, lifting his ' 
huge pipe from his lips. " Glad to see you in your 
flannels. Egad I it does my old heart good to see 
this turn-out. Here, Phipps, Wooleyl let me 
introduce you to this young quill-driver ! (I mean 
HO offence, my boy.) This is the young Cockney, 
gentlemen, whom I promised to hack for a good 
acore.’ 

So I mddestly submitted to be introduced to the 
crack players of the Harthridge Eleven, who I 
could see were not averse., to accept on acquaint- 
anceship recommended by **the eccentric stranger. 
A move was at last made for the ground, a care- 
fully conserved field belonging to the Squire. 
The details of the match have already been re- 
ported in the proper quarters, so I shall content 
myself with recording the incidents affecting my 
story. Mr Olayton had obtained a seat in Miss 
Byder!s dog-cart, fronr which my liostess and he 
watched tlio game, though from rather an uuueces- 
sary distance, I thought, I occasionally glanced 
thitherwards, and imagined once that one of two 
young girls who chattered to the occupants of tlio 
vehicle wore a straw-hat the sight of which had 
often made my heart jump ; hut the foolish^ 
thought was speedily effaced in the active dis- 
charge of my duties as long-stop. 

The match was a close one, ending in a draw ; 
and both parties were in high spirits as they pro- 
ceeded to the }VMte Kart to partake of the excel- 
lent dinner laid out for their refreshment. As was 
only natural, I found the enjoyment of the hour 
infectious. I had, moreover, succeeded in maldug 
the second-best score, and felt the congratulations 
p.f my Mends .immensely agreeable. In spite of 
love’s anxieties therefore, I looked forward with 
delight to sharing the hilarity of the dinner-table. 
It was. consequently with no little chagrin that, 
when stopping /or a moment at the bar to say 
a word io Miss Byder, I received from her hand 
,a note peqaeatm| me to ,go at once to the villa, 
j as Mr Monks desitad to speak to me. She accom- 


panied its (hilivery with one oi’ Ibci mysterious 
smiles and littb; 8]iecc)ieH hIuj bad iavotircd mo 
with ill the morning ; but ) was too annoyod to 
take inurli notice. The idea at IcngUi occurring 
to me, as I stood gnawing my lip in nneertainty 
whether to obey the roquest or not, that it miijht 
have some rofen-nce to Lucy, J liuHtUy deoMud ; 
and having asked (o bo excuse.d from gtiing in 
to dinner, took my w'uy to the ehief of Uie Uaidlti'a 
house moro leihurely and regretfully than X had, 
over done before, 

I cannot say I was greatly surprised on entering 
the pretty parlour of Ruse Villa to foul J\fr Gluytou 
in Ins favourite position and at bis usual occupa- 
tion. I had got used to the qiparition ! Su 1 
imagined at least ; but the evemts of the next 
hour amply proved that my capacity for aurpriati 
was far from exhausted. Mir Monks welcomed mo 
in his owm soft pleasant manner, but immediately 
withdrew, without explaining the object with 
wdiieh ho had summoned me, thus leaving mo 
alone with the eccentric veteran. 

‘Well, Mr Dalton,’ said that worthy, ‘e.xcuso 
mo ; it was I who sent for you to have a qiiiet 
chat about the mutch and other tilings.’ 

It flitted across my mind that the wi«li was 
a most inconsidurato one for me | but as, instead 
of the game, he proceeded at once to refer in a 
Idudly way to my own atfaivs, my promotion at; 
Steel, Flint, and Company’s, and the holiday I 
had received, my annoyance had gradually begun 
to disappear, when he startled me by slowly and 
pointedly asking ; * And do you think you are in 
a position to marry, Mr Dolton?’ 

* Sir 1’ I ejaculated. 

*I have asked you a very simple question, I 
am sure. Do you really think you could keep a 
wife on two hundred a year ? ’ 

• ‘ Mr Clayton,’ 1 retorted, trembling with vexa- 
tion, ‘ are you aware that you are taking a great 
liberty ? xon have no right to ask me any such 
question, I shall wish you gaod-ovouing, sir,’ 1 
rose, and strode towards the door. 

‘ Well, well. Wilful ! Good-bye 1 But hark you ! 
You M'ill have to be a little nmiv. reasonable before 
you get my consent to marry Lucy.’ 

I turned round in the idloasity of my surprise, 
my hand still on the door-knob, 

‘ Oh ! I mean what 1 say,’ continued the old 
gentleman with an exasperating smile. ‘And unless 
you shew her uncle some more respect, I am quite 
sure Lucy herself will have nothing to do with 
you.’ 

* Her uncle ! Mr Clayton ’ — - I began, 

‘Mr Fiddlesticks !— Mr Warren, if you like/ 
laughed the veteran rill the tears ran down his 
cheeks. ‘But come in, my boy, and sit down. 
I suppose I had bettor prove my rcdatioiiBliip, 
or you will he treating me to some more of yuur 
flrifi airs, you young rascal ! ’ 

I was about to protest ; but my ('oinpanion only 
answered by pointing to a seat and Imwting intu 
a fit of laughing only ct(ualhid ))y that which ho 
had indulged in at Dartbridgo statiun, 

‘Bing the boll, please,’ he reque.stcd on purtlally 
coming to. 

I mechanically oheyod ]jy touching the bcdl- 
pulh A minute or two after the <loor ojianed, 
and ‘Lucy!’ 1 exclaimed, wiUi wluit delightc'il 
astoniHlimcnt may be imagined. ‘Frank!’ And 
as the old gentlomau's curiosity had boon suddenly 
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attracted to something going on in the village 
street, and his head" was out of window, we 
Iiurriedly but eagerly embraced, and then stood 
hand in hand, gazing into each other’s face in 
embamssed silence, 

'Well, young folks,’ said Lucy’s uncle as he' 
reappeared, ‘you do look amazingly happy! It 
is you Frank, that liave been taking liberties this' 
time — lui, ha! I sivppose you don’t mind the 
cricket-dinner now, eh ‘i I will just hop over to 
the JFf art and take your place there. You will be 
aide to amuse one another, I daresay.’ 

He stumped to the door ; hut before making his 
exit turned and said with a merry twinkle in his 
eye : ‘’Pon my life, I never thought a pair' of Ciiy 
clerks could look so sentimental 1 ’ 

A few sentences will render this happy but un- 
expected denouement intelligible. Lucy had only 
been three days in Brighton when she received 
a 'Jettor from her uncle containing a kind hut 
peremptory request for her return to Dartbridge. 
Slio had naturally been very much surprised at 
this sudden revelation of her relationship ; hut to 
her still greater astonishment, on shewing the 
letter to her step-mother, that lady expressed no 
surprise whatever, and offered no objection to lier 
immediate departure. Tina capricious conduct on 
Mrs Warren’s part was only explained when Lucy 
and her uncle met. If for the first time she had 
now learned that her juxthePs brother was alive, 
he on his part was equally surprised at the state- 
ment. He had been in regular communication ' 
with her step-mother over since her father’s death, 
making a liberal allowance for ins niece’s jnam- 1 
tenunce and education tlirough that firxn of solici- 
tors in Old Jewry to whom one of tlie letters I i 
had posted was addressed. It then appeared that ' 
the old gentleman’s announced intention of leav- j 
iug India (where for many years he had traded ' 
successfully, and where lie lual been so injured in 
one of the episodes of the aiutiny as to necessitate 
the amputation of a limb) was the cause of his 
brother’s widow hastily recalling her step-daughter. 
He arrived in London earlier than expected, and 
learned with pain that Lucy was earning her own 
livelihood — entirely of her own determined wish, 
as the lawyers informed him. Ascertaining ‘Ifhat 
she spent a portion of the week at Dartbridge, he 
concluded to rim down and quietly observe for 
himself how she was situated and what were 
her disx»osition and character. Miss Ryder, with i 
kindly meant communicativeness, had not only i 
enlightened him, but acquainted him with our | 
engagement. The letter I had posted for Mrs | 
'^V'an'en, in which he merely intimated his arrival 1 
in this country, was the cause of the move hurried [ 
summons to Brighton which Lucy ultimately re- ' 
ccived ; while that to the solicitors contained a 
request to inquire into my own position and char- 
acter, and if found to he {satisfactory, to forward 
my iuteroats with Btool, Flint, and Company, 
who it happened were old corrcsiiondeuts of his. 
My marvellous preferment was time exxdained-- 
somewhat at the' expense of my , self-esteem ; hut 
then I took heart when I considered that after all 
it was my steadiness and industry which gained 
mo these good offices. It was merely the old 
man’s whim to surjuise me cm the day of the 
cricket-matcli. 

I need only add that '] am now at the head of 
the firm so often mcutioueil, Lucy being a sleep- 


ing partner. Mr Warren has a villa of hia own 
at Dartbridge now, having settled there in order 
to enjoy an evening pipe at the White Hart, and 
a game, at cribbage with Miss Ryder, herself now 
waxing in years. 

BONE-SETTERS. 

Most persons will in the course of their lives have 
heard of self-taught men skilled in the art of 
setting broken bones and putting to rights dislo- 
cated joints. In some cases their operations have 
been described as marvellous, and as having baffled 
regular practitioners, A short time ago, in noticing 
Dr Smilesis biography of George Moore, we quoted 
the account of a bone-setter in London who had 
adroitly rectified a dislocated shoulder-joint that 
several reputedly skilled surgeons could make 
nothing o£ A correspondent connected with the 
medical profession calls in question the accuracy 
of the story ; for which, of course, we are no way 
responsible. The inoper person to write to on the 
subject would bo Dr Smiles, who is not given to 
romancing. We have ourselves however, known 
some curious instances of illiterate men who, by a 
sort of natural tact, were eminently successful as 
bone-setters. One of these instances was that of 
a drummer in a militia regiment as long ago as 
1812, who, when discharged at the peace of 1815, 
set up as a bone-setter, and made a living by his 
professioni Not long since, there di(5d an eminent 
bone-setter on Speyside, to whom persons saflmng 
from dislocations flocked from all quarters. It 
seems ridiculous to pooh-pooh instances of this 
kind. A wiser policy would consist in finding 
out what ivere the special modes of operation of 
these bone-setters, and taking a hint from them. 
While one correspondent has favoured us with 
his doubts on the subject of unprofessional bone- 
setting, others have written to verify cases such as 
that recorded by George Moore’s biographer. One 
of these communications is as follows ; ‘In 1865, 
I had met with a severe accident on board a 
ship coming homo from India, and among other 
injuries the middle finger of my riglit hand was 
much injured. There were two or three doctors 
among the passengers besides the slap’s surgeon, 
and they alt agreed that it was merely a severe 
bruise. I thought little of it, hoping it would 
soon get right; butwdien six weeks liad passed and 
the finger was still quite powerless, I consulted 
an excellent general joractitiouer in England, who 
said the joint was enlarged, and recommended an 
application of iodine ; which took (jlf the skin, but 
had no other effect. Two other surgeons— -one of 
them a man of eonsiderahlo repute — were con- 
sulted, but with no better result; and eventually 
I was persuaded to go to a bone-setter in Liver- 
pool. The moment he felt the finger he said; 
“ It ’s dislocated.” The treatment was very simple. 
Tlic finger was enveloped in a hag of bran and 
kept constantly Avet &r a fortnight, and then it 
was set. The operator giive it a violent wrench. 
I iicard a crack like that made when one pulls 
one’s fmger-joints aluiri)ly ; and from that moment 
I had the ' full use of my luig<!r, which until 
then Avas absolutely powerless. Tlie fee, as far as 
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I rememljei’, Avas ten shillings, certainly not 
more, 

*The case wliich led me to consult this bone- 
setter was much more remarkable. Among the , 
passengers on board the same ship was an Indian 
civilian who had been acveroly mauled by a 
tiger, in trying to save a fellow-sportsman’s life, 
and had rpiito lost the use of one arm. He was 
on his way home to see if anything could be clone 
to restore itj and hie disappointment was great 
when, after some montlie’ treatment by one of the 
greatest of London surgeons, there was hardly any 
improvement, and no nope was held out of more 
than a very partial’ cure. While down in Wales, 
he heard of the bone-setter above mentioned, who 
was a native of the Principality, and determined 
to try his powers. In a few months, by simple 
treatment and the wonderful power of manipu- 
lation which thi.s man possessed, the use of the 
arm was entirely restored, and has over since 
remained so. 

‘I do not for a moment wish to disparage the 
skill and care shewn by the regularly qualiiied 
surgeons in ordinary and in many extraordinary 
cases. They are, with few exceptions, upright 
and generous men, and their kindness and tender- 
ness seem specially developed by the pain which 
they so often have to inflict ; but tluu'e are cases — 
more frequeiii, I believe, than is commonly sup- 
posed—wnere something more than training and 
practice is needed ; and there are a few mou (and 
women too) who seem intuitively to possess this 
something— a gift of touch which tells them when 
anoint, or it maybe a muscle or tendon, is not 
in its right place, and enables them to put it 
right, 

‘ It is this which I think the medical profession 
and the public generally should reco^gnise, instead 
of speaking of those bone-setters^ as is often done, 
as quacks, and their cores as fables, or at best 
happy accidents. In some cases the possessors of 
this gift have taken the necessary diploma which 
permits them to practise ; in others they have not 
the means or education which would enable them 
to do so; or perhaps they have only discovered 
their gift comparatively late in life, when they 
have settled down to other professions. 

‘Surely some means could he devised by which 
this gift, when it is discovered in an individual, 
can be utilised for the benefit of suffering humanity 
without the ordinary diploma, and yet with some 
check which would prevent imposture. The first 
step is the recognition that such a gift does 
exist ; and then let it be the subject of intelli- 
gent inquiry,’ 

Another correspondent offers his experience. He 
writes as follows : ‘ Some twelve years since, when 




bent completely under me. The pain was intense, 
and for a quarter of an hour I was unable to raise 
myself up. fortunately, I was not far from home, 
and managed to crawl to my own door. For two 
or tlu:ee subsequent days 1 endured excruciating 
agony, and consulted my usual medical men in 
the town of — who pronounced my injury to 
be a violent sprain of the muscles of the knee, and 
after tightly bandaging the joint, they recom- 
mended entire rest for some days. For six weeks 
I hardly moved out-of-doors, and was quite unable, 


without assistance, to put on my stockings and 
boots. 

‘One day a nciglibonr saggesled iny sci'ing a 
celobratcKl boue-setter who pays a windtly visit l,o 
this iieiglibourlwod. _ I eagerly adopted the sugges- 
tion, and by the. aid of two sticks, attended by 
a friend, I contrived to get into and out of the 
train, and rcacluid the. lumii-se.tLer’s rcsitlenco in 
due course. lie first directc-d me !.o undress, and 
placed a chair to rest my leg npem, Aftiw maui- 
pulaLing the limb, without saytug a word be 
suddenly jumped upon my leg with all his fove.e. 
I fainted away at oiicc, ho groat was the pain, and 
when I recovered my senses, the perspiration was 
literally streaming down my f'acrf. I asked for 
some brandy, which he produced out of a cup- 
board close bji', remarking : “ I always keep my 
physic herh” 

‘ For some ten minutes afterwards I fedt very 
faint and in great pain ; and without noticing his 
movements, to my horror he took run and 
jumped again on my leg, causing me to faint away 
a second time ; and when I came to, I found my 
friend at my aide whom 1 hud left up-atairs, and 
who, startled by my Hcrcams of agony, had, hastened 
down to see what was tho matter. 

‘ Tho bono-suttor then said : “ Get up and walk ; 
your knee was dislocated, but you are now all 
right” To my inexpressible joy I found my l«ieo 
replaced, and was able to walk as well as ever, 
and which for six weeks I had been unable to do 
without the assistance of two sticks. For ten 
years my leg was so well and strong, that I never 
needed the services of the bone-setter. TJnfortu- 
nalcly, about two years since, in pulling off my 
boot I again dislocated the same knee, but in 
moving suddenly in my chair to reach a book, tho 
joint returned into the socket, like the sliarp 
report of a ‘pistol. It has once since been out, 
but I have^ managed to replace the joint my.seli' ; 
but I occasionally go to the bone-seltca* to havaj tho 
limb tightly plastered and bandaged, and over the 
bandage I always wear an elastic kiUHvciip. 

‘A neighbour of miuo had a bad fall out bunting 
aboirt two years ago, and injured hi.s shoulder, atiil 
for several weeks was nnaldo to raise bis arm, and 
like myself, put bhiiself under tlm. chargii of bi.s 
usual medical attendaut. As tiie injury did not 
seem to abate, I advised him to_ go to this same 
bone-setter, which ho did, and in a very short 
period he quite recovered the use of the limb, 
and is now able to drive and ride as well as ever ; 
the remedy he was ordered to adopt was bard 
friction, night and morning, with rum and noatk- 
foot oil. 

‘I will mention an anecdote told tne by this 
bone-setter. A poor servant-girl wlw bad biVn an 
in-patient of a nciglibouring infirmary for smam. 
teen weeks, and Inul boon disoliarged us incumbit*, 
comiultod the bone-fietter, wliu discDveri'd Jut 
ankle to bo dislocated. IVitli a viulent twihl. be 
replaced it, and she gladly left Ixduiid her, iu bts 
house, the two crutoUes .slie had used for upwards 
of four months ! 

‘Although it seems almost ium'edlble Ibiit regu- 
larly qualified surgeons tlo nut luulerdtand tho 'art 
of bone-setting, or adopt their somewhat rough 
usage, I believe they really dare not do so fur fear 
of being accused of rude treatment, by ladies or 
persons of sensitiwi feelingH. I lieliove the knack 
of bone-setting to bo hereditary; at any rate it is 
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so lu the case of nij'’ bone-setter, who is of the 
third generation in this style of treatment.’ 

We need not pursue the subject, which it is 
scarcely necessary to say deserves the careful and 
fair investigation of the faculty. 


THE FAIR STOWAWAY. 

A ship’s ibrccastle, like poverty, often makes 
one acquainted with strange companions, and the 
trutli of this I verified on board an iron clipper 
called La Bella HcUno, laden with locomotives and 
railway jilant and bound for the East. Having 
loaded at Liverpool, wo Avere hauling out of the 
Prince’s half-tide basin, when a smart-looking man 
with a stern face and a look of foreign service 
came on board, and abruptly addressing the mate, 
desired him to clear the ship of strangers. This 
Avaa Captain Sproul, who had Avithin twelve 
hours of his appointment been ordered to sea Avith 
two strange officers and a crew, some of whom 
Avore not in their sober senses, AA'hile others did not 
understand English. At Point Lynas the tug and 
pilob left us, with a strong south-west Avind and 
a cross sea into Avliich tlie vessel Avas plunging^ 
setting everything forward afloat. 

On the second day things Averc a little more 
ship-shape ; though at noon, Avhen aa’c Avere piped 
to dinner, the forecastle Avas dark as pitch, Avhat 
light there was being obtained from a slush-lamp, 
extemporised out of a beef-tin, a rope-yarn, and a 
potato. Two wooden beef-ldds, containing the last 
dinner of freak meat, had been kid on the hatch, 
round Avhich about fourteen men Avere seated, 
Avhen something like a lalut squeak seemed to 
issue from underneath. MUts already,’ remarked ; 
one of the crcAV, helping himself to beef ; AA'lien ' 
just as the ship gaA’'e an unusually heavy pitch, 
there was heard a loim AviUl continuous shriek, 
about AvUich there could bo no mistake. In an 
instant every man Avas on his feet ; the hatch Avas 
thrown off, and a young foUoAV descended the coal- 
hold, and directly afterwards shouted : ‘ StoAva- 
Avays hero ! Send down a lino.’ When a bow- 
line had been thrown over h%n, we hauled up a 
Avretched sea-siclc-looking lad of about twelve 
years of age, Avho seemed ill and AA-orn out Avith 
exhaustion; and who AAUis followed by an elder 
boy, Avhose face and form Avere almost concealed 
in a sontliAvester and suit of tarpaulin much too 
big for him. 

'‘What do you mean by yoAvling and yelping 
in that AA'ay I ’ roared Black, Avhose real name Avas 
Pappa, one of those roirgh turbulent-looking men 
peculiar to Liverpool and Hew York. 

The elder lad made no reply, but Avas iu the 
act of putting his baud iu the nearest heef-kid, 
to assist his companion Avith food, AVhen Black 
Jumped up and drawing his knife across the lad’s 
'knuckles sung out : ‘ IMen before boys, remember ; 
and not a bits of grul) do you get here till you 
are victualled by the shin.’ 

‘ Shame ! ’ replied another voice Avhich proceeded 
from a hammock; and Hawko, a ];»alc-looldng 
young fellow Avith a tliin sharp nose and a pair 
of eyes as bright and piercing us u bird’s, put his 
head out;, 

‘ Who said that '? ’ 

‘I did,’ ausAverod the man in the hammock; 


‘ and I say too that you must be a coward to cut a 
boy’s hand like that.’ 

‘Stand out then, if you don’t want to be 
served the same,’ retorted the other ; and Black 
stood up and brandished his sheath-knife. But 
he had not long to wait, for Hawke sprung 
out of his hammock and Avithout a word struck 
the bully a blow which floored him. When the 
latter regained his feet he Avas mad Avith passion 
and frantic for revenge ; and sei/iiig his Aveapon 
and lowering his head, AVas again rushing to the 
attack, when unable to stand it longer, 1 stepped 
forward and caught his Avrist, which 'l twisted till 
he dropped the knife. Shouting to the foreigners, 
he yelled : ‘Are Ave to be bullied by the Britishers 
in this way?’ and I felt myself choked from 
behind, and while struggling with tAvo unseen 
adversaries, slipped doAvn Avith them uppermost. 
A general melee now ensued hetw^een the British 
and the foreigners, which Avas getting fierce and 
sanguinary, Avhen Mr Cobb the mate, hearing 
a cry of ‘ Murder I ’ rushed to the rescue, followed 
by the boatswain. The former was a tall wiry 
man, possessed of great strength, and as ho entered 
the forecastle he saw two Maltese jumping upon 
the body of Shaw, the young seaman who had 
found the stowuAA’ays. Without hesitation, Mr Cobb 
seized one in each hand and knocked their heads 
together ; but in the dark he Avas set upon by 
others, and one of the Maltese Avlio was down 
seized him by the log and bit him savagely ; but 
the mate dealt him a terrible kick, Avhioh made 
him relinquisli his hold and lie sprawling on the 
deck. Black Avas shouting ‘.Down with’ffiim— 
I ’ll finish him !’ when he was seized by this son 
of Anak, and in spite of a furious resistance, was 
thrown on the deck, and iu presence of the Avhole 
Avatch put iu irons. By his courage, strength, and 
dticisiou Mr Cobb overawed th(i Avhole of us, and 
perliaps saved some of tlio English portion from 
being murdered. 

Order being re-stored, Mr Cobb called for lights ; 
and all objectionable weapons being delivered up 
to him, ho condescended to ask Avhat tire disturb- 
ance Avas about; but Avhen he found that in spite 
of his orders and care there AVere strangers on 
board, he began to chide the second-mute and the 
boatswain for their negligence. 

In the meantime the elder of the lads had 
placed his arm round the neck of the younger, 
as though to protect him, both of them looking 
very frightened. Mr Cobb regarded the pair Avith 
a look of severity, and roughly ordered them to 
follow him to the cabin. Wben the AAnaifs 
appeared before Captain Sproul, that officer AVas 
iu the act of threatening to disrate the steAvarcl, 
whom he charged Avith being incapable and 
making free AVith his docautors ; but directly 
the captain saw the pair and heard the account 
of the disturbance in the forecastle on their 
account, lie broke out with ; ‘ You are a pair 
of young loafers Avho ought to bo in jail, 
and shall go there when 1, reach Calcutta;’ and 
licre the captain rose up and commenced boxing 
the elder lad’s cars for entering tlie cabin without 
removing his hat, and had just Avrenched the 
objectionable headpiece from the hoy’s head, when 
a mass of tangled yellow hair fell down, and the 
I younger whined out : ‘ 1‘lease, don’t hurt her sir ; 
she ’s my sister.’ 

I Captain Sproul staggered back aghast. ‘ IMcroy 
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. on ns!' lio exclaimed. ‘Have yon no shaino 
or reputation loft to como xnasipneTatling among 
iny crew in men’s clotlies '1 Wlio arc you ? And 
what ’s yonr name 1 ’ 

The girl coloured crinisoir as slie replied: 
‘JTdou Muir;' and then related, that having 
no home, relatives, or friends' in England, she had 
run away from a boarding-school near Liverpool, 
l.>ecunso tlironglr no letters or remittances having 
liecn received from her father for two years, 
her life had been made wretched froin lieuritig 
reproaches constantly heaped upon their name. 
For the same cause her brother had been com- 
peUed to go to sea ; and not wishing to be sepa- 
rated, they had determined to work their passage 
out to India and, rejoin their father; leaving their 
clothes behind, and giving their last money to the 
wife of a slap-keeper, who induced her husband 
to place them in the hold of La Belle E'H^ie. 

‘But,’ said the girl, ‘I ■will be no cost to yon ; 
for I am clever with my needle, can make pastry, 
and do, I think, all that a steward can.’ 

Captain Bproul gavo her a searclung look, and 
faid: ‘I shall try you;’ and calling for M'r Cobb, 
desired him to enter in the log that John Tattmuy 
was disrated for drunkenness, and Helen Muir 
appointed in his place. ‘ And the boy,’ contiunod 
the captain, ‘ will clean out the cabins and assist 
her,’..' ■ ■ 

The mate burst out laughing, and evidently 
imagined that his commander •was jesting; but 
the captain looked sternly at him and remarked : 
‘Mr Cobb, it’s an ill time ,for jesting ■when I give 
orders, as those who know me find.’ 

‘ Ay, ay sir,’ returned the other, who quickly 
retired to his cabin to make the entry. 

‘Now Helen,’ commenced Captain Sproul, ‘every 
soul on board here has to work, and so must you ; 
and yonr duty is simple. Take charge of the cups 
and saucers, glass and linen, and keep them clean. 
I*aas my orders to the cook, who will come for them 
every morning at six sharp. Ley the table and 
wait on mA—The boy will attend to Mr Cobb 
and the second-officer.—- Nowromember!’ — and the 
captain looked terribly in earnest — ‘outside the 
cabin doons you must not stir without permission, 
nor speak to one of the crew for any reason, or 
you will bo sorry for it. But if you come to me 
when in any difficulty, and do your duty without 
fear or favour from any one, you will be as safe 
in this cuddy as though you were in yonr father’s 
drawing-room.’ Having admoni^ed the girl with 
this laconic speech, the captain found her a cabin, 
and turned his attention to getting her some 
clothes; and fetching a piece, of dark-blue serge 
intended for his own use, and an old cloth 
jacket, he laid them on the cabin table and com- 
menced to fashion a garment which when com- 
pleted resembled the nseful dress of a Sister of 
Charity. 

In the course of a day or two, what viritl) the 
captain’s cloth and her own clever fingers, Helen 
was transformed into a blue-eyed sunshiny girl of 
seventeen, with a wonderfully pretty face and a 
■waving mass of light hair ; but it was her innocent 
and engaging manner that constituted her great, 
cliarra; and the cabin, Mr Cobb declared, had 
never appeared to such advantage as when this 
little -blonde fairy took 'charge of it. 

Sailors never bew malice long, and there "was 
mneh amusement in the. forecastle when it was 


known that one of tiu; stnuigcrs waa a girl ; but 
the disrated steward attributcii sinister -inotivcs to 
the captain, whom he vowt;d lu: wuuld expose 
wdien fie got ou shore ; but Jihick, who luul been 
released from the ImndeidlH, wiid sonmthing about 
her in Italian which nmdu tlie Maltese laugh and 
shout ‘ Bono, bono ! ’ 

Captain Bproul however, liad no e.oni]ianiun 
but iiis own dignity ; and wdien a month had 
passed. Helen under his tuition h;ul nuteli im- 
proved. He never allowed her to be idle or liave 
unnocossary leisure; mid in addlf.ion to her ordin.ary 
duties, which W'orc not heavy, she wrote u]» Ihe 
captain’s log and cominaneed to study Norie’s 
Navigation. On starry evenings he would shew 
her the different constellations; and from being 
silent and morose, must have been surprised at his 
own fluency in describing Perseus with the Gorgon’s 
head, and Andromeda chained to tho rock, and 
Cassiopecia in her chair of state, wdiieh he said 
■W'ero placed there for mariners like himself to 
navigate by. 

One evening at dusk all hands wires called to 
shorten sail, "Helen stood near the caliin-door 
trimming a hand-lamp and watching u» run aloft, 
when, the door opened quietly, and Black bare- 
footed stole in noiseless as a tiger, Biuldeuly 
she saw tho man with hia eyes fixed upon her, 
and before she could scream or apeak, ho caught 
her in his arms and' kiased her roughly ; and 
while she struggled with him her hair broke 
loose and fell in waves over her face and breast. 
* I love you,’ ho said, ‘ and you shall be mine ; 
and I will kill him, and him, and all of 
them ’—-pointing to the officers’ cabins — ‘if you 
will say tlm word. But if you tell them about mo, 
I shall kill you too. But I will come imain ; and 
I take this for a lovo-gift and this blacic-bearded 
miscreant snatched from her neck one of Captain 
Sproul’s white- silk handkerohiofs, and disappeared 
in tlie dark as he had entered. 

The girl ‘was too terrilied to tell any one what 
had occurred ; besides, she did not oven know the 
man’s name; and five minuto.s afterward.s, when 
Captain Sproul entered tho cabin, ho found her 
wiping oil off the floor, and for the first time 
spoke to her sharply about her carol esaness ; and 
imagining that her team and trembling were occa- 
sioned by his reproofl returned on dock again. 
But another event occurred which did not pass olf 
so smoothly. The next evening during the dog- 
watch, Sholto Shaw, the young seaman ivho lin’d 
found Helen in the hold, went boldly to the cabiu- 
doors, and under protenca of asking for modl- 
cine, took the opportunity of presenLing her -vi'ith. 
a dainty pair of canva.s shoos, ■which he said had 
been made on purpose for her ; and shn was ijnos- 
tioning him as to who was the sender ; but Captaiu 
Sproul was too sharp for them, for at f.ha(; uiumcnt 
he darted out of hie cabin, and seizing the shfies, 
remarked: ‘You asked for medlciuo, I think,;’ 
■when dragging Shaw on deck, and lahing up a 
rope’s-end, he flogged him for .stealing the ship’s 
canvas ; and promising him a stn nigger do.se if 
the offence was repeated, tlu*. captain sent him 
forward. 

^Entering the cabin, the captain called liclen to 
him.^ ‘ You have broken ray orders, and I am dis- 
appointed ; but as I luivc pimi.^lujd the sailor, I. 
must also puni.sh you ; ’ and producing a pair of 
scissors, tho captain dcdiberatcly cut off all her 
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Lair, remarking that he might not be so lenient a 
second time. 

As for Helen, a nature less innocent must have 
been blunted by such treatment ; but she only 
shed a few tears, and made much lighter of the 
matter than my comrade Hawke, who trembled 
with indignation when lie heard of the occurrence, 
Hlack on the contrary laughed like a hyena at the 
fate of the canvas shoes, and to our amazement, 
put the white silk handkerehief round his neck, 
which he said the Engliish Miss had given, him. 

Of Hawke’s history I knew nothing j hirt there 
was something about the unknown seaman which 
.shewed that he had come down greatly in social 
status ; in fact he admitted that he was in a 
forecastle through his own folly. He was very 
reserved ; but there was a cool self-possession and 

f ride about him which made the other seamen 
eep aloof- from him and the officers dislike him. 
Sharp words ensued between these two men ahoxxt 
the ownership of the handkerchief, which would 
have ended in blows ; but the weather being squally, 
we were piped away to reef top.sails. The reef- 
tackles of the main-topsail wore hauled taut, and 
some of us were upon the yard picking ui3 the 
points, when Black came up the weather-rigging, 
and getting on the foot-ropo, seized Hawke’s points, 
and gave him a shove which nearly sent both of us 
off the yard, and caused us to let go the sail ; and 
the others were compelled to do likewise. In an 
instant the sail bellied out ; and Black, who was 
still liolding on, was dragged over th(i yard ; but 
no human power could .save him, for what with 
the wind and the rain, we were almost blinded. 
iiuddc*nl^>' he gave a loud shriek, and as he did so, 
he loll feet foremost, and with a tremendous crash 
went half through a life-boat which was lying on 
the skids. Be had boon caught in his own trap, 
and when extricated by the carpenter was found to 
be dead. The foreigners left the yard and com- 
menced screeching and screaming and crossing 
themselves, and even the mute could not got them 
aloft again that night. The. cajjtain .seemed more 
surprised to see one of his own handkerchiels round 
the neck of the corpse than concerned at the man’s 
untimely end; but after recovering the article, 
Xortuuatfdy made no inquiries about it. 

After a voyage of ninety days we reached Cal- 
mitta, where, after seeing his agents, the first thing 
that Captain Sproul did was to take Helen on 
shore. Then driving to the Adjutant-general’s 
•ollice, he made inquiries for her father, and was 
told that Captain Muir had sent in his papers 
three years previously. 

An advertisement elicited the information that 
Captain Muir, a widower at a time when he was 
hopelessly insolvent, had married an !l5ast Indian 
lady, and from getting into debt with the hanks 
and struggling to get out of it, had fallen into 
worse ditliculties, resulting in }ii.s death at the 
Debtors’ Jail, Calcutta ; and his widow, much 
impoverished, declined to iucreuse her responsi- 
bilities by receiving step-children. 

It was wLeu Helen tliu.s found herself without 
a homo and friendlesa, that Captain ISproul came to 
her aid. He had lately become gentle, and was 
less abrupt in his manner of sneaking to her ; and 
i'roiu treating her as a child had, although he 
hardly knew it, commenced to love her' as a 
woman. But it was the mendacioiw statement 
of the disrated steward in tlie police court which 


precipitated matters, and caused the captain thus 
to address his ward : ‘ Like myself, Helen, you 
have served, and are now entitled to command; 
and if you will return on board La Belle IMene 
with such a title that none can question, I will 
make you my wife.’ 

Extremes will meet. In spite of his severity, 
Helen greatly respected the captain. His stern 
sense of justice, manly ways, and tlie terse vigour 
that characterised his utterances, made him seem 
to her a man to look up to ; besides she ' now 
regarded him as her protector and the ship her 
home, and she accepted him. 

A few days after this speech,. Captain Spronl 
came on board in great good-humour, for he had 
been mari;ied,that morning, and Lad left bis bride 
at the house of a friend, prior to going on a short 
honeymoon. Before leaving, however, he had to 
give his final instructions to Mr Cobb. 

Some days previous to the wedding my comrade 
Ilawko had applied for and obtained his discharge, 
the captain remarking that he did not care to Lave 
broken-down gentlemen on board his vessel, and 
advising Hawke to try to find more congenial 
employment on shore. But on this the cai>tain’s 
wedding morning a terrible event occurred, which 
nearly lost him his wife, his ship, and the lives of 
every one on board including bis own. The baro- 
meter had fallen, and when the captain came 
on board it was blowing fresh. Wehadju.st sent 
down our light yards when the breeze mcreased 
to a strong gale ; and at noon, just os the great 
tidal wave was due, the wind shifted ivith the 
force of a hurricane, bringing with it the ‘bore’ 
or storm-wave from the sea. Then commenced 
to blow such a cyclone that for dt‘.struction has 
hardly been equalled dirring the century. In 
that cyclone twenty thousand people perished, 
and one hundred and thirteen villages were swept 
away ; and out of a fleet of three hundred of the 
finest shifts and steamers in the world, only one 
escaped without damage. 

When the great wave came rolling up, La Belle 
IMbne, directly she. was struck, was dragged from 
her moorings, wdiile the force of the wind was so 
terrific that we could not stand upright. Two 
vessels locked together had drifted against us, 
smashing our boats to match-wood and snapping 
our peaked, yards as though they were pipe- 
stems. The concussion caused us to collide with 
another vessel, reducing her to the same state as 
ourselves; and thus four vessels locked together 
were swept out into the stream. We were carried 
stern first with almost railway velocity, the 
captain and Mr Oobb vainly trying to give orders, 
while holding on to the mizzen-mast ; when 
suddenly the vessel lifted up with a tremen- 
dous crash, us though her stern was stove in, and 
in less than a minute her bow swung round head 
up-stream and she lay over on her beam-ends. 
We had struck on a sunken wreck, and in addi- 
tion to losing the rudder, had ^ knocked a large 
hole in our quarter, through which, the water was 
xushittg like a waterfall, and wo were filling fast. 
This disaster however, cleared us of the other 
vessels, which, like chips in a mill-stream, swept 
past^ leaving us a comj»lete wreck, with bulwarks 
stove in and forc-lowermast alone standing. As 
the vessel settled by the stern, with great diiUculty 
we crawled and made our way to the l)owspi'it, 
which seemed each minute to staml more upright ; 
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wliile witli a rosxv like the blast of a furnace tlie 
wind increased in force, or screamed like an 
Afoliau luirp througlx what remained of our wire- 
i shrouds. The cyclone was now at its height, and 
i wc had been nearly four hours on the bowsprit, 

I when there was a lull, and as cattle, horses, and 
I the dead bodies of incii, women, and children 
passed us, besidoH native boats and portions of 
' Avrockage, we could make out that they saw us 
on shore, and were getting the rocket apparatus 
in position ; but ancli, was tins force of llic wind, 
that when they fired the morte tho linos foil 
short, and after sovoral attempts they desisted. 
They pointed doAvn tho river however j and to 
windward wo saw what appeared to be a speck 
coming i\p with the tide, which was running like 
a sluice. As the speck approached we could dis- 
, tinguish that it was a man Avilh the features of 
Hawke, and he held up his hand to shew that he 
had a line attached to him ; and as he Avas carried 
towards us, tho captain dropped a running bow- 
line over him, and with great difficulty we hauled 
him on hoard. To the line which Hawke brought 
Avith him Avo ^A'ero not long in attaching hawsers 
spliced together, which they hauled on shore ; aud 
as they were dragging us, one at a time, on land, 
Hawke como to me for a moment and in an 
anxious tone asked : ‘ Where is Helen ? ’ 

‘ Married this morning to tho captain, and on 
■ shore,’ 

Ho turned away saying : ‘ Thou I aih of no use 
to the AA'orid, and the AA'orld is of no use to 
. me.* 

Through IlaAvke’a gallantry wo were rescued ; 
and Avhou safe on shore, both tho captain and Mr 
Cobb shook him by tho hand, as did numhors of 
others, and admired him for a hravc follow. A 
public dinner was given in his honour, and a 
large sum of money would have been subscribed 
for him; but the latter he declined to receive, 
curtly replying to the organisers of the suhacrip- 
tion by telling them that he could not take 
what he Avas not entitled to claim ; and from 
this speech some of us inferred that had Hawke 
knoAvn that tho fair stoAvaway (to Avhom he had 
never spoken) Avas not ou board the Avreclc, lie 
might have acted, aud wo might have fared, 
dilferently. 

The day after the cyclone the Ilooghly aa’Us one 
unbroken mirror, and all Avas peace and tran- 
quillity ; aud but for Calcutta being in ruins and 
the harbour one mass of wrecks, there Avas no truce 
in tho yellow sky of the fearful scene Avhich had 
been enacted the day before. High out of the 
AA'atcr and standing conspicuously among the Avrecks 
Avas tho full-length figure-head of La BelU 
tho (lowing robe of Avhich was painted a cerulean 
blue, suggesting to those belonging to the a’-cssoI 
that HaAvlce, avIioso work it aa^s, had it in his mind 
to make it resemble his late commander’s Aviie. 
With the aid of steam-pumps and lighters, the 
vessel Avas subsequently raised and towed into 
dry-dock. 

One day, as tho neAvly married couple. were 
about to cross the river cn route to tiro vessel, 
they saw a crowd of half-nude natives staring at 
a European Avho was lying full length on tho bank 
of-tha river. 

’'What a shame!’ remarked the' cap tarn, (for 
an Englishman to he in such a state ; * but hia 
, Avifo, hnmcclly dropping his arm, exclaimed; 


Why, it is that brave follow ayUo saved all yuur 
lives'; I fear he has foiiutcd.’ 

Ho AVU.S dead, aud. hud uppureutly been bo for 
half air hour; and the post- mnvle.m riioulU'.d in a 
verdict of ‘ Diod from luiut-uimple.xy, ueceleruled 
through Avant of fund, aud a too grout use of 
stimulauts/ 

Tho due to his identity avuh a lady’s^ letler 
indo.sod in an empty purse, the jiurpurt ofAvliieh 
was that luidy Falcon imdiwiul a duiipie, Ibr hoc 
son’s use ; but until he hud retrieved his poHitiom 
rerjuestecl that neither her daughtem nor her.sdf 
might hear from him ugaiti. The, funeral - wb.idi 
but for tho accidental rccoguitiou of jioor Jlawko 
by Mrs Sproul, Avould havi! been (bat of an uu- 
knoAvn pauper— Avas paid for liy ber husband, aud 
largely attended by the officers aud seamen in the 
port. It Avas Helen too aa’Iio suppl omen ted the 
official report of the capliiin to^ the AVidowed 
mother, containing llie account of the death of 
her son, by a sympathising letter of her own, 
inclosing a fragment of luui’, aud detailing an 
account of tho cydouo and the rescue from tho 
Avreck, AAdtli Avhicli Hawke's name avus so brniour- 
ably assoeiated, and Avhowi prominent liravery in 
some measure expiated for hin previous short- 
comings aud fully. 

Little remaiua to bo told. At finst tire AA-ives of 
tbe captains, ngeiitH, and Ibeiv sets, who bad heard 
i of the romantic autecedenta of Mrs Sprout, thought 
, it would never do to encourage a person of such 
' doubtful origin; consequently, it was undewtood 
' that hirs Bproul avuh to be cold-shouldered. But 
, the little Avmnatt was more than a match for them. 
Her amiability, charming raauners, and beauty 
vanquished the scruples and melted tho stem 
respectability of most of them; Avhilst her husbaud 
Avas respected as a Avorthy man nml skiHiil (’ouh 
mauder. She made him a devoted and e-xcelUmt 
wife, realising the aentiment ; 

Honour aud Shame from no condition rise ; 

Act Aviill your part— there all tin; honour .i;cs. 

WEST INDT,A.N FEVK,11S. 

Tu.k rccoufc outbreak of fever in various fjiuirlm's 
ill America having excited a good deal of public 
attention, avo take the o].)portimity of odering to 
our readers some xemark.s upon tlie various forms 
of tho disease Avhieh strangovH especially are liable 
to eiicouuter iu trojhcal regions. .For the foUoAving 
notes on the subject avc are indebted to u gentle- 
num wbo bus spent many years abroad. He thua 
writes: . 

When tropical fevers arc spoken of, ye.llow-fevev, 
or ns it is usually termed, Fellow .lack, justly 
olaims the loading place in the talk ; am! Avinui 
yolloAV-fcvor is mentioned, Vera < ’rii/. is tlu; faxt 
place that occurs to the mind of any oui! wltn 
knoAvs much of tho West Tmlicrf. in most IV'est. 
Indian ports yolloAv-fever is epidemic; it visits 
a locality as a terrible Imt i(:iu]HU'ary calamii-y, 
and then may leave it mimulestcd lor yi niv. it 
is otherwise in Vera (Iriu, Avhere it is never 
absent; for thougli tliere is a Moasuit of Ihc year 
Avben it is particularly virulent, at no Koason is' tlie 
city absolutely safe, 'Every stranger wbo comes to 
tho toAvn and makes any slay is all 1ml certain to 
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take the disease ; aitd to visit the place only for a 
day or eveii n few hours is a matter of serioms risk, 
so thoroughly is the air charged with the plague. 
An English merchant who had a son living in 
the city of Mexico, who proposed coming to 
hluropc, consulted liis 'Vera Cruz partner whether 
it would ho safe to risk taking steamer at that 
port, which would expose the young man to the 
atmosphere for the hall-hour or so’ necessary to 
get from the railway station to the steamer. Every 
new-comer is regarded by the European residents 
with a melancholy interest. The uncertainty which 
awakens the interest is not as to his taking the 
sickness, for that seems to be a foregone conclusion, 
but as to whether he will pull through. It is a 
duel in which the odds, if there be any at all, are 
on the side of the fever, for at least fifty per cent, 
of those attacked die. It is perhaps fortunate that 
the first experience of the disease which the new- 
comer has is, as a rule, his own case, so that he 
does not lie down weighted with the melancholy 
feeling which a lengthened experience of the fatal 
effects of the disease begets. 

While almost no stranger escapes the fever, it 
is a singular fact that no native of the place 
has over been known to take it. So thoroughly 
is this immunity of persons born in the town 
recognised, and so practically is it believed in, 
that ladies living in other cities actually risk their 
lives by coming to Vera Cruz to be confined, in 
order that their children may enjoy the security 
which birth within the walls is universally held 
to confer. Outside the w'alls, but within a com- 
paratively short distance of them, yon might draw 
a lino round the city beyond which complete 
immunity is seeuretl. The small patch of beach 
occupied ^ by Vera Cruz alone, of all the immense 
extent of iSloxican coast-line stretching along the 
Gulf, is the only pormaiuiut home of the deadly 
plague. 

The fact of having once come through the fever 
at Vera Cruz confers the same freedom upon a 
stranger which birth gives to a native ; no one, so 
far as known, ever having been attacked by. it 
a second time. Indeed it is widely held that a 
person who has had ycllow-i’ever in Yera CJruz 
will never take it again anywhere^ else ; but 
though experience seems to point in this direction, 
the proof of it would be very dillicult to get 
at. This much however, has been observed, tiuit 
some wdio have come through the fever at Vera 
Cruz and have left the place for a time, have 
come hack again and lived in the towm ■ for long 
periods, and none has been known to have a 
recurrence of the disease there. Vera Cruz there- 
fore differs iu this respect from some other West 
Indian ports, for I sailed with a man who had 
caught ycdlow-fevev ollener than once in Havana 
de Cuba,- Wliile Havana is subject to great out- 
bursts of the fever, a man may live a lifetime 
there and escape it alt,ogether ; a circumstance 
of rare experience itr the case of a 'European in 
the Mexican town. 

Tlie fever makes devastating raids upon New 
Orleans at times, the visitation being somewbat 
similar to the outbreaks of cholera which periodi- 
cally ravage Syrian and other Asiatic communities. 
In ],8(i7 the epidemic was so bad in New Orleans 
that eveiybody who could by any means manage 
it quitted the jdace, and the city w'us almost coih- 
plctely deserted, ''J’he present visitation of yellow- 


fever at New' Orleans has been exceedingly fatal. 
According to the latest accounts, the deaths in that 
city have been three thou.sund and sixty, out of fully 
more than ten thou.sand cases. This is without 
reckoning the deaths at Memphis and other 
adjacent parts. 

Yellow Jack occasionally makes its appearance 
in some of the ports on the west coast of South 
America — in Callao and Panama, for instance ; but 
the whole coast enjoys long periods of complete 
freedom from the dreaded sickness. I sailed with- 
out intermission in a steamer between 'Valparaiso 
and Panama for fourteen months, touching re- 
peatedly at all the principal ports, and during the 
whole time there was not a single case of yellow- 
fever on the coast. I had not long left the Pacific 
however, when Callao suffered from a fierce visita- 
tion, which made great havoc among the residents 
generally, and extended its ravages among the 
employes on board the various steamers of the 
service in which I had been employed. 

It will be easily understood that the outbreak of 
fever on board a passenger steamer is apt to create 
panic which may do infinite harm ; but it is not 
every man who could deal with such an emergency 
so coolly as the commander of one of the Pacific 
Companj^’s steamers told me he did. While in the 
Guayaquil river, a passenger who w'as travelling 
alone was stricken wdth fever and died in a short 
time. Instead of making a fuss, the captain 
excused himself from attending breakfast in the 
saloon that morning, and while the passengers 
were at their morning meal he read the burial 
service over the body, and wdth the surgeon’s 
assistance, committed it to the deep through the 
state-room window. The fever did not spread, and 
none of the passengers ever knew that it had been 
in the ship. 

Various peculiarities make it doubtfid if it is 
the same diseasci which passes under the common 
name of yellow’-fcver in different parts of the 
western hemisphere. It is quite true that in most 
ca.sea there are many similar .symptoms ; but its 
varying fatality and duration, the different cli- 
matic condition.s under which it arises, and the 
utter uselessue.s.s of modqs of treatment in one 
place which are successfully practised in others, 
give some little support to those who hold that 
many distinct disease.? pass under the designation 
of yellow-fever. But besides the diseases which 
are doubtful, there are many fevers always preva- 
lent in Central Ajnerica ami Mexico which even 
the most ignorant would never mistake for yollow'- 
fever. ' 

At a small station on the Panama Jlailway, 
W'herc I lived for a little while, a miasmatic fever 
was common, w'hich if allow'ed to get a firm hold 
of a man was sure to luulernune tlie constitution. 
It W'as very insidious, and its early premonitions 
could very easily be neglected. Observing by the 
drowsy headache and distaste for food which were 
coming upon me, that I had been selected for 
its attack, I mentioned the matter to the station- 
master, lui old Isthmus-man. It was eight miles 
to Panama, where the nearest doctor lived ; there 
was no road but the railway track, and there 
would not be another train till next day. Eortu- 
nately for me, the station-master had aljout as 
much experience in treating feveus as any <loctor 
could have. He at once made a cup of strong 
coffee, into which he put a whole toaspoouful 
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of quinine ; and this I had to drink. It was an 
immense tlose of quinine ; Tout it killed the fever, 
and ^lext day f was all right again* But this kind 
of fever is apt to recur, especially during the 
rainy season, when for some hours every morning 
tiic idiuopphcre is perfectly poisoned with miasma. 
Idle torrents of vain which fall like the hurating 
of a waterspout every afternoon, completely soak 
the earth ; and when the scorching heat of the 
morning sun falls upon the fermenting masses of 
vegetahlo matter, a white steam arises from it 
dense as that which floats over a washerwoman’s 
tub, aud loaded with the germs of miasmatic fever. 
With every precaution, a man is ever liable to ho 
laid down with the fever j and repeated attacks, 
even though they should only last for a day or 
two at a time, tell by-and-by upon the hardiest | 
constitution. I 

Although the part of the Isthmus of which I 
am writing is within forty miles of Chagres, this 
fever, judging by its cffecta, is very different from 
what is commonly called Chagres fe.ver. The i 
latter is not only awftilly fatal, but suddenly so, 
death resulting in a very few hours after the first 
attack. On one occasion, a • boat’s crew from a 
man-of-war lying in the harbour of Oliagres was 
sent ashore in the afternoon, and the men got 
astray, as sailors on a long criiiae will do when 
they'have a chance of a night ashore. Instead of 
returning to their ship before sundown, they got 
on the spree and slept in the open air. Tlte com 
sequence was that of the wliole boat’s crew only 
one man was alive next day j the others had all 
died of the fever, which, they had brought upon 
themselves by their imprudence. Yet though it 
does not send men to the grave with such appal- 
ling swiftness; the Isthmus fever is petluips equally 
fatal in the long-run. Eveiyhody has heard how 
the laying of each sleeper of the Panama Railway 
cost the life of a Chinese labourer ; and when one 
has had pointed out to him, as I have had, a 
single hillside on which fifteen hundred of the 
poor Heathen Chinee lie buried, with the supple- 
mentary information that equally extensive grave- 
yards occur all along the line, the deadly effects 
of the fever are brought vividly home to his 
mind. 

These malarious fevers are of course common 
in all marshy countries within the tropica, and 
especially on the mahogany rivers in the Bay of 
Honduras .and the Gulf of Campeachy. The 
mahogany trade is very much conliued to Ame- 
rican-owned vessels ; and negro crews are usually 
shipped for the Gulf voyage, it being presumed 
that they are less likely to he stricken by the 
fever than white men. But the negro seems as 
liable to take fever as his pale-faced brother. I 
was at Minatitlan in 1803 in an American barqizo 
for mahogany, and in a crew of fourteen all told, 
the captain, two mates, and myself wero the only 
white men. Out of the whole fourteen, the only 
one who escaped the fever was the second-mate, 
the man whose duty, it might have been thouglit, 
exposed him most to unhealthy iniluences, for he 
stood every day during our stay at Minatitlan 
from morning till night on the oozy mahogany 
raft in the river, casting loose the logs and sling- 
ing them for hoisting on board, I have little 
^ubt however, that most of us Irnd ourselves to 
thank for’ the fever laying' hold upon us, for the 
temptation’- to .expose ourselves to risk without 


absolute uecossity was gweat. ]\ro.sqnil,oa of ex- 
ceptionally savage ualtu’e. swarunal over the eiii]) 
every evening, uiosf[ui(oa so extraordinarily blood- 
thirsty, that a Klujneaiptuin, with, iiisoet exj'Mnaence 
gathered in all parts of the, world, dt'dariid 
that compared witii Iho.scs of Minatitlan no otliers 
knew how to 'We had iu) nioii([iulo-curlaiua 

and to lie in mu* berths at night was jaudect 
'torment ; m the ronud tops whew? a'ny breeze 
that might ho blowing ha<l a chance of reae.hing, 
and the oozy nmhogany logs m^ar the open [iorts 
on the ’tween dec.ks were eagnudy rOHorted to as 
sleeping-jilaces, where partial' froedenn from the 
myriads of tormentors might be obtained. It is 
highly probable that this exposure to the night- 
air brought the fever upon some of the crew, who 
otherwise might have escaped. Most of the men 
were only iiribr a day or two, and were then able 
to resume their work. 

On this voyage I caught Fevor-and-agne, the 
worst of all fevers, not eVen excepting Yellow 
Jack. Tho latter may prove fatal in a Bhort 
time no doubt; hut once ovor it, its evil cmi- 
80 (]uencc 8 are over also. With ’ngue it is a vu'ry 
dificrent alFair, Yellow-fever is a dangerous foe, 
but when gone it lea'ves no bad effects. ' But fever- 
aiul-ague once in tho system launches you on a- 
life-long warfare with an enemy with whom yon 
can never fairly grapple aud hero done with ; but 
who' keeps up an incessant guerrilla slri.fe, yn 
which he has always the advantage of the choice 
of position ; an enemy equally akined in retreat 
as m attack, and one • whose complete rout need 
never be expected. 


THE MAMMOTH, 

In one of the geological galleries of the Bi’iti.sli[ 
Museum there is to he sec?n tho skull of a now 
extinct elephant called tho mammoth, with two 
splendid curved tusks arising from tho upper jaw, 
these tirsks being ten feet eight inches long. 
When we remember that this tusk-s of a fine 
Indian elephant are about fotm or live feet iu 
length, we can imagine what must have Isenn tho 
size of its extinct relative, who could movo about 
carrying a pair of tusks nearly eleven feet long in 
front of him. When wo ask whore this skull wmj 
found, WG are told that it was dug out of a bride- 
field at Ilford a few years ago. In fact this groat 
elephant died or was at least ontomhod by nature 
in what is now tho county of Essex i Beside this 
mammoth skull, there is another skull and pair 
of tusks of an ancient elephant from the Sivalik 
Hills in the Himalaya. The story of their dis- 
covery is an interesting one. An English engineer 
was superintending some blasting operations ; and 
after one explosion he was struck bysueiiig two 
large round spots of a dart colour side by side 
in the face of the precipice from wldch u mass 
of rock had been brought down. On seardung 
amid the lUlris he discovercil two corresponding 
spots on a block of stone among it. He at once 
suspected that these spols imlicatcil the place of 
entombment of a pair of tusks in the reck; and as 
blast after blast ivas made, lie watdted the place, 
and took out of tho debris all the blocks through 
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wLich the tasks ran ; and then cutting away the 
soft atone, found himself in possession of a number 
of cylinders of fossilised ivory and a large portion 
of a skull. On cementing them together, they 
formed a magnificent pair of tusks, their bases 
very closely applied togetbei', the shafts running 
nearly parallel for a part of their length and then 
diverging in graceful curves. 

Near tlioso skulls and tusks there is a complete 
skeleton of the mastodon, an extinct species of 
elephant ; and round the walls of the Museum ; 
are to be seen detached tuslcs of mammoth and | 
mastodon, most of them very sharply curved; 
while the wall-cases abound with bones and 
teeth of the same species. These remains, so 
far as their localities are concerned, are found 
in America and India, and range from Great 
Britain to Siberia ; so that from this room alone 
we can form an idea of the wide extent of country 
throughout which, in ancient times, the mammoth 
was found. 

The remains of the mammoth are found through- 
out Northern Europe, North America and Asia, 
usually near the surface of the ground ; and of 
all large fossils, they are, we believe, the most 
common. Before the development of compara- 
tive ' anatomy, which now makes it possible to 
determine from a bone or a tooth the nature 
of the animal to which it belongs, the frequent 
discovery of mammoth remains was a continual 
puzzle to the unskilled naturalists of the time. 
The tusks were invariably referred to the common 
species of elephant, their occrxrrence in Europe 
being attributed to the use of the elci^hant in the 
B,oman armies ; but when there wore no tusks, 
the huge bones were amt unfrequently declared 
to be those of human giants, and strange and 
wonderful skeletons were constructed out of them. 
Thus an enormous skeleton, said to have boon 
that of Orion, was to be seen in Orete in classic 
times. A skeleton was found near Palermo in 
Sicily which it was calculated belonged to a 
man four hundred feet high. Such a man would 
bo a head and shoulders higher than the cathe- 
dral of St Paul’s, It was gravely decided that 
he mirst have been one of the Cyclops, ‘most 
probably Polyphemus,? One of the supporters of 
the arms of' Lucerne is a giant. The origin of 
this device is said to have been the discovery 
in 1577 of a number of large- bones in the hole 
formed by the uprooting of an oak. Platen, a 
local ph 3 -sician, put the hones together, and 
declared that tluw were those of a man nineteen 
feet high, 'irhe hones were kept at Lucerne, and 
their supposcsd owner was given an honourable 
place in the city arms. For a hundred and forty 
years the peoxde believed in their giant, until 
the anatomist Blumenbaeh shewed that the 
bones were unmistalcably those of some Icind of 
elq;)haiit. 

It is no longer possible for the veriest tyro in 
anatomy to mistake a mammoth bone lor that 
of a human being. All our museums abound 
with them. England herself has supplied a large 
quantity of mammoth remains ; but the great col- 
lecting-ground is Sibcjua ; and consequently the i 


Imperial Museum of St Petersburg, which selects 
its specimens from this great field, has probably the 
best collection of mammoth remains in Eurojie, 
including some perfect skeletons. 

The actual carcass of a mammoth was discovered 
in 1846 by Beokondorff, an engineer who was 
exploring the course of the river Indigirka, in 
North-eastern Siberia. The suimner '’of 1846 
was a very hot one, and the frozen marshes or 
bogs that cover most of the surface of the 
country were thawed, to a considerable depth, so 
that as Beckendorlf sailed slowly up the Indi- ' 
girka in a small iron vessel, he saw the river 
swollen and overflowing the surrounding districts 
and seeming to him like a wide sea of dirty 
brown water, in which masses of logwood washed 
out of the thawing marshes were drifting down to 
the ocean. He noticed what he took for a mass 
of this driftwood rising and falling on the water 
at -some distance from his little steamer; hut a 
hunter in the exploring party declared it was a 
carcass of some animal. It sank as he called at- 
tention to it, but rose again close to the boat. ‘A 
black, horrible, giant-like mass,’ says Beckendorfl^ 
‘was thrust out of the water; and we beheld a 
colossal elephant’s head, armed with mighty tusks, 
with its long trunk moving in the water in an 
uneartlily maimer, as though seeking for some- 
thing lost therein. Breathless with astonishment, 

I beheld the monster hardly twelve feet from me, 
with his half-open eyes yet shewing the whites.' 
The body was secured with a rojJe, To take 

E tanent possession of it was impossible; but 
endorfl^ note-book in hand, made a rapid 
examination of it ; and this is one of the best 
descriptions extant of the mammoth, a deserijition 
agreeing well with all previous and subsequent 
information as to the appearance of the animal. 

‘ Picture to yourself,’ he says in Ms narrative, 
‘an elephant with a body covered with thick 
fur, about thirteen feet in height and fifteen 
in length, with tusks eight feet lung and curving 
outwards at their ends, a stout trunk of six 
feet in length, colossal limbs of a foot and a half 
in thickness, and a tail naked up to the end, 
which was covered with thick tufty hair. The 
animal was fat and well-grown ; death had over- 
taken him in the fullness of his powers. His 
large pafehment-like naked ears lay turned up 
over the shoulders and head. About the shoulders 
and back he had stiff hair about a foot in length, 
like a mane. The long outer hair was deex> 
brown and coarsely rooted. . . . Under the outer 
hair there appeared everywhere a wool very 
soft, warm, and thick, and of a fallow-brown 
colour. The giant was well protected against the 
cold. The whole appearance of the aiumal was 
fearfully strange and wild. It had not the shape 
of our present elex>hants. As compared with the 
Indian elephant its head was rough, the brain-case 
low and narrow ; but the trunk and mouth were 
much larger. The teeth were very powerful. Our 
elephant is an awkward animal ; but compared 
witn this mammoth, it is an Arabian steed to a 
coarse ugly dray-horse. . . . The htul smell of 
the body warned us to save what we could, and 
the swelling flood too bade irs hasten. But I. liad 
the stomach separated, and brorxght on one side. 
It was well filled, and the contents instructive and 
well xweserved. The jnincipal were young shoota 
of the fir and pine ; a quantity of young fir-cones. 
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also in a chewed state, were mixed with the 
mass,’ 

The mammoth carcass was then allowed to <^0 
down the streain with the flood—douhtleas des- 
tined to add its tuaks and hones to the inunonae 
accumulation of mammoth remains which are to 
ho found in all the islands off the northern coast 
of Si))C!ria. 1'heso remains ahomul also in the 
valhiya of the Obi, Yenisei, Lena, and Indigirka ; 
and tlie ivory of the tasks la in such good con- 
dition that large quantities are exported both 
fi'onr the islands aiid the mainland. Many^a set 
of chessmen and many an ornamented miniature 
work of art in Eastern Europe is made from those 
gigantic tusks. The first mammoth was found in 
175)0 hy a Tungoosian fisherman near tho^ mouth 
of the Lena. The astonishment of this rude 
observer on beholding the huge elephant may well 
be imagined. Other perfectly preserved specimens 
have been obtained, and oven the delicate tissues 
of the eyes have been so thoroughly preserved 
that microscopic sections of these organs have 
been duly made by naturalists. 

Anotbor group of mammoth remains comes from 
the caves of tlie Dordogne, in South-western 
li’rance. It is quite certain that these caves werti 
once inhabited by an early barbarous race ; and in 
one of them, the cavern of La Madelaine, there has 
been found a piece of mammoth ivory on which 
there is engraved in rude outline by some artist 
of^ this raco^ an unmiatakahle sketch of the 
animal with his curved tusks, high .shoulders, ami 
characteristic mane, a sketch wiiich, rude as it 
is, might ivell be taken as an illustration of M, 
Beckendorffs narrative. Another nulo drawing of 
a mammoth done upon a piece of reindeer horn 
has been found in one of tbe cavea of Bruniquel, 
The most characteristic point in this last sketch is 
the tail of the animal, long and with a tuft of 
hair at the end; in this respect completely dif- 
ferent from the tail of the elephant,- and exactly 
corresponding to M. Beckendorffs description. 
Tlie discovery of these two sketches proves unmis- 
takably that man and the mammoth once lived 
together in Southern Europe. 

It having been generally assumed that the mam- 
moth had become extinct in the most remote ages, 
the advocates of the remote antiquity of the human 
race have eagerly taken this contemporaneity of 
man and the mammoth as a proof of their theory. 
But it really proves nothing, xiutil we know a good 
deal more than we do at present about the period 
of the extinction of the mammoth in Europe ; and 
it may be that this huge animal lingered down 
to a much later period than has until late years 
been suspected. Thus the contemporaneity of 
man and the mammoth in ancient France may 
prove that the mammoth lived down to a recent 
period, just as well as that man lived in a very 
remote one. The fresh state of most of the tusks 
and bones points to its recent extinction, the 
bones often still containing a large amount of 
animal matter. In America its ally, the mastodon, 
lived down to no very distant period, for Us form 
is to be seen carved in the Aztec cities. That 
there should be in Europe neither oral tradition 
nor written record of the mammoth is not sur- 
prising; for we have no records of any country 
north of the Alps that are not comparatively 
recent ones, and the memory of extinct animals 
soon 'dies out. ' „ 


I The question is an in-tercHUiig one, and one 
' on which wc hope further (ividonco may become 
i available as the exploraliou^ of .Northisru Asia b 
' puslied farther forward. This luueh we niaysay, 
that thanks to the roseaveltes of comparative analo- 
mists, and such fortuiuitc <lisitoveru!S as those of 
the dead bodies of the maiiiniotii in Hibevla, and 
the rude drawings in the caves of Kriuuu', we kmnv 
more of the mammoth than of any other of the 
extinct animals of the jirohisiorie period ; and it 
is romarkuble how fully IheiK^ clnmce diHCoveries 
luivo confirnual the conjectural ri'sUu’ations of the 
huge animal made by anatomists on the basis of 
bones and skeletons collected in our museums. 


OLDEN TIM.es AN.D PllESENT. 

Auciks'E days of chivalry, 

Tournament and falccmry ; 

Ladies fair and Barons hold ; 

Tlirilling days, those days of old. 

Battled towers anil moateil steejm, 

Turri't walls ami donjon kcoiw, 

Drawbridge closed and warthir grave, 
Ketainers nuniormis and brave. 

Miiilod Hcntries koepitig guard, 

Troubadour and minstrel Bard 
Singing lays ’neatii lady’s bow'cr, 

Serenades at evoning hour. 

Thrilling days, those day.s of old, 

For ladies fair and warrlorsi bold. 

Soo ! a Pageant passes hy, 

In all the pride of chivalry ; 

Arimhl kniglits on chargers gny, 

IVavriors eager for the fray. 

Burnished helm and glittoring lauco, 

In tins goKlou suuahiue glance ; 

Parting words from lady fair, 

Tress of dark or golden hair, 

Badgfi on arm, a woven band, 

I’artiiig gift from her fair luvrid ; 

The kniglit departs for fields of France, 

To will his Fair by spear ami liuioc. 

Lone those days of pageaulry, 

Valour and knight-errantry ; 

Only battle, that of Life ; 

llace for wealth, tlio keenest .strife. 

Love and Truth and Honour sold, 

Bartered for tlio gain of gold. 

Fair ones’ ]ieart.s not now are won 
By deeds of darut;.; nobly done. 

Only battle, that of Life. 

Need it be ignoble stiilh 1 
Human iwarts arc liattle-plaiii.s, 

■Whore pasHiois-s rago and warfare reigns. 
Foemon ranged on either side ; 

Hate and Love, Forgivoncss, Pride, 

Btrength and Weakness, Drefcl and Miglit ; 
Direst baltlo.s tliose to lluht. 

Greatest victors tliose wim win 
Conquest over Self and Him 

SuNOA. 
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IDLING AWAY EXISTENCE. 


Tns plan of examinations for the civil and military 
service has had a sad effect on the fortunes of 
a vast number of youths, sons of noblemen and 
gentlemen, who in former times woidd, through 
favour or purchase, have been stuffed into situations 
they were poorly qualified to fill. Deterred from 
submitting to the usual examinations, or rejected 
when they have the temerity to present themselves, 
what are they to do 1 Taught no itsefitl trade, 
accustomed to a life of indulgent case, and affected 
by notions of high caste, they are ordinarily spoken 
of as chargeable with idling away existence. Some 
few honourably try to adapt themselves to indus- 
trial pursuits; but the bulk of them seem to 
remain an encumbrance on parents, or are shipped 
off with a few pounds in their pockets to make 
their way, if possible, in the colonies. If they 
there sink and perish, or are driven to humble 
employments for a livelihood, nobody at least 
knows anything about them. 

We have alighted on a book which professes 
to be tbe history of one of those who are des- 
patched by relatives to grope their way as colo- 
nists. It is entitled ‘ A Search for a Fortune ; the 
Autobiography of a Younger Son ; by Hamilton 
Lindsay Bucknall’ (Daldj'’, Isbister, & Co. 1878); 
and has all tlie appearance of being a candid 
narrative of what is commonly endured by those 
who are forced by circumstances— or we miglit 
say by their own folly— into a life of adventure 
and self-reliance at the further end of the world. 
As a lesson that ought not to ho thrown away, we 
shall glance at a few particulars in this strange' 
xevedation. Mr Bucknall, if tliat be his real name, 
was the son of an Irish landed gentleman, and 
had the reputation of being ‘a good-hearted idle 
sort of boy,’ He had a good education, embracing 
a short sojourn in France and Germany, and 
finishing off' with instructions from a private tutor. 
Having to think about a profession, he chose the 
army ; but being too young for tho Horse Guards, 


he spent some time as an officer in a regiment of 
militia, in which ho learned his drill. Tho regi- 
ment having been disembodied, ho now led an 
idle life, Inxnting and shooting, until he ivas urged 
to read for the army. Installed at a ‘grinder’s,’ 
he entirely failed to acquire the knowledge which 
was attempted to be impressed on him ; often 
lie consumed his time in revelry xvith companions 
who were equally indifferent to consequences. Ho 
was of course ‘ plucked,’ and adieu to any expecta- 
tion of ever entering the Guards or regular nmy. 

Back to the parental home, ho had splendid 
runs with the hounds, and was so successful as 
a sportsman that it would seem as if nature 
intended him for a huntsman. Thi.s kind of life 
was mighty pleasant while it lasted, but for a 
permanent look-out it only made matters worse. 
Now began a talk of sheep-farming in Australia 
or New Zealand, as being a thing well adapted 
for genteel young fellows with a love of frolic. 
Pleased with the idea, young Bucknall is shipped 
off for Melbourne with a trillo of money and some 
letters of introduction in his pocket. His destina- 
tion was Auckland in New Zealand ; and this he 
reached, after spending a few days at Melbourne, 
where he had the happiness of enjoying, with 
some friends, an excellent dinner at the ‘ Cafe de 
Parisien, Burke Street.’ At Auckland he presented 
a letter of introduction to the Governor, xvho was 
very jiolito ; but troubled, we suppose, with hun- 
dreds of such letters, could do nothing for him. 
lu desperation, he takes service in a body of 
soldiers who are axipointed to survey the lands of 
the natives for military wscttlements. This is an 
adventurous hut toilsome existence. The party 
has to camp out at night, %vhile no rest could be 
obtained on account of the legions of fleas which 
infest the dry fern and sand. ‘ I now,’ says ho 
pathetically, ‘was beginmiig to receive a practical 
lesson in “roughing it,” which was far different in 
practice from what it seemed in theory ; and I 
thought what a goose I had made myself by uot 
being more industrious when at home, and thus 
have avoided all this misery.’ Eight monihs were 
spent in this state of wretchedness. It came to 
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an end only by a change in government measxires. 
Thankfully the waxidercr got baelc to Aitolclancl ; 
there he procured a passage in the Kiail-»fc«?ame)? 
to Sydney in Kew South Wales, with o, view of 
trying his i'ortuue> at the gold-lields. On amving 
in Sydney with no more than a few liontida in 
Ilia podeet, Budcnall indiHcreetly took up his 
aboiki in a superior boarding-house, where in a 
week all his money was gonoj and, reiiuesled, 
to leave, he was now .in the direst straits. The 
time had como when he would be glad to accept 
the meatiest employnieut. Looking over the ad- 
vertisements in a newspaper, he observed that a 
barman was wanted at Bradford’s Freemason’s 
Hotel, York Street. He had never sold drams 
or draughts of beer behind a counter, but having 
been a customer at sundry bars, ho was not alto- 
getlier without experience. The place was accord- 
ingly applied for. On going to Bradford’s there 
were at least twenty others waiting in answer to 
the advertisement. A smart-looking girl, Mary, 
with an Irish accent, who iiclped at tho bar, 
took compassion on our hero, and went off to j 
speak to the master on Ida behalf. * Wlio are , 
youl’ said the landlord; ‘and what do you j 
want?’ ‘I have come,’ I replied, ‘in answer to | 
your advertiaeinant in this inorniug’s paper.’ 
‘Very good,’ said he ; ‘and what can you do ?' 

‘ I trust, sir, you will iind me fully ablo for tho , 
duties you require, and I shall do my beat to 
give you satisfaction.’ ‘Havo you had much 
experience in the capacity of barman 1 ’ ‘ Ho ; 
but I have been many times at a bar, and can 
well understand what I shall be expected to do.’ 
*'Vmy well; you will do ; come here in an hour. 
■Wages two pounds per week, with pint of ale or 
glass of spirits per day.’ 

Set to work behind the bar, Budcnall did his 
best to serve customers ; and as he had a good bed 
and plenty of food, he was pretty well off. The 
great drawback was the long hours from early 
morning to past midnight, during which he had to 
perform this horrid drudgery. He says : ‘ ft was 
most wearying and distressing to me, tired as I 
was with my fair day’s work, to remain in attend- 
ance on a lot of dissipated rowdies, . . . Having 
been now in this employment four months, I had 
saved some money, and determined to try my luck 
at something else, come what would, as the con- 
finement of the honse had now become intolerable 
to me.’ Quilting the bar, he was once more at the 
mercy of the world. For a time he lounged about 
dally in the beautiful park at Sydney, enjoying 
the sight of the botanical and xoologicid speci- 
mens, and trying to hoar of some situation that 
might fixiit him. Ho was offered ten shillings a 
week and board as a general servant on a largo 
, farm up-country j but the duties, which included 
teaching the children, assisting in the garden and 
stable, and if required, minding a flock of sheep, 
were too irksome, and the situation was rejected. 
Hay after day passed, and still nothing to do. At 
length Ms.-.funcW were reduced to fourpenco ; he had 
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to quit his lodgings ; and waudoring tiboul, friend- 
less, ho was fain to ii])p(iafit', his liuugur by buying 
a roll and drinking watiu' at a, public fountain. 
He slept in the park under the canopy of heaven. 
•Even thi.s could not last. Hownriglit starvation 
stared him in the faci?. 

One day ho observod, i.wo carts laden with lo;.'- 
of iiinbor for iirewood. 1 1 tvre. was a ehanco uf worli. 
He offered to help to cut Uio timber; the drive.r.-i, 
however, hud nothing to do with the c.utliuff ; but; 
they would recommend him to the puve.hasers of 
the wood. ‘ Each cart held about two tons of wood, 
and on this occasion one customer took both loads. 
A bargain was soon made between myself and the 
purchaser. I should receive sevim-and-Hixpcnc.e 
per ton for cutting and stacking the lot..’ This 
was very bard work, yet it prove.d a happy relief. 
After the work was over, there was again a fresh 
. struggle to be encountered. Through the agency 
I of the newspaper, he learns that a man ia wauled 
, to take charge of uu ciglit hoyae-power hteam- 
engiue which moves a coflbe-null. ‘Hero w'u.a 
just the thing to suit mo.’ It was ratlicr auda- 
cioua to say so, for ho knew nothing of steam- 
engines beyond seeing tlieiu ivorking. No way 
daunted, he offers himself and is accepted, W.age(> 
two pounds a week and all found. Tho first 
directions given by the proprietor are to give tho 
engine a thorougii cleaning and overhauling j and 
ho was to begin next morning. 

On iiroeeoding to his w'ork, and ruefully con- 
sidering how ho was to take the engine to pitices, 
to clean it, and set it up again, ho was addresaod 
by a dissipated-looking individual, who said he 
would execute the wliole job on the infidem{.e 
terms of being takexi to an adjacent tavern ami 
given a skitiful of drink — he woxdd take off lu$ 
coat and begin that moment, Tho terms were 
agreed to. Soon the two were hard at work, xuul 
dirty as a sweep .Bnckuall had the satisfaction of 
seeing the engine ready fur a .start by eight o’clock 
in the evening. He coutlucted the poor dissipated 
wretch to a tavern, atid paying for whut drink In.i 
might consume, left him to lus w.rettthcd indul- 
gences, and thexi went home and to bed. We 
doubt not the incident so recorded is true to 
nature. Next morning the fire was got up and 
steam raised. The proprietor and his wife xvevu 
delighted with their new engineer, whom they 
complimented as ‘a painstakixjg, industrious, 're,- 
spectable, intelligent, and rexnarkably civil young 
man.' But the ‘young man’ only viewed the 
aituatiou as a make-shift. Ho o.^pociod a re.mii, 
tance from home, which would cuabU; Jdui to go 
off in qxxest of aomethmg better, d’ho auticipati-.d 
letter of credit arrived, and greatly to the chagrin 
of his ctxxployer, ho departed wilii a young ’English 
friend, ‘a very aristocratic and mther gootl-looidng 
young fellow',’ to Medbourne ; the pa«.Mago occupy- 
ing two dixya and a half. Tiio feeJing left in our 
mind is, that thi.s removal wiw an error. By 
assidxxous attention and thrift, Bnckuall might 
have gradually improved his circumatauccH, and 
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from less to more, risen to be the head of a pros- 
perous manuihctimug coucern in Sydney. 

From all we have heard, the true method of 
‘getting on’ in Australia consists in taking the 
first situation that olfers, though it he only that 
of a shoe-black at a hotel, and sticking to it till 
something better casts up. Diligent industry, _ and 
civility, along with prudential care of earnings, 
are sure in the end of finding their reward, we 
cannot, therefore, but deplore the umsettledness j 
which, on this as on several other occasions, ship- 1 
wrecked the prospects of one who was by no 
means devoid of ability, and possessed an honour- 
able desire to improve his circumstances. A case 
in point occurs to remembrance. Not long ago 
we were told of a young gentleman of good educa- 
tion and parts, but of a wayward turn, who after 
losing some excellent situations, one after the 
other, throrrgh sheer eccentricity, went as a last 
resource to Australia. Disappointed of there find- 
ing something suitable to his fancy, and left to 
his shifts, he from necessity took up the business 
of a fiddler, which he had hitherto practised as an 
amusement. It was somewhat of a downcome to 
high expectations ; hut worn out by his vagarie.s, 
las relatives were glad to learn that he had secured 
employment in an orchestra at thirty shilling-s a 
week. The hope is kindly expressed that having 
found the end of his tether, he wiU stick to 
fiddling, and remain for life in the enjoyment of 
the southern hemisphere. 

At Melbourne, with the amount of his remittance 
Bucknall. was all agog for fun and jollity. Mis- 
fortune had not taught him to take a sober and 
earnest view of life. Meeting in with ‘ two young 
fellows who had left England expressly for the 
purpo.so of jmrchasing a station and settling down 
in Austeilia,’ and for which they possessed the 
requisite amount of capital, lie attached himself to 
them, and entertained the c.xpeclatiou that when 
they settled as great flock-musters, he would accom- 
pany them into the hush, and there play tlio part 
of the ‘gentle shepherd.' It is amusing to see 
under what agreeable delusions, certain wander- 
ing youths are pleased to indulge. The two young 
fellows fallen in with were members of ‘a good 
old country fiimily.' On arriving in Melbourne I 
they deposited their capital with a banker, who 
advised them to look about for twelve months 
before fixing on a station. This was a sensible 
advice, but it should have been accompanied with 
the hint that all would depend on the way in 
which tlio twelve months were spent. Instead of 
living economically and making di.screet inquiries 
regarding sheep-.stations, the two young fellows, 
who were nicknanied Chalker and Smikes, set up 
lumsekeoping in splendid style. A hand^somely 
furnished mansion was rented near St Kilda, a 
pretty watering-plac.e on the soa-sliore, six miles 
from Melbourne. ' Tiiey employed a German cook, 
bought carriages and horses, hunted with a mil- 
lionaire in the noighhourhood who kept a pack of 
hounds, and lived 'in a stylo of ])rincc:ly profusion. 
Invited to take up his quarters with them, Buck- 
nall was in his element. There was phmty shoot- ' 
ing. The kangaroo bunts were delightful. AYhen 
tamer ]doasares palled, there was an excursion 
overland to Sydney, with the view of looking out 
for a station, and to assist in the choice a Scotch 
steward was numbe.red in the parly. What ensues 
is the drollest incident in the book. 


The two brothers having satisfied themselves as 
to the choice of an estate on which to begin a 
grand system of sheep-management, called on 
their banker to intimate their decision. The 
banker was glad to see them, but ho feared that 
they had not been living in a very economical 
way j whereupon Chalker and Smikes assured him, 
they had merely lived like gentlemen, such as 
they had been accustomed to all their lives. Not 
disputing the fact, the hanker callcil on a clerk to 
shew the state of their account, Tlic result was 
startling, hut only what might have been prog- 
nosticated. The entire amount at the credit of 
the brothers was under a hundred and twenty-five 
pounds. Their fortune had been squandered in 
idiotic extravagance. With heavy debts to pay 
and terribly depressed, the only solution of present 
difficulties was to sell horses, carriages, and every- 
thing else that could be disposed of. There was 
therefore a general clearance. Soberer if not wiser 
men, the brothers migrated to a small cottage to 
the north of Melbourne, where they could keep no 
servants, hut do everything for themselves. The 
dullness of the place being nitolerahle, they shortly 
removed to a W'eathcr-hoarded cottage at Queeus- 
clilT, to which Bucknall accompanied them ; and 
here their scanty means of living were supplemented 
by such wild-fowl as their guns could supply. A 
ray of hope supported them. The patrimony of 
the younger brother had not yet been realised j 
but as soon as its value reached thorn, they were 
to embark as slieep-farmers. What ultimately 
became of these hopeful scions of an old family, 
is not stated. On receipt of a second remittance 
from home, Bucknall loft them and returned to 
England. 

Bo ends what may be called the first part of 
this serio-comie narrative. Bucknall’s family had 
buoyed liim up with the notion of getting him a 
government appointment, such as a consulship or 
S(.)mething of that sort ; but there had growix up a 
spirit of economy, very objectionable to families of 
distinction, and all hopes of quartering a son on 
the public revenue were ruthlessly stamped out. 
It was a bad business. For a while there was some 
flirting and nonsense, iuteriuingled with the un- 
pleasant reflection as to what was to be done for 
a livelihood. Bucknall had gained some years’ 
experience, and was no longer a youth. Meditating 
on future prospects, he is relieved by a letter from 
a friend at Eosario, in Santa F4 one of tlie South 
American republics, inviting him to come to be 
a partner with him in a large concern connected 
with horses ; and he is earnestly counselled to 
bring with him a dog-cart and as much saddlery 
as lie has the means of purchasing, A more 
whimsical wild-goose search for fortune could 
hardly be conceived, yet he makes the venture ; 
which turns out to he a distressing failure. He 
arrives in time to see his friend die of typhoid 
fever j the large hOrse-concern proved to he some- 
thing of the nature of a livery-stahle with a lot 
of horses for hire ; and to crown the disaster, a 
foreman who had been employed during his 
master’s illness, has robbed and broken up the 
establishment. 

We have not space to follow our hero through 
his varied adventures in a country where law and 
justice are little bettor than a sham, where murders 
and assaasination.s are of freipient occurrence, and 
where no man thinks of travelling without loaded 
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reyolvets. Discouraged, Bucbrall docs not ^ive up 
the game. Ho cohlmes to start on his own 
account a horso-concern, which was dignified with 
tho sounding name of the ‘Uaballeriza Oentrah' 
The hazard he had run is at lengthy painfully 
demonstmtod. Having returned homo lor a short 
time on a visit, ho leaves everything in charge 
of a cnufideutial friend, his countryman, with 
whom ho has become acquainted. On Ins return, 
the Oaballeriza is found in a state of^dosola- 
tion. I'lie trusted coniidential Mond having lost 
his nil. at a gambling cstabliBliment, had sold 
off everything dead and alive in the stable, 
and vainshed no one Inrow whither. Here was 
point-blank ruin ; and tho moral we gather^ is, 
that fortune should not ho sought for amidst 
the social irregularities and deadly fevers of South 
America. Strangely enough, Bncknall did, not 
learn wisdom by his misadventures in foreign 
lands. Proceeding to Brazil, he closes his book 
somewhat abruptly, telling us that he w'as con- 
triving a tunnel-railway across tho bay of Kio 
Janeiro, and hopes at some future day to present 
a socpxei to ^ A Search for Portune/ 

The story so far as it goes cannot ho road 
without pity for the unfortunate writer, whoso 
career, we think, ofl'ers a solemn warning to tho 
yobng and inconsiderate, and to them especially 
we recommend the work for ]iernsii], in tho 
■ event of a new edition, a numlier of ex]>lotive 
j circumslances might advantageously bo omitted, 
and it would be an improvement to introduce 
some dates into the narrative. w, a. 


TWICE WOOED, TWICE WON, 

IH THR^OIE CnAUXEnS.—- OHArTEB I. 

I HAVE fre^uentW been asked tho queation—being 
; in my thirty-fifth year, with ample means to 
I marry-— why I, Gerald Burgogne, barrlster-ak-law 
of Lincoln’s Inn, am still a bachelor. Even my 
dear mother, who in her inmost heart rejoices at 
having as yet no rival in tho affection.s of her 
only son— oven my mother asked mo lately if I 
had never seen the woman I would wish to make 
my wife. But a few years ago I could not have 
borne to read tho written record of my life’s great 
sorrow, much less to write it with my own hand ; 
but time having in some measure softened its 
poignancy, I feel as if the retrospect will soothe 
rather than distress me. My little sketch will 
be taken from entries in my diary— hitherto the 
sole depository of my secret thoughts — assisted 
by my vivid recollection of all that has occurred 
since iny twenty-first birthday. 

Up to that period my life was entirely mievent- 
fuL I was happy in having most kind and aflec- 
tionate yet not over-induTgent parents. Every 
cate was bestowed upon my education, and *1 
believe I was well prepared for tho university 
when I left home for Oxford. I was delighted at 
the prospect of college life. My rooms e-spocially 
pleased me at Magdalen ; they were situated in the 
q.uadraugle exactly opposite the grand old tower, 
then draped in its rich autumnal robe of vivid 
scarlet. The day after my arrival, a man about ; 
my own age, and whose appearance greatly inter- i 
ested ,mc, took possession of the rooms immediatolv ! 


ested ,mc, took possession of the rooms immediatoly 
beneath my own. Indeed ho was calculated to 
connuand universal admiration; his fine figure 


noble head, and perfect features formed the ideal 
of an Apollo. ’I’o tliese. attracliuns were, luhled a 
rich voice and jiarticularly livamiatiug manners. 
Ho avas universally admired by men; by wmimn, 
ahiH, adored ! 1 Huppusu contr.'iHts are sonKUiuies 

favourable to IVieudHhip as well us to lovo, for 
when we became acquainted, Holaml Wbruiugton 
took a great; faiuiy to me.—aH unlike himself as 
ono limnan being could well be to another. I 
I was never, 1! believe, ctiusidered particularly good- 
I looking cuxcopUng by wy mother, lie was gay; 
I was grave. He was ueve.r Ua]q>y witlumt oxe.ilc- 
nicut ; my pleitsures were e.aUn and, tranquil. 
Nevertheless we agreed very well, ihit as 1 saw 
more of him, I observed with paiu tlio serious 
failings of his character. His temper at the least 
contradiction was uncontrollable ; and having no 
sense of religion, he had of course no motive for 
restraint of any kind, only .submitting to that 
imposed by tho rules of the college ns far as he 
wan compelled to do .so. He was an adept at all 
athletic .sports ; but in tijo mental race for jmuour.s 
he was the hare of the fable ; I the tortoise, lie 
trusted to bis brilliant abilities idcmo ; 1, to imlc- 
fatigablo study. Tho consequenuo was that I 
rcacliod the goalj while he failed. 

When the tmio arrived for onr departure 
from the nniver.sity, wo .separated with imitmil 
promises to corrcspeml ; ho to travel for two 
.yenra or more before settling down in his 
ance.stral homo as a country gentleman ; I, to 
immure myself in chambers with a leading Q. 0. 
to study for the Bar. A few letters passed 
bct\voou Roland Mornington aud myself ; but by 
degreea our correspondence dropped. I was called 
to the Bar at the ago of tvveuty-fouv, aiul at 
thirty found myself in capital practice, f was 
thoroughly intorested in my proiession, so much 
so indeed that 1 cared little for society; and that 
I might attend to it more a.ssiduou.sly, f hd't my 
father’s pleasant house at Richmond to live in 
chambers at Lincoln’s Inn, going liome but once 
a week, and seldom entering tlie gay world of 
Ijondon. 

I should have given up ull visiting at this 
period of my lifc, but for a very fashionable 
relative of urine, who was constantly rcmon.Htmt- 
ing with me upon tlu.s point. ’Dur rvas luy aunt 
Lady MTvor. She was' a widow, about my own 
age, and always, protested that she was born an 
aunt, and was conserprently my junior. Probably 
she was. I only know that she really lookeil 
yeax-s youni’er than slie was — a fact probably duo 
to a good figure, pretty piquaiite features, and a 
remarkably youthful st^do of dress. Wlten very 
young she had married a Scotch Baronet, many 
years her senior, who loft her with an. amplo 
jointure, a fine old castlo in the llighhuids, and 
a fair-haired little Baronet in the nursory, to 
whom I was both god-fathev and guardian. 

It was my young aunt’s firm ivsnlve not to 
marry again. Bho used to say the freiHiom of 
widowhood was too agreeable to her. Htlil she 
liked the attentions of tlie other sex, and required 
an escort whenever .she wont into .society. Bhe 
even considered herself too young to be' acco,(u- 
penied by any one c.xcept a relation ; so it 
occurred to her that I was tho very person most 
suitable for her purpo.sc ; and sho was determined, 
as she said, to beguilo mo out of my aholl. At 
la.st I quite dreaded tho sight of her carriage at 
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my door, knowing it generally Lronght a snmmons 
to some tiresome soiree or to some place of amuse- 
ment, Occasionally I was to escort her to ttie 
Opera ; then, and then only I was her willing 
slave, nuxsic being my one delight, my^ passion. 

With such feelings, it may bo imagined hoAV hir 
fronx cordial my manner wais, when one afternooir 
towax'ds the end of hlay, which I had devoted to 
Ihe study of an important case — a, day over to be 
remembered by me; therefore I can recall, I think, 
every w'ord that passed—my clerk anuoxinced 
Lady M'lvor. ^ 

‘ My dear aunt !’ I exclaimed as I rose to receive 
lier. ‘This is really extremely kind; but I am 
j list now immersed in — 

‘ In fiddlesticks ! ' she replied. ‘You must not 
refuse to accompany me to-night to a most charm- 
ing rhmion. Not a crush, which I know you 
abominate ; but quite a select circle — under two 
hundred, I am told— which is, you know, a nxere 
handful in Lady Follibank’s great frooms. And 
the music is always so good there,’ she added in a 
coaxing tone. 

‘My dear aunt,’ I replied, ‘if I do go, I should 
probably avoid the music-room.’ 

‘And yet, Gerald, you pretend to be fond of 
music.’ 

‘ The very reason I do not care for what you cxill 
drawing-room music. It is an art •which requires 
a life’s devoted study.’ 

‘ Upon my 'vvord,’ remarked my aunt, ‘ you have 
grown ainazingly fastidious. But in this case your 
line tasto will certainly not be olfended, as Lady 
FolUbaiik always engages the first artistes for her 
parties,’ And thus my persevering companion 
talked on till she gained her point. She had 
effectually interrupted my train of thought ; so I 
resigned myself to the inevitable, and put away 
juy papers with a sigh of regret, little dreaming 
that! should never resume my occu}iation with 
the same zest, or take the same pleasure in it 
which it had hitherto afforded me. 

At the appointed hour I duly made my appear- 
a'nce in my aunt’s drawing-room. She ■was already 
dressed ; and the perfection of her evening toilet, 
with tlxe addition of the slightest soupgoii of 
rouge, made her look "wonderfully girlish. On 
our arrival at Lady FoUibauk’s spacious mausion 
in Park Lane, I found, as I expected, the usual 
crush ; and as soon as I had found a good listener 
for my aunt, I raadtx my escape as speedily as 
possible into an apartment at the end of the suite, 
which appeared to he nearly unoccupied. I 
saw at a glance that it •was the music-room. 
Hero I amused myself for some, time by looking 
over the programme and idly scaixning some 
of the xxxusic ’which was new to me. Among the 
few artistes engaged there was one name oixly 
with which I •was quite xxnacqualnted ; it was that 
of a singer, Mademoiselle Francini. ‘Some new 
prott!‘g(jo of Lady Follibank’s,’ I tliought. ‘I may 
us well secure a good position fur botli seeing and 
hearing, as I am here.’ 

Presently several persona entered the upper part 
of the room exactly opposite to the pla^o I had 
selected, so that I had a full view of the group. A 
lady, still V(*X’y handsome, thoxigh prohaldy iip- 
pru'nching middle age, was conducted to the piano, 
followed by a youtliful copy of herself, a lovely i 
girl, who took her position beside her older sister, 
or mother, as the case might be, while that lady 


played a .symphoixy in grand style. Then the 
girl commenced her divine song. From the first 
thrilling note to the last I was spellbound ! That 
voice, so sympathetic, that perfect intonation and 
faultless style, would have been captivating to me 
had she been the plainest of women. But when to 
these glorious gifts was added bcaxxty of a very 
unusual order, no wonder that she commanded 
universal adxniration. 1] thought then that I too 
was an aduxirer, only. It was from this delusive 
dream that I xvas doomed to be cruelly roused. 
Yet before I write of feelings so long bixried 
in py own heart, I will describe her who was 
their inn oceixt cause. 

Tall and gracefxxl as an arum liljq her figure 
only wanted the additional fullness of riper years 
to make it perfect. The glossy black hair "was 
simply coiled round her elegantly shaped head ; 
the eyes were so thickly veiled with lashes of the 
same line, that it was difficult to ascertain their 
colour. I know now that they were of that 
darkest deepest gray which looks black by arti- 
ficial light. Tlxe other features were equally flue ; 
the complexion of that creamy white which dis- 
tinguishes fair Italian women. Yet even all this 
loveliness would scarcely have aifocted me had 
expression been wanting. It was the soul shining 
through all which first attracted and finally 
enslaved me ! 

When the song ceased I eagerly asked the man 
next me for information beyond what the pro- 
gramme told. 

‘ The widow and daixglxter of the tenor Claudio 
Francini, who sang here some years ago,’ was the 
reply. 

I had never hoard of him. 

‘I do not think he sang much in public,’ 
continued my informant ; ‘ but ho taught in very 
fashionable circles — Lady Follibank’s dxiughter.s 
among others ; and she is now patronising tlxe 
girl, who has beauty enough to get on withoxit 
her. But hxxsh ! She is going to sing again.’ ' 

This time she surpassed herself. The slight 
cinbiirrassnxent apparent on the first occasion was 
now sixcceeded by that confidence in her own 
poxvers wlxich can alone insure perfect success. 
Then Jxer complete abnegation of self in her love 
for her art, which she evidently possessed, and the 
deep feeling she threw into every phrase of the 
music, would, I repeat, have caused my heart to, 
surrender at once, even had she been without 
personal beauty. As it was, I may as w'ell confess 
liere that she Avas my first, my last, and only love ! 

As' the last notes of the song died away, a 
voice near me, which seemed familiar, exclaimed, 
above the gentle movement of gloved hands, and 
tlxe faixit lluttering of fans wdiicli is permitted by 
society to express approbation — ‘Brava! bravis- ■ 
sima ! ’ Then in a low tone of rapture, the Avords 
‘Divinely beautiful!’ I quickly glanced around 
me, and beheld my old college friend Roland 
Mornington ! At any other time this meeting 
Avould Ixave given me real pleasure, but at that 
moment I could scarcely greet him Avith cordiality. 
He seemed delighted to ixieet me however, and 
asked me a dozen questions before I had time to 
answer one. The only one to which he really 
seemed to care for a reply was: ‘Who is that 
lovely girl V 

I handed him my programme, poixxting to her 
name. 
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‘DM you ever see anything so 'beaiitiful in your I 
life he continued, gazing at the fair singer, who ! 
was now smiling and blushing at the coinpliuients | 
and thanks she received from those who were ' 
able to approach near enough to offer them. 

‘ I think I never heard such a voice,' I replied 
ns calmly as I could. 

‘Ah, Burgogue/ he oxclaimod, M see you are 
not clmngod. Beauty has im more clumns'for you 
than of old. But T shall not rest till J am intro- 
duced.' As ho said this ho disappeared in the 
crowd ; and I saw him no more till fie had effected 
his ohject. Then my very soul sickened as I 
watched him exerting every art of whicli he was 
master to please his fair companion, while she 
Hstened with evident pleasure, even as Juliet 
might have ‘drunk the utterance’ of young 
Montague's fatal love in just such a scene as this. 
Boland’s handsome person and winning manners 
were only too likely to fascinate her. Would she 
withstand him ? And why should she? I could not 
help askitm myself this last question. Tlien again 
he might he greatly changed, his youthful faults 
and follies corrected. Alas I unleas such were 
the case, he would make no woman happy, Wliilo 
I would have given years of my life for such a 
smile as I then saw her bestow upon him ! 

Presently tho mother interrupted their U>U~d,4He, 
and 1 saw him accompany them from tho room. 
I quickly followed, watclied thorn descend the 
stairs, and accept his escort to thoir carriage, at 
the door of which he stood bareheaded for some 
minutes, talking with great animation. As he 
returned, still watching him, myself unseen, I 
saw that his face was Hushed, liis eyes brilliant 
with excitement ; and from that moment I knew 
that hfl was my rival. This conviction agitated 
me to such a degree that I quite foipt my aunt, 
tin h» footman informed me that her Ladyship 
was waiting to go home. 

I found her quite cross, as well she might he, 

' at my inattention. Of course I made a thou- 
-sand apologies, and was graciously forgiven— 
moro readily than I deserved. As we were 
going home, my aunt asked, in the most indil- 
ferent manner, what I thought of the artistes we 
had mot. 

‘ I think Lady Follibank was most fortunate in 
her choice,' I replied. 

‘Is, that all, Gerald? Then you do not think 
them so wonderfully handsome ? Every one was 
i raving about la hille Glaudia, and some of the 
: men admired the mother’s English complexion the 
most.' 

* Is Claudia, Mademoiselle Erancini ?' 

‘Of course,' replied my aunt. ‘She is named 
after her father Claudio, who died about five 
years ago.-~By-the-bye, who was that handsome 
, fellow who was with her nearly all the .evening ? * 

‘ A college Mend of mine.' I then told hen of 
-our former friendship, the years which had elap.sed 
I sihee we parted, and our unexpected meeting that 
) night. 

Mark ray words ! ' said my aunt— and they 
• seemed to stab me to the heart— ‘ that man will 
JUarry her— -and perhaps.’ — — 

, ,, ‘Aunt Fanny. P I exclaimed, starting. up in 
the-catriago, ‘you are hinting at unhappy eon- 
sequdicesT' 

‘G(iQd,- gracious, Gerald! I have hinted at 
nothing of the kind.’ 

tr 


Well, aunt, I tlihik it unfiiir to prejudge tho 
future of othmV 

‘My dear Mentor,’ pho ro]dicd, ‘my words 
referred more to your frie.nd than to tlm lady ; 
and I must confesH, at tho risk of oirouding you 
again, that haudsomo .as ia, I dislike the 
expression of his couulmiauco oxcco-dingly.' 

This was the opinion of a shvowd wonian of the 
world ; and I ciuihl nut contradict it. The reflec- 
tions it gave rise to .made mo sud and sick at 
heart. 

From this memovnhle evening the first use T 
made of my Tinm each morning was to look 
with care down tho column devoted to notices of 
forthcoming concerts. The immo I so anxiously 
Sought did not appear for a fortnight ; then to mo 
it seemed printed in letters of fire, so distinctly 
it stood out from all others. The advertisement 
was long, announcing the ‘First appearance in 
London of Afadcmoisello Claudia Franciui,’ who 
was to_ sing in a grand operatic recital at Exeter 
Hall, in Gounod’s J<'aiid. I throw down my 

E sr, took a single cup of tea by way of 
kfast, and jumping into tho first hiuisom 
1 met with, hastened to secure my stall, though 
the concert was not to take place fur another 
week. 

Would Boland ho there? I had not seen him 
since we met at Lady .FoUibank’s, though lie then 
appeared so pleased to renew our acquaintance ; 
yet though ho knew where to find me, he had 
not given me his tetnporary town address. . It was 
hardly likely that he h^; left London In the 
height of the season. What was I to think? 
Alas ! I had little doubt, from my knowledge of 
his character, that he was completely engrossed 
by hia purauit of the lovely Claudio. 

The night of the concert arrived, am.! with 
feverish impatience 1 drove to the Hall, and arrived 
there bfeforo tho doors were opened. Tliis night 
! I felt sure would determine my .futo. Should 
Roland be there, it could only bt^ with the one 
object. When at length I gained my seat, it 
was still so curly that I had time to watch the 
audience as the room lilh:(l I thought I could 
not fail to seo llohiml had lie been pre.scut ; his 
unusual hei.glit made him always con.spic.uous. I 
began to breathe more freely ; iny spirits ruse ns 
i I looked for him in vain. It ivas even possible 
that the attentions I had so jealously wattdied 
' were only the result of a passing fancy, oiic of his 
old flirtations. With this soothhig idea— scarcely a 
hope — I was able, contrary to my expectations, to 
enjoy the introduction to tho opera, that my.stc- 
ribus unearthly music which, so well prepares one 
for Goethe's solemn story. 

How I longed yet d.rQaded to hear j\,rargnerite ! 
Tim moment was at hand. She appoarc-d, No 
wonder she met with a reception so rapturous. 1 
can remember every detail of her dress and appear- 
ance, As on the first evening I bclndd her, she 
wore clouds of eome dear while, material over 
gleaming satin. I had then admired the tdegant 
simplicity of her attire. There wnw an addition to 
it now, which to my mind was no iniprovomont, 
A diamond spray tremWed in Imr hair; a necklacn 
of the same gems, with other dazzling ornamentH, 
encircled her ivory tliroat ; which were to niy 
jealous licart as so many Batauic temptations, 
even as were Marguerite’s jewels of wluch she was 
about to sing. All my hopes were at an. end. 
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The dianioiida were, us I heard a lady remark, ‘j&t 
for a duchess.’ Ifc was clear that they must be a gift, 
for she was not sufficiently known to have received 
them as a tribute to her talent. No doubt they 
were the gift of Boland Mornington ; and I knew 
that he had so much the more the advantage 
'ofane, 

Still I remained drinking in the delicious tones 
of that voice to the end ; then I resolved to make 
my wayi round to the artistes’ entrance, in the mad . 
hope of seeing her, even with the dreaded lover. 

I seloctiHl a convenient spot where I was not likely 
to he observed, and had not long to wait before 
I saw Mademoiselle Francini . approaching-— yes, 
loaning on the arm of Roland Mornington. He 
was bending down to her whisperiia^ words which 
called up a lovely blush to that fair face, now 
looking so proud and happy. Thank heaven, her 
mother was with them ! I still watched them, saw 
Boland hand his companions into their carriage, 
iiud — oh, the anguish of that moment ! — ho tnis 
time accompanied them. 

The following day I was too ill both in body 
and mind to see. any one, and gave orders accord- 
ingly. My soul was filled with an intense desire 
to'see Roland, and discover his intentions towards 
Mademoiselle Francini. But I had no itlea where 
he was to he found in the wlldcimesa of the 

S olis. I was acquainted with his address in 
ire ; but I also know that his grand old 
pluco there was seldom honoured with his presence, 
much less likely to he so now. And after all, 
■what had I to do with this alfair ? In my cooler 
moments T saw clearly that I could not interfere 
tuuisked. In the afternoon I was sitting alone still 
absorbed in tluise couilicting thought.s, when a 
knock at the outer door of my chambers roused 
me. It was too late for a client, even if I had not 
given strict orders to he denied. But T, had little 
time for doubt. Anotlier knock, and the door of 
my room was almost bursi; open by tlic very 

f arson I most wished to see-— Boland hlorningtou ! 
consequen-fely , welcomei'l him most cordially, 

I which apparently surpriswl him, for he exclaimed: 

‘ This is really kind, old fellow. I assure you, I 
expected a very different greeting ; I have honaved 
abominably to you. But I know you will 
»'^rgive me for not calling when you know my 
<ixciise. You -will never guess ! ’ 

‘ Tell me then at once.’ 

‘ I am going to be married.’ 

Sick and faint as I turned at these words, I 
nevertheless contrived to congratulate him. 

‘And now,’ he continued, ‘you will be still 
less likedy to guess to whom.’ 

‘Yes,’ i calmly replied ; ‘ I know. Mademoiselle 
Francini.’ 

‘Who, in tlui name of all that’s wonderful, told 
you V ho eagerly asked. 

‘ My own ohservatitm,’ I replied. 

‘Ah; I forgot you saw ua together at Lady 
Follibank’s ; and you always wesre such a fellow 
for finding one out It is strange too that you 
should, for I do not believe that you have any 
personal experience of tlie tender passion. Biit 
1)0 very sure, Mr Gerald Burgogne, that your own 
turn will come.’ 

‘ I am quite sure it never will,’ I replied. 

‘ No 1 How grave you look about it. I suppose 

you tliink 1 am sacrificing my.self’ 

i ‘ Indeed,’ 1 interrupted, ‘ 1 think no such thing. 


On the contrary’ I stopped, fearing I should 

say too much and betray myself, 

‘ Of course,’ he continued, ‘ it i.s far from a good 
match for me ; but you know I have no one to 
please hut myself.’ 

‘ And her,’ I observed. 

‘Hang it all!’ he exclaimed. ‘She ought to 
be satisfied. Ten thousand a year and not a bad- 
looking follow for a husband ; I call her decidedly 
lucky.’ 

‘Most men will call you so,’ I said, trying to 
curl) my indignation. 

‘ Well, I am not so sure of that,’ was his answer. ■ 
‘ If I had not seen this little witch, I should have 
proposed for Lady Barbara Gauntlet. She would 
have me to-morrow, if I chose to ask her.’ 

‘ Then why didn’t you ? ’ I exclaimed angrily. 

‘ My dear fellow, don’t you see that I am over 
head and ears in love with Claudia ? I positively 
could not live without her ; so I can’t help 
myself. And that being the case — as Claudia has 
no male relative— I want you to do me a favour ; 
which is, to act the part of lather and give her 
away , on the occasion.’ 

I started from ray seat, and pacing the room 
in my agitation, asked him if ho had no relation 
1 he could apply to for. that purpose. 

‘ No. The fact is,’ ho replied, ‘ I do not want 
I to he bothered with any oi my own people, for 
I though they have no right to interfere, they would 
i try.’ I i 

‘ I am afraid however, you must fmd some one 
else, Boland; for like them, I have my doubts 
about this marriage being a prudent one.’ 

‘ Of course I know that,’ was his answer, quite 
misunderstanding my meaning. ‘But as I intend 
to marry Claudia, some one must give her away. 

So once for all, Burgogne, will you ? ’ 

Certainly this wiis the irony of fate — that I 
■ .should be coolly asked to give the woman I could 
have worshipped, to another. No ! I could at 
least avoid that climax to my misery. I was 
therefore on the point of repeating my refusal, 
when it suddenly occurred to me that I 'might be 
of some little service to my heart’s idol if I 
accepted the office assigned to me ; so, after a long 
pause, during which Boland was evidently with 
mnch difficulty controlling his temper, I said : ‘ I 
will consent to do this for you, Boland, on one 
condition only — namely that you will make a 
libesral settlement upon her.’ 

■^What nomsense!’ he exclaimed. ‘Why, that 
"will cause no end of delay ; and Claudia does not 
.expect anything of the kind.’ 

‘ I daresay not,’ I replied ; ‘ but that does not 
alter my decision. When is the marriage to take 
place ? ’ 

‘This day three weeks if po.ssible ; it is all but 
fixed.’ 

‘ There will he time then for all that is required,’ 
was my deliberate reply ; and I asked him what 
would have been clone about settlements had he 
married Lady Barbara. 

‘Oh, that would have been a very different 
affair. She has .fifty thousand pounds of her own ; 
anti. I could have waited the law’s delay with the 
utmost resignation, I assure you. Now, I cannot — 
in fact 1 mil mV 

‘Then you must ask some one else to act for | 
I you,’ 1 replied ; ‘ for I consider that Mademoiselle | 
1 Francini has as much right to a settlement as 
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T;a(ly l->arljava. Bor yoat saUe she gives xip u 
pi’oieesion wliieli promised a Imlliaut career ; aud 
there is great faseiuatiou in professional life lot 
tliose. who can couimaud flitcceas, The least you 
can do in return is to insure her a certain degree 
of indejxnideueci of you.’ 

‘ VVcdl/ said ho somewhab nductantly, *1 conseiit, 
if you will he her trustee. T will siic my HolieiLor 
directly upon the subject, and tell him to call upon 
yon.’ 

X have given this conversation in detail, to show 
how almost uuavoidahly I was drawn into^ an 
arriuigoirieut which suhsefpiently Imniglit me hxto 
constant communication with Claudia Ifraucini. 

Boland did not sufler much time to elap.se 
before he brought hia infcendeil bride, accompanied 
by her mother, to my chambew. The _beauty so 
brilliant liy the artificial light in ^ which I had i 
hitherto seen it, was not dimini.slied by the I 
bright summer morning, while occasionally un | 
involuntary glance at her lover itumea.surably en- 
hanced the exprci,ssiQU of that perfect face. Ah ! , 
she had then ' given her heart of hearts to this 
volatile unstable being. Would he prove worthy ■ 
of such a treasure 1 Alas ! I foared exceedingly 
for her future peaco and for that of the fond 
mother, wlio now looked so proud and happy. 

I took an early opportunity of u-sking Uolaud 
what arrangement had been made fur the mother. 

‘ All ! that is the chief drawback to the alTair,* ho 
' replied. ‘ Being both almost dependent upnn^ 
their profession, sho must live with iw, as of 
course I could not allow my wife’s mother to 
teach/ 

‘ No indeed ; you ought not. But have they 
nothing beyond it ? ’ I asked. 

‘Only about enough to buy bonnets, X should 
think,’ was his tUppaut answer; ‘and that i.s 
Madame. Franoini’a. It seems “ Sgualini ” left' his 
wife his savings ; his daughter, his profession, 
which he expected would make her fortune. But 
after all, I do not mind very much having the 
mother to live at the Hall. There is plenty of 
room, Slie will be useful in hedping Olnudia to 
manage a large homsohold ; and she is a lady,’ 

‘ In every respect,’ I replied. 

■ ‘But I mean by birth,’ said Boland. ‘She 

is of good family (the Lascolle.s of .shire), and 

despairing of obtaining their consent, she ran 
away with and was marricul to Franciui, her 
Italian singing-master, when only sevonl^en, he 
being two or three years older. They lived for 
ten years in Naples, where Clainlia was born. 
Then they fell in with Lady Follibank, whose 
daughters were Francini’s pupils. She advised 
them to come to England, where she promised 
to introduce him to a good connection. This she 
elfected ; and he was getting on rapidly, when 
he was taken ill, and died about five yeans 
ago s Claudia being only fourteen at the time. 
She, at; her father’s request, continued her imtsical 
education till she was eighteen ; and in the ihetin-* 
time helped her mother by giving lea80ti.s'"t'b the 
younger pupils . '-m And to think that this must 
Mve gone on to the end of time if Claudia had 
been, ugdy.’ 

' I groaned in spirit. How little she knew lum. 
On asc^rt^ming that Madame Francini had about 
a huMre'd a year, I insisted upon five times that 
amount being - settled upon her daughter abso- 
lutely, ■ without' feference to children, as the 


ktorningtou estates were .ntrictly eiy.aih’.d upon the 
male heir, and danghtcr.s wtdl .I'or by tlio 

late M.r MiiniiugUm’s will 

f i 

HOME OOHHIP A HOOT lOHCESTEn. 

HqUABI'I. 

,lisr old-worbl Tyoudan, hetry.sUu' H(|narfi ]day(;d a 
iiuuih tiiore important, ]iart tlfitn it doc.-i to-day. It 
was then tlni rhofiini vefi'igb of royalty and the 
home r)l' wit aud genius. 'Pin'ie was wlifU it glitiin'ed 
with throiig.s (d’ laeii-bedizui'a'd gallaulM; wlieu it 
trembbid bemiath Hit* churiol-wluad.s of Hoauty and 
^'Fashion; wlion it re-etdiowl with lim oric.s of 
jostling clmirmen and link-boys ; when it wa.s 
I trodden by tmSteot oC tlie greatest irnsn of a great 
'epoch — Ncwtbn and Swift, Hogarth, Sir .foshna 
Beynolds, and a bo.st of other.s more or lea.s di.stiu- 
guished. Mr Tom lAxylor, in his interesting xvovk 
entitled LcicesUr Hgnnw, tells us that the vir.is- 
fiitudea of a lyoudou quart, or generally tend down- 
wards tlu’ough a regular .seric.s of dmidos. It is 
first fa.shionublc 5 'Hum it i.s prohsasional ; then it 
becomes a favourite locality for hotels and lodging- 
houses ; thou the industriul (dement predomi nates, 
and then not infrequently a still lower deptly is 
reached. Leicester Hfpiaris bus been no exeaqitiou 
to this rule. Its reputation in fact was becom- 
ing very shady indeed, when the improvement 
of its central inedusure gave it somewhat of a 
start upwards and tunmcl attoutiou to its early 
history. 

Of old, many of tUesex grand doinp took place at 
I'ycicester House, winch was the first house in the 
Squares It was built by Bobert Sidney, Earl of 
Ticicester, n stauheh iioyalist, somewhere about 
ilia sons, Viacoiint Lisle and tho fumoun 
Algernon Sidney, grew up less of Boyaliats than 
he wa.a ; and to 'Leice.ster House, ’wilii th(} .sanc- 
tion ami welcome of its head, came many of tho 
more prominent Bepnblicans of tho day, Vane aud 
Neville, Milton and Bradshaw, Ludlow and Lam- 
bert. The cream of history lies not ,so much in u 
bare notation of facts us in tho liLtlo tmuduw of 
nature and manners which reproduce for us the 
ac.tnal human liib of a former ago, and nmoh of^ 
t.liis may bo gleaned from tlu; history of thd/ 
Sidncy.s. They were an iulere, sting family, alikot* 
from their rank, their tahmts, their pousonal 
beauty, aud the vicissitudes of their forUmos. ’[’he 
C'ounte.s 3 was a clever managing woman ; and her 
letters to her absent Icnxl wdiou ambas.sador in 
France cotnmy to us many pleasant details of thii' 
home-life at Leicester House. Htill more charming 
is it to read tin* pretty little billets addressed to 
the .Earl by his elder girhi. Of the.se six beautiful 
daughtor-s of the houscj of Hlduoy, four wert;. 
married and two dit.'d in tho dawn of (>arly 
womanhood. Of the younger of the.si', bady 
Elizabeth, tho father luw a touching entry in bis 
journal. After nai’ratiug her doulh, In* aild's ; ‘ Him 
liud to the last tlui mo.st angelical ciiuuttmiuuuj 
and beaut3’', and tho most lieavouly ilispo.-dtiou 
and temper of mind that 1 Hunk wi'rc iwer seen 
in ao young a creature.’ ' 

With her death tho merry happy family lib*, 
at Leicester House drew to a clo.sc. The activt^ 
bustling mother, whose inlluenee. had brought the 
difterent jarring chords into harmony, died ft few 
months afterwards ; and tim bn.sy years as they 
sped onwards, while consummating the fall (jf 
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Charles and consolidating the power of Cromwell, 
also put great and growing disunion between the 
Sidney brothers. At the Restoration, Algernon 
was in exile ; Lord Lisle’s stormy temper had ' 
alienated him from his father; the iSarl’s favourite 
aou-in-law was dead ; of the three who remained 
he was neithcir proud nor fond ; and lonely and 
sick at heart, he grew weary of the splendid home 
i'rom which the lair faces of his handsome children 
had gone for over, and niad('. preparations to leave 
it. lie was presented to Charles IT. ; and imme- 
diately afl,crwards retired to Penslmrst in Kent ; 
and Leicester House was let, first to the ambns- 
sadors of the United Provinces ; and then to a 
more remarkable tenant, Elizabeth Stewart, the 
ill-fated Princess and Queen of Bohemia, She 
had left England in 1613 a lovely happy girl, the 
bride of tlie man she loved, life stretching all 
x'iunbow-hued before her. She retixrned to it a 
weary haggard woman of sixty-live, who had 
drmi'k to tlxe dregs of every possible cup of dis- 
appointment and sorrow. Her presence xvas very 
unwelcome, as that of the unfortunate often is. 
Charles IL, her nephew, was very loath indeed to 
have the pleasure of receiving her as a guest ; 
but .she returned to London whether he would 
I or not, and Leicester House was taken for hex'. 
There she languished for a few months in feeble 
and broken health, and there, on the anniversary 
of her wedding-day, slie died. : 

The house immediately to the west of Leicester | 
House belonged to the l^Iaixpxis of Aylesbury ; but : 
in 1008 it was occupied by the Marquis of Caer- j 
luartlum, who was appointed by King ‘William III. j 
ciceroiuj and guide to Peter the Great when ho! 
came in the January of tliat year to visit England, | 
l^eter’s great qualities havcUong been done full 
justice to ; but in the iar-off January of 1698 he ■ 
, appeared to the English as by no means a very ■ 
aitguat-looking potentate ; he had the manners and 
appearance of an unkempt barbarian, and his pas- 
times were those of a coal-heaver. Ilia favourite 
exci'oise in the mornhigs was to run a baiTOW 
through and through Evelyn’s trim holly-hedges 
at Deptford ; and the state in wliich he left his 
j)vetty house there is not to be described. His 
chief jxleasure, when the duties of the day xvero 
over, was to drink all night with the Marquis in 
his house at Leicester Eiclds, the favourite tipple 
of the two distinguished tojxers, being brandy 
spiced with pepper ; or suck, of which tlie Czar is , 
reported to nave drunk eight bottles one day after ' 
<liuner. Among other sights in London, tlxe 
Marquis took liini to see Westminster Hall in ^ 
full term, ‘ Who are all these men in xvigs and 
gowns ? ’ he asked, ‘ Lawyers,’ was the answer. 

* Lawyers ! ’ ho exclaimed, ‘ Why, I have only two 
in my dominions, ami when I get back, I intend 
to haxig one of them.’ 

In January 1712 Tjciccster House, which was 
then occupied by the imjierial resident, received 
another distinguished visitor in the person of 
Prince Eugene, one of the greatest captains of 
the age. In appearance he was a little sallow 
wizened old man, with one shoulder higher than 
the other. A soldier of fortune, whose origin was 
so humble as to bo unknown, his laurels xvere 
fitaitied neither by rapacity nor self-seeking ; and 
in all the vicissitudes of hi.s eventful life ho bore 
himsdf like a hero, and a gentleman in the truest 
and fullest acceptation of the xvord, Dean Swift 


was also at this time in lodgings in Leicester 
Fields, noting with clear- acute uupitying vision 
the foibles and failings /of all around him, and 
writing to Stella front time to €me after his 
cynical fashion, ‘how tli^e, world is going mad 
after Prince Eugene, and h'dw he went to court 
also, but could not see him,'*. the m‘owd was so' 
great.’ . . y 

A labyrinth of courts, lipji^aud stablo-yards 
had gradually filled up the space between the 
royal mews and Leicester Fields ; and between 
1680 and 1700 several new streets were opened 
through these ; one reason for the opening of them 
being the great influx of 'French refugees into 
London, on the occasion of the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes in 1685. Many of these exiles 
settled in and around Leicester Fields, and fox’ 
their use several- chapels -were built. The neigh- 
bourhood has ever since been a resort of French 
immigrants.' ' 

In one of these streets opening into Leicester 
Square, St Martin’s Street, Sir Isaac Newton lived 
for the last si.vteen years of his life. The house 
in which he lived looks dingy enough now ; but 
in those days it was considered a very good resi- 
dence indeed, and like Leicester House was fre- 
quented by the best company in the fashionable 
world. The genius and reputation of its master 
attracted scientific atid learned visitors ; and the 
beauty of his niece Mrs Catharine Barton, drew 
to her feet all the more distinguished wits and 
beaux of the time. 

Between 1717 and 1760 Leicester House became 
what Pennaxxt calls ‘ the poutiug-place of princes,’ 
being for almost all that time' in the occupation 
of a Prince of Wale.s who was living in fierce 
opposition to the reigning king. In' 1718 the 
Prince of Wales having had a furious quarrel 
with his father George 1., on the occasion of the 
christening of the Prince’s sou George William, 
left St James’s, and took Leicester Ilouse at a 
yearly rent of five hundred pounds ; and until 
lie succeeded to the throne in 1727, it was his 
town residence. 

Here he held his court—a court not by any 
means strait-laced; a gay little court at first ; a 
court whose selfish intrigues and wild frolics 
and madcap adventures and humdrum monotony 
live for us still in the sparkling piiges of Horace 
Walpole ; or are painted in with vivid clear- 
ness of touch and e.xeciition, but with a darker 
brush, by Hervey, Pope’s .Lord Fanny, who was a 
favourite witli his mistress the handsome accom- 
plished Caroline, Princess of Wales. Piloted by 
one or other of these exact historians, _ we enter 
the chamber of the gentlewomen-iii-waiting, and 
are introduced to the maids-of-honour, to lair 
Mary Lepell, to charming Mrs Bellendcn, to pen- 
sive gentle Mrs Howard. We see them oat West- 
phalia ham of a morning, and then set out with 
their royal master for a helter-skelter ride over 
hedges and ditches, on borrowed hacks. No wonder 
Pope pitied them; and on their return, xylio 
should they fall in with hut that great poet him- 
self ! They .are good to him in their way, tlieso 
saucy charming maids-of-honour, aud so the}'- take 
fixe frail little man under their protection and 
give him his dinner ; and then he linishes oil' the 
day, he tells us, by walking three hours in the 
i moonlight with Mary Lepell. ^ye can imagine 
I the affected compliments he paid her aud tlm 
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■burlcsqiio 3ove lie made to her ; and tlxe fun she 
and her sister maida-of-honour would have laugh- 
ing over it all, when she went buck to Leicester 
IJause and he returned to his pretty villa at 
Twickenlinm. 

As tlic Triuce grew older his court became more 
and move dull, till at last it was almost deserted, 
when on the 14th of June 1727 the loungers in 
51,8 liall- empty cliamhera were roused by nudden 
news— 'George I. was dead ; ami Leicester House 
was thronged by a sudden rtisli of_ obsoqiiioua 
courtiers, among wbnin was the late king's prime- 
juinister, bluff, jolliq coarse Sir Kobert Walpole, 
Ho one paid any attention to him, for every one 
knew that his disgrace was sealed ; the new firing 
had never been at any pains to conceal his dislike 
to him. Sir Robert however, knew better ; he was 
quite well aware who W’as to be the real ruler 
of England now ; and he knew that the Princess 
Caroline had already accepted him, just as she 
accepted La Walraoden^and .her good Howard; 
and so all alone in his corner he chuckled to 
himself as he saw the crowd of sycophants elbow 
and jostle and push poor Lady Walpole as she 
tried to make her way to the royal feet, Caroline 
saw it too, an,d with a flaalx of half-scornfiil mis- 
chief lighting up her shrewd eyeis, said xvith a 
smile ; ‘ Sure, there I see a friend,' Instantly the 
human stream parted, aixd made way for her 
Ladyship, 

In 1728 Frederick, the eldest son of George and 
Caroline, arrived from Hanover, where he had 
remained since his birth in 1707. It was a 
fatal mistake ; he came to England a stranger to 
lus parents, and with his place in their hearts 
already filled by his brother. It was inevitable 
that where there was no mutnal love, distrust 
and alienation should come, as in no long time they 
did, with the result that the same pitiful draxna 
was played out again on the same stage. In 1743 
Frederick Prince of Wales took Leicester House 
and held his receptions there. He "was fond of 
gaiety, and had a succession of balls, masques, 
plays, and snpper-partics. His tastes, as was 
jiatural considering his rearing, were foreign, and 
Ijeiccster House was much fretpxented by foreigners 
of every grade. Dosnoyers the dancing-master 
was a favourite habitnd, as was also tin: charlatan 
St-Germain. Xu the midst of all this fiddling and 
buffooixery the Prince fell ill ; but not so seriously 
as to cause uneasiness to any one around hiin; 
consemxently all tlxe world was taken by surprise 
when he suddenly died oxxe morning in the arms 
of his friend tlxe dauciug-master. After his death 
his widow remained at Leicester House, and like 
a sensible woman as she was, made her peace 
with the king her fhther-in-law, who ever after- 
wtirds shewed himself very kind and friendly to 
her. 

In October 1700 George III. was proclaimed 
king ; and again a croxvd of courtiers thronged to 
Leicester House to hiss the hand- of the new 
sovereign. For six years longer the Piinceas of 
Wales continued to live at Leicester House ; aud 
; tlxOTe in 1765 her youngest son died, and the 
following year slxe removed to Carlton House. 

While the quarrel between George 11. and 
Frederick was at its fiercest, the central inclosuro 
ofEeicester Square was re-arranged very elegantly 
according to the taste of the day ; and an eques- 
trian statue ' of George I, which had belonged to 


the first T)uko of Chandos and liad been bougiifc 
at the stilo of liis (‘llV.iiLH, wuh sot up in front of 
Leiocistev House, wlu'i’c it remained, a danzling 
object at first, in all the gloiy (d' gilding, whicli 
pxxsHod with the pojxulace for gold; init latterly a 
most wretched rtdic of Urn ])nst, an eyesoi'o, which 
was x’omoved in. 1874 in tlm eonrae, of Baron 
Grant’s improvements. 

Leicester Hqmire, had other i.emini.s beside Hlr 
Isaac Ncnvtoii, compared with whom courtiers 
txnd gfilhinta and line gentJeme.u xuui ladies look 
very small indeed. .Hogarth lived in this street, 
and an did Sir Joshua Heymdds, .Uogarthhs house 
xvaa the last but two on the east side of the 
Square, Hero ho ostahlished liixnseif, a young 
struggling man, with Jiuxe Tborubill, the wife 
with whom lie had mado a stolen love-match. In 
this house, with the (pitiint sign of the Golden 
Head over the door, he worked, not as paintei's 
generally do, at a multitude, of detached pieces, 
but depicting with his vivid brush a wlioie series 
of popular allegories on canvas, When ho became 
rich, as in process of time ho did, ho had a house 
at Chiswick ; hut ho still retained tlm Golden Head 
as his town-houso, and i»i 1704 rctttrned to it to 
die. 

In No. 47 Bir tToshua Reynolds lived, «md 
painted tlxoso charming portraits which havo im- 
jnorttxlisod for us all that was most heautifxil and 
Ihuxons in his^ cpocli. He was a kindly genial 
lovable man, fond of society, and with a liking 
for display. He had a wonderful carriage, witli 
the four seasons curiously painted im on the 
pixnels, and the wheels ornamented with carved 
hduxge and gilding. Tlio servants in attendance 
on this chariot wore silver-lacod liveries ; and as 
he had no tinxe to drive in it himself, ho made 
his sister take a daily airing in it, nxiudi to hi>r 
discomfort, for she was a homely little lady witli 
very simple tastes. Ho was xi great dinner-giver ; 
and as it was his custom to ask evmy jilmsaut 
person he met w’ithout any regard to the pre- 
paration made to receive thmix, it may bo con- 
jectured that tlxero wms often a wxxut of the 
commonest xcrpxisites of tho dinner-tahlo. 3Cvt:u 
knives, forks, and ghissea could not always ho 
procured at firsfc But xxltlumgh his {linnors par- 
took very much of the nature of unceroumnious 
.scrambles, they were thoroughly enjoyable. Wiuifc- 
evor was iiwauting, tlmre was always cheerfulness 
aud the pleasant kindly iuteixhxxngo of ihought- 
lu July 1792 Sir Joshua died in his own house in 
Leicester Square ; and within a few hoxirs of his 
death, an obituary notice of him xvxxs written by 
Burke, the manuscript of w'hich was blol.ted with 
his tears, 

111 No. 28, on the ca-stern side of the Brpxare, 
the celebrated nnatomist John Hunter lived, lake 
nxost diHlingurihcd wen of the day, Im Hat lo Sir 
Joshua Reynolds fqr his iiortrxut ; but was so rest- 
less and pro.occupiixd that Im nuido a very bad 
sitter. At last one day he fell into a reverie, 'riin 
happy moment had cornu ; Bir Jtwhim with his 
instiixctivo tact caught tho expresHiou, xind, pre- 
sented to us the grefit surgeon in one of Ins muafc 
characteristic attitudes. Two other i.;elubnited 
surgeons, Cruicksliaiik and Gharles Hull, also livo.d 
in this Square, Tlxe house in which Bell residod 
for many years wxis huge and ruinous, and had 
once been inhabited by Speaker OnsloM-'. Here he 
set xip his Museum, and began to lecture on 
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anatomj’-, having for a long lime, he writes, scarcely 
forty pupils to lecture to. 

During all the later portion of its history 
Leicester Square lias been famous for shows. In 
1771 Sir Ashton Lever exhibited a large and 
curious Museum in Leicester House. In 1796 
Charles Dibdin built at Nos. 2 and 3, on the east 
side of Leicester Square, a small theatre, in which 
he gave an cntortaiuiuent consisting of an interest- 
ing medley of anecdote vund song, In 1787 Miss 
jjimvDod opened her gallery of pictures in needle- 
work, an exhibition which lasted forty-seven years, 
for the last thirty-live of which it was exhibited at 
Savile House, a building which was destroyed by 
fire in 1865. 

After Miss Linwood’s, one of the best shows in 
Leicester Square was Burford’s Panorania, which 
is novr numbered with the things that were,' its 
site being occupied by a French chapel and school. 
In 1851 a new show was inaugurated by Mr 
Wylde the geographer. It consisted of a monster 
globe sixty feet in diameter, which occupied the 
central dome of a building erected in tlie garden 
of the Square. The world was figured in relief on 
the inside of it, and it was viewed from several 
galleries at dilferent elevations. It was exhibited 
ibr ten years, and was then talcen down by its 
proprietor, owing to a dispute concerning the 
ownership of the garden. Out of this ca.se, which 
was decided in 18G7, the proceedings originated 
•which resulted in the purchase and renovation of 
the garden by Baron Grant, who having once 
more made it trim and neat, handed it over to the 
Board of 'Work.s, 


AN AUSTRALIAN FRAUD. 

^ WilAf can. be keeping Davis to-iiight ? Surely 
lie is very late,* I had just made this remark 
when ho knocked at the door, 

‘ If you please ma’am, can I speak to you '( ’ 
said he. 

‘Yes. Come in Davis. What has happened to 
keep you so late this evouing ? ’ 

‘ 1 have been to see my grandfather, ma’am.’ 

‘Well, how is he?,’ 

‘ Oh, grandfather is right enough ; but my 
aunt ’ [so he called his gramlfather’s second wife] 
‘ is very ill ; and I’ve heard a queer story to-nighi 
It seems I am likely to come in for a large fortune 
— if it ’s all true they say.’ 

* Why, how is that 'Davis ? Tell us all about 
it.’ 

‘ Well ma’am, you see my grandfather has had 
.a letter sent him to read, that the clergyman 
at Oarsten has received fronx some lawyer in 
Australia. The lawyer wants to -find the next 
of kin to Tom Harris, an old man -xvho has died 
in. — « in Australia, and has left a hundred 

tliousand pounds ; and my aunt thinks she is his 
nearest relation.’ 

‘ How is that ? Who was this Tom ITarri.s ? ’ 

‘My aunt’s name was llax’ri.s, and she says her 
father’s youngest brother was named Tom"; that 
he wont to Australia a many years ago, and lias 
never 'written home nor been heard of since ; and 
she thinks he is the man bccau.se he was born in 
these parts. This lawyer has sent letters to all 
the clergymen near lierc to mako inquiries and to 
search all the registers for the certificate of his 
birtlu’ 


‘ Then what are you going to do Davis ? ’ 

‘I .don’t kno'W ma’am. ITl see what grand- 
father says next time I go in to Dew.sford.’ 

‘ Very well. Be sure you tell us what you hear, 
for we shall be anxious to know.’ 

This was indeed extraordinarj’’ news. Even in 
these days of self-seeking there is occasionally to 
be found a servant of the Caleb Balderston type, 
and Davis was one of them ; he had grown up in 
our service from boyhood to manhood, and had so 
identified himself with our affairs and interests 
that he always spoke of our belongings as ‘ ours ’ 
and ‘my.’ We had complete confidence in him, 
and in return took an interest in all that con- 
cerned him and his family ; hence his coming to 
ns with this wonderful tale, feeling sure of our 
sympathy. Although it seemed too strange to be 
true, there was nevertheless a certain amount of 
possibility in it which kept alive our interest; 
and from time to time we used to ask Davis how 
his fortune was^ coming on. But beyond hearing 
conflicting details, which he got from his grand- 
father now and again, the affair did not seem to 
progress in the least ; so we came to the conclu- 
sion that we must set to work ourselves to help 
him, if anything was to come of it, 

The first thing to ascertain was that such a town 

or district as L actually existed in Australia ; 

and for this end we wrote to one of the directors 
of a colonial bank in London, and had the satis- 
faction of being told that he not only knew that 
there was a district so named, but that a man 
of reputed wealth bearing the name of Harris 
resided there. 

We next thought we had better see Davis’s aunt 
and try to get certain facts from her. But here 
a difficulty aro.se, for the poor woman had been 
confined to bed for some weeks, and we knew she 
was dying of a painful disease. It seemed cruel to 
disturb lior about such things ; but Davis was her 
adopted son, and we knew she would gladly do 
what she conld to further his interests. We found 
her very weak, and her face bearing an expression 
of sufleriug that wa.s distressing to see, but per- 
fectly composed and alive to everything. I went 
forward gently and said : ‘ Good-morning, Mrs 
Davis. .How are, you to-day ?’ 

‘ Thank you, ma’am ; I be poorly.’ 

‘ Are you no better ?’ 

‘No ma’am. I don’t hope ever to he better; 
but I must bide my time patiently. — How is Davis 
ma’am ? ’ 

‘ He is very well, thank you.’ 

‘ I have heard him speak of ye so often, ladies ; 
lie says you are all so kind to him, and that lie 
conld not have a better place, ’ 

‘0 Avell, he is good and faithful to us, you 
know, so we may wtdl be kind to him. But what 
is all this about this money ? I fear you are too 
ill to be troubled about such matters, but we 
would like to help Davis if wo could. Can you 
tell us anything about tlu.s man Harris ? ’ 

‘Well ma’am, my father’s name was Karris; 
and I remember bearing that his youngest brother 
ivas called Tom, and that he went to Australia.’ 

‘ Had your father any other brothers ? ’ 

‘0 yes. There •u'as Henry. Then there were 
Mary, Elizabeth, and Amie.’ 

* Wliat became of Henry V ^ 

‘ I don’t know ; I know iiothink about him.’ 

‘ Do you know wlieco they were all born ? ’ 
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‘ In tlic parish oJF Hewcom ; any father lived 
Ihfti’ft wlien lio was not at sea. i''here ’s a luan 
•\vlu 3 calls hiiiipeir Karris, stays at Carstou now.’ 

‘ Do yon lliinlc if wo went to Newcoiu we 
slionhl lind the r<'.;,nater thejr want?’ ' | 

< Yes luahnu ; 1 slioukl think bo.’ I 

< Thank you Mrs Davis. I fear we are tiring 
yon. It HoeniH cruel to worry you with all these , 

: queBtiona,’ 

<0 laa’iun, yon arc very Iciiul to trouhlo yourself I 
ahont it 1 shun soon he where I’ll need no 
niouoy ; hut if Davis could get it and my poor 
old 131011, I’d he cruel ghul. You ece nm’aui, 
he can’t work as he used to.’ 

Wo left the poor woman, more anxious than 
ever to ludp to’ clear up the difficulty and, if 
possible, to secure some money to her liushand 
and Davis, even if it were ever so small a share 
of the hundred thousand pounds. We therefore- 
determined to drive to Newcom and Garsten ; and 
accompanied by Duvis, started for the latter place 
on a fine autumn morning. 

The expedition proved, most enjoyable. At first 
the road was a good one, just along the banks 
of the river, thou ascending in zigzag for milcH 
through rich w'ouds,^ whose openings now and 
a|?ain disclosed magnificent views of country and 
river far below, with the blue sea in the di.stanee ; 
then out upon the moor, with its wealth of gorso 
■ and heather and its bracing air, making the 
search for a fortune an enjoyable thing in itself, 
indepisndoutly of its resnlt. At last wo finally 
descended upon Oavsten, an out-of-the-way village, 
lying on the slope of a hill. 

Our first visit was to the Rectory, the servant 
informing us that Mr White the clergyman was 
out shooting, and the time of his return uncertain; 
so we resolved to ask about the old man Harris of 
whom ws had heard. We found him in a field 
hoeing turnips, hale, hearty, and seemingly cpiite 
contented. At first he looked at us rather sus- 
piciously, and was not inclined to answer ques- 
tions. it then turned out that wo were not by 
any means his first interviewers, 

‘There have been a many people here to see 
me,’ said he. ‘I wi.sh now I had never said 
nothink about this man. ^ I am not agoing to 
trouble myself ; I have rpiitn as much as I want. 
I am over eighty years of age. But you are all 
working for me. If there be any money, it miixt 
come to me in the end. And as you be all work- 
ing for me, I beant agoing to trouble myself,’ All 
this was said with the most indescribable air of 
self-satisfaction and compilacency, the old man 
leaning on iiis hoe. 

At last, by dint of a little coaxing, we got him 
to bring up some recollections from the depth of 
his eighty yefxrs. He stated that his con.sin Tom 
Harris was tlio illegitimate sou of Betty Smith, 
but that he wa.s always called Harris ; that he had 
gone to Australia : he recollected his having come 
over from the parish of Newcoin to bid tlicm 
good-bye, &c. 

It was in vain we rei)resonted that the time he 
mentioned of thi.s youth’s departure did not corre- 
spond with the date required, and that Betty’s son 
had no right to the name of I-hirris ; he however, 
insisted that ho was the mim, and that he himself 
was his nearest heir, and that wo were all working 
for him.- ■ 

We then returned to the Rectory, in the hope 


that the clergyman had tired of his gun, or had got 
hungry and come hmuo to lunch. But no I In 
the mcunlime we got this jiarish islm-k to bring tlio 
register, and wo njuntl a couRidiU’able tiiius ]iuriug 
over its fmhsd old juu'us to try to iiud tlus dale of 
Tom Ibirris’s liirth. it wjis no easy ta,sk ; worn 
dirty old rei'03'ds of events nearly a” century old, 
some in bhuskdettor, with the .si-pisituroa iiU but 
illegilile. I’fige idVr page was ]Kilieiitly !!C;uiU(‘d ; 
!iud birtbs, murruiges, aud de.'iths of viiriouH 
IlarriHOH were found ; but elllier the ( ’lirislhus iiiuno 
wfi.s differont, or if We, did cojue to a ’I'om llai-ria, 
our excitement wasi sptsedily cbilled by finding 
the date would not agree nf; all with the agts of 
Ibcs man wc sougbt 

Tired and hungry, wo gave np the f^oiirch, and 
w'Gnt to find an inn and some rofre.shuusnt. T'he 
inn wc found ; but as to tlio refreshment, that 
consisted of the perpetual bacon one is olferod in 
village inns ; not oven the eggs were forthcomiug. 
Not caring for bacon, we had to conlont onr.selvoa 
with bread-and-cheeso and milk. 

It w'lts now gelling late; and the prospect of 
bad ^road.s and crossing tins moor in the dark was 
not inviting ; so we had reliudantiy to slart; with- 
out seeing the clergyman, though we had had 
the pleasure of a chat with his futlior, who was 
at the time on a visit to the .Hectoiy. Hotm 
wo Ibuntl ourselves at home, where wo made up 
by a comfortable tea for our poor fare at dinner. 

Of course we got laughed at .for our pains ; hut 
that had not nmch otfect. The dreary drive had 
more ; aud it was some time before we resumed our 
attompfo. One thing we gained by our visit to 
Garsten ; the clergynmn’s father advised us to get 
Davis’s aunt to make a deposition before a magis- 
trato. of all she had told us. The poor woman wm 
far too ill to bo out of bed, and it seiimod very 
unlikely she would even be able to do this unless 
it were done at once. So we 'persuadod my brother, 
who is a justice of peace, to go with us to see her, 
and write it all down from her own lip.s. A sad 
and solemn scone it was— the low-roofed room with 
only the most nece.ssary furniture, yet clean and 
comfortable ; tho waniuui, slowly dying, S})ealang 
with difficulty, yet clear and collected, uml t‘xert- 
ing herself to recollect the .scciie.s of her childhood 
and youth. Not for luir.self--for very soon .sh« 
would he beyond all eurUily need- but for bor 
husband and her lulojited sou, An nsdikely jdaco 
ill which to find the lieir to a bundled thousand 
pounds. 

Some time before, it bad occurred to us she had 
better make a will, in csi-se of tho money coming 
after her death. Wo had tried to perHuade. her 
to got a lawyer to draw out one; but this she 
would by no means consent to do, on aceouut of 
the e.xpenso, .so the only thing left was to try tu 
write one out fur her wliich' should iindudo' idl 
possible contingencies. TlTus we managed to do. 
She was rpiitc aatisfiod with il, juid hei' luisbanil 
also. (What WJis more to the purpOfu-, a hisvye.r 
friend -afterwards told us it would ‘sland,’) \Vo 
now took advantage of my brothm-’B pi’CHetiee to 
get Mrs Davis to sign this will ; and wo all signed 
it ns witnc.sses. It occurreil to me that it might 
be disputed on the score of her not being in a fit 
state to make otse ; arul T thought tluit if I, could 
get the medical man who attended her to mni her, 
it might he useful ; so 1 wimt iu fwaridi of him. 
I was forta3jato enough to find him, and. oxi)laiuod 
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anatters, and said I was aaixious lie should he able 
to say that Mrs Davis was in a capable state when 
she made her will. He very good-naturedly went 
with mo at once, and pronounced that she was 
perfectly collected, quite fit to understand and 
Blake any arrangements she wished. So that was 
settled. 

Poor thing ! we had not taken the precautions 
much too soon. Not many more visits to inquire 
for her, when the end came, peacefully and longed 
for. Whether or not the heiress of a hundred 
tliousaud pounds, she ivas an ‘’heir of God,’ and 
His heirs are often found in the poorest of earthly 
homes. 

We now determined to search the registers at 
Newcom. Here we found a rather disconsolatc- 
loolcing Rectory. The door was opened by an old 
woman, who seemed to think we had better have 
stayed away, hut who conducted us to her master 
because she could not help it. The rector was a 
nice old man who, when wo explained our object, 
seemed anxious to help us. He said he had an old 
mail in his parish who was one of that family, 
and would likely know all about it. So he rang 
the bell. 

‘ Marjf, where is old Harris working to-day^ ? * 

*I think sir, he is iii the back-liold digging 
potatoes.’ 

‘Very well. Please go and tell him to come 
here.’ 

She disappeared, looking rather unwilling to do 
his bidding ; I sometimes wonder if .she ever did. 
Anybow, the old man did not come. She was one 
of those .servants who have been with one master 
till they got to holicvc themselves mistress, and 
more. She reminded me of an old Scotch servant 
who was in the service of a friend of ours in Edin- 
burgh, who when the lady rang for coals, would 
look in at the door, examine the ilre at the distance, 
and say ; ‘ ’Deed mom, the tiro doesna need mendin’,’ 
and disappear without i)ayiug any further atten- 
tion to the request. 

As old Harris was not forthcoming, the clergy- 
man next sent for the parish clerk and the registers. 
So here again we had a long search ; this time with 
this success, that we found the register of marriage 
of the said Tom Harris’s father and motlier, and 
the births of all his brothers and sisters, but not 
his own — the only one which was of any use. We 
also found the register of the illegitimate Harris ; 
and the date proved that he, as wo had always 
thought, was certainly not the man. We had evi- 
dently got on the right track at last, for here 
were all the generations of Harrises, uncles, aunts, 
and cousins, but not the one. It was most unac- 
countable; but as there was nothing more to he 
done, we returned home still baffled. 

Wc now began to wonder whether Tom Harris 
could possibly have been re.gistercd by some other 
name., not so unlikely a thing as it would bo in our 
days. TJie clergyman told us that about tlic date 
wc required, he knew there luid been no resident 
clergyman in the parish that the clergyman of 
anotlier parish used to ride across the moor and 
take the duty, and that he often used to leave 
his clerk to fill up the registers. Ho had actually 
seen one register of marriage with a foot-note 
signed by the clergyman, to explain tliat the 
above couple had been registered under wrong 
names, .aml that ho had married them over again 
a year after, to make sure ! 


Davis, thinldug now, I suppose, that our amateur 
efforts were not succeeding, determined to apply 
to a lawyer in the village ; so he and his grand- 
father consulted Mr Spiers, gave him all particu- 
lars, mrd got a promise that he would write to 
Australia to make inquiries. On Davis’s return 
I asked him what Mr Spiers had said; but of 
course found that he had been too cautious to 
give an opinion ; besides he had not been paid 
forlt. ■ ■■ 

Some one now suggested that as Harris’s father 
had been a sailor, perhaps Tom was horn at sea. 
We discovered that there is a parish where such 
births are registered, and wrote accordingly to 
inquire. In a few days came a reply to the 
effect, that the books had been searched, but no 
such name was to be found. 

We were getting in despair, beginning to think 
the whole affair a myth, when a fresh impetus 
was given to onr energies by Davis bringing us 
the news that a gentleman was expected at the 
village in about two months who had actually 
known the said Harris in Australia ; so for him wc 
determined to wait. Meanwhile the cousins who 
were claiming the money through the illegitimate 
Harris were hard at work, writing and sending 
money to the lawyer in Australia, and receiving 
replies stating that he was doing all he could to 
elucidate the matter for thorn. Other cousins in the 
metropolis were also doing their best to establish 
their kinship and trace the pedigree of the Carsteu 
Harris. It was quite wonderful how many rela- 
tions started tip in all quarters ; and we used to 
get the most varied and perplexing accounts from 
time to time both from Davis and his grandfather, 
whom we often went to sec. Poor edd man! ha 
had no money to send to the lawyer, tvhich made 
us the more anxious to establish his claims, for 
it was clear that hi,s deceased wife really was the 
nearest relative. He was a line-looking old man, 
one of Nature’s gentlemen, bub very helpless in 
,4uch a matter ; an<l his gratitude to us was real 
and touching. He seemed surprised at the interest 
wo took in it, and said : ‘ Ho could a’most cry to 
think any one should take so much trouble for 
himJ To add to his disquietude, liis cousins, who 
lived some miles off at a place called Everston, 
told him aU sorts of bewildering things, and 
tried to get out of him what ^oe wore doing and 
finding but. He could keep his own counsel 
however. 

It now seemed that the only remaining thing I 
could do was to write to a cousin of ours a banker 
in Australia, thinking that if such a very largo 
sum of money was really unappropriated, a banker 
in the same district would be not tinlikely to 
know something of it. I wrote accordingly, told 
him the tale, and asked him if he could tell me 
aught of either tlie man or the money. 

The next event of interest was the arrival 
of Mr Brown the gentleman from Australia, who 
was said to have known Tom Harris. Strange 
to say it turned out that it was to Mr Brown’s 
father that Harris had taken letters of intro- 
duction long years before. Mr Brown told us 
that he knew him jierfectly well ; that he ^vas 
born in the parish of Newcom. (This was satis- 
factory, as it quite x>roved that our man was 
the right one.) Ho could tell us nothing as 
to his death, having lost sight of him for some 
years. Ho knew ho was wealthy, but doubted his 
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having lefl: niiy such sum as a Iratidred tliovisand, 
adding that ihc lawyer whoso name wo luentioned. 
as our authority ihr the whole matter was, he 
knew, a great rogue. !Mr Brown intended return" 
ing .shortly to Australia, and premised to make 
itupiii'y for ns, offc-iing ineainvhile to write to his 
OM'u m.an of b»i9iu(!K.s there, who would do what 
he could to fuul out the truth. This wo ghully 
a.s£icntud to, and forwarded to him n small sum of 
luouc}', which a relutiou of old Baviah had ollbrcd 
to spend iu the cause. 

Some time now elapsed, and we were almost 
furgettiug the iluiig, wdiun one morning Davis told 
mo that two people wished to see me, anil that 
he had shewn them up".stairs. Up I went, and 
found two women, perfect strangers to mo, in 
possession of the drawing-room. One was big, j 
fat, and vulgar, sitting very upright on the edge 
of her chair with her hands cr(,)s.sed in front of 
her, The other was a fa.shio«ably dressed woman, 
with an iiidescribahly French air about her; 
due in part perhaps to a handsome lace tie 
she had arranged with French grace. We saluted 
each other, atid I sat d(tw.n wondering what they 
could possibly want. They seemed at a loss how 
to hegHK At last the Fremih-looking one said : 
‘I believe you know something of the Harris 
money. I have been told you are acquainted 
with, a gentleman who knew Mr Ifarris, and we 
have come to ask for his address.’ 

I thought : * You may have come for it, but yon 
are not likely to get it’ (I. fancied how Mr Brown 
would feel if he were to he suddenly appealed to 
by all the llarrises from all quarters !| 

. I said : ‘ I know of a gentleman wno know Mr 
Harris; hut he is not hero at present’ [he had 
left], ‘ and I am xmable to give you his address.’ 

* Oh I can you give me no idea where I could 
see him? I am 'a dressmaker in Paris’ [that 
accounted for the kce tie], ‘ I only heard of this 
money two days ago. I took the first train for 
England, and came over to lielp sister to get 
the money. I don’t wish it for myself— I have a 
good business— hut for sister and her children.’ 

^ There are others besides your sister who seem 
to have a bettor claim to it,’ I. observed. * How 
do you prove your relationship V 

‘ Sister knows all about that. She is related to 
an. old man cMled Harris at fkir.sten ; and the 
lawyer says she has only to sciul out ten pounds 
to Australia to him and he will get the money 
for her. I am willing to go the length of two 
hundred pounds to help sister.’ 

I was sorry that the poor woman should risk 
the loss of her money, so I said : ‘ I think you 
had better not send any more money till wo know 
more about it. I have been told this lawyer is 
not to bo trusted.’ 

‘ 0 dear, yes ! It is all right. Ho says sister is 
sure to got the money. Besides, he is George 
Sleigh,’ 

This she seemed to think was a concln-sive 
argument, and that I must he convinced that 
‘ sister’s ’ claims could not be disputed, and that 
a lawyer with a title was beyond distrust, 

I n^t took some pains to convince them that 
oven if ^Sir George’s letters were all , right, and 
their being the next of kin to the Carsten Harris 
pvowi',, Rtiil he was not the man ; that the date 
of hte. birth, did pot agree with that required, by 
. nmnyyeMs ; that we had traced the whole family 


of our imui, and that his probable date of birth 
tmito agreed wit1i tin; daU!giy<sn, 1 rang for Diivi.s, 
tuiaking they uiight jHuhaimlndie.vo/a'w, .lie how- 
ever, dill not SOU 2 U inclinod to luive initc.li to sjiy 
to them ; a P'ronch dri'SHnuikev was out of hi.s lino 
iiltogo.thur, and he Rpeodily retired. It wa.s all no 
use. They thanked me, and UMkod me to let them 
know if ,1 fouJid out anything more, which 1 
])romisud to do. ‘'I'imy then tleparled, wltli their 
.ideas evidently quite niialuikeu ; iude.i5d 1 am not 
siU'O they did not think I \v;us dc.e.eiviug them 
from intercHlcd motives. 

It was now a year nnd half .since we first com- 
menced this hunt for a fortune. We liad oftou 
anticipated the ploasuro wo should have in getting 
even a small part of this fabulous sum for old 
Davis and settling him in some neat little cottage 
with a garden, where instead of hi.'i daily hanl 
work, he might enjoy his favourite oceiqiatiou of 
growing cabbages, &o. Alas for our auticijuition.s ! 
One morning a letter arrived with the Australian 
post-marks, and in my cousin’s writing, I wa.s all 
eagerness to open it, thinking f should get sumo 
decifilvo information at last. I ilid so. A ])oal of 
laughter was the result, which brought tlm others 
to inquire the news. I riaid them thu following : 
‘ I wrote to a friend of mine, a banker iu the 
neighbourhood you named, to mako inquiries 
respecting the Harris afi'air, I think yon will c.uU" 
siller liis reply decisive at least, though perhapH 
not satisfactory.’ Hero was a quotation from the 
banker’.^ letter : ‘With regard to old Harfis, ho is 
alive and kicking'; I saw him the other day. Be 
is not like dying, as far as I see. Whm h& does, 
there is no chance of his leaving a hundred 
thoufiand pounds, though he ia a very well-to-do 
man. Besides, he has a family of his own, who 
would of course inherit whatever he may leave. 
Sleigh ia a great rogue ; ho Ima been trying tho 
same game here with old Harris, telling him 
that a relation of his in England has left him a 
property there.’ 

‘ Alive and kicking ! ’ More decisive tluui 
elegant certainly. 

So this was the end of all our hoptss and all our 
trouble. There was nothing to lie dune now but 
to tell poor Davis, which accordingly I diil ua 
sympathetically as possible. Ho took it very 
quietly, saying he never did believe iu it 1 The 
old grandfather was sorely disappointed, hnt very 
grateful that we had found out the truth, and bo 
saved him from thinking any more about it. 

My cousin’s letter was shortly fullowed by one 
from Mr Brown, corroborating the faets, and re- 
turning the money wdiich had becti sent to his 
lawyer, minus a trifling sum which had been, 
expended before the facta were ascitiiuiimd. 
Besides all this, Mr Brown had actually nn-i, old 
Harris at an elegant wedding -])reakfnHfc iii tlm huusc 
of one of the leading men in tlm colony, the 
bride being a relation of hk Oi' counu*, in 
such circumstances Mr Brown did ,not think it 
expedient to inform him of the anxiety uf his 
relations concerning him. 

We had at all events found the r,ight man ; but 
after this ddnouement we thought it only kind to 
let the Harrises in Evuvstou, iic. know the facts 
of the case. To our unuwemont, wo were nttiady 
discredited both by them ami tho French dress- 
maker; and we are told that they are actually 
still sending out money to ‘ Sir George,’ who 
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obligiHgly informs them that liis investigations are 
progressing favoiirahly, and that he hopes soon to 
eRtal.>lii-5h their claim to the Hundred Thousaml 
l*onnds ! 

[d'ho 'foregoing tale, which we are assured is 
perfectly true, shews how cautiously we should 
receive statements of windfalls, from unknown 
suure-es. We are told tluit there are certain 
would-ho lawyers in tlie colonies (if not nearer 
home) whoso nefarious hueiness it is to obtain 
sums of money from those to whom they transmit 
, the intelligence of friends deceased, and money 
; going begging ! Their modus O 2 oerandi is to write 
' tor money to assist them in negotiating with the 
colonial government for the realisation of the 
deceased’s capital, and its transmission^ to the' 
lucky (!) heir in Great Britain. Sum after sum 
is thus written for, and probably sent, by the 
unsuspecting victim ; and so it goes on till the 
bubble bursts and the fraud is discovered. — 
Ed.] 




WILD-BEES. 

No winged insect has been more frequently 
written about or is better known than the honey- 
bee, which may be considered a civilised animal, 
living in hives nnder general observation. Eew 
know anything about other tribes of bees who 
pursue a wild existence, making for themselves 
liohis for a residence in mossy hanks and other 
place.s suitublo to their nature. We propose to 
say something us regards these wild-hees, which 
are very varied in appearance and character. 

Some wild-bccs are what is termed solitary, 
others are social. Solitary bees pair, and each 
pair have a separate nest. Social bees live 
together in large communities after the manner 
so familiar to every cottage gardener. Solitary 
bees are often gregarious, that is hock together ; 
in fact no insect i.s fonder of society. Sandy 
tracts are the most frequented by them, more 
especially commons and sand-pits. The most 
usual habitat for solitary bee.g is a sand-pit ; 
there one may see them busily driving their 
hiiiy-like tunnels into the perpendicular face 
of the hank with an energy and perseverance 
well worthy of our imitation, It is a very pretty 
scene, and not soon to be forgotten. Thousands 
of little insects are ceaselessly toiling for the 
sake of their youtig ones ; all over the face of 
the pit may ho seen couutlo.ss holes so beauti- 
fully rounded as to give the impression that they 
have been all formed by one tool. Hero is a 
bright-looking little bee busily opening a fresh 
tunnel. Let us watch, her for a moment. Such 
digging and sliovellhig as never was seen j 
whilst down below, tlun’o springs up a little 
mound of soft sand, scraped out of the burrow 
by the hind-logs of the toiler. A little farther 
on is another burrow ; the hole is beautifully 
circular, aiul the little heap of sand below is 
larger and dirtier, shewing that some hours have 
passed since the nest was finished. Suddenly 
down pops a pretty female beo close by the 
entrance to the tuuuol. How active she has 


been I Her body and legs are covered with 
pollen dust, which gives her a yellow hue. She 
is a little tired after her morning’s work, and 
rests awhile, sunning herself on the face of the 
bank ; very soon she runs quickly into her burrow 
and disappears from view. At the farthest end of 
the tunnel is a circular cell, carefully hammered 
round the sides, and made firm by a kind of glue, 
to prevent a fall of sand. In the middle of this 
cell .is a round pellet of pollen and honey, and 
on this ball of food is placed, the egg, whence 
in time will emerge a hungry and ravenous 
grub. 

Some of our wild-bees are called ‘ artificers/ 
and their life-histories are among the most inter- 
esting of all. There are the plasterers, who belong 
to the genus GoUetes, a word signifying ^ a 
plasterer.’ The plasterer bees burrow in sand or 
in the interstices of old walls. They are pre- 
eminently gregarious insects, enormous multitudes 
congregating together in one spot. They drive 
tunnels slightly larger than their own bodies ; and 
having excavated the material in which they 
burrow to the depth of eight or ten inches, they 
begin the task of fimiishing. They possess beau- 
tiful, two-lobed, flat tongues with rounded ends. 
These tongues serve the purposes of trowels, and 
by the help of them they plaster the interior 
of their tunnels with, a peculiar fluid secreted 
in their glands. This soon hardens, forming a 
membrane more delicate than the thinnest gold- 
beater’s skill, and resembling in its glitter the 
slimy track of a snail. Three or four of these 
membranes are successively formed, one inside 
another, and the cell is then stored with honey 
and pollen. An egg is laid, and the cell is sealed 
uji with a cap of the same material. AVheu com- 
pleted, each is somewhat thimhle-shaped ; and 
several being formed in the same burrow, they fit 
most beautifully into each other, and furnish us 
with a most 'interesting illustration of insect 
architecture. 

Then there are the mason bees, belonging to 
the genus Osmia. Although they are called 
mason bees as a group, some burrow in the earth, 
and others in the pith of bramble-.stick8 ; but 
nearly all of them constrnet a kind of stone 
for the purpose of making their cells. They 
are pre-eminently spring insects ; the commonest 
species, Osmia hicomis^ is often abundant when the 
laburnum is in flower. Its habits vary according 
to circumstances, and its nests are found in nearly 
every imaginable situation. Two kinds of mason 
bees cbooso empty snail-shells for their homes, 
.[n selecting a shell, the bee sometimes pitches 
upon an unusually largo one with a very roomy 
whorl. In such cases she fills the space by ■ 
forming two cells side by side. ; and when she 
reaches the opening of the shell, and finds the 
month of the whorl too large for even this device, 
she constructs a couple of cells transversely. One 
species of this interesting genus, found in Pertk- 
shire, forms its cocoons in the hollow cavities 
beneath flat stones. A stone was ouco found at 
Glen Almond the size of which was ten inches by 
six ; and no less than two hundred and thirty 
cocoons were found adhering to it. 
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Erona the masons let its turn to tlio upholsterera 
OT tapestxy bees, a very interesthig race of little 
creatures, which exit with sinmikt agility circular 
pieces out of the leaves amt flowers of trefoil 
poppies ami scarlet geraniuiua. Their jaws are 
robust aiul specially fitted for thi» purpose. These 
pieces of floral upholstery they uses for covtsring 
m their cells, which are formed Boniolunes undcr- 
groixud and at others iu decayed wood. They 
belong ohiolly to the gmixa Me(jncMk ; but there 
is one not belonging to thi.s genus, which is of 
oqxxal intoreat with them, whose habits tire tlius 
quaintly bxxt accxxrately described by ^White in. 
bis Natural Nisiorn of Selborna, ‘Theresia a sort of 
xvild'boe frequenting the garden campion for the 
sake of its tomentum, which probably it turns to 
some purpose in the business of nidification. It 
is very pleasant to see with what address it strips 
off the pubes running from the top to the bottom 
of a branch, and shaving it bare with the dexterity 
of a hoop-shavor. When it has got a vast bixixdlc 
almost as large as itself, it flics away, holding it 
secure between its chin and forc-kgs,’ This pretty 
bee has often been noticed by observers, 'irho 
■woolly I'natorial she gathers for the protection of 
her nest, for the latter is usually li.xed in some 
exposed position, needing not only secrecy but 
protection from foes and storms. 

Some of our wild-bees do jxot make any nests 
of their own, but inhabit the homes of other 
species, though xvhether they pay any rent for 
the accommodation they obtain is to say the least 
doubtful. Such bees are called parasite.^, a name 
borrowed from the well-known social character 
sometimes called a sponge. Whether these insects 
are really parasites in the Bcnso of getting as much 
as they can out of other people, is not known. 
Some parasites habitually accompany particular 
species, in whoso nests they are invariably found ; 
others frequent the nests of a variety of species. 
Again, soma of the parasites are so like their 
landlords, that a suspicion attaches to them that 
they deceive them by the similarity of their 

S earance ; whilst on tlio other hand some are so 
eront that no indu-strious bee with any nous 
in its head could possibly mistake '1110111 for its 
brothers and sisters. The most probable use these 
parasites serve is to prevent the waste of surplus 
load, as Nature everywhere pirovidea scavengers. 
Some of them are dowdy in llicir appearance, and 
others are gaudily dressed, rivalling the coloura of 
the wasp. The most gaudy are those belonging 
to the genus Nomada. These insects arc true 
nomads, for we find them everywhere in the 
bright days of May wandering at their own sweet 
will over the fields, lanes, and woodlands. Indus- 
trious bees vary in the manner in which they treat 
their lodgers. Some live with them on very 
friendly terms, but others never meet them with- 
out picking a quarrel. 

The beautiful brushes with which female bees 
are provided either on their hind-legs or on their 
. bodies are entirely wanting in the parasitic species ; 
but it is curious to note that the absence of tliese 
brushes does not always denote that the insect is a 
parasite, for several genera of industrious bees are 
quite destitute of them. 

We cannot stop to describe at length the 
interesting carpenter bees; the singular long- 
homed -bee (Eucera longmrnis), the only British 
representative of a tribe very numerous abroad ; or 




the fantastic Ihtsypndtt hirjipcs, with its deiwoly 
tufted Icg.s; or tluuutf.vi^sting genus Anllinphova-- 
one or two species iif wliich am 'Uic harbingers 
of spring, and the males of which have tiieir 
legs feathered, like, a spauitTs; and we have, ouly 
room to glance very superl'icially at the well-lcmnvn 
and line insects known as * iiuinblii’ or more eor- 
rectly ‘huunmd’ bei'.s. These, iusec.ts abound in 
every part of our land, and in fael iniiabit nearly 
every portion of the. globe (-ixetipt .Austi'nlia and 
New Zoulaud. They are. most ainindant in cold 
elimalns, and many of thcin inhabit the Arctic 
regimis. Each community is cmnja>se.d of three, 
classes of individuals, mahis, females, and wurkor.s. 
The females or queens an; immediately recognised 
by their large size; and as a rule the workers 
closely resemble tlunn in colour, but are much 
smaller. The males are usually larger than the 
workers, and have bigger heads ; but they diirm- 
from them very materially in personal api'a'ur- 
ancR, and ate generally brigtiter and more 
active. Amongst humnud bees the males often 
vary to a marvellous extent. ’Wt)rker IniOfi are 
reidly inferior females, and liavo stinga and lay 
eggs. 

Theur Hfe-lu-story i-s as follow.^ ; At the wul 
of antuimi all the mules and workers die. The 
females hide themselves in crannies, xvlunn they 
pass the winter in a state of ^torpidity called 
iiibftrnation. As soon as the spring has Jhirly set 
in, and almost before the hedges have sprung into 
leaf, they emerge from their hiding-pttt(!e.s ; and 
after a fmv hour.s of idleness, they eommonce the 
work of fixing upon a home. Each female seketa 
a suitable s})ot, and having furnished the retreat 
with wtt.v. and honey, she lays eggs, which invari- 
ably proiluco workers, who soon arrive at maturity 
anrl assist their parent in the building an<l c.oiu'- 
pleting of the nest. More eggs aro laid, and 
more workers appear. By-aud-iiy male bee.s nro 
developed, and the nest is hy September ])rt;tty 
xvell supplied with occupants. With the 'first 
cold days at the end of autumn tlm malt's and 
workers die otf, leaving the I'ermih'.s to survive the 
winter and start a fresh cir(,thi of bce-lifts, A 
hummtd bee’s nest i.s a kind of ho.steIry, wlicru- 
nnto all kinds o,(: insects 'i'e.«ort. .kfites, beetles, 
moths, xvorra.«, cuterpillar.«, and two-xvingod flie.s 
often swarm in them. Hummel bee.s who build 
their combs iu moss are called e,ard(!r.s. A,ltlmugh 
they xxsually construct their ne.st.s of moss, they ilo 
not hesitate to use other substances xxdittn tlioy aro 
more handy. Ca,so.s have been known in which 
they have diligemtly collected hor.se-huirs frem 
stable-yards, and they have repeatedly bemi mdicerl 
to take possession ol birds’ nests, and once even to 
build up their combs round the eggs xybich a 
robin had but just laid. 

Such are our Britisfli wild-bees. A large volume 
might be xvrittan on their habits and tlm til,riu;lurc; 
of their nests ; but xve have done Ihe best wo can 
with the, limited space at our disjxoMal to give Uie 
reader a general knowledge of llusse li'itlo ct'eatur(,!;-(, 
which if suporfidal, may yet jH‘i'ha]).H incite to a 
.study of tiieir economy j and if ho, this little 
article, liuniblo as it in, may bo the moans of 
introducing some one to a moHt eutortsuniug field 
of study in the ccunitig spj-ing. 

l^rintecl find Puldishud by W. k It Cuamukiis, N f'at.jr- 
noster K(av, i.oxno.x, and :W9 Uiijli Hlruot, liuixnmaur. 
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out : “ Don’t say a word about it ; I bad a hint 
to stay away.” 

“A hint to stay away ! Why so 

“ The fact is I — wasn’t invited.” ’ 

Egotists are an intolerable set of bores. Eveiy- 
thing they say is interlarded with ‘ I ; ’ it is I, I, 
throughout. Into all conversations they drag allu- 
sions to themselves. In some cases their egotism 
is grotesque, but usually ofTensive. It shotild 
be part of education to put young persons on 
their guard against interlarding their conversa- 
tion with ‘ IJ Lord Erskine was a great egotist. 
One day in conversation with Curran, he casually 
asked what Grattan said of himself. This was a 
splendid opportunity for Curran giving Lord 
Ensldne an indirect set-down. 

‘ Said of himself ! ’ was Curran’s astonished 
reply. ‘Nothing. Grattan speak of himself! 
Why sir, Grattan is a great nmii. Sir, torture 
could not wring a syllable of self-praise from 
Grattan ; a team of six horses could not drag 
an opinion of himself out of him. Like all great 
men, he knows the strength of his reputation, 
and will never condescend to proclaim its march, 

I like the trumpeter of a j)uppet-sho\v. Sir, he 
stands on a national altar, and it is the business 
of us inferior men to keep up the fire and incense. 
You will never see Grattan stooping to do either 
the one or the other.' 

Curran objected to Byron’s talking of himself 
as a great drawback on his poetry. ‘Any sub- 
ject,’ he said, ‘ but that eternal one of self ! I 
am weary of knowing periodically the state of 
any man’s hopes or fears, rights or wrongs. I 
would as soon read a register of the weather ; 
i the barometer up to so many inches to-day, and 
! down so many inches to-morrow. I feel scep- 
ticism all over me at the sight of agonies on 
I paper — things that come as regular and notorious 
as the Ml of the moon.’ 


TALKERS. 

Who does not like to hear a really good talker — 
whether in the public room or the private circle ? 
Men may glibly cpiote the adage, ‘Speech is 
silvern but silence is golden ; ’ yet it must be 
acknowledged that the silent man is, as a rule, 
at a great disadvantage, compared with his neigh- 
bour who can use his tongue well, and is as 
the phrase goes * good company.’ 

But how comparatively few are the talkers with 
whom we can find no fault ! Some are too ego- 
tistical, others too censorious. One man annoys 
ns by being too argumentative ; another by 
assenting too readily to all that we say, and thus, 
anomalous as it may seem, blocking the road to 
conversation, by sheer waiit of obstruction. Then 
there are the double-tongued talkers, the inquisi- 
tive, and the grandiloquent ; all of whom are 
objectionable. 

On the subject of ‘talkers,’ an interesting book 
has been recently written by Mr Bate, and in 
it we fmd the above classes and many others 
dwelt upon. Of most varieties, illustrations are 
given, and without attempting to enter into the 
subject further, our purpose is simply to bring 
a few of these illustrations before our readers. In 
the chapter devoted to ‘the egotist’ we have an 
excellent example of how one of those worthies 
was served : 

‘“I was to dine vvith the Admiral to-night,” 
said a naval lieutenant once ; “ but I have so 
many invitations elsewhere that I can’t go.” 

“ I am going, and I ’ll apologise,” said a brother- 
officer. 

“ 0 don’t trouble yourself.” 

“But I must,” said the officer; “for the 
Admiral’s invitation, like that of the Queen, is 
a command.” 

“ Never mind ; pray, don’t mention my name,” 
rejoined the lieutenant. 

“Eor your own sake, I certainly will,” was the 
reply. 

‘At length the hero of a hundred cards stammered 


How a simple statement may be twisted, turn eel, 
and magnified by the tongues of tale-bearers is 
well illustrated by the following, which is said to 
have actually occurred : ■ 
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‘ Tho servant oC No, 1 told the servant of No. 
2 that her master expected his old friends tho 
Bayleys l,o pay him a visit shortly 5 and No. 2 
told No. 3 that No. 1 expected to have the 
Bayloys in the, house every day ; and No. 3 told 
No. 4 that it was all np with No. 1, for tliey 
couldn’t keep tho hailifls out ; whereupoii No. 4 
told No. 5 that the officers wore after No. 1, and 
that it was as much as he could do to. prevent 
liimsoU’ being taken in exccntioii, and that it was 
nearly killing his poor dear wife ; anti so it went 
on increasing and increasing until it got to No. 32, 
who conlideully assured the last, No. 33, tliat the 
Bow Street officers had taken up the gentleman 
who lived at No. 1 for killing his poor dear wife 
with arsenic, and that it was confidently hoped 
and expected that he would be executed ! ’ 

The most amusing chapter in the hook is that 
devoted to the ‘ inquisitive ’ talker, and, as a matter 
of course, our author cro.sscs the Atlantic for some 
of his specimens of this kind. 

*A genuine yaukoo in Sun Francisco having 
bored a new-comer with every conceivable ques- 
tion relative to hi.s object in visiting the gold 
country. Ids hopes, his means, and his prospects, 
at length asked liim if ho had a liimily. 

“Yes sir; I have a wife and si-x children, and 
I never saw one of them,” 

* After this reply the couple sat a few minuters 
in silence, then the interrogator again commenced : 

Was you ever blind sir ? ” 

■“No .sir.”: : 

“Did you marry a widow sir 

“ No sir.” 

* Another interval of silence. 

Did I understand you to say sir, that you had 
a wife and six children living in Now York and 
had never seen one of them 

“Yes air ; I so stated it.” 

‘ Another and a longer pause. Then the inter- 
rogator again inquired : “ How can it bo sir, that 
you never saw one of them 1 ” 


“Why,” wa.s the response, “ one of them was 
horn after I left,” ’ 




We are not told to what country the individual 
belonged who got so well matched in the follow- 
ing story, hut wo will hope tlwt ho was not 
English or Scotch, ‘ A person more remarkable 
for inquisitiveness than good-hreeding~-one of 
those who, devoid of delicacy and reckless of 
rebuff, pry into everything— took tho liberty to 
question Alexander Dumas rather closely concern- 
ing his genealogical tree. 

“You are a quadroon, Mr Dumas ?” ho began. 

“I am sir,”’ replied M. Dumas, who had seen 
enough not to be ashamed of a descent he could 
not conceal < 

“And your father ? ” 

Was a mulatto.” 

“ And your grandfather ? ” 

“A negro,” hastily answered the dramatist, 
whose patience was waning. 

“And may I inquire what your great-grand-, 
father was ? ” 

“An ape sir !” thundered Dumas, with a 'fierce- i 
n^s that made his impertinent interrogator shrink ! 
into the smallest possible compass—” an ape sir ! I 
My pedigree commences where youra terminates.’” ' 
Wt next give two ‘specimens of the ‘pleonast,’ ■ 
whose -oonversatlon is full of inflated expressions. 


‘A covtiiiii giiiitlonian was nnct; Hjicakhig to a 
few J’rionda on 'tlu*. subject id' happiiiosH, and in 
giving his experiem'o as to wluirc. it could not be 
found, he is said lo have sjioken Ibus : “ 1 wmght 
for happines-s where it couhi, un{. lie found ; f 
looked fur felicity where it could not bo dis- 
eovorud ; I inquired after bli;« in lluwo ^daees, 
situations, and circiuustaucc.s whic.h neither bUsM, 
nor felicity, nor happinesH ever visited. 'I’luui it 
rcmaineil with little, change, mid eoulinued with- 
out much alteration, nil tlirough the dayo <d' my 
youth, the ywu'rf of my juve.nility, and the period 
of my adolosccnce.” 

“ Is that really your experience 'I ” said one wlio 
was listening; “and do you intend that as a 
caution to US against seeking liappumess in the 
same way?” 

“M'ost positively and assuredly T. do. Pro- 
foundly impres.sed with tho vf'racity of these 
sentiments, deeply sensible of their correctness, 
and heartily peranade.d and tissuretl and eou- 
vincod of their con.souanco with truth, 1 urge and 
pres.<j upon your attention what 1 have uliove and 
heforo couched and expres.sed in such idinple. and 
plain and intelligible langnage, and .kingungo 
easily to he understood wdUnil” ’ 

‘Another of thofie talkom who encumber thnir 
iden.s with such “a plethora of words” wa.s once 
speaking of a man who was found ilrowiwd in a 
canal in tho neighbourhood where he li-vod, aiul 
expressed himaelf thus ; “ lie is supposed to have 
perpetrated, committed, and done voluntarily, 
willingly, and of himself, destruction, suicide, 
and drowning, while in a mood of mental aber- 
ration 5 superinduced, brought about, and 'effected 
by long indulgence in and continued habits^ of 
inhaliwff drinking, and swallowing, to iuebriatiun 
and drunkennes.s, intoxicating fluids,”’ 


These specimens are only e.xaggonitinns, for it 
is difficult to believe that any one rvindd speak 
in such a ridiculous faHluon. We do not how- 
ever, experience tho same (lilllculty in accepting 
tha following illustration of tho dtiuhle-tongued 
talker. 

‘“What darling little chernlw your twins nnv* 
said Mrs Horton to Mrs Sheu.'Htoue in an after- 
noon gathering of ladies at law liouse, “.1 really 
should he proud of them if llaw were mine ; 
such lovely eye.s, smdi rosy cheeks,” &,e. Add- 
ing : “ Dear darlings ! come and kis.s me.” 

‘ Mrs Shenstone smiled complacently in return, 
and shortly after retired from the room, when the 
two “little cherubs ” approached their prodigiuns 
admirer, with a view to make friends and impre^,; 
upon lier the solicited kiss, ’Instaully however, 
she put them at arin’.s.length from her, saying to 
the lady w'ho sat next her: “What jawl.'S Uiese 
little things .are, treading on my dress and olitrud- 
ing their jiresence on me like this ! 1 do wi’di film 

Shenstoue hud taken them out of the room, with 
her.” ’ 


The following are a'mnngst tho iliustrations of 
the gvancliloc|ueut style of talk, and with these wo 
conclude our paper. 

A minister— and one of the fraternity, uanmly 
tho Rev. Paxton Hood, i.s quoted as the autiiority 
for the story— cle.scrii)(:d a tear as ‘that small 
particle of aqncotts fluid, trickling from the visual 
organ over the .Uneameuts of the couutouance, 
betokening grief,’ 
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Anotlier minister, speaking in the presence of 
a few frlciuls, who hud met for the purpose of 
])rmnoting the interests of a certain Foung 
Men’s Christian Association, relieved himself in 
the following manner : ‘ When I think of this 
organisation with, its complex powers, it reminds 
mo of some stnpendons meclianisrn which shall 
spin electric bands of stupendous thought and 
feeling, illuminating the vista of eternity with 
coruscations of brilliancy, and binding the mystic 
brow of eternal ages with a tiara of never-dying 
heanty ; whilst for those who have trampled on 
the truth of Christ, it shall spin from its terrible 
form, toils of eternal funeral bands, darker and 
darker, till sunk to the lowest abyss of destiny !’ 

A certain American was once talking of Liberty, 
when he said ; ‘ White-robed Liberty sits upon 
her rosy clouds above ns ; the Genius of our 
country, standing on her throne of mountains, 
bids her eagle standard-bearer wind his spiral 
course, full in the sun’s proud eyo ; while the 
Genius of Christianity, surrounded by ten thousand 
cherubim and seraphim, moves the panorama of 
the milky clouds above us, and floats in immortal 
fragranco— the very aroma of Eden through all the 
atmosphere ! ’ 
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IN THUKF. CHAPTERS. -—CHAl’TFR 11. 

The day lixed for the marriage was the 18 tli of 
.Tuly. The weather was lovely ; .my heart heavy 
when I stepped, into the carriage which was sent 
to convey imi to the chuivih. Eoland was already 
there, A huv minutes nl'terward.s, the bride, ac- 
companied by her mother, joined us. Claudia was 
white as marble till her eyes met those of her 
enamoured bridegroom. BUo was elegantly yet 
simply dressed for travelling, as they were to 
leave town for Dover immediately after the cere- 
mony. Roland's carriage was stamliug at the 
church door waiting to take them the first 
stage of their journey. And yet I was out- 
wardly calm, I heard the words of that solemn 
service as one in a dream, It was over; and 
I was awakened by Roland gaily introducing 
Claudia as ‘ ]\lrs Momingtom’ lie looked radiant, 
and would have hurried her from the vestry to 
the carriage ; but the mother and daughter, who j 
had so far borne up bravely, now fairly broke ' 
down, and wept in each other’s arms. Roland’s ] 
countenance instantly changed ; the forbidding 
expression I knew so well, stole over it ; his face i 
flushed darkly, and he made a sign to me to put 
an end to this allecting scene. I obeyed; and 

f eutly drawing Claudia from the mother’s anus, 
placed her in charge of her husband, who in 
his vexation scarcely ollured his arm to receive 
her. 

‘Ah! .how much safer,’ I thought, ‘was she in 
that tender maternal eml:)rat.'.o than with one who 
could already feel. displeased with his gentle bride,’ 
Happily she knew it not ; and by the time they 
reached the carriage Roland wa.s again radiant, 
Claudia smiling through, her tears. Then came 
more fond adieus. Another moment, they were 
gone. 

• It had been arranged that Madame Francini 
slnuild go at once to^ Morningtou Hall, and 
suj)ci'iutend the altcratioiis and improvements 


which w-ere to he made .during the absence of 
the newly married pair;, so my next task was 
to escort that lady to the station, from which she 
was to start for .her journey to Yorkshire, We 
parted with a promise on my part to pay her a 
visit on my way to the moors in August. It 
was fortunato for me that I was more than 
usually engaged for the remainder of the term. 

I had scarcely time to think. By degrees 
however, I became more reconciled, even trying 
to persuade myself that the woman I loved was 
happy. 

The first week in August brought me a charac- 
teristic missive from my aunt, summoning me to 
M'lvor Castle. ‘ In a iew days,’ she wrote, ‘ the 
house will be full of men. How is a poor lone 
woman to cater for their amusement ? Pray, come 
at the very earliest date. — Archie is quite well, 
and joins in best love with yours distractedly, 

Ebanoes M‘Ivob.’ 

My arrangements were accordingly made for 
ray annual visit to the north, this time varied by 
the short oue I had promised to Madame Erancini. 

I arrived at the Mormnr/ton Arms early on a 
lovely evening, which tempted me to stroll across 
the park to the Hall. It was a stately old mansion, 
approached by a magnificent avenue of chestnuts, 
the extent of which gave me a longer walk than 
I expected. Madame Francini receipted me most 
cordially; and when I had done justice to the 
ho.spitablo fare provided for me, she asked me if ' 

I would inspect the' improvements,^ which were 
now completed, for the recaption of the wedded , 
pair. She shewed me with evident pride ami 
.satififactiou the elegant suite of apartmauts which- 
had been appropriated to her own use. 

‘ I must say,’ she cheerfully rem;u’ked, ‘ that my 
.son-in-law has done me much honour — these beau- 
tiful rooms having been his mother’s.’ 

I observed that" these were in the oppo.site wing 
to that which would be occupied by Roland and 
his wife. ‘Where were they when you last heard 
from them ? ’ I inquired. 

‘ Claudia last wrote from Rome,’ was the answer. 

‘ At first, I received a letter nearly every day ; 
latterly, not so often. They were going to leave 
when she wrote, which she seemed rather to 
regret ; her artistic taste would, I know, be so • 
charmed there. But they have never stayed more ■ 
than two or three days in one place, Roland seems . 
so to like change.’ 

I sighed, for this disposition seemed to me far 
from favourable to domestic happiness ; but left 
Madame Francini full of the joyful anticipation 
of receiving her daughter in the splendid homo 
which was prepared for her. 

The following day I arrived at ray aunt 
MTvor’s Highland castle, and was soon immersed in 
all the arrangements for the forthcoming Twelfth | 
and the guests the day would bring. The lively ; 
party, the shooting, and above all the thorough 
change of scene and occupation, were of great 
service to my health and spirits. This and my 
aunt's urgent recpiest induced me to stay to tha 
very last day -of the long-vacation, or I should 
again have broken my journey home at Morning- 
ton Hall ; not that I should have seen the newly 
married pair, for Madame Francini had written 
to tell me they were still abroad-— she believed 
iir Taxis ; hut Claudia wrote so very seldom, that 
she could not be sure. Bhe was almost tired, sho 
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said, of expecting them, they had so often dis- ; 
appointed her. Poor mother I 1 knoAv what the ’ 
hope deferred must he to her, I was not much j 
surprised at Poland’s silence, for I know it was j 
his nature to ho completely ongrossed by the one 
olycct which interestea him, whatever it might he, ; 
for the time, I sincerely hoped that this engross- , 
ing object of interest might still ho his young i 
.’wife.-,:, i 

T])(‘,y remained on the continent— -as I hom’d 
from jJladame Francini— still constantly travelling 
from place to place till November. They haci ; 
then written to announce their intended return | 
to England ; but a second letter— tlii.s time from | 
Boland — told the anxious mother that Claudia ' 
not being well enough to travel, they would delay I 
their return home till nearer Christmas, and i 
remain at Paris q_uietly on her account for the ; 
ensiling six weeks. | 

In vain Madame Francini pleaded that if her j 
daughter were ill, she would he better under her | 
care! A .short and constrained letter from Claudia j 
told her that she had no doubt Boland was right, 
and that she hoped to he q.mto well by the time 
now fmally faeu for their meeting. 

About the same time I received a short note | 
from Boland, slightly alluding to hi.s wife’s deli- 1 
cate health. ‘ She is however, much better in Paris ! 
than cooped uji in a country-house where there is ' 
nothing to amuse her. For my part,’ he wroto, * I 
quite dread the dullness of Mornington, But I 
suppose we must be there before Christinas. I 
hope you will be charitable, and spend the so- 
called fe.stive season with us.’ 

It was quite impossible for me to accept this 
invitation. In the first place, my father and 
mother would have felt themselves slighted had I 
done so ; and secondly, I had resolved not to 
throw myself voluntarily into Claudia’s society ; 
so I at once declined it The next note ! received 
from Boland told me that they were at length at 
home, and that ha was much vexed at my refusal 
to join their party. But not award from eitlier 
Claudia or her mother ; which struck me as being 
siiigiiliir. Still I hoped that all was well. 

After this, I heard nothing whatever from the 
family at klovningfcon Hall till the end of May, 
when Madame Francini wrote to inform mo of the 
birth of a grandchild; that the young mothor’s life 
had been in extreme danger, but that she w'as 
slowly recovering, and that Boland was much 
vexed and disappointed that the infant was a girl, 
‘Ungrateful wretch ! ’ was ray heart’s bitter cry. 

‘ Why should this man have tlie choicest blessing 
heaven can give heaped upon liim ? all undeserv- 
ing as he is — so incapable of appreciating so 
precious a gift ! ’ 

^ I wrote a few lines of genuine congratulation to 
him J which elicited the lollowing heartless reply : 

UnAE GEiiALD—Thanks for your good wishes 
and feliiiitations. They are well meant, I know ; 
but when you have been married a year, if you do 
not ivish yourself well out of the scrape, you are 
very unlike yours always, 

Roland MoRNiwatON. 

The blow had fallen upon hor then. His 
fickle shallow nature had tired of the rare 
flower so recklessly culled. He had hurried into 
a ravage which he now deplored os an incon- 
venient ..restraint, and for which he blamed his 


innocent ami nnonbnding wife. This then wtus 
the reason of the mother’s silence. I saw it all, 
,lt was clear that situated fis she was, .she could 
not betray the secrets of the household ; yet 
something must be. ilone to rescue that young 
life from misery, if ]>osHible. I used to have 
smno little inilmmce over Roland ; so I resolved 
to propose a visit to the Hall, that !. might judge 
of the real stale of allairs there, T addressed my 
note to Mr.s Mornington, in ease he alumld be from 
home. A rather formal reply from (.daudia in- 
formed me tliat her husband was in I’uri.s, and 
that glad as they would bo to see me;, she and 
her mother thought it would be more agreeable 
to me to visit them wdicn he was at home. 

I ivas much disajipointed. I could not force 
myself upon them ; still my anxiety for Claiidia’.s 
welfare induced me to make another effort to see 
her. I wrote once more from M‘ Ivor Oastle in 
the autumn, proposing to take .Mornington on my 
way heme, sliould Ilolaud have returned by tlie 
end of October and I hear notliing to tlie con- 
trary. But at the time I .should have left Bcot- 
laml for this visit, kfudame Francini wrote to say 
that Boland was still on the conLiuent ; adding 
that Claudia and the baby wore well. 

‘ Thank Cod for that ! * I sigheil. ‘ But still 
something nmat be terribly wrong.’ 

Months rolled on ; my thwarted love and the 
sorrow which it brought were gradually yielding 
to the healing influence of time ; my profession, 
ever increasing, was more and more absorbing, and 
my young ward at hBIvor Oastle becoming more 
infcorcatiiig to mo. During my last visit to hh 
mother, Archie and I had become fast friends, and 
now we corresponded. It was early spring ; the 
great Square inclosuro before the wmdowB of my 
Imsinefis quarters -“SO mi.snaraed ‘fielda’-'-was for n 
brief period looking fresh and verdant. The fine 
genial weather had raised my spirits, and I was 
smiling over the little Baronet’s hist epirflle, in 
which ho informed mo that ho ni»w knew the 
Church Catechism, wlieii luy clerk handed me a 
card, saying that the lady wished to^ see mo, 
Ah, that name ! The revulsion of feeling it 
<>ause.d was so overwhelming that then, thou I 
know my heart’s dear love hail only .slumboml. 
It was not dead. 

My visitor was kfadame .Francini. t roreivod 
lier with suppressed emotion. iShe ivas pale and 
breathless. 

‘ I fear, madame,’ T said, ‘my staim have fatigued 
you ; pray, he seateil.’ 

‘ It is not your stairs, dear Mr Burgogne, which 
have affected me ; it is the painful nutuTC of my 
errand ts) you.’ 

I started. ‘ Your daughter is, I trust, well V 

‘It is indeed of my Claudia I would simuk,’ sho 
sobbed. 

‘ Pray, dear lady, bo composed, and try to allay 
my fears. She lives ?’ I hoarsely wliispcrml. 

‘Slie exists,’ was the answer. 

I drew a long breath of relief. 

But she mournfully coniinued .* ‘Her life is a 
living death. You know her well enough, Mr 
Burgogne, to be sure that; it is for no trivial reason 
she wishes to be sejiaratcd from her husband, and 
for that separation to bo if poaHiltle a divorce,’ 

I started from my chair, ‘ Has it really come to 
this?’ I asked, trembling with indignation. 

‘ I repeat it,’ said the agonised mother ; ‘ for 
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Clpdia there remains but divorce, or death.’ She 
pointed to a carafe of water which stood upon my 
table. I hastened to add some wine, of which 
she was greatly in need. As she returned the 
glass, she said : ‘ Now I will try to tell iny miser- 
able story.’ With great difficulty controlling her 
emotion, she reminded me of our last meeting at 
Morniiigton Hall. ‘You found me,’ she said, 
‘preparing for the reception of my beloved child 
and the Imsband of her love, at their home. You 
left me anticipating with all a motlier’s joy the 
great happiness of that meeting, indulging the fond 
hope of passing the remainder of niy life in that 
home with my children. That dream was short— 
the awakening, the night of their arrival. The 
moment I saw my Claudia in a well-lighted room, 

I was painfully struck by the sad change in her. 
She looked worn and thin, with a vivid flush on 
her cheeks which made her eyes unnaturally bright. 
Roland had stayed at the hall entrance giving 
orders to his coachman, as if he had merely been 
out for an ordinary drive. This surprised me. But 
my attention was at the moment arrested by 
Claudia’s exhausted condition. She saidc upon a 
sofa directly she was relieved of her wraps, saying 
she was so fatigued that she would rather go to 
bed at once, and have some tea taken np-stairs. 
Before I had time to answer, Roland threw open 
the door and entered with considerable noise. He 
took my proffered hand somewhat roughly ; then 
immediately seating himself at table, expressed a 
hope that there was something fit to eat, for the 
voyage had given him a powerful appetite. I was 
thunder-struck by this behaviour. Was this the 
courteous gentleman who bub a few months before 
had thanke<l me so affectionately for giving him 
my one treasure I I Just managed to ask him to 
excuse us, as Claudia was unable to sit up any 
longer. 

“ Oh J tired as usual, I suppose ! ” he exclaimed 
with a sneer, “Your daughter, madame, has 
grown quite a fine lady.” 

‘I should have answered him as ho deserved, if 
Claudia had not given mo an imploring look ; so 
in silence I was leading her from the room, when 
he called out : “ Mind, I won’t he disturbed to- 
night.” 

‘ She made no answer. As we slowly ascended 
the stairs, she said in a broken voice which went 
to my very heart : “ Take me to your room, dear 
mamma.” 

‘I hesitated. “Is it wise to offend him, my 
darling 1 ” I asked. 

“I would not risk his displeasure for the world,” 
she replied. “ But this will not offend him; you 
heard what ho said.” 

‘I was greatly shocked. What could have 
wrought this change 1 Still,’ added Madame 
Francini, ‘ I forbore to distress her with questions. 
I had a sensitive dread of anything like inter- 
ference between the husband and wife. 

‘For the greater part of that night I sat up 
beside my darling long after she had sighed 
herself to sleep. Bewildered and sorely grieved 
at this unexpected downfall of all my hopes, one 
source of consolation was left to me. I found 
slio was likely to become a mother. This cir- 
cumstance somewhat allayed my first fears for 
lier health ; but others succeeded. I therefore 
S(;Tit for the family doctor the following morning, 
on my own responsibility. Never shall I forget 


my anxious suspense during his searching ques- 
tions. However, he at last gave his opinion that 
his patient was only suffering from excessive 
fatigue caused by over-travelling ; and ordered 
that she should not leave her bed for at least a 
week.’ 

I have thus far, as well as I can recollect, given 
Madame Fraiieini’s account in her own words ; 
but I must condense the sad recital. It was that 
of a succession of insults to both mother and 
daughter ; the forruer enduring all for the sake 
of her child. At one time, the idea occurred to 
her that her presence in the house might be dis- 
tasteful to her son-in-law, and she resolved, pain- 
ful as the parting would he, to propose leaving. 
She entreated him to be candid with her on the 
subject. He then told her he preferred, as he 
expressed it, ‘ to have some one with common- 
sense in the house, one too who never seemed tired 
of being shut up with an invalid ; an e.xistence,' 
he added, ‘ which would kill him in a week,’ 

Thus convinced that she was necessary to her 
son-in-law as well as to her own child, Madame 
Francini took her position in the house with 
somewhat more comfort to herself. She was all 
in all to Claudia, who, after retnrning the calls of 
the neighbouring county families, was unable to 
go more into society. The only peace she enjoyed 
was during her husband’s frequent absences from 
home. At such times the mother and daughter 
enjoyed each other’s society, by tacit and mutual 
consent avoiding all conversation relating to 
Roland, who now scarcely took the trouble to 
conceal his aversion to all connected with his 
unfortunate wife. It had absolutely become 
necessary that a separation should take place ; 
and it was imperative that the assistance of the 
law be now sought. 

‘ I can prove gross acts of cruelty,’ said Madame 
Francini. ‘It was he who endangered her life 
before her child was born, and frequently since, 
in his rage — ■ 

‘Good heavens, madame,’ I interrupted, ‘have 
you then ventured to leave her with him ? ’ 

‘ No. He left homo yesterday lor Paris,’ 

I was pacing the room — my way when agitated. 
Now I sat down again, and prepared to take notes 
of her communication. 

‘ I know,’ continued Madame Francini, ‘ that 
Olairdia could tell of many acts of violence which 
she kept from me. I was witness to some. The 
first was that to which I have just alluded.’ 

She then told me that one evening when Roland 
was as usual from homo, she and her daughter 
were together in their usual sitting-room, which 
opened with French-windows upon a terrace over- 
looking the park. Their conversation turned 
upon the old days when music was at once their 
chief occupation and pleasure. 

‘ Now,’ said madame, ‘ we never hear a single 
note. Do, my child, sing for me tliis evening.’ 

‘ Do not ask me, dear mamma,’ said Claudia ; 
‘ I really dare not.* 

‘Yon dare not ! What can you mean?' asked 
the mother. 

‘I mean,' -was the reply, ‘that Roland never 
allowed me to sing before his foreign friends, in 
case they should discover that I had been a pro- 
fessional singer. I conclude he would be equally 
averse to it here ’ 
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But Matkino Francliii, accxistomed tis she wia 
to liiH -vvlnius and inconeiateudes, naturally ixua- 
^rinod tliat prohibition could not extend to 
them tvlien aloiift ; bo she repeated her reijneat 
still more urgmitiy, Claudia at last consented, 
uiiil timidly at iirst tried one of her inot]i(!r|s 
i'aroiu'ite Hongs, then imotluu’ with. nioi’O conli- 
deuce, till with the renewed enjoynient tU' tlu! 
nutaic she loved, her voice reanuied its old power, 
and bIio was Binging aa extpusitely as ever, wlieu 
the ghiHs doors iroiii the torrnee wore violently 
hurst o])on, and Roland, treiubling with pasBion, 
stood before them. ‘ What do you mean, Claudia,’ 
he raved, ‘by presuming to sing against luy 
wishes? The servants all listening and gaping 
round the house. Do you think the greatest fool 
among thetxr can mistake your professional style ? ’ 
Saying whidi, he pushed her, unprepared as she 
was, from the music-stool ; and she fell heavily to 
the ground. 

Her mother rushed to her side os she lay there 
a lifeleas heap, and found that she had faintod. 
In her terror she hraudod him with having killed 
hor child. He appeared frightened ,• amt taking 
his young wife in his strong anna, without uu 
cdorb he placed her upoii a aofa, while her dis- 
tracted mother rang for aBsiatanco, ami made us{5 of 
such means as were at hand for the restoration 
of the unconscious girl. 

On the arrival of the doctor she was carried up 
to the bed which was well-nigh that of death, and 
.from which she did not rise for many weeks after 
her little girl was born. Madame Francini hoped 
on that occasion to aivakou the newly made father 
to something like tenderneRS ; but his only reply 
to news which, under the circumstnuctw, might 
have touched a heart of Htone, was that he would ; 
have thanked her for her information, had the 
child 'been a. eon. 

After Olaudfa’a recovery, Roland’s conduct be- 
came more recklssa than ever, and worse than all, 
he made no secret of hating the child. As it was 
delicate at first, ho was asked a hw hours after its 
birth by what name ho would have it baiitised. 

‘ Anything, as long as it is decidedly .English,’ was 
lus answer-— thus prohibiting the name of Claudia, 

Madame Francini knew that it would gratify 
her daughter to name the infant after herself ; k 
was therefore christened Beatrice Lascolles, To 
this little creature Claudia attached herself with 
more than a mother’s ordinary love. Aware of her 
husband's feelings towards the child, she scarcely 
allowed it out of her sight. This groat anxiety, 
the undefined dread which possessed her, added to 
Ilia violence, and to grosser acts which. I will not 
pain the reader by mentioning, were at last too 
much for nerves and health so cruelly enfeebled ; 
and it u'as quite evident that nothing short of 
being placed legally and completely out of her 
, huaband’s^power, would save Claudia. The doctors 
talked of incipient consumption, and recommended 
the south of France ; but only those who knew 
the truth, knew also the remedy. Not to fatigue 
the reader with unnecessary details, I will shortly 
’state that the solicitor I employed wrote to Roland 
on the subject, I soon received the following lines 
from him : 

•• '-DfAu BtrEQOQNE— I am sorry to find that you 
are mixed up in this most unpleasant affair. 'You 
null' say that I oqght to have followed yoUr advice. 


You disapproved uf niy fooihih lUiUTiugc from the 
first ; ami uiy best neiglihour and old rrieud Bnrd. 
.Loftus has cut me, licfaUKi* 1 did not marry his 
daughter. ''I’he I'nct in (;ady Barbara, and 1 were 
all Imt ougftged ; 1 may nay it u'an quibi an 
understood thing in tim family ; no 1 have lusl. 
laM friendship, wuvae. si, ill, his jiarliamenUiry inltu- 
cuee as Well, by my lolly. Cl" (’(jume X shall nut 
atk‘mj»t a defence, — VuurM na ever, 

R(,U„\Nf) MoilNIN'U't'UN. 

A decree fertile divorce- waR prommueed. Ah, 
why did my every xuivvo (fuiver, my every pulse 
heat with tuuuiUuoua emotion wlum .1 know lluU; 
Claudia was free ! True, slie was uo longer a wile ; 
but to her pure mind that kind of freedom did 
not s,iguify the alfranchiBcment which would per- 
mit her to seek happiuess in the love of another ; 
nor would my own principles, I trust, have allowed 
me to offer it under the circumHtauce.s in which, 
she was now placed. Then why should the words 
; ‘Claudia is free,’ in sjiito of my earnest endeavours 
to l)auish them froiu my mind, haunt uns like the 
refrain of a song? 1 know not; I can only slate 
the fact. 

3 was to seo her once more only hoforu hIic left 
Ihighiud. it was arranged tlnit she with her 
mother and cliild were to start for tho south of 
l*’raneo almoRt immediately ; tho precise locality 
only remained to ho choaun, 

1 daro not trust myself to describe that last 
interview. Claudia looked mor© like some beau- 
tiful marble statue of her former self, than tho 
bright original, excepting when her oyes rested 
upon her child ; then a tender smile would steal 
over the pasaioulesa utillnosa of her features. ,lt 
wa.s evidently her one earthly consolation, t 
oifered up a silent prayer that it might he spartal 
to her ; lor I saw lhat'in tho separation from that 
blossom, the fragile parent llowcr would, follow. 

Soon a long and most interesting letter from, 
Madame Francini. told mo of their arrival at ’Villa 
■Franca, of their picturesque aud plcaHuut resideucu 
there, and of hor daughter’s improved luialtli and 
spirits. The little one promiHcd to ho a second 
Claudia — and was well and happy. Two or throe 
other letters followed, all containing the same 
satisfactory account,. ‘Tim life here,’ wrote 
Madame Francini, ‘is one of perfect pcuiro. It 
ia this peace which is, more than all the lovely 
scenery or the pure air, restoring to me my beloved 
cbild.’ 

Then came a long silence, I had written last, 
and felt vexed with Madame Francini for dl-s- 
appointing me. With my fcclinga towards Claudia, 
I would not have drawn Claudia herself into u 
correspondence with xno for tins syorhl fclo ngaun 
1 wrote to her mother expressing my unxicty. 
Her answer told me tliafc I had io'dotHl cause for 
it. FvideuUy writteu in great agitation, it bog.m 
abruptly with these' words: ‘lioi.-i hen-!’ 'fho 
writer went on to state that itoland Imd first made 
hia appearance at church Llm previous Muuduy. 
As he never used to cuter umq it could only he. 
to throw himself in their way. t-'Iuudia nearly 
fainted at the sight of him. Tim next day he hud 
discovered their peaceful abode, for he was riceu 
near the bouse several times. Alnsudy Claudia 
had determined to give uji her plea, Han't ramldes 
with her child, and wouhl not allow it to be taken, 
out of the house with, out lier. ‘All our peace is at 
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cin end/ wrote the unhappy lady, * Glaudia is 
CTCcited and restless ; lier eyes have already acquired 
the startled ex])res.sion, her cheek the vivid Hush 
wliich before lilled me with a]')prehension. Pray, 
write, and advise us if you can.’ 

I was terribly vexed and indignant. What 
counsel could X give'! It was (piito clear that 
Kolaud could ]iot be compelled to leave the place. 
It was open to all who chose to go. The only 
Iio]U‘ was that he would soon tiro of so rpiiet a 
.'ipot. Porinerly, he would not have endured it 
for a week, lie had already been there longer. 
Ilis design might he merely to annoy. But it 
was_ more pnjhahle that he had some ulterior 
motive for selecting it, as when a second week 
had nearly passed he still remained, while the 
little '[’ainily at the villa still feared to venture 
beyond the garden, which fortunately was of 
sufficient e.xtent to alford them daily exercise. 

My advice was, that should Boland continue 
by his presence to keep them prisoners, they 
should make arrangements for leaving the place 
as soon as they conveniently could, even if they 
went for 'a time to a less agreeable locality. 'l 
thmxgdit he would scarcely so far disregard that 
proof of their wish to avoid him, as to follow 
them. 

After this came another long silence. I forbore 
to write, as- 1 thought they might pos.sibly have 
been comjielled to leave their residence on the 
coast. Still Madame Fraucini might write j though 
she could never guess tlie deep devoted interest 
I look in all that coucorued her daughter, 1 knew 
3wt what construction to put i;pou her strange 
silence. At lust my doubts wore solved, A letter 
in Madame Eranciui’s well-known haml was before 
me, I tore it ape.n as if some presentiment of 
evil possessed me ; but not for one moment did 
1 imagine of ^what nature. These words informed 
me : ‘ Glmidia and her husibund are once more 
reconciled!'' 

The letter dropped fro3a my nerveless hairds. 
For some moments, during which my brain seemed 
to be all but paralysed, I was unai)lc to road it. 
At length I locked my door from all intruders, 
and nerved myself for the bitter task. The letter 
lilled many pages, and might have been written 
with tears, so freely they had llowed from the eyes 
of her who wrote them. Here however, I can 
only give an epitome of the xiuhappy mother’s 
pathetic account. 

■\Vhen the two ladies had remained resolutely 
confmod to the hou,se or garden for a fortnight, 
OUiudia received a letter from Roland, which threw 
her into violent agitation. At lirst she would not 
open it; hut the desire to know his motive for 
following her, induced her to do so. The letter 
breathed the diicpest repc.ntance, and the writer 
implored^ her to answer it, if even to tedl him tliat 
it was of no avail, idlus thought it prudent to 
refrain from entering into a correspondence. But 
another letter from liiju more urgent than the lirst 
caused her to waver. »She woubl have; told him 
he was forgiven-— as no doubt he was by that 
sweet saint — ^Imt for her mother’s wise counsel, 
Then came a third still more penitent letter, 
imploring his ‘once loving Claudia’ to grant liim 
a sight of the child. Surely that was a favour 
a father might reasonably ask even of the woman 
who had so nuicb to forgive. 

This quite broke down the young mother’s rcso- 


lution. The daily xvalks should bo renewed, 
which, after all, she thought necessary for her 
child’s health ; and the father should look upon her 
darling. Claudia asked her mother to accompany 
her to the trysting-place, for so it might be 
called; 'but Madame Inancini declined to countc- 
nance the meeting in any way ; so Claixdia, way- 
ward for the first time in her life, set out with 
the little girl and her nurse to meet him, who 
with all his sins against her, had been the husband 
of her youth. The interview was .short, but had 
evidently made a deep impression upon Claudia. 
On her return, she told her mother that she was 
now convinced of the sincerity of his repentance — 
that he was in ecstasies with the beauty of their 
little daughter ; and. that he liad by the tenderness 
which the sight of the child had awakened in 
him, made her feel as if she had been too 
hasty, in fact almost wicked in insisting upon a 
divorce ! 

I’oor Madame Fraucini heard all this with dis- 
may. She was a sincerely religious woman, and 
could not bring herself to trust one who had no 
faith. She dwelt npon this point most earnestly 
with her daughter; but in vain. Roland had 
resumed muclv of his old power over her, and 
her heart was filled with self-reproach for what 
she termed her desertion. 

After this meeting, Madame Fraucini decided to 
accompany her daughter in her walks, in the hope 
that the man she dmaded would not venture to, 
molest them in her presence. At such times he , 
would how with the xxtmost re.spect to the ladies, 
and never failed to caress the child, From these 
walks, which used to bring back the glow of liealtk 
to the cheek of the invalid, Claudia now returned 
feverish and unhappy. Her peace was at au 
cmd. The crisis wa.s at hand. One morning, 
when M,adame Francini had gone to early service 
as usual, Claudia was at home alone preparing 
breakfast. She heard the garden-gate swing to, 
and thinking it could only be her mother— though 
considerably earlier than usual — returned from 
church, she ran to open the door for her, The 
.surprise wa.s almost too much for her when she 
beheld Roland; and in her agitation she would 
have fallen but for his supporting arms. lie 
had doubtless called to his aid all his subtle 
power of fascination ; for when Madame Francini 
returned — her entrance being unobserved— be was 
kneeling before Claudia, calling her hy every 
endearing name and imploring her forgiveness. 
Quite xinabaslied, he turned to her mother, and 
entreated her to speak for him ; but she indig- 
nantly reproved him for his intrusion ; and while, 
he poured forth the most vehement protestations 
of repentant sorrow for the past, she heard him 
with increased distrust; Claudia alas! with that 
pity which too surely was fast melting into 
rekindled love. 

The distressing letter concluded with these 
heart-rending word.s : ‘ I have reasoned Avith my 
child ; I have used every argument I can tliinlc 
of ; but all alas ! in vain ! In all probability, by 
the time yon receive this, Roland Morniugton 
and Claudia will again be solemnly betrothed.' 

The mother’s fears were realised. The daughter’s 
heart, full of divine compassion, retarned to its 
lirst love, and in less than a month from the date 
of Madame Franeini’s foregoing letter I received 
the fatal news of their re-marriage. Ye.s! at the 
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end oE one year from tlio data of the divorce, 
Eo'land and Claudia were again man and wife, 

‘ They were reunited at the Jittle church,’ wrote 
Madame Francini, ‘ wliich my poor child and I 
]iavo attendcid ever since we came hero. Tho good 
priest wilt) Jias been so valuable a Mend to^ua 
became also the friend of Boland ; Mb mission 
being one of peace, his creed against divorce, no 
wonder ho took th.e part of tho repentant husband. 
God grant he may be right. ■ But ho saw not as I 
saw, the sinister smile of triumph which curled 
Boland’s lip at the very altar ; ho heard not iUo 
tone in which he said to me : ‘‘ I know, madamo, , 
I have your good wishes. Believe me, they are 
reciprocal !” Claudia looked as confidingly happy 
as on the morning when she first became a wife. 
Her tears only began to flow when she took 
leave of her little girl. “ Only for a few days, luy 
darling ! ” she murmured as she fondly pressed 
the child to her heart ; then kissing mo aflection- 
ately, said : “ I know I need not ask my dearest 
mother to take care of her till we meet again, for 
the sake of her Claudia ! ” ’ 

It was arranged that the re-married pair should 
go to Montpelier for a week, during which tiin(‘. 
Madamo Francini was to prepare for returning to 
England with them. She was comforted with one 
happy letter from her daughter. ‘ Have no fears 
for me, dearest mamma,’ she wrote, after announc- 
ing their ariival at tneir destination. ‘Boland 
loves mo more devotedly than ever. But a few 
days more, and then I shall he with all I love 
in the world ! Happy as I am now, I long to bo 
again with you and my precious little Beatrice.’ 

The mother’s heart was somewhat more at rest. 
She occupied herself in preparations for their 
return to Villa Frauca and their subsequent 
departure for England. Hex* little ebarge Wixs 
becoming daily more interesting, so tlrnt the days ; 
appeared to glide swiftly past, till the morning 
fixed for their meeting. It brought a letter, which 
to Madame Francinvs intense surprise and dis- 
appointment was superscribed Mornington! It 
was but a few lines from Claudia to say that 
letters from England requiring Roland’s imme- 
diate presence there, had obliged them to start 
by the first packet from Dieppe ; not even giving 
her time to write before their departure ; that she 
would again write when they were settled, to 
arrange lor her mother and child to join them 
■■there.' ■"■■■■.■■■.. 


AFGHANISTAN AND ITS PEOPLE. 
AraHANiSTAN, which we hear so much about, is 
looked upon as the north-west ‘gate of India,’ and 
consists of two largo districts or provinces, nam'od 
respectively Cabul and Khorassanj the former 
being a mountainous region situated north of 
Ghuzni and the Sufod Kolx or White Mountains, 
axxd bounded on the east and west by the Indus, 
and the expanse of country known as the Hazara ; 
while the latter extends on the north to Hazara 
and Ghor, and on the south to Beloochistan, with 
the Suliman range on the east, and Persia on tho 
west. 

The scenery in Oabnl, which is the chief seat 
of the Ameer of Afghanistan — Shore Ali Khan — 
is grand, and consists mainly of lofty snow- 


capped mountains, tho lower portions of which 
are covered with ].)in(j-f()Vi’.sts, while the vales and 
glens are enriched with luxuriant foliage, and 
watered by inunerous mountain streauis. Kho- 
rassau or the Laud of the Bun i.n on tho otlnw 
hand almost the opposite of Cabul, for its princi- 
pal featuro.s am long luwi’anges of vochy hills and 
elevated plateaus of sand and gravel; and whilo 
the suimuer iu Cabul is reiulerod mild and bear- 
able by tho cool breezes wafted clown to its ]»iains 
from tho mountains, Khorassan has to bear tho 
full blazo of tho fierce Indian sun. 

In the Mohammedan cemetery on the south- 
east of the city of Cabul is a tombstone with tlie 
following epitaph : ‘ Here lyeth the body of Joiek 
Hicks, son of Thomas and Edith Hicks, who 
departed this life lltli October ICGG.’ Perhaps 
some of our readers can inform us as to who John 
Hicks was, and what took him to Cabul iu the 
days when Aurungzebe was Mogul of India, and 
Charles II. king of England. 

Tho population of Afghaulstnn is composed of 
a variety of races or tribes, amongst whom are the 
Bozdara, the Kutrana, tho Kasrauecs, the iMurret^s, 
tho CutchecH, and the Bugtecs, beside the xvihL 
and cruel Jajis who haunt the Kliyher Pass and its 
neighbourhood. The dominant nice in Khorassan 
is undoubtedly tho Brahoe, which is supposed by 
some authorities to have come from Abyssiuhq. 
whilo others maintain that the tribes are of Mongol 
oxtraction. The term Belooch (for these tribes, 
arc also known , as tho Beloochees— Beloochistan 
being the original name of Khorajssan), or fiUiisk 
as it is written by the Persian scribes, is, accord- 
ing to Professor Bawlinson, derived from Bolus, 
king of Babylonia, the Nimrod of Scripture, 

The government of each tribe is a most com- 
plete democracy^ ^ split up into as {many factions, 
as there are families. Each section of a tribe haa 
its own quarrels and supports its own chief, whoso 
tenure of authority is often of the most precarious 
nature, being raised to power one diiy to be over- 
thrown the next. Tliere are also bIood-foud.s of' 
long standing betw<5on them, so that village is 
divided against village and Imuso against house. 
It was to one of these terrible feuds that the late 
Lord M!ayo owed his snd death; the man wlio 
assa.ssinated hini having hoeu sentenced to penal 
servitude .for lifo for killing {mother with whom 
he had a feud. Ho had once been servant to the 
Viceroy, and thought that ho should have par- 
doned him. 

The most numerous and important race are 
the Afghans proper, whoso form of govermneut 
and general customs resemble all other Moliam- 
meda'u nations, and who, while proud of their 
Islamism, do not hesitate to break all its laws 
whenever their love of fighting, thieving, {lud 
debauchery makes it incumbent on them to do so. 
The absence from their midst of lionour ami 
patriotism is very remarkahlo ; indeed they are 
a bigoted and treacherous race, aUiiwHl by inde- 
scribable debauchery, and degrfuled to tho lowest 
depths of infamy and corruption. 

In spite of their delaiuclied lives, it is remark- 
able to find that the Afghan.^ Jind Ifidoochees iire 
physically fine races, tall, robust, well-formed, ami 
active. The former especially have extremely 
liandsome faces ; and the beauty of their women 
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hag been noticed by all oi:r travellers. The 
Afghans are great sportsmen, hunting and hawk- 
ing being their favourite pastime, while in marks- 
nuuigliip and horsemanship they cannot be ex- 
celled. Strange to say, chess is one of their amuac- 
meutaj but what they most like is to lie and listen 
to stories of the Arabian Nifjhts' style, though 
more int(;rmiuablo, and always of a more or less 
corrupt nature. 

The females enhance their beauty by all the 
urtilicog so we.ll known to the eastern peoples ; and 
their haii’, worn in long plaits, is often adorned 
witli ornaments of a rough yet withal of an effec- 
tive character, composed of metal or glass. The 
women of the higher classes are however, kept in 
strict seclusion, and nobody is permitted to enter 
the harems, where they pass the greater part of 
their lives. 

i^erhaps the most lawless of all the Afghan 
tribes is the frontier tribe, the Waziris, who are 
born warriors, and splendid horsemen. It was 
those men who lately lined the sides and summits 
of the mountains in the Khyber Pass for the 
purpo.se of preventing the passage of our friendly 
mission and its escort. The head-men of the 
Waziris are, it appears, now periodically summoned 
to Cabul, whence they return bearing handsome 
' presents from the Ameer. The metnbers of the 
tribe are however, an astute set of fellows ; and it 
is not at all improbable that they may eventually 
desert Shore Ali in spite of his presents, in order 
to accept regular pay frotn the Indian government. 
For though’ essentially lighting-men, the Waziris 
are fond of xnoney, and are not only dreaded by 
their neighbours for their ferocious bravery, but 
are likewise envied for their wealth. They pos- 
sess a famous breed of horses, which they have 
managed very cleverly to keep to themselves. 
These horses are distinguished by a peculiar 
curve and twist of the oar, and are remarkable 
for their wiry hardy frame and high temper. 
The tradition is that the Waziris stole the royal 
progenitors of their studs from the stables of the 
Persian Nadir Shah when he invaded India ; but 
the Waziris themselves assert that the ^ Conqueror 
bestowed the precious animals upon their ancestors 
as a mark of his admiration of their brilliant horse- 
manship. 

Idiey never shoe their steeds, but ride them 
bare-hoofed, and even at times bare-backed, up and 
down the tlangerous mountain passes, as if they 
were veritable centaurs ; and so highly do they : 
prize their exclusive possession of the breed, that 
they will never sell a mare, tbougb a market is 
held periodically at Thul for the sale of horses. 

In some parts of the country so thievish are 
tho propensities of the inhabitants, that while 
one man i>loughs in a held another stands on 
tho watftb, ride in hand. Indeed the Toris of 
Bogbzai, a large hamlet situated near Saddah, are 
air thieves j and when a male child is born, the 
baptismal ceremony consists in putting the infant 
burglar through a hole in the wall, while his 
relatives exhort him to bo a thief ‘heart and hand’ 
as his father and grandfatlier were before liim. A 
marline-spike, used for breaking holes throxigh the 
mud walls of neighbours’ houses, is part of the 
regular fiiriiiture of a Tori house, and is looked 
upon as a household chattel, especially in the 
home of a young couple about to make a start in 
life. 


On the other side of the hill, or mountain, 
where these people dwell, exists a tribe called the 
Jajis ; and the two tribes nourish such a hatred 
of each other that no member of either party dares 
to cross the barrier which thus separates them. 
These Jajis live in square structures of stone and 
mud erected on log platforms and profusedy loop- 
holed. The entrance is from beneath by a trap- 
door and rope-ladder, which is drawn up when the 
inmate is housed. When neighbouring families 
are at feud, they keep such a strict watch on each 
other’s movements that they are often confined to 
their ‘ shootiiig-boxes ’ for weeks together. 

The Jajis are perfect savages in their habits and 
customs, and ;whcn they are pursued, they leap 
from rock to rock like a lot of monkeys, so that 
there is no possibility of punishing them for any 
act of savagery that they may have committed. 
When they are thoroughly aroused, they dance 
about tlic sides and summits of the hills, yelling 
fearfully, and brandishing wildly their terrible 
Afghan knives. Chanting a war-song as an accom^ 
paniment to pipes and drums, they endeavour to 
terrify an enemy to the rrtmost extent previous to 
attacking him. It is an astounding fact, however, 
that although they are deaf to every other appeal 
which may be made to them, they instantly submit 
to listen to one based upon their ‘ honour 1 ’ Savage 
and lawless as they are, they yet deem themselves 
the possessors of ‘honour,’ and an appeal based 
upon their honour ns Afghan gentlemen is simply 
irresistible. Siiroly this is a remarkable psycho- 
logical fact, and one that is worth inquiring into 
by students in the science of ethnology. 

These then are the people with whom our 
troops will have to deal should Englanil unfortu- 
nately be engaged in another war with Afgha- 
nistan ; but the tribes are not all necessarily hostile 
to us. Though nominally owing allegiance to 
Shere Ali Khan, the Afghans, and especially the 
frontier tribes, are ever ready to sell their 
swords to the highest bidder *, although perchance 
on this occasion tho ruler of Afglianistan may 
have already made doubly sure their allegiance to 
him. 

Afghanistan and British India are^ divided by a 
mountainous range, which reaches in some cases 
to an elevation of eighteen thousand feet, and 
which not only serves for a screen through which 
a secretly collected army could dash upon an un- 
suspecting foe, but also consists of a broad tract 
of mountainous land, inhospitable to the last 
degree, and inhabited, as we have already seen, 
by numerous savage and utterly lawless tribes. 

It is pierced by several passes, the most famous of 
which is the Kyber, or Khyber, of evil memory, 
near which, in 1839, a largo English force was 
literally cut to pieces, one man alone escaping to> 
Jelalahad to tell the lamentable story. There are 
now about seventeen well-defined roads practicable 
for the movements of lightly equipped columns, 
and four along which guns could be taken. These 
are annually traversed by Afghan merchants who 
bring the produce of Central^ Asia into Hindustan 
and take back English wares in exchange. 

The great drawback to these roads being used j 
in, the time of war is, that our own means of 
cottuttunicatiott with thorn are of the worst de- 
scription, and would present as many difliculties 
to an expeditiouary force moving within our own 
borders as would find in the mountains them- 
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selves. Hence it will Ije necessary that tlio Khybcr 
and Bolan passes should a^ain he chosen as the 
routes hy which the invading army must enter 
Aighanistan, 



Tim IRISH WIDOW. 

A ffiALK OIP ClRCUMaTANWAli WVlUlillSrOl!. 


JN rouu CUAPTKIiS. 
oriArTUE I,— ANW'lGUCDENaU 
A SHOK'i! time after one of those unhappy out- 
hrcalvs which seem periodically to take place in 
Ireland, two mciuhcr.s of the police force were sent 
down from the depot in Dublin to he stationed at 
the small village of Miilhighhoy, near Dundalk in 
the county of Louth. One of them was the man 
svho records this history ; the other, his constant 
friend suh-constahlo Michael O’Dowd. Having 
hut recently joined the ranks of the Irish con- 
stahulary, promotion was the ardent desire of us 
both ; it occu])ied our thoughts the livelong day, 
and got mixed tip with our dreams at night. But 
Mullaghhoy was a very unsuitable district for 
such two enterprising members of the force. The 
opportunities it afforded for crime wore ridicu- 
lously rare--ono puhlic-house, a market every 
Tuesday, and a fair four times in the year. 
Against such disadvantages wo struggled untiringly 
during the space of two yeans, without gaining 
a single smile from hard-hearted Fortune. On 
one occasion it was announced that the magistrate’s 
greatcoat had been stolen out of his hall, and 1 
Was the man who spent a whole fortniglit in a ' 
painstaking investigation of the theft. It was, 1 
confess, an unsatisfactory termination of my search 
to find 'that the greatcoat had in point of fact 
never left the magisterial residence at all, hut had 
through mistake been put away in a wardrobe by 
one of the servants, who had left a short time 
before the hue-and-cry was raised. However, the 
process by which I led up to that, discovery was 
quite beautiful, as all the barracks allowed. X 
bitterly felt the di.'jappointmeut couserpmnt on - my 
feiling to establish a case of burglary, which would 
certainly have insured for me the long-wished-for 
-stripe. 

Bince that time I was familiarly known as 
Detective Dick, I gloried in the title, and was 
determined to establish my claim to it on a still 
more secure basis. A fire broke out in a farm- 
house. O’Dowd and myself were the first on the 
spot, and strained every effort to establish out 
or it a case of malicious bunung, and get the 
da, mages cluuged on the adjacent tbwnlands ; but 
the old couplo who lived on the premises obsti- 
nately persisted in alleging it to bo their own 
fault. Once too a wedding took place in the 
, village, whoreiii the bride and bridegroom rejire- 
sented the two factions of importance. ‘When the 
•bride’s treat came off at Hie public-house, there 
were" reasonable hopes of a row ; but though we 
kept out of the way most carefully, nothing came 
of it, and the party broke up in quite an amicable 
fashion. 

We had come down to Mullaghboy at a very 
bad juncture. As often happens in Ireland, a 


profound calm had KimcecchHl a .‘ilormy soason of 
political agitation, ’i'lu; pwiple }aiem(!il_ bout on 
giving US no troublo, us if tlirough ,s])ito. And 
yet wo wore iu the very district whore two 
immlera of a dreadful oharac^ter had been (lom- 
mitted, for which sixlot-.u nioii were eummiite.d 
ami one Jianged, But tlirougl) i.Iie genera! gloom 
sliono one ray of hope, .leimuy Lawie.ss was a man. 
whose vagar’his ^deuHtngly conlraHted with the .-vll- 
lei'Vading quiet. lie and_ his wife repreaeuteil the 
owo-st stratum of society in the jihuu', ’I’liey kept 
up no style, and lived, a sort of Bulienuun exist;- 
onco. O’lJowd and T hud our eyes ou liiuni ever 
since we caiuo down to that unfortunate neigh- 
bourhood. They wore wily ; so much so, that 
the only chance, s the.y over gave us were when, 
they came back tipsy from nt'ighhom'ing fairs, 
or of a Saturday night, when they went down 
as a matter of course to the public-house. On 
such occasions we would de.scoud with dignify 
and haul off both of the.ui to barracks, 'riioir 
mode of making a livelihood was jirecarious. 
A stranger, judging frmu the variety rd’ trades 
in whicli they embarked, would conclude that 
they wore bard struggling folks. .But wo knew 
them to bo notorious thieves, and that tludr 
various teulen were only n make-htdievo to blind 
tlm country-people. Lawless himBtdf bmighk nj) 
decrepit old horses, whose hides and boue.s hq 
used to sell to the dealers. He caught and traiiuid 
Binging-lnrcls in the season. He luado linskcits, 
besoms, and boe.scap.s. He sold greyhounds and 
terriers ; in fact any kind of dog you might want, 
even though lie should have to go teii miles off 
to steal it for you. His wife dealt in knitted 
socks, dandelion, apples, sweet-stuff, _ and the liko 
necesMarics and luxuries of life. In fact they ivore 
employed in. anything or everything except Inmest 
industry, and were designated aa regular ^ cluinu!- 
teys,’ though character tlxey had none. 

'But as I said before, O’Dowd and I had our 
eye on them, and they could hardly turn for ns. 
They lived a considerable distauco out of thu 
village, but were nearly alway.s in it, hankfring 
after a rich old relative of t'lu!ir.s named Boggy 
Malone. I’eggy was a widow without any children, 
and pumied the lawful calling of a pedUii*. She 
wa.s revmted to be very rich. .lieporfc said she had 
a stocking Ml of sovereigns liid in the thatch of 
her lonely cottage. In business she was quite 
indefatigable, despite her years ; she had every 
day of the week except Sunday, occupied. Thus 
of a Monday she would go to Dundalk market, a 
distance of eight miles ; having to rise ibr tluit 
purpose before the break of day. Of a Tut'-sday 
it would be her native Mullaghhoy ; of a IVcdues- 
day, Carrickmore ; and so on to the e.ud of tlie 
week. Slie used to carry about with her the 
money, oftentimes a re-spectahle. sum, which h1u> 
realised at those markets. She was? always averse, 
to the advances of the Lawless family, and had 
come to an open rupture with them a shnrLIim.i 
before the deed of blood wdiich 1 am about to 
record, took jdace, 


CHAMBB n,--CIIlC'i;M,srAN'r5A3j IVrDKNOR. 

One Monday evp.niag lute in 'December, O’Dowd 
and I were seated at opposite sides of the kitciieu- 
lire in Mullaghhoy harracks, waiting .for thi3 hour 
of ten, when wo sliould go out ou patrol along the 
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Dimdallc Road, Seated on. a cdiair botwcen us, an 
old dif;si])ated tinker named Wulsli, whom we had 
])ick(Kl U[> in the afternoon out of a ditch, was 
H]ue])iug away his dehauoh. We found the poor 
Houl. in a dreiudied and helpless condition, and 
not having the lioart to put him in the lock-up 
at uni'o., a, 1, lowed him to stay at the warm kitchon- 
iire. Sunn the heat and tiiirsfc roused him from 
his torpor. .Addressing me by the name of 
Lawless, he asked, for a glass of something. I 
told liini that he was iu the barracks — a fact 
iudeeij, wliieh bo ouglib to liave known, for it was 
not bis iirst appearance there— and threatened to 
lock him up it he were not quiet. He calmed 
down consiilerably, and asked me if Lawless had 
been arrested too. On receiving an answer in the 
negative, he muttered his annoj'-ance, and informed 
us that Lawless was a rascal well wrurth watch- 
ing, always up to some blackguard game or 
another, &c. 

O’Dowd winked at me across the hearth to 
draw out Wtdsh more Mly on this topic. As I 
considered myself pretty skilful at a cross-exami- 
nation — I used to watch. Mr Macwhecdler the 
attorney at petty sessions — I proceeded at once to 
business, 

‘How did it come about at all, man, that we 
found you lying in that shocking puddle'?’ I 
asked. 

‘Begorra sir, I’ll tell you that same,’ said he, 

‘ You see I done a good sthroke of work all through 
the cnuiithry lust week an' made a pot of money. 
On Hatluinlay evenin’ ,I got into this town an’ 
kern across .Lawless down at the puhlic-houso 
— worse luck ! We fell to the dhrinkin’ from 
that on, an’ sorra a wan of u,s slurred till the 
last copper was si)iiit,’ 

* .Is Lawless m strong in cash as all that ?’ 

‘Lawless sthrojng iii cash, did you say sir? 
Why, that fellow hasn’t a brass fardeu to bless 
himself wid! It was me own money he was 
dhrinkinV. 

‘But is not Mrs Malone doing something for 
Mm?’. 

‘ Och sir, shure you_ must Inive heerd how she 
ehasetl him jiu’ the wife last week ; an’ you know 
that them as waits for dead min’s shoes must go 
a long w'hile barefuttod. .A.n’ be the same token, 
I wouldn’t like, to be in ould Peggy Malone’s 
slices this miiiit ; for Lawless is very hard on 
her. He tells me that if he can’t get a share 
of the stockin’ be fair manes, some other folks 
’ill be fakin’ it from her be foul ; an’ I know what 
ho manes be that. Be me faith, I wouldn’t put it : 
past the same bhoy to give her an’ her cart a 
cowp I overset] sunve one of these line nights’ i 

‘ Take care of what yon are about,’ I interrupted, 
‘for wbat you have just said might be twisted 
into a libel,’ 

‘ A lie, did you say ? I ’d take mo davy that 
lie ’d do it if hu got the chance. .iVn’ tlie blaggard 
rascal w’as wantin’ money this mornin’ from me to 
do a sthroke of bisizness, be your lave. Well thin, 
to make a long story short, i. was lavin’ him a bit 
of the, road home this evemu’,^au’ (lie thirst came 
on as very bad, an’ I tuk a bottle _out of me 
pocket, an’ w'o sat down on the mortial spot an’ 
linished it. An’ thin I suppose I fell asleep, an’ 
lu; Imokc'd it away ; aix’_ you found me lyin’ in the 
ditch, ; im’ here I am wid sorra as much as would 
jingle on a tombstone.’ As he spoke, he pulled 


out the lining of his pockets and displayed — 
emptiness. 

Ten o’clock struck, and at the same moment the 
sergeant of the barracks entering ordered us out 
for patrol Having equipped ourselves with, our 
accoutrements, we went out together through the 
deserted streets of the village and along the 
Dundalk Road. Peggy Malone’s house was the 
last we had to pass in making our exit, and the 
recent conversation directed my attention towards 
it. T could sec that she hatl not yet returned 
from Dundalk market : there was no light in the 
window, nor was her cart in its usual place iu 
front of the door. I directed O’Dowd’s attention 
to the fact. He thought it very strange indeed, 
as she had never, to his knowledge, been out so 
late before ; and to-morrow would be the market- 
day in the village. He thought it probable how- 
ever, that we would meet her somewhere on the 
road. T.hc night was fine, though rain had fallen 
during the day, and the full moon shone at inter- , 
vals through rifts in the clouds. We advanced at 
a leisurely pace, discussing constabulary matters in 
general and the freaks of Lawless in particular. 
At length we found ourselves at the end of our 
beat without observing any trace of Peggy or her 
cart, A simultaneous imjiulso urged us to continue 
our walk about half a mile beyond our accus- 
tomed limits. This brought us to a sequestered 
part of the road, where it ran through a deep glen 
for some distance, closed in on both sides and 
overarched by dense trees ; a haunt vocal with 
crows in the daytime, but terrible iu its stillness 
once night came on. The as.sooiations connected 
with the spot were none of the pleasantest, for a 
land-agent and his bailin' had been murdered there 
tln.'ee years before. Altogether it was a very 
undesirable .spot at about eleven o’clock of a dark 
night iu the month of December. 

When wo reached the entrance of the glen, we 
paused to listen for the wheels of Peggy’s vehicle, 
and thought at ii]',st we could discern the rumbling 
of a cart on the hiR.at the other side of the valley ; 
but it was apparently going iu the opposite direc- 
tion, as the sound became fainter and fainter by 
degroo.s, and at length ceased altogether. However, 
we resolved to go to the end of the glen at least, 
to see if all was right, and then turn homewards. 
We had proceeded a few paces further alongside 
the wood, keeping eyes and ears on the alert, 
when suddenly I heard O’Dowd utter an exclama- 
tion. Just then the moon came out from behind a 
dark cloud. Turning round, I observed O’ Dowd, 
wlio had halted, stooping down in an attitude of 
horror towards some dark object on the roadside. 

I ran over, and iu the clear moonlight I coxild see 
that it was a pool of blood ! It was evident, from 
the disturbed eonclition of the mud and stones, that 
a considerable straggle must have taken place 
there, The body whose life-blood hud been drained 
away was not to be found ; but there were the 
tracks of a horse, of a cart, and of a human being. 
Those of the horse were very irregular, fiMung 
every direction, and tearing up the ground, just 
as if the animal had been turned round sharply 
or made to back against his will, Those left by 
the cart-wheels pointed to the former supposition, 
indicating as they did that the vehicle had come 
up to the spot irom the direction of Dundalk, 
wheeled right about and gone back by the way it 
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‘It must have been, Peggy Malone’s cart!’ 
exclaimed O’Dowd excitedly. 

I made him no answer, for I was now proceed- 
ing to examine the human foot-prints. In my 
eagerness I knelt down on the wet road and with 
the aid of a lighted match scrutinised them closely. 

I could see that they had been left hy a man 
wearing hobnailed shoes, and also that each right 
foot-print had a deep indentation in the centre, 

' from which I concluded — rightly as it turned out 
j — that the wearer must have had a frost-nail in 
the centre of his right shoe. Country folks about 
used such nails to prevent themselves from slip- 
ping in frosty weather. 

While I was making these important and inter- 
esting observations, O’Dowd had been searching 
the low hedges that bordered the road on both 
sides for traces of the victim. In this however, 
be failed ; but nearly opposite to where the 
occurrence took place, he came upoir an old clay- 
pipe lying on the grass beside the ditch. It bore 
a strong resemblance to the dhvdem which Lawless 
used to smoke, being short in the stem and be- 
grimed with constant use. We failed to discover 
anything else in the vicinity calculated to throw 
light on the mysterious business, though we con- 
tinued our investigations for a considerable time 
longer. The conclusions at which we arrived 
accorded in almost every respect. Lawless had 
parted from the tinker that evening, after having 
primed himself for the deed with liquor at the 
tinker’s expense. He had come down to this 
lowly spot, thinking that it w'as most suitable for 
his villainous purpose, both from its seclusion 
and from the fact that our patrol never by any 
chance extended to within half a mile of it. 
Most probably he had been smoking -bis pipe at 
the adjacent hedge to while away the time until 
the unsuspicious Peggy should make her appear- 
ance. Then on hearing her approach down the 
hill at the other end of the valley, he had forgotten 
in his excitement to put the pipe into his pocket. 
When the cart came up to his place of conceal- 
ment,. he had started out, surprised the defenceless 
woman, and the deed was done. He must have 
come upon her unawares before she could leave 
her cart. The absence of foot-prints other than 
those of the assassin pointed to that conclusion. 
The distant lumbering of wheels which we had 
heard on entering the grove must have been none 
other than the noise of the cart containing the 
murderer, his unfortunate victim, and the wealth 
that had instigated him to the dastardly crime. 

CHAPTBB. in. — COREOBOEATIVE EVIDENCE. 

We saw that no time was to be lost, as every- 
thing depended on our promptness. Thus the 
chances of the assassin’s escape would he lessened ; 
besides, who knew but that some luckier member 
of the force might cross the scent ahead of us and 
succeed in bagging our own lawful game! We 
held a council of war on the spot, and concluded 
to return with all speed to the village, report pro- 
gress at the barracks, and obtain a search-warrant 
to overhaul Lawless’s quarters. We soon got 
back to the village, where, after a little delay, 
we succeeded in ohtaiuing the warrant, and also 
the one available man left in the barracks as 
a reinforcement j the rest having been ordered 
I away the day previous to another part of the 


country on some rioting business. With great 
promptness we ordered out the only car iu the 
village, jumped on it, and in quick time reached 
the entrance to the lane that led up to Lawless’s 
hovel. This lane left the Dundalk Road on the 
riglit-hand side at a short distance beyond the 
scene described, and was extremely narrow and 
dangerous. Farther advance on the vehicle was 
not to he thought of ; so we counselled the driver 
to wait where he was, at the entrance of the lane, 
till we came hack ; a thing which he was exceed- 
ingly loath to do. Then we pressed forward on foot. 

We soon found ourselves floundering through a 
marshy moor, where at every step we stumbled 
against some projecting stone or clump of heather 
or plunged into a pool of bog-water. To add to our 
misery, a dense drizzling rain began to fall, and 
the darkness hardly allowed us to see objects five 
yards ahead. In the pursuit of fame other men 
have been known to wade through fire ; we were 
wading through bog-holes. It was a tiresome 
business, yet we held on gallantly till we arrived 
within a short distance of the place where the 
house should be. Here we halted and divided 
our forces. We knew the Lawless family residence 
of old ; how well it was provided against such 
sudden invasions. It was a mere cabin, with a 
small door and window in front, while in the rear, 
another door opened out upon a moorland district. 
Many a time had the wily Lawless given the Royal 
Irish the slip ; for whilst they were haughtily 
demanding entrance in the name of the law at the 
front door, Lawless would be making his exit 
through the door at the back, and get clear oft into 
the mountains. Thus his arrest or^ the detection 
of stolen goods was rendered very difficult indeed. 
Now however, under my directions, O’Dowd, our 
reinforcement, and myself arrived simultaneously 
at the front door, back door, and window. I knew 
Lawless to be a powerful determined fellow, not 
likely to surrender his liberty without an effort j 
so I screwed up the courage in my heart and the 
bayonet on my gun, resolved to secure my man or 
die in the attempt. All the dispositions having 
been satisfactorily made, I knocked, and demanded 
entrance in the usual form. At first, no response. 
All was as silent as the grave. During the few 
brief moments that ensued, I could almost hear 
my heart beat with nervous throbbings ; for we 
policemen are only men after all. Then I knocked 
again ; and this time heard a slight bustling noise 
inside. A low voice, that of Lawless’s wife, asked 
■who was there. ^ I told her my name and mission, 
and that all resistance was useless, as we should 
have to break the door open in case she refused to 
admit us. The bar was immediately drawn back. 
I gave instructions to the reinforcement to follow 
me up closely, and entered boldly. The old 
woman at my direction struck a light, and re- 
vealed herself in — well, undress. I undid the holt 
of the back door and admitted the dauntle.ss 
O’Dowd. Then I searched the place from top to 
bottom, O’Dowd and the reinforcement keeping 
guard meanwhile at each door, to prevent an 
attempt at escape. But such precautions were 
useless; for after half an hour spent in a most 
painstaking investigation, I failed to discover any 
trace of Lawless, or anything which would lead ns 
to believe that he had been in the house recently. 
During my search, the woman looked on in sullen 
silence. 
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At its conclusion I put the question to her 
point-blank: ‘Where is your husband to-night, 
Mrs Lawless ? ’ 

‘Well thin,’ she answered in a tone of vexa- 
tion, ‘I’m thinkin’ it’s ineself ought to be axin’ 
you that same, seein’ as how you kape a closer eye 
upon him than any one I know of.’ 

‘At anyrate, Mrs Lawless, you know that we 
policemen must do our duty ; and by all accounts, 
he ’s not giving yourself the best of fair-play.’ 

‘Well, I suppose that’s a matther betune me 
an’ him. An’ if he does go about tlie counthry 
squandherin’ an battherin’, it’s not at your expinse 
anyhow.’ 

‘ Surely,’ said I, pretending to be in noway 
anxious ; ‘ but we want him down at the barracks 
about a little bit of business that he had a hand 
in. But never mind blaming us, who wouldn’t 
allow a hair of your head to he touched. And this 
I will say, that it’s the wonder of the whole 
country how you bear up with him, driving him- 
self and your own respectable family to ruin,’ 

‘ In troth sir, that ’s thrue for you,’ she replied, 
somewhat softened. ‘ An’ it was an onlucky day 
whin I, a daycent Malone, tuk the notion of 
cornin’ in among the dhirty Lawlessos, the thievin’ 
pack ] But shure, I was young an’ innocent 
thin,’ she added after a pause. 

‘There’s no use in telling us what we know, 
Mrs Lawless, and that can’t be helped now. It ’s 
time for us to be bidding you good-night ma’am ; 
and sorry we are for having had to disturb you. — 
By the wa,y, here’s a pipe that I think belongs to 
you : we found it outside.’ 

‘No sir } it’s not mine ; it’s Jack’s ; for it was 
him put that mark on the bowl wid his knife,’ 

‘Well, in that ease ma’am,’ said I, smiling, ‘I 
had better’ keep it till I see himself to-morrow. 
But if he ever gives you any trouble, just slip 
down to Mr O’Dowd and me, and I’ll engage that 
you won’t have to complain a second time.’ 

‘ Thank ye kindly for that same,’ she replied ; 

‘ and I wish ye goocl-night an’ safe homo.’ 

‘ Talking about getting safe home, Mrs Lawle.ss,’ 
said O’DoWd ; ‘you haven’t got the best avenue in 
the world for visitors on a dark night ; and the 
rain has not improved it. I was hoping that the 
weather was beginning to harden when I saw last 
Thursday’s frost.’ 

‘ Frost never lasts no time in December,’ replied 
the unsuspecting lady. 

‘ When I saw the people bringing their horses 
to the forge to get them sharpened,’ said I, ‘ the 
idea struck me that they were only throwing 
away their time and money,’ 

‘Well, jist think o’ that now!’ she broke in 
with admiration. ‘ I med the identical same 
remark to Lawless on Thursday, as he was sittin’ 
iu that corner there hammerin’ a frost-nail into ' 
his brogue. But what I says is, Live an’ 
learn.l 

We failed to get anything further of importance 
out of the old dame, though she seemed to he in 
a very good frame of mind for affording informa- 
tion ; so we took our leave with expressions of 
good-will on both sides. 

The rain was still falling when we quitted the 
hovel. Our passage hack was if po-ssible fraught 
with increased discomfort and difficulty, owing 
to the completely saturated state of the ground. 
At length we emerged upon the high-road, 


dripping from head to foot, but still not dis- . 
heartened. 

During our absence the carman had had his 
own share of vexation. It had rained oh him 
continuously ever since ; and tlie care of his 
horse had prevented him from seeking a more 
adequate shelter than that afforded by the neigh- 
bouring thorn-hedge. At the sound of our foot- 
steps he came , out of his retreat, and glad he 
was to see us back again, 

‘ Tare an’ ounds, min,’ said he, ‘ but I was jist 
thinkin’ I ’d never clap eyes on you agin, a scourin’ 
the whole blissed counthry of a night like this. 
Faix, an’ it’s meself that’s well 'plaised that 
you haven’t come into any harum; for atune 
oursels, I wouldn’t jist like to be turnin’ me 
daycent car into a hearse.’ He was quite reeking 
witli wet, much worse than any one of ourselves, 
and shook all over as if in an ague fit. . 

Whilst O’Dowd and I were resolving on the 
next move, our companion constable went up to 
him in a sympathising way. ‘ Is your coat very 
wet, Larry 1 ’ said he. 

‘ Be the tarlins, sir, the coat surrindhered to 
the rain ages ago ; hut the shirt is houldin’ out 
grand. It’s caulkin’ up the pores in me skin so 
diver, that divil lesave the dhroj) of wet ’ud 
reach me bones till the morrow inornin’.’ 

Before the constable had time to reply, I turned 
round to the carman and asked : ‘ Did you see 
any person or persons pass by from the Dundalk 
direction, while you were waiting for us ? ’ 

‘Not a livin’ sowl, barrin’ Pat Murphy, that’s 
sarvint-bhoy to Mr O’Connor down at the Glen 
Mills there. An’ savin’ yer presence, I wish I was 
as near the kiln-fire as I expect he is this minit.’ 

O’Dowd here remarked to me : ‘ The night is 
young still. I think that the best course we can 
take Is to drop down to the mills and see if the 
people there know anything, or if Murphy met 
any one to-night on his road home from Dun- 
dalk.’ 

I jumped at the suggestion, and reminded 
O’Dowd of the fact that the Glen Mills were the 
nearest human habitation to the scene of the 
catastrophe. The rain was now falling in torrents ; 
the state of out* clothes— -it could not be worse. 
Our reinforcement, who was a raw recruit, and who 
doubtless was wishing himself back again in his 
native depot, here feebly suggested the advisability 
of returning home. ‘ For,’ said lie, ‘ we will be 
able to see things better after daybreak.’ 

‘ A policeman must be a policeman when duty 
calls,’ I replied haughtily ; ‘ and Sub-constable 
Green ought to he more fully alive to the respon- 
sibilities of his position. — Drive on !’ said I to the 
carman. 

He obeyed promptly, looking forward with 
pleasure to an opportunity of drying Ms clothes 
at the kiln-fire. 

In a few minutes we had reached the mills. At 
the sound of the wheels, O’Connor came out of 
his kitchen,. -where his servant-man Murphy was 
seated at his supper. He was surprised to see us 
stop before his door, and accorded us an Irish 
welcome to step in out of the rain. We did so 
nothing loath, as may be imagined, and proceeded 
to dry ourselves at the kitchen fire standing, for 
we were too wet to sit down. O’Connor and his 
man were the only persons in the house still up ; 
all the rest had gone to bed, as we could judge 
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' from the tell-tale snoring from an adjacent room. 

I told O’Connor our business ; bow that old Peggy 
: Malone had been murdered down in the glen that 
1 night in a most shocking manner, and that we had 
1 dropped down to his place, hoping that he might 
I be able to throw some light on the affair, as he 
i lived so near the spot. He was quite horrified 
at the news, as also was his servant, Avho, from 
' the moment he heard it, suspended his sixpper 
j op)erations, listening with ,eye8 and mouth wide 
open to the conversation. O’Coniior told me that 
he had been engaged about the mill all the even- 
ing until a late hour. Returning from the kiln 
i at ten o’clock or thereabouts, he had heard noises 
of a confused nature down the road, but had not 
, paid much attention to them, thinking that they 
; proceeded from some drunken party getting home 
, from the market. He had heard the wheels of 
I a cart too coming down the glen road from 
i Dundalk direction; he was quite certain about 
; that ; and after a little time another cart, as he 
I imagined, had passed, going in the opposite direc- 
' tion. The scuffling noises took place some time 
between the passage of the two carts. After that 
he had gone into his house, aud heard no more. 

When he had concluded his story, he . asked me 
if I had reasons for suspecting any one in par- 
ticular as the assassin. I told him we strongly 
suspected Lawless, and mentioned at the; same 
time the several particulars by which iwe were 
led to conclude that he was the man. ■ 

At the mention of Lawless's name, the counte- 
nance of Murphy, which had all along been quite a 
study^, assumed a frightful aspect ; and he blurted 
out in a gasping tone: ‘Why! why! I met 
Lawless on a cart jist as I was lavin’ Dundalk. 
Presarve us from haruru ! hut I was jist goin’ 
to spake to the villain, whin he turned away 
his head to the wan side. Murdher alive 1 jist 
to think of it ! ’ After this fashion he continued 
to express Ms horror of the deed and the per- 
petrator of it But the hearts of O’Dowd, myself, 
and possibly the recruit, rejoiced at the dis- 
closure. Here -was a fresh reliable clue, not 
only connecting Lawless with the act, hut also 
affording most valuable information as to his 
whereabouts. 

We hastened to express our thanks to master 
and man for their timely assistance in the matter, 
hade them a warm good night, and hurried out of 
the house. ■ We roused our carman from the kiln- 
fire where he "was drying himself, and told him to 
drive straight into Dundalk. He was disagreeably 
surprised at the order, but promptly obeyed ; and 
soon again we were plunging on at a rapid rate 
through the darkness. On, on we sped. The 
driver was careful not to draw rein up hill op 
down brae. He knew now that we were after 
Lawless, became excited in consequence, and was 
in momentary fear of an attack being made upon 
us. I saw lilra anxiously scan the hedges as we 
Kutried past them, and at intervals grasp his wHp 
in a determined fashion. When we were in any 
particularly suspicious spot, I could hear him 
repeat his prayers in a hurried tone ; aud once he 
•leant down from his scat to inform me that if he 
fell, the horse and car were to go to his brother 
-Mick, and the house and garden av coorse to 
the/ould woman. Still onward we sped, every 
moment bringing us nearer the grand climax of 
GUr ho;^et;‘ The links in the chain of evidence 

'tev'. 


were fitting in beautifully, and we were in high 
expectations of soon laying our hands upon the 
perpetrator of the horrid deed. 


WATERLOO BRIDGE. 

A MUCH desired reform has lately been accom- 
plished — namely, the freeing of two of the tull- 
hridges that cross the river Thames ; the vested 
interests in each structure, or in other ivords the 
shareholders’ rights, having been bought for this 
purpose by the Metropolitan Board of Works, in 
pursuance of an Act of Parliament passed during 
the session of 1877. 

The bridges which are to ho thrown open to 
the public ‘for ever’ arc nine in number— -the 
chief amongst them being Waterloo Bridge, Avhich 
has quite a history of its own. It is built entirely 
of granite, and occupied six years in its erection, 
the cost exceeding a million sterling — a fact which 
will go far to explain its failure from a financial 
point of view, it being well known that the 
original shareholders have never been recouped, 
although the toll for many years past has 
amounted to the extraordinary sum of ticentij- 
twQ thousand pounds per annum. 

The opening of Waterloo Bridge, which took 
place on the 5th October last, is an invaluable 
boon to Londoners, as from the central position 
which it occupies it is exceedingly convenient 
for many thousands of persons whoso business 
carries them backwards aud forwards between the 
Strand and the southern portion of the metropolis, 
and a great number of whom , purposely went 
round by London or Blaekfriars Bridges, to avoid 
the nuisance and expense of the toll 

The Act of Parliament compelled the Waterloo 
Bridge Company of Proprietors, and also the owners 
of the other toll-bridges, to transfer their property 
to the Board of Works on payment by the latter of a 
sum representing the fair vmue of each structure — 
arbitration being resorted to in cases of di-sagree- 
ment ; and the Waterloo Bridge Company having 
declined to accept the sum tendered by the Board, 
the latter course was adopted; the result being 
that this magnificent structure has been secured 
to the nation for the sum of four hundred and 
seventy-five thousand pounds, or about one-third 
of its original cost. 

Waterloo Bridge has been in existence about 
sixty years. The first stone was laid on the 
11th of October 1811, when a block of Cornish 
granite was laid over a cavity containing gold and 
silver coins ; in 1817 the bridge was finished, Its 
architect was John Rennie, who built it from the 
design of Ralph Dodd ; and it is notable as being 
the first bridge ever constructed with a perfectly 
level roadway from one end to the other. It 
should also he mentioned, in order to shew the 
costly scale on which the work was carried on, 
that the small granite ]>illars that form the balus- 
trading of the bridge, and said to be three hun- 
dred and sixty-five in number, were all chiselled 
by hand, and cost five pounds each for workman- 
ship alone. The approach to the bridge from the 
Strand was unfortunately not purcha-sed until 
after the bridge was built, a mistake which added 
considerably to its cost. 

This, fine specimen of architecture, which bids 
fair to last, as long as London itself, was opened 
as a toll-bridge on the second anniversary of the 
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groat battle after wlucli it is named, by the Prince 
Puogent, assisted by the Duke of Wellington; and a 
silver medal — bearing on the obverse the heads of 
the Prince and Duke, surmounted by a wreath of 
laurel, and on the reverse a representation of the 
bridge with its name and the date of the opening 
— was struck to commemorate the event. 

Many strange scenes and stirring events have 
taken place on W aterloo Bridge — things that have 
for the time being attracted the attention of the 
whole kingdom ; and so gloomy a character did it 
bear at one period of its existence, on account of 
the numerous suicides which occurred therefrom, 
that it has been immortalised in one of Tom 
Hood’s most pathetic poems as the Bridge of Sighs. 
Many an ‘unfortunate’ has passed through the 
turnstile to take a desperate leap into the gurgling 
water's beneath; and many a crime has been 
attempted,' and perchance consummated, between 
its gloomy stone parapets. 

One terrible mystery took place in connection 
with Waterloo Bridge, which created great excite- 
ment some twenty years ago, and which will 
doubtless for ever be associated with its name. 
We refer to the finding of a carpet-bag containing 
the severed parts of a human body minus the 
head, which had been lowered by some person or 
persons unknown from the parapet, and had 
lodged on one of the abutments below, instead of 
going into the river, as was probably intended. 

Of course the toll-gate keepers knew little or 
nothing of what was takiim place on the bridge 
at night, as they could not leave their posts ; and 
the extent of the structure (about a quarter of 
a mile) was always a great aid to would-be- 
criminals. With regard to the mystery mentioned 
however, the man on duty at the gate on the 
night previous to the discovery of the remains, 
recognised the carpet-hag when it was shewn to 
him, and stated that he had himself lifted the 
ghastly burden over the turnstile for an elderly 
female of ‘ rather masculine voice and appearance,’ 
who carried a large brown paper parcel under her 
arm. On searching the river this parcel was found, 
and it contained the missing head, but in such a 
condition that its identity could not be ascer- 
tained. All England rang with the details of 
this fearful mystery, which has remained unsolved 
up to the present time. 

Until quite lately, this celebrated London struc- 
ture boasted the presence at one of its gates of an 
old soldier who had in his day been somewhat 
famous as a sergeant in the Guards, and whose 
hand had taught General Wyndham, the hero of 
the Redan, how to wield a sword. This veteran, 
who had served twenty-one years in the army, also 
passed sixteen years of his life in alternate day 
and night work on Waterloo Bridge, until he was 
compelled at length by failing health to heat a 
retreat. While engaged as above, he yet managed 
to find time to write an essay on the best means 
for promoting the unity and organisation of the 
working classes, in competition for prizes offered 
by a firm of Loudon publishers, and received an 
honourable mention for the same from the adjudi- 
cators, amongst whom was John Stuart Mill. He 
also studied the heavens at night in his quiet 
moments on the bridge, and jotted down his 
thoughts on the different planets and the relation 
of the heavenly bodies to each other in the plane- 
tary system. Dickens had many a chat with the 


old sergeant, who is still living in the enjoyment of 
his army pension, and listened with eager curiosity 
to the story of his military adventures. Had the 
■great delineator of human character lived longer 
than he did, the world would probably have 
learned far more about Waterloo Bridge aud its 
visitants than we can pretend to give in this brief 
sketch. 

Passengers who have gone backwards and for- 
wards over the bridge cannot have failed to notice 
the old blind man who sits in one of its recesses 
day after day, reading aloud by the aid of his 
■fingers from an embossed Bible. He has been at 
his post summer and winter for about twenty 
years, and is much respected aud esteemed by all 
who kno'W him. Many who objected to pay the 
toll, willingly transfer their pennies to him now 
that the bridge is free; and ‘Old Blind George’ 
finds his daily store considerably increased by the 
wise act of the national legislature. 

The view of the Thames Embankment — one 
of the finest engineering feats on record — from 
Waterloo Bridge, embracing as it does the noble 
proportions of Somerset House, and further en- 
hanced by the presence of ‘ Cleopatra’s Needle,’ is 
as fine as any in Europe, and will be enjoyed by 
many thousands of persons who have abstained, 
on principle, from crossing the bridge while it was 
a toll-paying roadway. 

The South-western Railway Company are already 
extending their terminus ; and the tramway will 
no doubt soon be laid down from the old obelisk 
ill the London Road to the foot of the bridge, 
thus connecting Brixton, Camberwell, Peckham, 
and even the ‘metropolis of shrimps,’ as Greenwich 
has not inaptly been termed, with the Strand. 

The Charing Cross foot-bridge was freed at the 
same time as Waterloo ; and the others, for which 
the valuation money has already been paid, or is 
about to be“ xiaid, are Putney, Old Battersea, 
New Chelsea, Battersea Park, Vauxhall, Lambeth, 
and Hammersmith Bridges ; and of these we 
should say that those leading to Battersea Park 
are the most useful, though Putney Bridge is 
one of the oldest and most picturesque. Since 
the acquisition of its ‘ freedom,’ Waterloo Bridge 
bids fair to become as great a medium of traffic 
between north and south London as London 
Bridge itself, and a constant stream of passengers 
and vehicles daily testifies to its enhanced value. 
It has been officially reported that in one week 
after the opening, the foot-passengers on Waterloo 
Bridge increased from 94,635 to 194,023 ; and the 
vehicles from 26,146 to 46,600 ; and that at the 
Charing Cross Bridge the foot-passenger traffic had 
increased from 41,038 to 97,669 ; the number being 
more than doubled since the bridges have been 
toll-free. There can he no doubt that the increased 
tratlic must have a beneficial effect on that part of 
the metropolis on the south side of the river. 

In conclusion we would suggest that this occa- 
sion of the opening up of all the toU-hridges in 
our great City gives England an opportunity of 
paying a very tasteful compliment to a neighbour- 
ing country, which would certainly be much appre- 
ciated, and would assuredly go a long way towards 
further cementing the bond of friendship between 
us. It is that the name of ‘ Waterloo,’ as attached 
to the finest of onr bridges, should henceforth be 
dropped, and give place to a more appropriate and 
inolfensive title. We are quite sure that every 
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loyal subject would gladly consent to a change, 
and acknowledge that no more graceful or appro- 
priate name could be found for the famous 
sh-ucture than that of our good Queen ‘ Victoria,’ 
preserving as it does the connection, of a victory 
•with one of peace and prosperity. 


ZmC-DTJST AND ITS DANGERS. 

In former articles in this Journal we have directed 
the attention of our readers to various causes of 
fires, and have in certain cases endeavoured to 
suggest a remedy. We extract from our contem- 
porary The Insurance Record a paragraph shew- 
ing how zinc-dust may become an element of 
great danger, a hidden risk, under certain circum- 
stances ; *On the 11th of December 1876, twenty 
casks of a substance known as “ zinc-dust,” repre- 
sented as so many casks of colours, and labelled 
“ To he kept dry ; liable to heat if damp,” were 
handed over for shipment in the Lord Clyde, 
without, it is alleged, any notice having been 
given of the dangerous nature of_ their contents. 
The casks were put in the main hold of the 
steamer, and lay there overnight. On the next 
morning, smoke was seen to issue from the hold. 
Application of the hose however, extinguished 
the fire, which was found to have seized some 
of the goods on board, and to have proceeded 
from the neighbourhood of the casks of zinc- 
dust. Subsequent inquiry seems to have proved 
that while the casks lay on the quay awaiting 
shipment, one of them suffered damage, and some 
of its contents escaping, got wet with rain. The 
damp material was returned to the cask, which 
was repaired and sent on hoard with the rest. 
It is said that when the seat of the fire on hoard 
was examined, the contents of one of the casks 
was found to be at a red-heat. Scientific evidence 
was laid before the court to prove the dangerous 
nature of the goods ; and the court being satisfied 
with the evidence, ordered the goods to be for- 
feited, and fined the parties concerned in the 
transmission. 

‘ It will no doubt be interesting to many in the 
profession to know more about this commodity, 
which may thus have already made, and may again 
at any time make, demands on the funds by fire 
raising on its own account. It is a gray powder, i: 
a state of extremely fine division, and is used in 
colour-worl^ for making paints. Chemically, it 
consists of about forty per cent, zinc, two and 
a half per cent, lead, four per cent, cadmium, 
fifty per cent, zinc oxide, three and a half per 
cent, zinc carbonate, with a small portion of non- 
metallic matter. In consequence of its extremely 
fine division, rapid oxidation of the metals takes 
place in the presence of a little moisture at the 
expense of the oxygen in the water, while con- 
siderable quantities of hydrogen are evolved. At 
the same time, as in all such cases, a consider- 
able rise in temperature takes place, which may, 
in favourable circumstances, be sufficient to ignite 
■ the evolved hydrogen, and so cause inflammable 
. materials in the. neighbourhood to be set on fire, 

‘There is a commodity known in the trade as 
slate-coloured oxide of zinc, -which is actually not 
an oxide at all, but prirely pulverised metallic 
zinc, wh^ch in the process of the manufacture 
of -white oxide has escaped combustion, and been 
carried over the bridge of the furnace while the 


process of oxidation is carried on, and is deposited 
on the floor of the flues along with a little carbo- 
naceous matter. This material possesses all the 
properties of the zinc-dust formerly mentioned, by 
virtue of its extremely fine state of division. It is 
used for similar purposes, and we believe also that 
it is sent to America to be employed in some indigo 
process, the nature of which we are not aware. 
Like many other things that are cheaj> in the 
buying, it may, from its fire-raising tendencies, 
prove costly in the using to some people ; and it 
is a pity when insurance offices have to sufter risks 
tliey know nothing about, and so can neitlier 
charge for them nor cause their removal, and we 
trust that the contribution of facts may prove 
useful to some in the profession.’ 


MY WIFE. 

I HEiiD heiy langliing, in ray arms, 

A blue-eyed child with curls of gold ; 

She stroked my boyish cheek and said : 

‘ I ’ll marry you -when I am old.’ 

We met again. Those pretty locks 
Were combed and hound about her head, 

A little school-girl, staid and shy j 
She must not romp with me, she said. 

A few more years, and then I found 
A blooming maiden, sweet seventeen j 
Few wore her words and coy her looks ; 

And yet she loved me well, I ween. 

Long did I woo ’mid hope and fear j 
My lady w'as not lightly won ; 

She hid her love, and thought it shame ; 

At last my welcome task was done. 

1 held her, blushing, in my arms j 
And then my bashful prize I told 
How she had promised long ago 
She ’d marry me when she was old. 

The. blissful days sped quickly on, 

And I had pledged her with a ring; 

But ah ! BO much too large it proved 1 
My Love was such a tiny thing. 

But yet she would not have it changed, 
Though from her hand it oft would slip ; 
An evil omen, I would say ; 

While she but laughed with joyous lip. 

I left my darling for a space 

As nearer drew the wedding-day, 

‘ One little week,’ I said, ‘and then 
I never more need go away.’ 

I left her healthy, blooming, bright, 

The rosy colour in her cheek — 

I came to find her wan and white ; 

Alas ! that fatal ‘little week.’ 

Oh, fell Disease, now stay thy hand, 

And leave me all I love in life. 

In vain I cried ; the touch of Death 
Was on her, oh ! my promised wife ! 

I held hei', dying, in my arms ; 

The ring fell from her finger cold ; 
Weeping, I took it ; and she breathed ; 

‘I ’ll marry you when I am old.’ 

She knew not what she said, poor child ; 

Gone from her was bright Reason's ray — 
But still I keep that ring, and -K-ait 

For an eternal wedding-day. Bkb. 
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OBSEEVATION AND MEMOEY. 

The famous Thurlow, Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, was on one occasion complimented on his 
extraordinary memory. He said in reply : ‘ He had 
no merit in having a good memory, for memory 
was only a result of attention.’ By this he meant 
close observation of what is seen, heard, or read. 
The answer was only part of the truth. To have 
a good memory, there must in the first ptlace 
be a natural or acquired capacity for observing, 
and treasuring up observations. No doubt, the 
good memory demonstrated by Thurlow and other 
clever men has been greatly owing to a strict 
attention to what they have heard or read, or has 
passed before their eyes. The brain may be defined 
as a kind of photographic apparatus, which retains 
the impressions made on it through the eyes or 
ears. But then the apparatus must be of the right 
sort to begin with, and at all events, it must be 
kept in good order by exercise. The great thing 
is to begin young. One boy, for example, will 
notice all that takes place. He observes the look 
of people, their mode of speaking, their style of 
dress, the houses they live in, the anecdotes and 
stories they relate. Another boy going through 
the same routine, takes no heed of anything to 
be afterwards nsefnl. He is thinking only of 
trivial amusements, what he is to have, for dinner, 
his new suit of clothes, or something equally 
paltry and evanescent. His education is little 
belter than thrown away, and he but dimly remem- 
bers anything that fell under his attention in 
youth. 

Sir Walter Scott was as remarkable for a good 
memory as Thurlow, and in some respects more 
so. His power of observation was extraordi- 
nary. Wo have evidence of this in his popular 
fictions. The bulk of them are composed of 
scraps of remembrances, as to what he had seen, 
heard, or read, put together and embellished by 
the imaginative faculty. The sayings of his 
Scottish characters in humble life, such as of 
Davie Gellatley, Edie Ochiltree, Ouddie Headrig, 
and Davie Deans, are just what he had over- 


heard in his youth. He had picked up what 
others allowed to pass unnoticed, and skilfully 
brought them out at the suitable opportunity. 
And so with his historical facts and apt poetical 
quotations. Nothing escaped him. If in walk- 
ing out he accidentally overheard a peculiar 
vernacular phrase, down it went in his memory. 
Dickens had the same capacity and tact in observ- 
ing and treasuring up the personal appearance and 
phraseology of individuals whom he chanced to 
encounter. 

There are diversities in this exercise of memory. 
Some are good at remembering dates, some at 
personal oddities, some at languages, some at mis- 
cellaneous occurrences, some at recollecting ser- 
mons and conversations ; tbe specialty in each 
case being due to a particular idiosyncrasy of 
character. Boswell’s power of recording his con- 
versations with Johnson, is perhaps the most 
marvellous thing of the kind ever heard of. The 
late Dr Eobert Chambers had a memory so com- 
prehensive and minute that he was never at a loss 
for the date of any leading historical event He 
often referred to what he had been doing at a 
particular day and moment in the past years of his 
life. Eor example, we once heard him say : ‘ This 
day forty-seven years ago, at twenty minutes past 
two o’clock, I was passing No. 17 Princes Street, 
when I met old Wylie; and we spoke of the 
change of times within his recollection. He told 
me that he remembered the London mail arriving 
in Edinburgh one day about the middle of the 
last century with only a single letter ; and now 
letters and papers arrive in tons.’ In this way, 
by acute observation, a literary man gathers up 
materials to be brought into use on a future and 
proper occasion. It ought to be enough to inspire 
youth with a taste for cultivating powers of 
observation, to know that the greatest efforts of 
genms are mainly due to memory ; for without 
that, thought would have little scope or value. 

Most persons wEl have experienced a strange 
forgetfulness of names and circumstances until 
something occurs to bring them to remembrance. 
Sometimes the memory revives very curiously in 
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illness. There have been men who when ill 
have spoken a foreij^n language, which when 
well they had forgotten. Why this should be 
we shall probably never understand ; but these 
revivals of memory seem to point to the con- 
clusion that we do not really forget anything 
in the strict sense of the word. It may be 
that we cannot at a given moment recall this or 
tliat to mind, but still it is laid up we know not 
how in a secret storehouse of the brain, and when 
we least expect it, may suddenly he brought again 
to light. Sometimes the memory thus revived is 
one of early childhood, as in the case related by Dr 
Carpenter of a clergyman who on visiting Pevensey 
Castle felt convinced he must have seen it before, 
and that when he did there were donkeys^ imder 
the gateway and some people on top of it. By 
inquiry he actually ascertained that he had been 
there with a picnic party, who made the excursion 
on donkeys, when he was only about eighteen 
months old. 

Sir Benjamin Brodie in his Psychological 
Bmarches gives an explanation of one of the 
strangest freaks of memory by which at times 
we believe wo detect a parallel between the 
passifig event and something else that we have 
witnessed we know not when. But the case given 
dpeg not fulfil all the conditions of this singular 
feeling. There are few who will not know what 
we here refer to. Dickens in his novels more 
than once alludes to this sensation, and describes it 
very accurately in the thirty-ninth chapter of 
David Oopperfield. ‘We have all,’ he says, ‘some 
experience of a feeling that comes over us occa- 
sionally of what we are saying and doing having 
been said and done before in a remote time — of 
our having been surrounded dim ages ago by 
the same faces, objects, and circumstances— of our 
knowing perfectly what will be said next, as if 
we suddenly remembered it, I never had this 
mysterious impression more strongly in my life 
than before he uttered these words.’ The know- 
ing of what is to come next is the strangest part 
of this feeling, and one quite absent from the 
alleged instance cited by Brodie. But recurring to 
our own experience, wc are not at all certain that 
this supposed foresight is at all real. Bather the 
mind seems to get into a half-dreamy state in 
which it is strongly impressed with the idea that 
as it has heard every word before, so when the 
next word is spoken it will recognise it as having 
been heard before; and as phrase follows phrase 
and incident incident, this anticipated feeling of 
recollection gives the impression of a continuous 
foresight. This is of course only a suggested 
explanation of one portion of the phenomenon; 
and it is very possible that it does not fully 
explain even that part of it as experienced by 
others than the writer. An adequate explanation 
of the whole matter is certainly a very difficult 
problem. It has apparently been in all times 
■'remarked and wondered at, and its mysterious 
nature has caused it to exercise a strong influ- 
ence in the Buddhist religious belief in transmi- 
gration. 

There is a form of revived recollection which 
impresses one with awe rather than mere wonder. 
It is when the whole picture of a lifetime flashes 
, at once into the mind. That this occurs some- 
times ‘when death or peril of death is imminent, is 
quite certain. It may be that it occurs very fre- 


quently before acriial death, but thi.s we cannot 
know, as all the in.stances of which we have 
accomrts are tho.se in which a man has described 
his sensations after having been saved from dying. 
Most of the cases are those of drowning men. 
When all hope of being saved is gone, and the very 
struggle with the water is one made without con- 
scious effort, it would seem that without being 
prompted by the will, the memory suddeiily grasps 
at once the deeds of the life that now appearfj 
about to close, and at the same time — and this 
is the most singular part of the phenomenon — 
recognises the moral rectitude or wrong of each 
act. There is a case of this kind recorded of an 
English naval officer who thus remembered the 
events of hri life at the moment when he was 
struggling hopelessly in the wake of the ship 
from ^ which he had fallen; and he confessed that 
he had been especially struck by the sudden 
coming into his thoughts of a schoolboy lie that 
he had long forgotten ; there it was with all its 
circumstances, so that he felt pained at the thought 
of the meanness and cowardice of the deceit. 

There are a few cases where the peril was 
of another kind. Thus in one instance, a horse 
stopped suddenly in the darkness, and franti- 
cally resisted all the rider’s endeavours to force 
him onwards; until the man peering through 
the night saw that he had missed his way and was 
trying to nrge his horse over the sharp brink of 
a hidden precipice. As the danger flashed npon 
him, with the knowledge of it came in one rush 
the record of his life. This point is such an inter- 
esting one, that it would be well worth while to 
collect the materials for a wide comparison of cases 
in which it is known toihave occurred. It gives rise 
to a number of important considerations as to the 
character of the memory, and especially it gives 
great force to the theory that we never really 
forget anything. It seems too to suggest that the 
power of the memory receives an access of strength 
in the last moments of life ; aud other facts point 
in the same direction. Thus Dr Carpenter tells us, 
on the authority of a German pastor in America, 
that numbers of German emigrants who have 
forgotten their native tongue, recover it and use 
it upou their death-beds ; and the same writer 
quotes from an article in Household Words the 
touching story of an idiot who had been left an 
orphan in early childhood, and in boyhood had 
never known what a mother’s care was, dying 
with a smile on his face, and with the words : ‘ My 
mother ! How beautiful ! ’ on his lips. 

We have referred to the theory of our not ulti- 




mately forgetting anything; hut the question arises, 
if this theory be true, what degree of advertence 


is sufficient to impress a fact on the memory? We 
know how common it is for old people to he 
apparently quite unable to remember more recent 
events, while they have nevertheless a vivid recol- 
lection of those of earlier life. The reason of this 
clearly is, that in their earlier days their souses 
and faculties were more keenly alive to what they 
saw, heard, and felt ; and thus things impressed 
the memory strongly, that scarcely touched it when 
they had to reach it through the medium of the 
decaying senses of old age. If this be the true 
explanation, memory must depend for its intensity 
on the degree of observation with which the record 
was made ; but it may be that in the inner depths 
of the memory there are stored up recollections 
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of things that we never consciously turned the : 
mind to, hut heard or saw, hardly knowing that 
we did so. Every reader of Coleridge’s Biographia , 
Literaria will remember a notable instance of this 
actually occurring, A servant-girl in some German 
town fell ill, and in her ravings began to speak 
Hebrew in plain connected sentences. ' She knew. | 
no language but her own ; and the matter seemed j 
an insoluble mystery, until inquiry revealed the | 
fact that she had once been in the service of a 
Protestant pastor who was a good Hebrew scholar, 
and used often to read some Rabbinical treatises 
aloud, walking up and down the common room ^ 
of the house wliile the servant was at her work. 
Now it is quite certain that any one who is ignorant 
of a foreign language cannot repeat even a dozen 
words out of a reading thus heard by chance ; yet 
under peculiar conditions the fact was revealed 
that whole pages of a language, of which she knew 
not the meaning of a single word, had thus been 
accidentally stored up in this girl’s memory 

We have only lightly surveyed one portion of 
the action of a single human faculty. There is 
indeed no more marvellous field of observation 
and discovery than that of the action of the 
human mind. The practical lesson we arrive at 
on this interesting subject is, that although all 
are not naturally blessed with a good memory, the 
faculty may in most instances he less or more 
improved by exercise, particularly in the young, 
when the brain is fresh and susceptible. Indi- 
viduals may ho heard complaiuing of a bad 
memory, who have never taken the trouble to 
keep it in exercise. It would he scarcely less 
absurd for a person to complain of being . unable 
to walk, who for years had refrained from the 
use of his legs. Let us specify one or two examples. 
It is not unusual for people to put a mark in a 
book at the place they leave off reading. This 
is losing a chance of cultivating the memory. 
The right thing to do is to observe^ the number 
of the page, and endeavour to keep it in remem- 
brance. The custom of taking notes as memoranda 
may in certain important cases he allowable for 
the sake of preservation and reference. But the 
practice of taking notes on all occasions has a 
seriously weakening effect on the memory, and 
should if possible be avoided. In short, the 
habit of keenly observing and remembering 
without note or mark is the secret — if there 
he a secret in it~of securing a good workable 
memory. 

TWICE WOOED, TWICE WON. 

IN THEEE CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER HI. 

Well might the mother say that the divorce, the 
subsequent peace, and all that followed appeared 
like a dream. Roland and Claudia were not only 
again married, but again in their old home. Ah ! 
that was no dream. Too soon I realised that this 
intelligence was far more painful to me than that 
of the divorce. ■ No song-like refrain now rang in 
my ears. Now I knew how sweet, how precious 
to me had been those haunting words, ‘ Claudia 
is free.’ Now, alas, an empty sound signifying 
nothing ! 

I shared in maclame’s uneasiness when she 
informed me that three weeks had passed since. 


she had heard from her daughter. The time for 
which she had taken the house at Villa Franca 
had expired, and yet no summons to Moriiington 
Hall. She felt naturally disinclined to force her- 
self upon her son-in-law. She had written to her 
daughter, and had received no answer. What was 
to be done ? I was fairly puzzled how to answer 
this question. Claudia had voluntarily qfiaced her- 
self in an almost unheard-of position. As her 
trustee, I could only interfere, if necessary, ■with 
regard to her money matters. It ivas however, 
clearly desirable that Madame Francini and her 
daughter should meet, A means of effecting this ' 
must be through the child, j 

After much anxious thought, I advised her to j 
bring the child to England.; for though she doted j 
upon the little one, she could not be compelled to i 
keep it ; therefore its restoration to its parents was ' 
an all-sufficient excuse for gaining an entrance to 
the house, from which her daughter’s letter to 
postpone it virtually excluded her. 

Madame Francini soon acted upon my sugges- 
tion. I secured her former apartments in Sloane 
Street, and called upon her as soon as she arrived. 
The following day she started for her journey to 
the north, all particulars of which I heard later. 

I will relate them as they occurred. 

On, arriving at Mornington Hall, her nervous 
feelings were almost beyond her control. It was 
an immense relief to hear in answer to her inquiry 
that ‘ master was from home,” It was also fortunate 
that the servant was a stranger, ‘ I wish to see your 
mistress/ said madame, who was alreadjr out of 
the carriage. The man told her he feared it would 
be impossible, as she was ill and in bed. This 
was almost too much for the poor mother, who at 
once entered the hall, and for an excuse to send 
him away, begged him to send the lady’s-maid to i 
her, that she might make further inquiries. The 
moment he had disappeared on this errand, 
Madame Francini, having desired the nurse to 
remain in the carriage with the child, rushed up- 
stairs to her daughter’s apartments. They were 
empty! Swiftly and noiselessly she then made 
her way to those rooms which used to be her own. 
At the outer door, which opened on to a long 
corridor, she stopped for breath, then knocked 
gently. Presently the door was quietly opened by 
a woman dressed as a Sister of Mercy. 

‘ Ar6 you Mrs Mornington’s nurse V she gasped. 

* Yes, madame. She is ordered to he kept very 
quiet, and cannot see you,’ was the reply. 

‘ I am her mother,’ said madame, ‘ and must 
insist upon seeing her. No orders can extend to 
me.’ Saying these words, she passed the nurse 
and gently opened the bedroom door. 

‘ Come in, Sister Monica ; I am not asleep,’ said 
a faint voice from tbe bed. The next moment 
mother and daughter were folded in each other’s 
arms. What words can describe that meeting ! 
For a few brief moments all was joy. Then 
suddenly disengaging herself from that fond 
embrace, Claudia exclaimed; ‘But my child! 
Perhaps you have come to tell me she is dead. 
Tell me the worst at once, or I shall go mad.’ 

‘ My darling,’ said her mother, ‘I have come to 
bring her to you. Be calm, and you shall see 
Beatrice directly.’ " 

Trembling in every limb, Claudia whispered ; 

‘ Will yon fetch her yourself, dear mamma ’i Do 
not trust her to any one else.’ 
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Alas! all the old fears had taken possession.' ‘ I thought— I hoped— that you really loved me 
of her, Madame Francini hastened from the through ail/ she faltered, ‘ as I have .never cea.sed 
room, and presently returned with nurse and child, to love you.' 

Leaving the former in the anteroom, she took the ‘ Then it is time you should know the truth ! ’ 
little one in her arms and placed her in her he furiously exclaimed. ‘ Yes ; you may well cover 
mother’s. your face with your hands while you hear it.' 

The Sister gazed in wonder at this tender scene ; His victim had thus hidden him from her siglit, 
but she felt in Madame Erancini’s presence that and tottered to the nearest seat, dreading she knew 
she was under the influence of a stronger mind not what. 

than her own, and powerless to interfere. When The man who had so lately renewed his vows 
tranquillity was restored, inadame asked her to ‘love and cherisli' her, then approaching hex 
daughter when she expected her husband. with clenched hands, and breast heaving •with 

‘ I never know,’ was her reply. ‘ I live entirely passion, hissed these words in her ears : ‘You 
in these rooms, and seldom see him. I could dragged me through the disgrace of the Divorce 
have been resigned if he had allowed me to have Court. I made you again my wife that .1 might 
my child; hut he always says (hat is part of my have my revenge ! ’ 

~ punisJvment’ Claudia knew no more till she found herself in 

Dreadfully shocked as she was, Madame Francini bed, a woman dressed like a nun standing beside 
controlled her indignation, as she foimd Claudia her, bathing her face and hands with some pungent 
most reluctant to speak against the author of all restorative. As her senses retunied, she perceived 
this misery. that she was in the room which used to be her 

‘It is my own fault, dear mamma,’ she ■would mother’s. For some time she had no recollection 
say. ‘ I would not take your advice, so I have no of what had occurred, and asked her attendant 
right to complain.’ why she was in bed and^ in that room. She was 

But by degrees she managed to elicit the facts, told that she had been insensible for nearly two 
When Roland informed his wife that instead of days ; hut the doctor considered her pulse better 
returning to Yilla Franca, it -w-ould be necessary to that morning, and now she would doubtless do well, 
return at once to England, Claudia had proposed But she was not to talk ; so she was to excuse 
going to fetch her mother and child, instead of Sister Monica from ans\vering any questions, 
writing as he suggested ; hut he declared that he ‘ And ever since,’ added Claudia, ‘ though very 



with professional coolness ; ‘ but melancholy— in 
fact re(][uiring attention.’ 

^Of course she requires attention when indis- 
posed/ said matlame ; ‘ hut not of the nature you 
liint at. I know my child’s constitution better 
than any one else, and I am sure she only 
requires change of scene and air to restore her to 
health,’ 

But Sister hlonica had passed so many years of 
her life in attendance upon the insane, that having 
been sent for to attend a lady of unsound mind, 
her own dwelt upon the one idea of insanity. 

Madame Francini saw that it was useless to 
argue the point, and for reasons of her own, pre- 
sently encouraged her to talk upon the subject. 
Gould Sister Monica account for her patient’s 
unhappy condition ? 

No ; she could not ; it was, she owned,' unaccount- 
able in her case. ‘ A lady with so many advantages. 
So rich ! with so excellent a husband too.’ Indeed 
Mr Mornington was so anxious, that he had 
determined to have the first advice for her, and 
intended to consult the great Dr Carden himself. 

Madame Francini sliuddered. ‘’When is the 
doctor coming 'i ’ she asked. 

‘ He never visits patients,’ was the reply. ‘ He 
receives them at his private asylum, either merely 
to give advice or as residents. Mr Mornington 
has made an appointment with the doctor for 
to-day, should the weather permit, as of course 
the dear invalid must not go out unless it he 
favourable.’ 

Now all was clear to the unhappy mother. Her 
daughter’s perilous situation flashed upon her. 
She must .save her, whatever might he the risk. 
Providence had surely sent her to grapple with 
the difficulty. But by what means ? There was 
little time for deliberation. The appointment 
must he kept, for should it be necessary to arrange 
another, Roland would in all probability come 
home for the purpose. Never did storm-tossed 
mariner pray more earnestly for fine weather. So 
far her prayer was granted — a lovely morning 
raised her spirits and her hopes. 

The good Sister was delighted with Madame 
Francini’s ready acquiescence to the proposed con- 
sultation. She had been a little afraid of that lady 
at first, but now thought her charming, arid readily 
gave her all the information which she required ; 
first, that Dr Carden’s asylum was situated in a 
lovely part of the country about ten miles from 
Mornington, in the heart of the Cleveland Hills, 
and about a mile from a little post-town called 
Ashfield, formerly a very quiet place, hut now 
possessing a raihvay station. 

This was enough for Madame Francini, Her 
plan was at once formed. Her first care was to 
ascertain what London trains stopped there. 
There was hut one before night. The time was 
convenient. By this she was resolved she would 
travel wdth Claudia and the child, 

Madame Francini then told Sister Monica that 
she would take an early breakfast in her daughter’s 
room, that she might prepare her mind for the 
e.vcilement of going out for the first time since 
her illness. Her next care was to pack a few 
necessaries in her own travelling-hag, Avhich later 
she ijlaced secretly in the carriage, not daring to 
trust even the child’s nurse with her intentions. 

In duo time the invalid, carefully shawled and 
1 veiled, was safely reclining in the luxuriously 


appointed carriage, her mother by her side, and 
the little Beatrice in a high state of delight be- 
tween them. On the opposite seat, the ever placid 
Sister Monica and baby’s nurse, all, with one 
exception, prepared merely to enjoy a pleasant 
country drive. That one awaite'd with fearful 
anxiety the end. As they approached the town, 
Madame Francini pi’oposed that they should 
alight at the principal inn for refreshment ' 
‘My daughter looks much fatigued already,’ she ! 
observed. I 

The unsuspecting Claudia assured her she was ' 
not, but was promptly told that invalids must not ■ 
jud^e for tbeinselves. They accordingly drove up i 
to the hotel, and W'ere soon provided with a light 
luncheon. Then came the moment for eluding I 
the vigilance of one whose life’s business it was to | 
he ever on the alert! Madame Francini watched i 
her opportunity when Sister Monica, having done i 
justice to the luncheon, almost untouched by the 
others, rose from table and began to make pre- 
parations for their departure ; then in a burned 
whisper to her daughter, Madame Francini 
managed to make her understand that it was 
necessary to make some excuse for delay. ‘ Plead, 
fatigue/ she said, ‘and leave the rest to me,’ 

Claudia wondered, but obeyed. She trusted her 
mother now ; and at once taking possession of a ; 
sofa, told Sister Monica, when she approached her ! 
armed with travelling wraps, that she must lie | 
down for a time before she could proceed, she | 
felt so tired. The anxious attendant now looked ‘ i 
fairly embarrassed, and taking madame aside, * 
entreated her to urge her daughter to make the ’ 
effort, as it would he a serious thing to keep both- 
the physician and Mr Mornington waiting. 

Claudia caught the sound of her husband’s name 
and turned deadly pale. 

‘Look, Sister!’ exclaimed her motber; ‘sbeis 
ready to faint now ; and tlie gentlemen cannot 
complain if we let them know the state of the: 
case immediately. If you will kindly take the car- 
riage on and tell them, I will take care of your 
patient. Yon need not he away more than half an 
hour ; and if convenient to Dr Carden, she may he^ 
able to see him later in the day. I am sure/ 
added Madame Francini, ‘if you tell Mr Morning- 
ton that you have left his wife in my care, he will 
he perfectly satisfied ! ’ As she rapidly said these 
words, the mother’s heart seemed to heat audibly, 
so great was her apprehension of a refusal. Indeed 
Sister Monica seemed very unwilling to accede to 
the proposal ; hut now the carriage was announced, 
it w'as necessary to decide one way or another ; and 
after considerable hesitation, she consented. 

The moment the carriage was well out of sight, 
Madame Fraucini gently broke the news to 
her daughter that she was about to take her- 
home. 

‘'Without Sister Monica?’ asked Claudia, mis-, 

; understanding the word home for her own at 
i Mornington. 

Glad of the mistake, for there was little time 
for explanations, her mother entreated her to rouse- 
herself and prepare as quickly as possible. She 
desired nurse to be ready with her little charge, 
and ordered the fly, which she had previously 
bespoken, to be brought to tlie door immediately. 

In a few- minutes after Sister Monica’s departure 
they were all on tlieir way to the station, which 
they reached but just in time for the 1.30 train 
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for London. A liberal fee to the . guard secured 
their privacy during the journey ; but they were 
many miles on their way to Loudon before the 
sorely tried mother had sufficiently recovered from 
the suppressed agony of the last few hours to 
explain the situation to her astonished companions. 
Nurse was a faithful servant who had taken little 
Beatrice at her birth, and knew most of the 
troubles which had belallen her beloved mistress. 
There was therefore no further occasion for re- 
straint, and a salutary flow of tears at length 
enabled Madame Fraucini to apeak coherently. 
When Claudia fully comprehended that it was 
undoubtedly her husband's intention to have 
confined her if jrossible in an asylum for the 
insane, her agitation was terrible; at first quite 
inconsolable ; but by degrees her hitter anguish 
yielded to a sense of fervent gratitude for her 
escape ; and at last impulsively throwing herself 
upon her knees, with her wearied head on her 
mother’s lap, she praised God for her merciful 
deliverance from so great a peril. 

The day after their arrival in London, Madame 
Franoini called upon me and informed me of the 
foregoing particulars; also that she had already 
consulted a physiciau upon the subject of her 
daughter’s health, and that he had recommended a 
removal to a warm climate as soon as convenient 
— ^to her native air if possible. 

1 pass over' my meeting with Claudia. I saw 
at once that her mother’s fears were by no means 
groundless. She looked fearfully ill. I saw but 
little of them during the few days they remained 
in London. Om leave-taking took place ou hoard 
the, vessel which was to take them across the 
Channel en route for Na;^_les, where they were to | 
pass the winter. After their departure my thoughts i 
were long with them— perhaps I should say with ' 
Oiandia. Were that young creature’s woes only 
to end in death 1 It seemed indeed but too prob- 
able, A wife at the age of eighteen ; divorced 
at twenty ; a year .later, again a wife ; a month 
of fear,' and then a fugitive from her husband, 
hly heart echoed her mother’s prayer, that God 
in Ms mercy would now grant her that peace 
to which she had been so long a stranger. 

This prayer was granted. Each letter contained 
improved accounts of the invalid, of whoso restora- 
tion to health her mother would have despaired 
but for the little Beatrice; for that sweet solace 
she lived. So said Madame Francini when she 
wrote to ask me to visit them iii the lovelj spot 
they had chosen for their seclusion. But my 
unchanged feelings for her daughter prevented my 
giving myself so dangerous a jileasure ; though 
"we corresponded regularly. 

Of Boland I heard nothing. He made no farther 
attempt to molest his wife ; and on no other sub- 
ject would I have held any communication with 

hTTO. 

Thus two years passed away without the occur- 
rence of any particular event. August had again 
■oi^e round, and I was preparing for my annual 
visit to the Highlands, when a startling announce- 
ment apmared in The Times. The paragraph was 
headed 'Death in the Hunting-field followed by 
^ account of the fatal accident which had befallen 
Boland Mornington, Esq. while pursuing his 
favourite sport. i 

j To say the least, 1 was eonsiderably shocked, ' 


My thoughts rapidly travelled back to the days of 
our early friendship. At such a moTuent, faults 
are forgotten, good (qualities exaggerated, and above 
all sad reflections which must occur to the mind 
on such an occasion, is the deep concern for the 
spiritual state of one so suddenly called into 
eternity. Such were my feelings for Boland. 
How would the wife who once so truly loved him 
bear the intelligence 1 The shock would I knew 
he severe. 1 hastened to write to her mother, in 
the hoi)e that a letter would reach them before the 
newspapers. 

I received an answer as soon as possible from 
Madame Francini, My letter had given them the 
first information. Claudia was greatly affected, as 
might he expected, and wept bitterly for some 
hours. ‘But,’ said the writer, ‘hers is not the 
grief which breaks the heart. It finds its vent in 
tears ; unlike that which wrung my own when I 
found her calm and tearless, a statuesque delinea- 
tion of Despair, after the discovery of her husband’s 
treachery.’ 

The letter stated that they were already making 

H arations for their immediate return to Eug- 
; that they would at once proceed to Morning- 
ton, as it was Clandia’s greatest wish to he present 
at the last sad duties to the departed ; in two, or 
at most three days they might Be expected' ; and 
she begged me, as a personal favour to herself, to’ 
superintend the necessary arrangements, 

JMy arrangements being already made for leav- 
ing town, I was able to comply at once with this 
request ; and in a few hours I was stand,ing beside 
the coffin of the once envied if not enviable 
Boland Mornington. Strange men awaited my 
orders, which were given according to my own 
ideas of what a Christian funeral should be, and 
in some respects differed from theirs ; though of 
course consistent with the ample means and social 
position of the deceased. All the arrangements 
W'ere completed before the arrival of the young 
widow. 

On the day following, the travellers reached 
Mornington. I was pacing the corridors much 
more excited at the prospect of seeing Claudia 
than when she was a wife. Then, duty stonily 
restrained my passion. Now, indifferent as she 
was to it, she might at least he worshipped 
without sin! The sound of carriage- wheels on 
the gravel before the house brought me to my: 
sober senses. I hastened to receive the travellers — 
two veiled women in sombre habiliments, followed 
by the lovely little Beatrice, led by her nurse. 
When I took Claudia’s hand, I found she was 
trembling from head to foot. Her emotion at this 
solemn return to the home she had been com- 
pelled to leave under circumstances so painful, 
•was intense ; and I felt that she would he better 
that first evening alone with her mother ; so after 
making friends with the little one by seating her 
at table before the supper which had been pre- 
pared for her, I retired. I fancied that Claudia’s 
eyes thanked me for so well understauding her 
feelings. 

A sleepless night hut ill prepared me for the 
morning’s trial. I met Madame Francini at 
breakfast; but Claiiditi, she told me, would not 
again leave her room until after the funeral. 
She had, alone, taken leave of all that remained 
of her once fondly loved husband. Possibly the 
sight of those calm features, so peaceful in death, 
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may have renewed the old tenderness, and with it 
hitter grief. But sixoli sorrow was too sacred to 
he shared even by her mother. She passed the 
day entirely alone. 

When all was over, there tvas inuclx business 
for the young widow to attend to ; for though the 
property was strictly entailed, the furniture, plate, 
&c. and all the house contained, belonged to her. 
It therefore required much consideration where 
to fix their future residence. Happily, it was no 
longer necessary for Claudia to live abroad, her 
health being perfectly re-established. Many plans 
were discussed, hut nothing settled, until (as it 
frequently happens) unforeseen circumstances 
settled the matter for them. 

Colonel Mornington, the successor to the pro- 
perty, was now in India; and in his reply to 
the information of his cousin’s untimely death, 
appeared to be almost more perplexed than pleased 
with his acquisition. He stated that he should 
not have his leave for two years, at the termina- 
tion of which period he might retire from the 
army altogether. He was therefore very unwill- 
ing to come to England before that time had 
expired. He expressed a hope that the widow 
would he able, conveniently to herself, to reside at 
the Hall until his return, all expenses to be paid 
out of the estate. He proposed this as a personal 
favour to himself, as unless occupied, the house 
might not be in habitable repair when he required 
it He also begged that I would continue to act 
with his late cousin’s solicitor in the management 
of the property. The Colonel was evidently a 
person who disliked trouble. 

After due deliberation, the Colonel’s offer was 
accepted. This state of affairs brought me in- 
evitably again into frequent communication with 
the woman I loved ; hut I no longer shunned these 
visits. The delight of studying that sweet charac- 
ter, chastened and ennobled by former suffering, ' 
yet slowly recovering its serenity ; the happiness 
of being in a position to save her some trouble, 
was happiness indeed for me. After the first 
arrangements were ' completed, it w'as hardly 
necessary for me to go into Yorkshire myself on 
business connected with the estate ; but as I per- 
suaded myself that no one could possibly take my 
place, I repaired thither whenever I could find an 
excuse. At each visit Claudia was more and more 
like her former bright self. The education of her 
child (a beauty by inheritance from both parents) 
was at once her chief occupation and delight, par- 
ticularly as the little Beatrice evinced at a very 
early age a talent for music. Her own glorious 
voice was once more heard filling the house with 
melody, and dear madame’s heart with gladness ; ; 
while to me came hack the retrain of a long- 
forgotten song, once more haunting me with the 
words, ‘ Claudia is free ! ’ 

From this time the entries in my diary were too 
monotonous to interest those who may read this, 
sketch of my life. I have written enough to 
.satisfy them why I still remain a bachelor ; so I 
now bid my readers farewmll, and close the book 
which has. been my one faithful confidant for 
years. 

» » » 

Three years later. 

At last an event has occurred which is indeed 
worthy of record, to he wuitteu in letters of gold, 
aud read in sunshine if possible. Let me linger a 


little over the details which preceded this event, 
so fraught w,ith joy. 

The return of Colonel Mornington from India 
hastened it, though he had remained there by 
choice six months'; longer than was absolutely 
necessary. His first visit was to my chambers, 
where he expressed a wish to go to Mornington 
Hall as soon as I could accompany him, and 
ascertain when it would be convenient to Mrs 
Mornington. I wrote to propose it; and a 
gracious answer being received, we were soon en 
route for the nortli. From the moment of the 
introduction I saw how much the Colonel was 
struck with Claudia. I knew by intuition that he 
would ask her to remain at the Hall as its mistress. 

I felt that no time was to be lost. He was rather 
a formidable rival; a remarkably fine. man, with 

E olished and attractive manner.?, while his every 
)ok manifested admiration for our lovely hostess. ■ 
When should I see her alone ? Alas 1 not that ^ 
night. But I knew she was an early riser ; so I 
was up with the lark. I wandered into the 
gardens through the conservatories, hut returned 
without meeting the object of my search. Each 
moment seemed an hour ; yet I was unreasonable 
to expect her before the servants were astir. I 
thought I would try to read, and turned into the 
library for that purpose. Its half-open door com- 
manded a view of the staircase. Was I dreaming ? 
No ; I was sure that I heard the soft rustle of some 
light material sweep over the tMckly carpeted 
stairs, across the marble fioor of the hall, towards 
the room in which I stood listening and breathless. 

It was she ! I hastily advanced to meet he? ; hut 
she started back in dismay. I knew afterwards 
that she was attired in a white muslin rohe de 
chamhre, her beautiful hair hanging at its full 
length around her. At the time I only saw Claudia, 

I caught her hands and implored her to remain. 

She murmured something about a book her 
maid could not find ; and not being dressed, did 
not expect any one would be up, or — — 

‘Pray, pray, do not mind your dress,’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘The few moments we may he alone 
must not he wasted upon trifles. Hear me, my 
beloved Claudia ! ’ Then — then I told her all. 
She did not speak ; hut I still held her hands 
in my passionate clasp while I entreated her to 
reward my long patient devotion with one word 
of hope. 

‘You must let me go now,’ she whispered. ‘I 
will speak to you when I am — more — fit to he 
seen!’ The words were almost inaudible; but 
the tone, the blush, and the trembling of the still 
imprisoned hands all answered me ; and before I 
released her, I held her to my heart and passion- 
ately kissed her lips. And as the tears started to 
her eyes — not tears of vexation this time — she was 
gone. But I knew that ehe was mine. 

Madame Francini rejoiced to hear of our engage- 
ment. ‘ I have long known your secret,’ said this 
very clear-sighted lady, ‘ and I know that now my 
Claudia will he happy.’ . 

Colonel Mornington was perhaps not quite m 
well pleased ; but he resigned himself to the dis- 
appointment, if such it was, offered to be my best- 
man at the wedding, and gave the bride a costly 
present, 

I write now from M‘Ivor Castle, my aunt— who 
declares that I am indebted to her for my wife — 
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having idnclly lout us lier Highland home for the 
honeymoon. Claudia is standing at the open 
-window gazing -with ever new delight at the 
magnificent scenery surrounding the castle, now 
bathed in the golden glory of>: setting sun, as 
he slowly sinks behind the mighty Ben Nevis. 
She calls me to her sido to share her enjoyment. 
But pausing for a moment I reflect that mine is 
the more perfect, for in addition to the glorious 
landscape, I see Claudia in the foreground. She 
turns to ascertain the cause of my delay. I 
need not tell her, for she knows that such 
love as mine is not only for all time Imt for all 
Eternity, 


FUGITIVE FUN. 

Without having or making any claims to being 
wits, there are a good many people who occasion- 
ally say a droll, humorous, or amusing thing. 
Many of these owe their point mainly to the 
circumstances in which they are uttered, and, 
when severed from these, either lose much of 
their freshness and appositeness or fall entirely 
flat. This however, applies more or less to all 
verbal wit ; and diverting as are the ion-mots of 
such famous jokers as Sydney Smith, Charles 
Lamb, Douglas Jerrold and others, they must 
: doubtless have been still racier on the occasion of 
their first utterance. Men of the same nimble wit 
^ and humorous fancy as those just named come few 
and far between ; hut everybody hears an original 
smart or amusing thing now and then — an 
epigrammatic saying, a queer pun, or a good story, 
such things as lend flavour and variety to talk, 
and agreeably bridge the pause between the entries 
and the roast. 

It has sometimes occurred to the present writer 
that if everybody were to keep a record of the best 
original sayings and stories he has heard in the 
course, say of ten yeans, an amusing little volume 
might be made out of the material thus got together. 
It would not of course be such a volume as could 
he placed alongside such budgets of wit as have 
from time to time been offered to the public, 
gleaned from the humours of all nations and times, 
hut it might at least be such a one as would be 
quite capable of amusing one’s leisure hours. 

In 1831 appeared a collection of Scottish Jests 
and Anecdotes, to which were added a selection 
of choice English and Irish jests. The book (now 
out of print) was edited by the late Dr Robert 
Ohamhers, and w'as the first of its kind to extend 
■v\^hat may he termed the Geography of Eun, 
beyond the Tweed. 

In recent years appeared, besides other collec- 
tions, the admirable book of the late accomplished 
and genial Dean Ramsay ; and we feel certain that 
if others had the same faculty for the work in 
question as that possessed by these two collectors, 
other volumes of hardly less diverting quality- 
might from time to time he made. It is with some 
little diffidence that we offer this short paper to 
the reader, who may if he pleases regard it as a 
, humble contribution to such a trial-volume as has 
been indicated. 

As far as we are aware, nothing here set down 
has appeared in print before. The Mayings and 
stories are original and true—that is, the sayings 
were said and the stories happened. The scene 
and the ‘ setting ’ have in some cases been slightly 

fe- 


altered, and names of course in every instance 
withheld. 

Two friends, while spending some days in the 
country, on the Sunday attended the village 
church. They heard a long, and it must he con- 
fessed, somewhat tedious sermon. Moreover the 
preacher, in expounding his subject, seemed to the 
two strangers among his hearers to take an un- 
usually narrow, restricted, and literal view of the 
text. While walking hack to their lodgings, one 
of the friends remarked upon this ; when the other 
said : ‘ The same thing struck me. The good 
man’s sermon reminded me of nothing so much 
as of Euclid’s definition of a line — length without 
ireadth’ 

A certain merchant in an English town recently 
failed. The failure was an honourable one, and 
had been caused through no fault, morally speak- 
ing at anyrate, of the insolvent, A friend of the 
merchant’s talking over the matter to two others, 
was speaking in terms of high praise of the bank- 
rupt — how jirst a man ho had always been in 
business ; how much his misfortunes had been, due 
to the shortcomings of others ; and how anxious he 
had shewn himself to render his creditors all the 
help in his power in regard to the liquidation ; how- 
in short his very failure had been a credit to 
him. All this was readily assented to by the 
other two ; hut one of them was a man who could 
not easily forego his joke, whatever the occasion. 
‘Ah yes,’ said he, with a twinkle in his eye; 

‘poor J is like the parson in the Deserted 

Village— 

Even bis failings lean to virtue’s side.’ 

There are those who despise or affect to despise 
all punning; see no fun in it whatever, and 
pretend to consider a pun a symptom rather of 
mental feebleness than anything else. These 
are not nnfrequently persons who never made a 
pun or anything in the semblance of a joke them- 
selves, and are not particularly quick in seeing the 
jokes of others. Such are fond of quoting Dr 
Johnson’s saying, that a man who would make a 
pun would pick a pocket. But it is not improbable 
that the Doctor made this definition a good deal 
for the sake of the alliteration, a neat alliteration 
being itself a species of epigram. The saying of 
the great man is akin to that other in which he 
defines an angler as ‘ a rod with a hook at one end 
and a fool at the other,’ and has about as much 
truth in it. 

l^r ourselves, we at once confess to having no 
objections to an occasional pun. But when pun- 
ning becomes a practice indulged on every oppor- 
tunity in or out of season, it is simply a bore ; and 
your inveterate punster, the man who can never 
let an opportunity pass of playing upon words, is 
a nuisance. A good pun now and then is a fillip to 
conversation, a light diversion amid graver talk ; and 
even a bad pun is provocative of much derisive 
banter, as everybody must have noticed. Indeed 
we have sometimes heard it affirmed that bad puns 
are more laughable than good ones. Probably tiie 
truth is that when a smart pun is made, one’s 
amusement is often divided with a mild admira- 
tion, while a bad pun elicits our expostulations, 
but none the less compels our laughter. One 
thing is certain, that some of the hest''j/e«a: de mots 
on record— made by the most iamons wits— are 
nothing else than puns pure and simple. 


The following quip will, we suspect, not be 
readily evident to readers south of the Tweed, 
unless to such as possess the necessary familiarity 
with the Scotch vernacular. Three friends were 
out in a pleasure-boat upon the Firth of Forth. 
As they coasted along before the wind, one of the 
yachtsmen noticed a qnantity of turnips drifting 
past upon the tide, and called his companions’ 
attention to the xtnusual sight ; whereupon one 
replied: ‘Of course; don’t you see? It’s neqp- 
tide.’ 

Some acquaintances at a dinner-party — among 
them a Doctor of Divinity and a Doctor of Medi- 
cine — got into a discussion as to the respective 
services which the clerical and the medical pro- 
fessions gave to the world. The discussion was 
maintained with entire good-humour on both 
aides, but the clergyman naturally remained firm 
to his point, that great as was the phj'-sician’s office, 
tliat of the cleric was still higher. 

‘ Well, well,’ said the physician with assumed 
gravity ; ‘ after all, I think the issue of the whole 
matter may be put in a nutsliell. The only 
difference between us is that you are the doctors 
that p'fiacA-, and we those that practise.'’ 

In a certain British colony in which there was 
a large Scotch community, it was proposed a short 
time since to organise a Highland Volunteer 
regiment. "'‘'The idea was carried out, and a pro- 
mising corps established, the uniform being in 
strict adherence to the ‘garb of old Gaul.’ The 
corps now desired a motto, but some difficulty was 
experienced in finding a suitable one. After drill 
one evening, several of the members were discuss- 
ing the matter, when one quietly suggested, with 
an inclination of the head towards his kilt, the 
well-known lines of Goldsmith — 

Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long.’ 

The following come under the head of ‘ stories,’ 

A certain Scottish minister of considerable force i 
of character and vigour of expression was wont 
in his pulpit discourses occasionally to make some- 
what vehement attacks upon the Church of Borne, 
as some conscientious clerics deem it their duty 

to do. One year Mr A decided upon making 

Borne the scene of his annual autumn holiday. 
A member of his congregation, while calling upon 
the minister’s mother, touched upon 'the subject 
of her son’s projected trip, remarking that he 
would no doubt get a great deal of enjoyment 
from it. The old lady shook her head, and with 
an expression of much doubt in her face, replied : 

‘ I ’ve great fears about the whole matter. I doxibt 
if it’s safe his going to Borne at a’. Everybody 
kens that there’s few been so sair against the 
Pope as our Willy.’ 

A bull may be sometimes amusing enough, as 
witness the splendid blunders of Sir Boyle Eoche. 
The following relates to a humble countrywoman 
of the inimitable baronet. A young medical 
man, with whom the writer is acquainted, was 
attending an old Irishwoman who lived in one 
of the poorer quarters of Edinburgh. She had 
been very ill, but was on the way to recovery, 
when one day she said to the doctor : ‘ Will ye 
tell me doctor dear, for certain, whether I ’ll get 
well again or no.’ 




‘0 yea ; I think you’ll be all right soon now,’ 
was the answer. 

‘I wanted to know for sure, ye see, doctor, 
because I ’m a lone woman, an’ I subscribe to a 
buryin’ society, an’ I just wished to know if I was 
likely to be gettin’ any benefit out of it or not.’ 

Everybody knows how droll the remarks of 
children often are. What capital fun may be 
made out of the sayings of young people is amply 
evidenced in that diverting little book Helen’s 
Bafe, which, however much it may be thougbt 
by some to be an exaggerated picture, has proved 
its entertaining qualities at least, by its popularity. 
But if everj^body who has children, put together 
the queer things which their youngsters occa- 
sionally utter, we venture to think that a volume 
might be made little less amusing than the history 
of Budge and Toddie, and we have no doubt that 
that famous record is iu some part a record of 
fact. 

One day a little hoy of about Budge’s age 
strayed away from home, causing thereby much 
consternation in the nursery. After a consider- 
able search, the truant was discovered in an 
adjacent square disporting himself with soma 
street urchins, with whom he was happily fra- 
ternising. When once more recovered, he was 
seriously remonstrated with upon his conduct 
by an old nurse, who read Master Jack a long 
lecture. 

‘Supposing you had been run over by a big 
horse and cart, what would you have done then 
sir concluded nurse solemnly. 

A gleam of sudden glee dispersed the gravity 
which hadibeen slowly deepening in little Jack’s 
face. ‘ Why, then I ’d have a fun’al,’ he answered 
triumphantly. 

The following is ‘ far-fetched ’ only in the sense 
of its coming a distance of fourteen thousand miles. 
A certain part of Australia was recently sull'ering 
from a long-protracted drought. A day of prayer 
for rain was appointed and held, and as it happened 
the rain came on the following morning. A 
remote quarter of the same colony was at the same 
time being visited by a superabundance of moisture. 
A worthy magistrate of the district, oir hearing 

of what was going on at C , and fancying that 

the rain in his own neighbourhood was sensibly 
increasing, in haste despatched the following tele- 
gram to the authorities at : ‘ Stop praying 

now, or we ’ll be flooded in five hours.’ 


THE IRISH WIDOW. 

IN POUR CHA.PTBBS. 

CHAPTER IV.— THE MISSINU LINKS. 

It struck one o’clock as we entered the deserted 
streets of Dundalk. The morning boat for Liver- 
pool would start at eight. It was probable that 
Law'less would take advantage of that means _of 
escape. But might he not have some other tactics 
in view ? Perhaps at that moment he was trying 
to dispose of his victim and of his plunder in some 
fashion that would baffle detection, and destroy 
irrecoverably the missing links of the chain of 
evidence. So, dismissing our carman with an 
injunction to hold himself in readiness at his 
1 usual baiting-house, we proceeded to knock up 
I the inmates of all the third-rate lodging-houses 
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and pkces of low resort where it was liltely that 
Lawless might have secreted himself. Into all 
of these we effected an entrance. In some cases 
■we experienced undue opposition, -which the dire 
threats of the law alone overcame. We ransacked 
each -with care, but failed to discover any traces 
of oiir man. 'About three o’clock we found our- 


selves in a completely exhausted state at the 
last house of the series. In the kitchen of this 


house a fire was provided for us, around which we 
sat, drying our clothes and wishing fox the day. 
The recruit soon fell into a sleep and talked 
incoherently at intervals. O’Do-wd dozed off and 
on; but I did not once close my eyes. What 
man worth his salt could give way to slumber at 
such a critical juncture ! 

When day broke about seven o’clock, we squared 
ourselves anew and marched down to the docks 
for the purpose of reconnoitring the passengers 
who were to start by the eight o’clock steamer. 
We went down a little lane, at the end of which 
we debouched on the quay, and in the gray morn- 
ing light discerned the boat at some mstance on 
the righl^ getting up steam for her departure. 
Half way was a tan-yard, with its gate lying wide 
open. Prom that gate 'we observed emerging 
none other than the object of our search— Lawless ! 
He did not observe us, as he was going in the 
opposite direction. We doubled rapidly till we 
came up to him. Just as I was about to lay my 
hand on his shoulder, he turned round sharply 


and confronted me. Never shall I forget 

S earance. His face was of an ashy paleness 
terror-struck at the sight of us. There were 
on his trousers and vest the unmistakable marks 
of blood. On ,hi3 shoes there was none, or their 
muddy condition obliterated it. He trembled like 
an infant when we grasped him, and in an agony 
of excitement cried : ‘ I did not do it ! I swear 
by all the saints that I am innocent of it I ’ His 
enouts could he heard over the whole quays, 
and were already attracting to the spot a con- 
siderable number of the steamer folk. So, fearing 
a scene and a possible attempt at a rescue, 1 
grasped my musket resolutely and told him to 
be silent on the instant, or I ■w'ould not answer 
for the consequences. 

I then stated the charge which -was laid against 
him, giving him at the same time the usual 
caution not to say anything that might compromise 
his case. Once more I saw him open his mouth, 
as if to renew his expostulations ; but the words 
died on his lips as I gave him one of my fiercest 
looks (I am a terrible fellow Avhen roused), and 
he subsided into a state of dogged indifference to 
his situation. O’Do-wd produced the handcuffs ; 
whereupon we Avheeled about and marched our 
prisoner in triumph up through the town. I felt 
that the eye of the nation Avas upon us as Ave 
escorted him along in that triumphal progress. If 
he had stirred an inch I would have bayoneted 
him on the spot, I do believe. When we reached 
the place Avhere our car had put up for the night, 


CfLowd and myself hastened to get our” prisoner 
We left 




under-Avergh with all speed possible, 
the recruit behind, to prosecute a search for the 
cart and the missing body, promising that he 
should he relieved in a short time. He started 
off with , suspicious alacrity ; and I am still of 
opinion' that he went in pursuit of his breakfast, 
contrary to orders. 


The car was got round, and our prisoner 
seated hetAA'een us. Crack Avent the whip. Dun- 
dalk was soon far behind us, and Ave Avere speeding 
towards Mullaghboy. But Avhat Avith the excite- 
ment and necessity of being constantly on the 
AAmtch against any sudden dush of our Avily 
prisoner, I felt every minute an age. He still 
retained that silent passive expression of indiffer- 
ence into Avhich my threats had terrified him, or 
Avhereby ho strove to cloak his real emotion. 
I anxiously aAvaited the moment Avdien ■we should 
reach the glen, the scene of his so recent misdeeds. 
I felt that unless he had a heart of steel he could 
not, under the circumstances, resist some expres- 
sion of his feelings. Entering the glen, he appeared 
someAvhat fidgety ; and as we passed the actual 


spot, I could observe an almost imperceptible 
’ illn 


tremor run over his face, just as if the chillness 
of the morning air had penetrated through liim. 
I scanned him closely ; and he knew it. He 
appeared determined to brave it out however ; lor 
we had not yet emerged from the glen, Avhen he 
requested permission to light his pipe. He was 
lost for a smoke, and the morning Avas so cold, he 
said. Although I was sure that this was only by 
way of bravado, I consented ; Avheroupon he directed 


me to pull the pipe out of his pocket, as his hands 
'• k Thi ’ - ’ 


Avere confined, this I did, ’and found the said 
pipe to be almost new. This fact appeared very 
significant to O’DoAvd and myself, as we expressed 
by nods over the stooping form of Lawless, noAv 
enveloped in a cloud of tobacco-smoke. Ah ! how 
little he knew that the very act by wMcK he 
calculated to evade suspicion, was striking as it 
were an additional nail into his coffin ! 

Erom, this reflection I fell into musing on the 
different circumstances, trivial enough in them- 
selves, Avhich had led us on step by step to the 
grand result. The statements of the drunken 
tinker, let fall by chance in our hearing— Peggy 
Malone out later than usual — our heat prolonged 
up to the glen in consequence of an inference 


drawn from the two preceding facts — the pool of 


blood discovered~the marks of a struggle— the 
prints of the frost-nail — the tracks of a heavily 
laden cart — the old pipe of Lawless — tho noises 
hoard during the night by O’Connor-Lawless 
observed entering Dundalk Avifch a cart — his detec- 
tion on the quay at that early hour of the morn- 
ing — tho blood on his clothes — his frightened looks 
— his unguarded denial of a crime not yet alleged 
against him — in fine, every little circumstance 
which had occurred from the time Avhen Ave 
were first put upon the scent up to the present 
moment. 

Such Avere the thoughts that coursed through 
my busy brain as the vehicle brought us every 
moment nearer to our destination. And now Avith 
a mind more at ease, I secretly chuckled at the 
vista of promotion I saw opening out before me. 
I saAV myself a dignified head-constublc in the 
village, ordering my men about in splendid style, 
and in a friendly fashion patronising a certain 
Sergeant O’DoAvd of tho same barracks. I also 
saw a certain rich widow of the neighbourhood 
eagerly closing in with a matrimonial proposal, 
of her OAvn making ; a retiring pension, &c. 

Erom these delicious reveries I Avas roused 
by the gleeful shouts of Lawless, Avho Avas point- 
ing excitedly ahead of us at an old lady seated 
comfortably on the top of a well-packed cart, 
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■better. So Lawless was dismissed by the old 
inagistratc—wlio I am sorry to say treated^ the 
whole affair as an excellent joke — and dismissed 
too, as he had desired, without a stain on his 
character. He once more holds his head aloft, 


among the neighbours, aud still remains as groat 


a thief as ever, I do believe. 

As for Peggy Malone’s mysterious disappear- 


ance, we ascertained subsequently that she had 
oad 


turned aside from her road to make a friendly 
call at the house of a distant relative who was 
unwell. Yielding to a pressing invitation, she 
had stopped there that night ; and when we over- 
took her in the morning, was calmly returning to 
Mullaghboy with all her stock-in-trade. 


Of course it ’s all as plain as a pikestaff to the 
' ■ ’ ’I dare console 


reader now’; but O’Dowd and 
ourselves with the hope that his first impressions 
differed not from our own as regards the supposed 
murder. If haply, such be the case, our injured 
vanity will be satisfied, and the object of this 
narrative amply realised. 

By a tyrannical hand, for reasons not alleged, we 
have been transferred from the scene of our late 
exertions, and are at present stationed in County 
Tipperary, where there is every year a very satis- 
factory calendar of crime, Avhat with landlord- 
shooting, threatening letters, arson, and all that. 
It is evident that w’e can’t mtieh longer be kept 
out' of our promotion, unless indeed it fall to our 
lot to investigate such another deed of blood. 


MORE GHOST-STORIES UNVEILED. 


On the above subject, which was lately noticed 
' ids 


. us the 


in this J'oumal, a correspondent 
following : 

*A few years ago I removed into a new and 
larger house with a young family. Some nights 
after my removal I was awakened in the middle 
of the night by a distinct knocking twice or thrice 
repeated at my bedroom door. I called out : 
“■who’s there?” There was no reply ; but after 
an interval of a few minutes the knocking was re- 
peated as distinctly as before. Again the same c[ues- 
tion .' “ IVho ’s there ?” and again no reply ; but 


again came the knocking, if possible more distinct 


and louder than before, and just as if a person 


oxrtside ^ in the lobby had struck sharply and 
door. 




repeatedly with his knuckles on the door. I 
sprang rapidly from bed on its being repeated, and 
rushed to the bedroom door and opened it, deter- 
mined to catch the knocker. But there was 
no one outside ; and no one could have escaped 
down the staircase, which was what is called a 
well-staircase, brilliantly lighted with a flood of 
moonlight, which streamed through the skylight 
W'indow. I am not and never was spirit-stricken 
or superstitious ; but I will confess my sensa- 
tions now became trying ; my heart began to 
throb, and I returned to bed with ears painfully 
awake. Again came the knocking, clear and 
distinct and methodical as before. Although 
feeling very uneasy, I crept silently out of bed 
and stretched myself on the floor with my head 
on the boards and a few feet from the bedroom 
door, to find out if possible from what part of the 
do9r»the bn proceeded. Again it came as 
before, and I could' distinctly refer it to the lowest 
part of panel of the door. I suddeifly opened 
the door ;■ but with the same result as before ; 


and again I lay in my former po-sition. Again 
came the knocking, three or four distinct taps; 
and now fi.ring my eyes steadily on the spot 
from which the tapping proceeded, I .saw the 
knuckle-bone of a leg of lamb, about the size of a 
very small walnut, jerked repeatedly against the 
skirting that lay alongside the door. The skirting 
was thinner than the .sounding-board of a piano ; 
and it was the sudden tapping of the little bone 
against the sounding-board that produced the 
repeated knocking. But how was tho^ tapping pro- 
duced ? By a mouse that had found its way along 
the hollow space behind the walnscoL It had 
bored a bole in the very lowest part of the wainscot 
very nearly on a level with the floor, had found its 
little hone left after the children’s dinner, and had 
dragged it to the entrance of its hole, but could 
not get it tlirougli. It had dragged through the 
tough bit of sinew which is attached to the end 
of the bone — popularly known in mutton as the 
Gentleman’s Bone — aud was trying by jerking it 
backwards to bring the bone itself through ; and 
each jerk gave a blow against the thin sounding- 
board!, and each blow gave out the sound or 
mysterious knock. Had I not discovered this, no 
reasoning could have convinced me that I had not 
heard knocks at my bedroom door ; and I should 
in all probability have attributed theixx to what 
is termed supernatural agency. 

‘My next experience was if possible more 
puzzling. In the neighbourhood of Dublin, on. 
the rooky sea-coast of Dalkey, there are several 
castles supposed to have been erected by the Danes 
for the protection of their traders. They are still 
in fair preservation, and have dwelling-houses 
of modern construction built against them. One 
of these old castles stands on the very verge 
of the sea, over what was once a rocky inlet, 
hut is now a harbour called Bullock Harbour, 
along the opposite side of which is a row of fisher- 
men’s cottages, principally inhabited by men who 
earn their livelihood as pilots. The dwelling-house 
attached to this old castle I with my family occu- 
pied in the summer, for health’s sake and to 
enjoy boating, of which I was fond. I observed 


some time after taking up my residence in it, that 
I retired to bed — and I 


no matter at what time . 
generally sat up one or two hours after the other 
members of my family had .retired— the servants 
from the kitchen story selected the same moment 
for f/ieir departure. 

‘ This unceasing regularity became at last annoy- 
ing, and I insisted on knowing the cause. The 
information given to me was that the old castle 
and house were haunted, and that for no induce- 
ment would the servants remaiu after I had 
ascended from the i>arlour. I had now reason for 
thinking there was some ground for the fears. The 
pantry particularly, and the rest of the house with 
it, were walked over by footsteps at night. These 
were plainly heard ; and there was added an addi- 
tional aggravation ; for, not content with this, the 
“supernatural” visitor began to do mischief, and 
generally in the gray of the morning made free 
with eatables and pots of jam on tlie .shelves, occa- 
sionally breaking a gla.ss or plate ! To add to the 
mystery, though the pantry was carefully locked 
every night the depredations still continued, and 
at length the terror of each night’.s visitation 
became greater and greater, and various stories 
began to be circulated, one being that the visitant 


I 



pangs of hunger for some transgression. This -was address themselves elsewhere, 
supported by the circumstance of the old castle and The Society of Arts are endeavouring to prepare 
grounds having been some years before occupied as a complete list of all the Reports of medical 
a convent. The only opening into the pantry 'was officers of health on the question of water-supply ; 
through a veutilator in the roof, very high np, and they have published the Reports of the Con- 
and adjoining one of the lofty walls of the old grasses held to discuss water-supply, health and 
castle. Throufdi this no human being could obtain sewage of towns, and domestic economy ; and they 
an entrance ; hut it was entered by a monlcey, who announce that the Society’s examinations in 187'9 
came to it in this way. One of the pilot-boats was will comprise Commercial Knowledge— Domestic 
taking off a pilot to a ship,';to relieve the one on Economy— Fine Arts applied to Industry — Music 
duty, when the monkey, sick I suppose of the — Technology of Arts and Manufactures, and Ele- 
sea, and determined not to lose the opportunity, mentary. Besides all this, they have published 
jumped into the boat, and on nearing the shore, Dr Richardson’s interesting series of lectures On 
jumped out again, and sought the nearest shelter, Putrefactive Changes, and, on the Preservation of 
which happened to be the old castle. The ship Animal Substances. 

was from the West Indies, laden with sugar. The The Statistical Society offer their Howard Medal 
monkey, tlmngli missed from the homeward-bound, for 1879, and twenty pounds for the best essay 
Was unnoticed by the pilot crew, and finding his ‘ On the Improvements that have taken place 
way from the castle to the ventilator of the adjoin- in the Education, of Children and Young Persons 
ing dwelling-house pantry, sought to allay his during the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries.’ 
hunger there when all was quiet at night. By day Any one in any part of the world may compete, 
the creature lay hidden in the old castle ; and it provided that the essay he written in English, 
was only after a lapse of many days and nights The time allowed extends to the end of June next, 
that poor Jacko was discovered peeping out from The Social Science Congress met at Cheltenham, 
his lodging in the old Norman keep ! and discussed many subjects regarding the welfare 

‘ It not nnfrequently happens that houses are of the community---.Prisons and prisoners ; wages 
haunted, and kept haunted, by certain persons who and savings ; medical clubs ; the best way of 
have a direct interest in keeping np the silly trick, making art available to everybody ; schools and 
In the same neighbourhood — the neighbourhood teachers ; overcrowding in dwelling-houses, and 
of the old castle — was a house reputed to be public health in all its aspects; moral influence 
haunted, and which has maintained its reputation of the drama. These are a few of the topics talked 
for more than two summers. Footsteps are heard* about ; and readers desirous to know how they 
at night, doors are slammed, and on one occasion, were talked about will be gratified in due time 
jugs of water have been poured upon some by the Association’s annual volume, 
members of the family, to their great discomfort. With a view to spread and improve popular 
The ghost has been clever, and has not yet been knowledge of meteorology, the Meteorological 
caught ; but the solution is not far to find, as the Society have arranged for a_ course of lectures 
care-taker has a comfortable residence gratis, which on the Physical Properties of the Atmosphere — 
is lost when the house is let and occupied for the Air Temperature, its Distribution and Range — The 
season.’ Barometer and its Uses : Wind and Storms — 

[We gladly offer the foregoing ‘ghost-stories Clouds and Weather-signs — Rain, Snow, Hail and 
■unveiled’ to our readers, as proving what we Atmo.sphericElectricity — ^The Nature, Methods, and 
have over and over again maintained — namely General Objects of Meteorology. From all this 
that apparently unaccountable sounds or sights it will be understood that the Iiong_ Vacation is 
are, in almost every case, capable of being solved, over, and that our learned and scientific societies 
and relegated to natural causes, by the exercise are reviving their activity. 

of a little perseverance and common-sense.— Ei).] The extreme sensitiveness of the ‘ carbon button ’ 


pounds voted by parliament for the promotion slightest pressure on the substance taken for 
of scientific research. This is the third year of experiment, immediately deflects the needle of the 
the fund. In the two preceding years it has been galvanometer. Suppose, for example, that the 
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"bar is lengthened or shortened by magnetisation ; 
and to ascertain many other facts wiich are of 
great importance in physicarseience. For' instance, 
a tasiineter may he so fitted in the keel of a ship 
that -ndren connected with a galvanometer in the 
cabin, it will indicate the temperature of the sea 
and the proximity of ice. Similarly, it may be 
used to give 'warning of excessive heat and of fire. 
To -whatever purpose it may be applied, it remains 
a remarkable instance of Mr. Edison’s inventive 
genius, 

The eclipse of the sun of July last still occupies 
the attention of astronomers. Professor H. Draper, : 
who observed it with excellent instruments from^ a 
favourable spot near the central line of totality in 
Wyoming Territory, United States, anticipated that 
something new concerning the nature of the corona 
would be ascertained, in consequence qf the eclipse , 
occurring at a time when there were no sunspots, 
and the chromosphere w'as in a condition of mini- ' 
mum activity. In this he was not disappointed, 
for with on exposure of one hundred and sixty- 
five seconds, the whole time of the totality, he 
got a well-defined photograph of the corona. 

From this photograph it is concluded that the 
corona is not a glowing gas, hut that * its light is 
due to reflection of sunlight by solid or liquid 
bodies surrounding the sun like a cloud of 
meteors,’' 

‘There can he little doubt,’ says Professor 
Draper, ‘ that during this eclipse we have observed 
the true nature of the corona, and that its light 
is almost entirely sunlight reflected from bodies of 
a size too small to be distinguished as individuals. 
According to this view, th6 light of the corona has 
on former occasions been infiltrated with materials 
thrown up from the chromosphere.’ 

Mr Edison, who was of the party, used his 
newly invented tasimeter to ascertain whether 
the corona gave indications of heat^ and was 
answered in the affirmative, for no sooner was 
the instrument moved from the image of the 
dark moon to the image of the corona, than the 
index beam of light went entirely off the scale of 
the galvanometer, whereby the opportunity for 
exact measurement was unfortunately lost. 

The discussion and excitement about electric 
light still continue, and holders of gas shares have 
not ceased to be timorous. But to make that 
light available for domestic, public, and manufac- 
turing purposes will not be a quick operation. 
With a powerful steam-engine to drive the magneto- 
electric or dynamo-electric machine, it is easy to 
generate a powerful light suited say for a light- 
house ; but to subdivide and distribute that light 
to numerous points in a house or factory is a great 
difficulty. How to overcome that difficulty is the 
problem. The so-called current from a magneto- 
electric machine is not a current in the same sense 
as that flowing from a battery ; it is rather a 
series of exceedingly rapid impulses, and the 
farther they are transmitted the feebler is their 
light. 

' As many readers know, the focus of the light is 
two small cones of carbon with a stream of the 
rapid impulses passing from one to the other. 
The prime difficulty here is, the burning away of I 
the carbon-points, and the corresponding derange- 
m^t'ofthe light. If the cones could be so con- 
trived as to burn continuously at the exact distance 
from eaoh> other necessary for a steady light, this | 


difficulty would cease to exist. The ‘Wallace 
lamp’ is fitted with carbon-plates, which, .as is 
said, wall give a continuous light for a hundred 
hours ; Mr Werdermann makes use of a point and 
a disk. Professors Thomson and Houston of the 
Central tiigh School, Philadelphia, taking advan- 
tage of the fact that a succession of rapid sparks 
appears as a continuous light, have contrived an 
electric light in which one of the carbons is made 
to approach and recede from the other so quickly 
I that -die light is apparently uninterrupted. There 
is economy in this ; for a comparatively feeble 
current will sufilce wdiere, with the usual arrange- 
ment, a strong current would he required. 

In June of last year, Mr C. W. Siemens, F.B,.S., 
exhibited at a conversazione of the Eoyal Society 
a ‘ regulator ’ by which the carbon-points could be 
regulated. He describes it as ‘a thin strip of 
copper or silver, say six inches long and half an 
inch broadj stretched horizontally between two 
supports, -with a weight or spring exerting a certain 
pressure in the middle. The branch-current to he 
regulated is paSsed through this strip of metal, 
which is thereby heated to a certain moderate 
extent.’ When all goes ■well, the strip is unaffected ; 
hut would increase in temperature, and conse- 
quently in length, if the carbons approached each 
other, and allow the weight resting in the middle 
to descend, thereby occasioning an increase in the 
resistance of a small rheostat, through which the 
branch-current in question has to flow. And thus 
are the carbons regulated. Upon this important 
subject we hear that a new invention has been 
patented for the subdivision of the electric light 
by two electricians named Sawyer and Man, of 
New York. The invention is said to be a very 
simple one, consisting of a small pencil of carbon, 
little larger than a pin, and connected by wires to 
an electric machine inclosed in a hermetically 
sealed glass globe filled with pure nitrogen gas. 
The new invention is known as the electric 
dynamic light, and is stated to emit a brilliant 
white light. The inventors assert their ability to 
fit up lights equal to thirty gas burners, and say 
that by a very small switch in the wall the 
current of electricity can be divided so as to 
supply any number of burners. The meter diffi- 
culty has been overcome by an invention which 
will register the mimher of burners, and the 
number of hours they are lighted. 

We made known last year certain researches 
and inventions by Mr Siemens in connection with 
electricity; and under present circumstances, we 
may venture to repeat his statement that ‘ natural 
forces, such as represented by large waterfalls, 
could be utilised for the production of motive- 
power and electric light, in towns at a distance 
even of thirty miles from the source, by means of 
a large electric conductor,’ 

Comsidering that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works have resolved to make trial of the electric 
light in different parts of London, and tliat 
Liverpool and other towns are following their 
example, we' may hope that the difficulties aho've 
referred to will be overcome. If report from the 
other side of the Atlantic may he trusted, they 
have been already overcome by the ingenious Mr 
Edison. The particulars of his juethod will prob- 
ably be made public by the time that these lines 
appear in print. 

A few, montlis ago we noticed Professor Osborne 
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Eeynolds’ observations and conclusions on the : 
action of the rudder on screw-steamers, shewing • 
that to reverse the action of the screw in moments 
of danger might produce, and not avoid a collision. 
From all points of view, the question is one of 
high importance, and it is satisfactory to know 
that a Ecport thereupon was presented at the late 
meeting of the British Association at Dublin, by 
a committee, whose experiments with ships veri- 
fied the conclusions arrived at by Professor Eey- 
nolds with models. They found it to be an invari- 
able rule that during the interval in which a ship 
is stopping herself by the reversal of her screw, 
the rudder produces none of its usual effects to 
turn the ship ; but that, under these circumstances, 
the effect of the rudder, such as it is, is to turn 
the ship in the ojiposite direction from that in 
which she would turn if the screw were going 
ahead. And further, owing to the feeble influ- 
ence of the rudder over the ship during the inter- 
val in which she is stopping, she is at the mercy 
of any other influences that may act upon her. 

A ship with the screw reversed requires, in 
order to turn a circle, double the radius of that 
required while steaming ahead. If it is diflScult 
to govern her direction, it is more difficult to pre- 
dict what that direction will be. It is easy to see, 
therefore, that if on approaching danger the screw 
he reversed, all certainty of turning the ship out 
of the way of the danger must be abandoned. 
What is to be done ? 

A screw-steamer when at full speed requires 
five lengths more or less in which to stop herself ; 
whereas by using her rudder and steaming on at 
full speed ahead, she should be able to turn her- 
self through a quadrant without having advanced 
five lengths in her original direction. This is a 
noteworthy fact: steam ahead, and be quick 
with the rudder, and you escape the threatened 
collision. 

But here we' are told that quickness is impos- 
sible, for the steering-gear of ships is now so 
arranged that ‘ it takes a long time to turn the 
wheel round and round so as to put a large angle 
on the rudder.’ 

‘ The result is’— so say the Committee — ‘that it is 
often one or two minutes after the order is heard 
by the men at the wheel before there is any large 
angle on the, rudder, and of course under these 
circumstances it is absurd to talk of making use 
of the turning qualities of a ship in case of emer- 
gency. The power available to turn the rudder 
should be proportional to the tonnage of the 
vessel, and there is no mechanical reason why 
the rudder of the largest vessel should not be 
brought bard over in less than fifteen seconds 
from the time the order is given. Had those in 
charge "of steamships efficient control over their 
rudders, it is probable that much less would be 
heard of the reversing of the engines in cases of 
imminent danger.’ Clearly this is a question 
which calls imperatively for regulation by the 
Admiralty or some other competent authority. 

In former days the hand-grenade was used in 
war ; in the present days we are told that a hand- 
torpedo is to he brought into use. The explosive 
substance in this new contrivance for killing and 
wounding is gun-cotton ; and in the description 
thereof we are informed that one end of a long 
cord is attached to each charge, and at the other 
is connected with a ‘ kind of pistol,’ held by the 




man in ^charge of the missile. He throws the 
torpedo into the place required, touches the trigger, 
the cord is. a conductor, and immediately the tor- 
pedo explodes with a force that even granite rocks 
cannot resist. Flung into a boat, such a torpedo 
would destroy the crew, and a daring company 
of torpedo-throwers might under certain circum- 
stances' attack a large ship and w'ork much mis- 
chief, 

In India, the ever increasing wants in the way 
of communications by rail, road, and river, and 
the rapid extension of irrigation and other engi- 
neering projects, as well as the ordinary military, 
administrative, and fiscal requirements, make the 
early productign of accurate maps a matter of very 
great necesisity and importance. Formerly, every- 
thing was sent to England to be lithographed or 
engraved ; consequently, publication could not 
keep pace with the surveys, and the record rooms 
at Calcutta became filled with valuable materials 
which grew antiquated before they could be turned 
to practical use. But in 1867 the process of photo- 
zincography as practised in the Ordnance Survey 
Office, Southampton, was set going in India, and 
now the publishing departments follow the pro- 
gress of the surveys so closely that as a rule each 
season’s mapping is reproduced and published 
before the drawing of the next season’s maps is 
taken in hand. A very large amount of work is 
thus done that could never have been undertaken 
by lithography and engraving alone ; and not only 
are the ordinary departmental publications thus 
hastened, but a number of miscellaneous maps 
and drawings are reproduced specially for the use 
of other departments of the public service. The 
total number of sheets printed in 1877 was more 
than two hundred and forty-four thousand. 

In. photo-zincography the plan or drawing is 
impressed on a zinc plate by the action of light, or 
by transfer, which is obviously a quick way in 
comparison with lithography, and the plate is 
speedily handed over to the printer. 

One of the consequences of occupying Cyprus is 
a necessity for knowing its extent and the nature 
and limits of its lands. The authorities have 
therefore resolved that a complete, survey of the 
island shall be made by triangulation, and four 
officers of the Eoyal Engineers have been appointed 
to carryout the work; One of the four is Lieu- 
tenant Kitchener, who has. already proved his capa- 
bilities in the survey of Palestine. In time there- 
fore, we shall have accurate maps of Cyprus with 
particulars of its landscapes and geology ; for the 
Ordnance surveyors go everywhere and see every- 
thing. 

During some years past, ordinary tourists, as 
well, as scientific observers of natural phenomena, 
have remarked that the glaciers of Switzerland 
have shrunk very much from their former impos- 
ing dimensions, Eosenlaui and Grindelwald are 
noteworthy examples. Professor Dufour, from a 
long series of observations on the Phone glacier, 
has ascertained that the wasting process, whatever 
it may he, is active also in that region. In 1870 
he made a map of the lower extremity of the 
glacier, and thereby was enabled to take definite 
measixres ; from which he found, in August 1877, 
that in the seven years the maximum waste or 
retrogression of the ice-foot was five hundred 
mkres. This was accompanied by a correspond- 
ing waste' at the sides, so that the total loss is 
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enormous. Is tliis loss to continue ; and are we 
to understand tliat Central Eurppe has entered on 
a cycle of change of climate ? 

1)1 a former Month (C7i. Jl. No. 766, p. 559) the 
Holstein churn is stated to have been the best. 
We are asked to explain that it is the best for 

f reducing butter from a given quantity of milk ; 
ut that the best churn, for cream is one con- 
structed by Messrs Thomas and Taylor of Stock- 
port. To this chum, as well as to the Holstein, 
a prize of ten pounds was awarded. 


WHEN I WAS SEYENTEEN! 

An! -well do I reraemher still 
How bright life was to mo 

When I was only soventoen, 

And you were twenty-three ! 

Tho earth was fairer then, I think, 
Than e’er I see it now ; 

How softly blow the warn west wind 
That listened to our vow. 

We made it in the whispering daidc, 
Beneath our trysting-tree. 

Ah ! then I was but seventeen, 

And you were twenty-three ! 

The river rippled soft and low 
Its dear familiar song ; 

We stood upon the old stone bridge, 
And all the world seemed young. 

And there with one long ling’ring kiss 
You took my heart from me. 

Ah ! well, I was but seventeen, 

And you just twenty-three ! 


EDUCAMON BY POST. 

A great deal has been hoard within the last few 
years of the efforts that are now being made for the 
* higher education of women.' In nearly all our 
large towns there are lectures and classes for those 
whose school-days are over, but who do not for 
that reason look on their ’ education as finished. 
And most of onr universities offer certificates of 
one kind or another to women. But there is a 
large class of women who cannot avail themselves 
of these advantages, who may hear of lectures, 
classes, and certificates, but only to reflect that such 
things are out of their reach. Girls in small 
provincial towns or remote country districts ; 
young mothers who perhaps only find out the 
deficiencies of their education when they have to 
teach their children ; governesses, to whom a 
•certificate would he valuable, for whom it is every 
day becoming more necessary — all these would 
prize good schooling if they could have it, and 
often find their solitary studies hard and discourag- 
ing work, 

ffor the benefit of such, solitary female students 
the plan of instruction by correspondence has been 
devised. There are different schemes for carrying 
out this system ; but in all, the main outlines are 
the same. The instruction desired is given by 
able and competent teachers through the medium 
of the post. A student, no matter where her 
residence may he, becomes a member of a class of 
unknown companions, who work together accord- 
ing to a plan of study sent to each. Their pro- 
gress is tested by occasional papers of questions, 
which they answer and return to their teacher, 
receiving them hack again with corrections and 
explanations. The pupils may, if they choose, 
and have the opportunity, still further test their 
progress by entering for the Local University 
E.'camination with which their class is connected. 

The primary object of all this is to prepare for 
the University Local Examinations, the subjects 
taught being those prescribed by the examiners- of 
the respective liniversities ; such as Ancient and 
Modern Languages ; History, Geography, Litera- 
ture ; Arithmetic and Mathematics. At the same 
time the system has been found useful by many 
who have not entered for the University Examina- 
tion ; and the occasional papers of questions are 
in themselves a satisfactory test of progress. The 
plan was first tried in connection with the 
■Camhaddge Examinations for Women. Two years 
•ago it was begun in Edinburgh ; and this year a 
similar system has been instituted in connection 
.with the Glasgow Universitv Examinations. Infor- 
mation with regard to the Glasgow Correspondence 
Classes may he had from the secretary. Miss J. 
S, "‘Macacthnr, 4 Buckingham Street, Hillhead, 
Glasgow* ■ - - 


Far off tbe grand old hills arose ; 

Tlie stars shone out above ; 

And all the night was fair and sweet ; 

The air was full of love, 

I fondly wonder many a time, 

If you think tenderly 
Of what I was at seventoon, 

And you at twenty-three 1 

It is not very long ago; 

But bitter tears have wet 
The cheeks you kissed so lovingly. 

Ah 1 if I could forget ! 

Why were you faithless ? 0 my love, 
The world is changed to me, 

Since I was only seventeen, 

And you were twenty-three ! 

And often when the night- wind sighs 
Along the river-side, : 

My heart goes back with longing pain 
To that sweet even-tide. 

But still, I love to think of it, 

For nevermore, ah me ! 

Shall I again he seventeen, 

Or you he twenty-three ! 
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THE SCOTTISH BANKING SYSTEM. 

GLASGOW BANK KHAUDS. 

Those new and. marvellously successful methods 
of depredation by wholesale, which we ven- 
tured to call Plundering- a la Mode, had not 
w'hen we wrote attained their full dimensions. 
The amount of plunder in the principal cases 
mentioned reached only hundreds of thousands 
of pounds. It is now made plain, by recent and 
startling disclosures, that in this singularly decent 
country of ours, in tlie very bosom of respectability 
and religious lu’ofession, it is possible for frauds 
to be committed to the extent of millions. 
Plundrcds of families in good circumstances may 
be ruined, happy homes laid waste, and trade 
brought to a kind of paralysis, hy a handful of 
men who affect to stand well wdth the community, 
hut who in reality may be ranked among the least 
reputable in the popuhition. Glasgow, which Scot- 
land has reason to he proud of, as having risen from 
insignificance at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century to be the second city in the United King- 
dom, unfortunately suffers the shame of having 
developed a system of fraud on a scale so gigantic 
as to exceed anything ever known or ever con- 
ceived by the imagination. 

On the morning of the second of October the 
City of Glasgow Bank shut its doors and stopped 
payment. The event was wholly unexpected. 
Until that fatal morning, the concern had 
been universally trusted. Before going into 
the detaiks of the catastrophe, we propose to 
take a slight survey of the hanking system in 
Scotland. 

The first hank established in the country was 
the Bank of Scotland, which was set on foot 
in 1695, hy a charter from William III. and 
the Scottish parliament Its original stock was 
L.100,000 sterling, raised hy shares ; and it actu- 
ally began business on a call of one-tentb, or 
L.10,000, From the first it issued notes of various 
denominations from L.5 to L.IOO, One-pound 
notes wore a more recent introduction. The 


next institution of the kind was the Eoyal Bank 
of Scotland, established in 1727 ; and that was fol- 
lowed hy the British Linen Company Bank in 1746. 
Subsequently, a number of private banks sprung 
into existence, a few of them remaining till within 
orr recollection. They are now all gone. They 
were superseded by joint-stock banks with numer- 
ous shareholders and a large paid-up capital. The 
institution of these concerns was considerably 
hastened by the haughty way in which tlie officials 
of the older banks were apt to treat customers 
who did not happen to belong to the upper ten 
thousand, or whose politics were deemed objec- 
tionable. Lord Cockhurn in his Memoirs has 
fiicetiously alluded to this strange phase in bank- 
ing. The first to break down monopoly and illibe- 
rality in dealing was the Commercial Bank, estab- 
lished in 1810 ; which was followed by the National 
Bank in 1825, both being incorporated hy royal 
charter. The other joint-stock banks set on foot 
were the Union, the Western, the Clydesdale, and 
City of Glasgow— these four having their head- 
quarters in Glasgow ; also the .Aberdeen Town 
and County, the North of Scotland, and the 
Caledonian — this last being established at Inver- 
ness. Striking off the Western, which failed in 
1857, there were eleven banks in Scotland at the 
beginning of 1878 ; the more recent of them 
having the benefit of incorporation under the 
Companies Act of 1862. In all there is a pro- 
prietary of shareholders, and all in varying pro- 
portions posse.ss the privilege of issuing one-pound 
notes and upwards. The total average circu- 
lation of the two previous years was L.6,187,432. 
By law, each bank was bound to possess coin 
equivalent to any excess over a certain circula- 
tion, and to make a periodical return to govern- 
ment to that effect under a specified penalty. 
The annual profit to shareholders, as publicly 
announced, has latterly been from the Royal 
to 15 per cent, paid hy the Commercial; that of 
the other banks was mostly 12 to 14 per cent. 
These dividends were of course on the original 
shares ; and as the market price of shares had 
risen in some cases to about three times their 
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original value, the actual profits to very many of 
the shareholders must have averaged only from 
41 to 5 per cent. ; so that all things considered, 
recent investors in shares have enjoyed hut a 
moderate return for their money. 

It is hut fair to state that bating the hauteur 
and illiherality above alluded to, and which have 
been long since thoroughly cured and extenuated, 
the Scottish banks, by the exercise of a proper 
degree of caution united with enterprise, have been 
generally well managed, and have been attended 
with well-merited success. No doubt, a material 
cause for their marked success has been the thrifty 
and saving habits of the people. Prom not long 
after their inception, the hanks began to receive 
deposits, on which a small interest was allowed. 
There accordingly grew up a universal practice from 
one end of the country to the other of keeping all 
spare money in hanks. Private hoarding became 
almost unknown. This was attended with at least 
two advantages. There was little temptation to 
robbery or burglary, and the bank deposits swelled 
the amount of money to be employed in further- 
ing trade and agricultural improvements. Society 
at large was composed of lenders and of borrowers 
in whom confidence could be placed. Through the 
8uperfl.uity of private funds, the nation assumed 
the character, as it were, of a compact family 
system, tending to create mutual dependence along 
with general prosperity. 

Obviously, no such splendid results could have 
been effected by only a few banking establish- 
ments situated in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and two 
or three other large towns. 'To bring every nook 
and comer of the country within reach of a bank, 
■it was necessary to appoint agencies, under trust- 
worthy and experienced officials, many of them 
local solicitors with an accurate knowledge of 
their respective neighbourhoods, and with whom 
dealings could be carried out as at the head-office. 
These agencies are a remarkable feature in fScottish 
hanking. They crown the financial edifice. You 
will find them, often to the number of three or 
four, in every country town, and one in almost 
every village of only a few hundred inhabitants. 
You. land in distant islands, and there they are 
ready to accept deposits, or negotiate drafts on 
■the metropolis. Wherever situated, thither flock 
farmers to deposit money they have received for 
produce, or to draw sums to pay their rent. 
They are similarly centres of the financial opera- 
tions of the landed gentry and tradesmen. We 
have known a small village which you would 
walk through in three mmutes whose bank agent 
turned over eighty thousand pounds a year. We 
Icnow villages not much larger where three times 
that amount passes through the hands of agents 
annually. At those cattle and sheep markets held 
at outlying places, bank agents from the nearest 
town set up tents in whim to carry on business 
for the day, honouring cheques and receiving 
deposits, greatly to the convenience of store-farmers 
and purchasers. Every agency receives notes of 
away only the notes of its 
own hank, in order to maintain the circulation. 
Notes are payable in specie on demand, but unless 
by favour, ohly^at tbe head office. Such is the 


universal confidence in the note system that a 
demand for sovereigns is comparatively rare. If 
there he anything to complain of, it is that some- 
times the notes become offensive by being kept 
too long in circulation. 

The issue of one-pound notes by the Scottish 
banks has been represented by English hankers 
as an invidious and unjust pirivilege. We shall 
not argue the question. What we wish to say is, 
that this species of issue is ingrained in the usages 
and traditions of the country. The people prefer 
notes to sovereigns, not only from being more 
accustomed to them, but because sovereigns are 
liable to be depreciated by wear, and also to be 
counterfeited. Independently of these prejudices, 
it is very certain that a note circulation, under 
adequate restrictions, has largely contributed to 
the prosperity of the country. Were the one- 
pound notes abolished, at least a third, perhaps 
a half, of all the bank agencies would he with- 
drawn, greatly to the public inconvenience. 

According to the latest published lists, tlm 
total number of agencies, sub-agencies, and 
branches of one kind or other was nine hundred 
and twenty-five. Nothing could give one a more 
impressive idea of the diffusion of hanks in all 
quarters throughout Scotland, nor could ive offer 
a more striking contrast in this respect with what 
prevails in England, where there are numerous 
populous villages with no bank of any description, 
and where at times the tourist has a difficulty in 
getting that small amount of accommodation, 
change for a ten-pound note. 

With such an enormous machinery, for collecting 
money, the aggregate amount of deposits in the 
Scotch hanks has since 1844 increased from thirty- 
three to upwards of eighty millions ; and if we 
include the capital of the hanks, the sum-total 
engaged will be little short of a hundred millions. 
It has very justly been considered a sound 
principle for the sake of security in Scottish 
banking, that each hank should invest a proper 

S roportion of its funds in government stock, 
Ixchec^uer hills, and other readily marketable 
securities, to meet any sudden pressure on means. 
The principle is so rational, that one wonders how 
it should ever be neglected. Unfortunately, where 
directors exercise hut a perfunctory supervision of 
affairs, reckless folly, blundering, and want of con- 
scientiousness are apt to occur in hank manage- 
ment, as in other kinds of business. A notable 
instance of complicated neglect of the first principle 
in hanking took place in relation to the Western 


Bank, whose manager and directors launched out 
all their available means on credits. Perceiving 


what must ensue, the correspondents of the hank 
in London finally refused to honour their drafts, 
and the Edinburgh hanks refused their notes. 
Now came the end. With liabilities to the public 
of nine millions, a paid-up capital of a million 
and a half, and twelve hundred shareholders all 
liable without limit, the Western Bank had no 
alternative hut to close its doors, 9th November 
1867. TJie stoppage produced great consternation, 
and there was much pity for the unfortunate 
shareholders. The hank having gone into liqui- 
dation, the first call was for twenty-five pounds, 
and the second for a hundred pounds per share, 
A number of the shareholders were ruined, and 
many suffered niuoh depression in circumstances. 
Luckily, by skill in winding up and in realising 
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assets, tli6 shareholders had some money returned 
to them ; and exclusive of the loss of stock, the 
absolute loss was a little over fifty-two pounds per 
share. All the creditors and note-holders were 
paid in full. The bank never resumed business, 
and the note circulation of Scotland was corre- 
spondingly reduced. The disaster and its conse- 
quences offered a salutary lesson to bank managers 
and directors, which, however, as will he imme- 
diately seen, some of them failed to profit by. 

This brings ns to the City of Glasgow Bank, 
which began in 1839. From the first it was a 
stirring concern, popular in its management, and 
throngh the means of agencies secured a large 
business. In its management, however, there had 
not been a strict regard to the primary precepts 
of hanking. Weak in its reserve, it could not 
bear the strain arising from the failure of the 
Western Bank, and it too, in 1857, had to close 
its doors. After the panic had calmed down, it 
resumed business, and appeared to have outlived 
its difficulties. There is now reason to believe 
that from the period of its resumption it was 
guilty of trading beyond its means, and of rashly 
encouraging speculators, for the sake of keep- 
ing up a show of large business, and parading 
a handsome balance-sheet to its shareholders. 
It was just the story of the Western Bank over 
again, but considerably exaggerated. Its paid-up 
capital was a million, consisting of shares of a 
hundred pounds each. Some persons had two, 
four, or six shares, some as many as ten or more 
shares. Latterly, the number of shareholders was 
twelve hundred and forty-nine ; besides trustees 
who had the misfortune to represent widows 
and children. In its eagerness in gathering 
deposits and doing business, it had a branch 
establishment in Edinburgh, and planted alto- 
gether a hundred and thirty-three branches, four 
of these being in the Isle of Man. The Edinburgh 
branch was eminently well managed and largely 
supported. The agencies were as well conducted 
as any in the country. The rottenness was at 
headquarters, in Glasgow, where there was an 
organisation of directors, a manager, secretary, 
cashier, and so forth, in whom there was a fatal- 
degree of confidence. Everything was thought to 
he m r^gle. Yet for a number of years there was 
going on a system of deliberate frauds. The whole 
thing was a lie. We will not say that the frauds 
consisted of direct peculation for personal benefit j 
hirt nevertheless they were frauds calculated to 
impose ou the public, and deceive the shareholders 
even to ruin. 

The audacity of protracted falsehood and wilful 
impo.sition culminated in the balance-sheet pre- 
sented for approval of the shareholders in July 
1878. According to that deceitful document, the i 
total liabilities were eleven millionssi^nd some odd 
pounds, while the assets were nominally^ to the 
same amount. Among the assets^ were recapitulated 
government stock, Exchequer bills, and other pro- 
perty to the value of above two millions. The 
bank was represented as prosperoixs, and a divi- 
dend of twelve per cent, was declared. The share- 
holders, if any shareholders took the trouble to 
be present, approved of the Report, and we dare- 
say congratulated themselves on being partners 
in such a flourishing concern. A month or 
two afterwards—biit of that the public and the 
shareholders knew nothing— -the hank felt itself to 
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be in difficulties. Application was made to other 
banks for assistance ; but on a private examination 
of affairs, it was refused. As a dying struggle to 
maintain its credit, the bank sent parcels of bills 
to London for discount, which bills did not belong 
to the bank, but had been left by customers to bo 
collected and placed to their credit when they 
became due. These furtive efforts were unavail- 
ing. The bank, as is said, had to shut its doors 
on the 2d October. 

The dismay caused by the stoppage did not lead 
to panic. The nation was horrified, but calm. A 
reason for this tranquillity was partly owing to 
the judicious conduct of the solvent banks. They 
undertook the obligation of receiving and paying 
for all the notes of the Oity of Glasgow Bank that 
were in circulation. To further lessen the force of 
the blow, they offered, on certain conditions, to 
give ten shillings in the pound on the accounts of 
depositors, leaving the remainder for readjustment 
as the case might be. They likewise?, where it 
seemed desirable, established agencies in place 
of those of the City of Glasgow Bank that had 
been closed. By these several means, the sting- 
ing effects of the disaster at the very outset 
were considerably meliorated. At anyrate, no 
present suffering to speak of was experienced. 
People generally had time to reflect on ulterior 
probahilities. 

The first thing obviously was to ascertain 
the extent of the calamity. Skilled accountanfs 
having been appointed to investigate the state 
of affairs, the sad truth came out. The Oity of 
Glasgow Bank was hopelessly insolvent. It had 
lost the whole capital stock, amounting to a 
million ; it had lost its reserve fund, with five^ 
millions besides. The astounding fact was brought 
out that the hank had incurred bad debts to 
the extent of L.7,335,337, consisting chiefly of 
money advanced to four principal debtors. As 
was well observed by The Times, October 19, after 
the statement of the investigators had been 
! made public—* The story set forth is one of the 
I most disgraceful in the history of banking. Ac- 
counts have been deliberately falsified, securities 
entered at fictitious values, bad debts taken as 
[ good assets, and the very gold which ought to 
have been held under the Act of 1845 against the 
note issue, deliberately squandered to the extent 
of over L, 300,000. The government has been 
deceived by false returns, the shareholder by 
i “ cooked” balance-sheets, and everything done in 
! short that a perverse ingenuity could think of to 
! conceal the bankrupt condition of the hank until 
it became a national calamity. The revelationa 
of the investigators must startle the mercantile 
community almost as much as the news of the 
failure, and ought to be the signal for many much- 
needed hanking reforms. Here is a hank pro- 
fessedly occupied with the commerce of Scotland, 
a hank notable among Scotch hanks for its pushing 
endeavours to establish branches all over the 
northern half of the kingdom, throwing away 
millions of the money of its depositors to_ support 
hopelessly rotten firms in the East India trade, 
investing in douhtfiil or altogether speculative 
securities, such as Erie shares and other American 
railway stocks, buying land iii_ Australia and New 
'Zealand, and generally behaving like an insane 

f nobler mad to be rid of his fortune.’ The- 
estern :6ank failure was insignificant to this, 
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•wlietlier as concerns mismanagement or the losses 
to wliich the shcareholders were exposed. 

Tlic course of falsehood and fraud pursued for 
years liaving brought the directors and leading 
officials of the City of Glasgow Bank within _ the 
scope of the criminal law, the crown authorities 
of Scotland acted with considerable promptitude. 
They caused the apprehension of all the directors 
of the bank, the manager, and the secretary, who 
were forthwith lodged in prison for examination. 
The whole of them were finally committed^ for 
trial on a charge of falsehood, fraud, and wilful 
imposition, and theft. This latter charge of theft 
ws due to the fact of appropriating the bills left 
for collection, and illegally discounting them for 
hank purposes, 

A general meeting of the unhappy shareholders 
took place in Glasgow, October 22. Never perhaps 
was there a more mournful assemblage connected 
with a commercial calamity ; certainly on no such 
occasion were nobler sentiments uttered. All the 
speakers deplored the dreadful loss which had 
befallen them, but all concurred in the declaration 
to meet their obligations, though ruin should be 
the consequence. One of the speakers, Mr Eohert 
Young, said: may take the opportunity of 

observing that our misfortunes are greater than our 
faults. We have reposed confidence in men who 
are uirworthy of our confidence. We believed in 
the Eeports and balance-sheets which had been 
falsified, fictitious, and misleading ; but we hope 
that although losing our money, we have not yet 
lost our personal honour. I know that we have 
received sympathy from the public, and although 
■we dare not ask to be relieved of any part of 
our debts, we must shew our creditors that we 
are determined to face resolutely our difficulties. 
We must put forth a strenuous effort. We must 
have the most perfect honour, and the determina- 
tion that we shall if possible pay every one in 
full.’ The Eev, F. L. Eohertson also made some 
memorable observations to the like effect. As a 
olerg 3 ’'man, not afraid to inculcate a lesson in 
practical Christianity, he alluded to the dismally 
Pharisaic character of certain directors, ‘ who trod 
the streets of the city arrayed in the garments 
of religiousness-making long prayers whilst they 
were devouring widows’ houses, and erecting 
churches while they were wrecking homes.’ These 
just and. scathing remarks met with an echo in 
the public heart. There were clergymen in other 
parts of the country -who denounced the degene- 
rate Puritanism that, contrary to true piety, substi- 
futes exterior religious profession for the con- 
sciousness of moral responsibility and sense of 
honour. 

The heavy obligations imposed on the share- 
holders were materially aggravated by the circum- 
stance, that for a period before its stoppage the bank 
itself had been secretly purchasing shares through 
an agent, in order to sustain the price of stock in 
the market. This necessarily limited the number 
of persons who could he made responffible, and 
tended to increase the amount of calls by the 
liquidators. The first call they made was for five 
hundred pounds per share. The demand was 
nnavoidable, but it meaut utter ruin to many, 
poverty and misery to all. Throughout the 
^mtiy there was a wail of sympathy and sorrow. 
The highest shareholder would have to pay 
L. 102,336. .Many would have to pay from L.2000 


to L. 10,000. The desolation that would take place 
among widows, aged unmarried ladies, and children 
was "terrible to contemplate. Everywhere an 
attempt was made to assuage tlie anticipated 
distress of individuals by means of a national 
subscription, which w'c are glad to know has met 
with considerable success. 

We have now arrived at that point in our 
narrative when the reader must be referred to the 
current newspapers. In a subsequent paper, we 
may be able to wind up with such fresh, particu- 
lars as come to light. Meanwhile, we cannot close 
■^'ithout making a few remarks that seem to he 
called for. As a whole, Scottish banking ought not 
to suffer in reputation by the failure of the Western 
and City of Glasgow Banks. Both these institu- 
tions were conducted in a headlong manner in 
violation of every sound principle of banking. In 
each case there was gross mismanagement, a weak 
sense of responsibility ; and, to say the least of it, 
a culpable degree of negligence. Now the very 
serious inquiry arises, What guarantee have we 
that equally fatal errors may not take place again? 
Strictly speaking, there is no existing guarantee. 
As matters stand, all is left to directors, and those 
in their turn, as it would appear, trust to a 
manager and officials acting under him. Share- 
holders are the recognised masters ; hut is it not 
the fact that shareholders in banks are a very easy- 
going race, who rarely attend the annual meetings, 
and if things look square with a good dividend, 
quite as rarely call in question ‘the veracity of the 
balance-sheets. All in a pleasant way is accepted ' 
as correct. 

The primary blame, it is argued, lies with the 
shareholders. Depositors and other creditors are 
powerless. It might, however, be difficult and 
perhaps injudicious for a shareholder, or even two 
or three shareholders to insist on a scrutiny of the 
accounts and balance-sheets. Banks differ from 
ordinary mercantile undertakings. They are asso- 
ciated with delicate considerations, which it would 
be unwise to discuss publicly. So much may be 
admitted ; but if shareholders as a body are not 
disposed to take any trouble to guard their own 
interests, as well as the interests and honour of 
the country, can they be held altogether blame- 
less? In a spirit of “routine, everything seems to 
be left to ’directors, who are presumed to know 
the state of affairs and to be the guardians of the 
concern. Unfortunately, as has just been seen, 
directors may abuse the confidence reposed in them, 
either by neglect of their proper duties, or by 
criminally sanctioning fraudulent representations. 
Possibly erring from indecision and weakness of 
character, they' are too apt without inquiry to give 
their signatures to the statements that are laid 
before them. 

There is something reassuring in the fact, that 
the older banks appear to have shunned that 
dangerous kind of business which has involved 
two modern establishments in destruction ; and 
this may be imputed to the fact, that the directors 
of the older hanks settled in Edinburgh have been 
disconnected with^ commercial circles which are 
signalised by a wild spirit of speculation. This, 
in our opinion, goes to the root of the matter. 
Where directors are in various mysterious ways 
connected, if not confcderateil, with men engaged in 
vast and extremely hazardous transactions!, ruin 
may almost he predicted. In short, shareholders 
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ought to look to the character and social surround- 
ings of directors. If they neglect that, they neglect 
everything. In a maze of perplexity, the public 
mind points for a remedy to the institution of 
qualified auditors by government. In that, if 
practicable, there might be some benefit ; but we 
fear that nothing but the precautions now adverted 
to will sooner or later avert a sorrowful repetition 
of the City of Glasgow Bank frauds. W. c. 


HAROLD RIVERS. 

IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER I. 

‘ Ip you have really made up your mind in the 
matter, all the arguments in the world would be 
of no avaiL 

‘ Of very little avail in the present case, Lottie. 
But let us take your objections one by one 
and test their value. Miss Deane is a gover- 
ness, but a very clever governess ; were she other- 
wise, she would hardly have charge of Mrs Lottie 
Rivers’s three children. Mrs Rivers believes in 
cleverness, and likes to have clever people about 
her. Nextiy, Miss Deane is poor. Do you know, 
I’m rather glad of it. I shouldn’t care to be 
beholden to my wife for pocket-money. Besides, 
I’ve enough money for both of us. Thirdly, as 
regards Miss Deane’s antecedents — you admit 
yourself that Miss Deane is a lady — a lady who is 
compelled to earn her bread as a governess ? ’ 

‘Yes ; Miss Deane is a lady.’ 

‘ What more can a man ask that his wife should 
be I . If she were Countess of Cawdor she could 
not be more ; and being a governess, she is not 
necessarily less. So now, be a good kind sister-in- 
law, and get the young ones out of the way for a 
little while, so that 1 can have Miss Deane to 
myself for a short half-hour,’ 

‘ But you are not going to propose to her this 
morning?' 

‘ With your leave and permission, I certainly 
am. Shall I go and send the youngsters into the 
garden, or will you V 

]\Ir 3 Rivers left the room, hut was not long away. 
She came hack in about five minutes. ‘ You know 
your way to the school-room,’ said she. ‘Youvdll 
iiud no one there but Miss lleaue.’ 

‘ I knew I might depend on your kindness,’ 
said her brother-in-law with a squeeze of the hand, 

‘ While I am away, if you have nothing better to 
do, you can be drawing up an advertisement for 
another governess.’ He laughed lightly, and was 
gone. 

He bounded up the stairs three at a time, and 
burst into the school-room as any boy of fourteen 
might have done. He toolc off his hat as he 
crossed the floor, and going up to Miss Deaue, who 
was sitting by the fire with a hook, he frankly 
hold out his hand. He was a sunburnt long- 
hoarded man of six-and-thirty ; she was a tall 
slender woman some ten years younger than that. 
She coloured up painfully as he took her hand. 
Had she a presentiment as to the nature of the 
confession he was about to make ? 

When Harold Rivers found himself hack in 
London, after several years of desultory wandering 
‘ from Dan to Beersheba/ it was only natural that 
the hot afternoons should often find him at his 
sister-in-law’s pleasant house by the river, 'where, 
seated under the chestnuts, with a novel, the claret 


jug, and his favourite meerschaum, he could 
forget for a while the noise and the burning flags 
of Piccadilly. When tired of his o'vvn company, 
there was Lottie to talk to, or the children to romp 
with, or a moonlight pull up the river. But by- 
and-by, there grew a new pleasure out of these 
visits to Chestnut Bank. Lottie was sometimes 
out, visiting or shopping, in which case there 
was no one left to entertain him hut Miss Deane 
the governess. He did not grumble ; in fact, 
after a little time he ceased to regret his sister- 
in-law’s absences. He even — so deceitful is the 
heart of man — w'ould make artful inquiries be- 
forehaud as to when she was likely to be from 
home, and time his visits accordingly. Thus the 
affair went on from day to day, and day by 
day Harold Rivers floundered more deeply^ in 
the quicksands of love. It took but a little time 
and he was lost beyond recovery; but he had 
been looked upon for so many years as a man 
who w'ould never marry, that his sister-in-law 
suspected nothing. To say that she was. not 
chagrined when Harold told her, would be to 
say that she was not a woman. But Harold was 
his own master ; and however much she might 
dislike sucli an arrangement, if Miss Deane were 
really about to become her sister-in-law, she 
could not afford to quarrel with her. 

‘ What are you reading this morning ? ’ asked 
Harold as he took up the book -which Miss Deane 
had just laid down, and drew a chair up to the 
opposite side of the hearth. 

‘It is George Sand’s Gonsuelo. I must_ keep 
up my Erencli, you know ; and the hook is one 
of my favourites.’ 

‘And one of mine too, although I have not 
opened it for a dozen years. It is strange,’ he 
added, ‘ on how many points your tastes and mine 
agree. And not in books alone, but in other 
thiugs. After sketching that pretty bit of river- 
side scenery the other day, with the big elm-tree 
in the foreground, and the quaint old gables of 
Vansittart House in the distance, -what should 
I find, on turning over your portfolio, but the 
very same hit taken by you months a "0 ! It ’s the 
same in music — what you like I like, and what 
I like you like ; or at least you tell me so. Don’t 
you believe after all, that the doctrine of Eclectic 
Affinities has some foundation in fact V 

‘ When tw'o rather commonplace people fancy 
that they have certain msthetic tastes in common, 
it is very nice to call it a case of eclectic affinity. 
It seems to put them on a pedestal by themselves, 
and that is always flattering to one’s amour 
'prop’s! She spoke demurely, but there was a 
half-veiled smile on her lips. 

, ‘ A hit, a palpable hit !’ cried Harold laughingly. 

However, I have not come here this morning 
to discuss aesthetics. My errand has an altogether 
different object in view.’ He was speaking earnestly 
enough now, toying a little nervously with the 
hook, and turning over its pages, hut seeing 
nothing of the contents, ‘I have come, Emilia, 
to tell you that I love you very very dearly, and 
to ask you to become my; wife.’ He looked up 
at her, and then drew his chair a little closer 
to hers. On her face the colour came and went 
fitfully. ‘ We have known each other only a very, 
little while,’ he wont on, ‘ but quite long enough, 
for me to feel sure that in you I Jiave found the 
one woman who can make my life happy. You 
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too liave seen something of me- 
douhtless; we men always Mde ( 
from the woman we love. In any 
had some opportunity for findinj 
you like or dislike me.’ 
tv ‘Dislike yon, Mr Elvers!’ 

‘ Some opportunity for finding out whether you 
can learn to regard me with a still warmer feeling. 
I love you, and know of no reason why I should 
not tell you so. It is too much perhaps, to ask 
, you whether you care for me in return ; hut I 
; do ask whether you think you can learn to care 
i for me in time to come. I do ask whether you 
can hold out to me any promise, however faint, 
that I may one day hope to make you my 
: ,wi:e'?’ 

‘You are very kind, Mr Eivers, very kind 
indeed/ 

‘One is kind to one’s horse or one’s dog, 
Emilia.’. 

She looked up, and he saw that her eyes were 
^wet. ' ■ ■ ' 

‘You are both noble and generous,’ she said 
fervently. 

‘Eo, no,’ he said with a pained look. * Indeed 
you must not talk in that way.’ 

‘ What shall I say then 1 Shall I ask you 
whether yoir, a man of fortune, a man of family, 
a man who has seen the world, have duly weighed 
the Edl meaning of your words, have duly con- 
sidered all you would sacrifice, all that you must 
inevitably lose, if you take for your wife the 
governess of your sister-in-law’s children ? ’ 

■ ‘I should lose nothing that any man of sense 
would care a straw for, and I should gain what 
to me would he the dearest treasure on earth.’ 

She looked at him with still suffused eyes, but 
with a half-smile. 

‘ You talk as wildly as any boy of eighteen,’ she 
said softly. 

‘ Call my wildness sincerity, and then you wiU 
be right.’ 

‘ Sinceritv before marriane often becomes near 


‘But I hardly know what that is. I respect 
and esteem you very luuedi indeed. No one 
who knows you as I know you could help doing 
that,’ 

‘But I want more than respect and esteem, 
Emilia— -far more than that.’ 

‘Whether out of that e.steem, and encouraged 
by your words, any wmrmer feeling would ever 
grow, is more than I can tell. Possibly it might, 
wore I to allow it to do so; hut that would simply 
be madness on my part.’ 

‘ Madness, Emilia I Why should it be that ? ’ 

‘ Listen, and I will tell you.’ She was silent 
for a few moments, as if debating something in her 
own mind.. Harold did not interrupt her, ‘ I am 
going to reveal to you the one secret of my life,’ 
she said at last, ‘ My name is not Miss Deane. I 
have been married already, I am a widow, and I 
have one little daughter, who is nearly five years 
old.’ 

To say that for the moment Harold was stunned 
is to say no more than the truth. It is not a 
pleasant surprise to find that the woman with 
whom you have fallen in. love has previously 
been joined in the closest of bonds with some one 
else, even though that some one be now dead. Had 
Harold Eivers known from the first that Miss 
Deane was a widow, that fact would certainly not 
have kept liim from loving her, and loving her 
just as well ; only there would have been a 
'slightly different feeling mixed with his love. As 
it was, the news came upon him with all the effect 
of an unpleasant surprise. It was like the shock 
of a shower-hatli when one least expects it, ‘I 
wish I had known it from the first,’ was all he 
could say to himself as he sat staring into the fire 
— ‘ I wish I had known it from the first.' 

‘ My story is a simple one,’ resumed Emilia in a 
low voice. ‘ After my husband’s death, when the 
necessity for earning my bread was forced upon 
me, one or two friends, who had been very kind to 
me in my trouble, persuaded me to re-assume my 
, maiden name, on the plea that it would be very 
I much easier for me to obtain a situation as a single 
I woman than as a widow. I acceded to their 
, wishes. You know the rest.’ 
j He was still staring intently into the fire. Uu- 
I known to him, Emilia’s largo melancholy eyes 
were watching every varying mood that flitted 
i across his face. Suddenly he turned and caught 
her eyes fixed full upon him. Something — an 
I xrnspeakable lenderne.ss, love beyond words — that 
he read, or fancied he read in their depths, sent 
j in one brief moment the hot blood bounding 
I through his veins. Starting from his chair, he 
caught Emilia in his arms and kissed her again 
j and again. ‘ My own love ! ’ lie whispered. ‘ You 
are mine, and I am yours for evermore ! ’ 

She lifted her burning face from his shoulder 
j and disengaged herself from him gently, ‘ 0 Mr 
Eivers!’ she cried, ‘what have I done that you 
I should treat me thus ? ’ 

I ‘ In what other way would you have me treat 
, the woman I am going to malco my wi fe ? ’ 

‘ I have not promised to become" your wife.’ 

‘ But your eyes have promised for you, or else I 
misread them strangely. .Have I misread them, 
Emilia, or did they speak the truth ? ’ 

‘ I refuse to answer you. It is time this inter- 
view were at an end. You have been here too 
long already.’ 
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‘ I positively decline to be got rid of in any such, 
off-hand fashion.’ 

‘Listen. You must go now. But this day month, 
having meanwhile carefully weighed and thought 
over what I have told you, you shall, if you are 
still so minded, come to me again, and I will then 
hear what you have to say. From now till then 
we will not see each other again.’ She rose from 
her seat, as an intimation that it was time for 
him to go. 

‘What a cruel sentence!’ he said, rising also. 
‘ Have you no feeling ? A month ! Surely a 
week is long enough to banish me from your 
side !’ ■ : 

‘Not one day less than a month.’ Suddenly 
she covered her face with her hands and burst 
into tears. ‘I have loved once already, and 
Heaven knows, I never thought to love again I ’ 
she said. ‘ When they told me that my husband 
was murdered, it seemed to me as if my heart was 
dead for ever.’ 

‘Yonr husband murdered!’ cried Harold, 
horror-stricken. 

‘ Murdered most foully ; and his assassin walks 
the earth unpunished to this day. But leave me 
now, Mr Elvers. If you have any feeling for me, 
do not speak another word.’ 

Harold took her unresisting hand, pressed it 
twice to his lips, and then walked softly out of 
the room and shut the door behind him. 

CHAPTER 11. 

Four months after the above conversation took 
place, Harold Rivers and Emilia Warrener stood 
at the altar and were made man and wife. Emilia 
had strictly carried out her determination not to 
see Harold for a month. Bat at the end of four 
weeks he had ^gone to her, his love, if that were 

E ossible, burning more strongly than before, and 
ad then and there propo.sed to her, and had then 
and there been accepted. Emilia told him frankly 
that her first love had been given to her dead 
husband, and that till he, Hiirold River.?, had 
appeared on the scene, she had not deemed it 
possible that she, could ever care for any one 
again. That she had, however, learned to love 
him, she confessed just as frankly; but it was 
with a feeling indescribably different from that 
first love which had lived so brief a time and 
had had so terrible an ending ; it was the love 
of a woman who had lived and wept and suffered, 


should tura out to be a widow and to have 
a little girl. The world would not unnaturally 
think that there had been deception somewhere 
— that some unworthy motive had been at the 
bottom of the concealment. Harold averred that 
it did not matter two brass farthings to him 
whatever the world might choose to think or say, 
and although Mrs Rivers could not go quite so 
far as that, she was woman enough to take the 
difficulty boldly by the hand and face it out. 

One day all three of them, Mrs Rivers, Emilia, 
and Harold, went to see little Daisy at the farm 
where she was living with some of her mother’s 
friends. She was a sweet little golden-haired pet, 
as fresh and innocent as a rosebud. A week later 
Mrs Rivers fetched her away to Chestnut Bank, 
and there she stayed till within a fortnight of her 
mother’s wedding. 

Harold often found himself thinking about 
Emilia’s murdered husband, and he was possessed 


of the details of so terrible a crime. On two occa- 
sions he ventured gently to hint at the matter 
when in conversation with his betrothed. The 
first time she turned away from him with tears 
in her eyes and said nothing. The second time 
she took his hai ’’ -i.- t. .. = i 

on it and said . 
it ; it is too painful, too terrible, 
haps, in time to come J 


I cannot talk to you about 
- ' .-..IMs. Some day per- 
I may he able to tell you 
everything ; but not now- 
After that Harold could say nothing. 

The marriage took place from the house of an 
aunt of the bride, a point on which Emilia bad 
insisted. This aunt was the widow of a solicitor, 
and was in pretty good circumstances, and she 
willingly placed herself and her home at the 
disposal of Emilia, when she found what an 
excellent match her niece was about to make. 

At six o’clock that evening the newly made 
husband and wife stood by the window of their 
sitting-room iii an hotel at Dover, gazing out at 
the cloudy sky and the stormy sea. ‘ It will be 
rough crossing to-morrow,’ said Harold ; ‘ unless 
the wind sliould go down during the night, It 
will not matter for myself ; I like a wild sea ; but 
I am afraid that you will hardly appreciate its 
beauty.’ 

‘That has to bo proved,’ said Emilia with a 
smile. ‘ I have a great fancy that I shall enjoy 
being out in what the sailors call “a capful of 
wind.” ’ 

‘ And I have a great fancy that you will do 
nothing of the kind.’ He had an arm round her 
waist, and as he spoke he stooped and kissed the 
cheek that he now might kiss without reproof. 

Emilia put forth her hand to draw the curtains 
farther hack. As she did so, the bracelet she wore 
on her wwist became unclasped and fell to the 
ground. Harold stooped to pick it up. As his 
fingers touched it, he saw that the lid of a locket 
which formed part of the bracelet had hurst open 
through the fall. In this locket was the portrait 
of a man at which Harold’s eyes involuntarily 
glanced as he picked it up. It was a peculiar 
face that was there pictured — ^handsome and yet 
sinister ; a face such as few people who had ever 
known the original would be likely to forget. As 
that face met the gaze of Harold Rivers, his own 
fees paled to a deathlike whiteness, while a sudden 
horror leapt to his eyes and stared wildly out at 
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tlie picture he was holding in his trembling to he stepping into space, and then he lemem- 

hand. ‘Whose likeness is this T he said in ^ a bered nothing more. For the first time in his life^ 

low lioarse voice. ‘ And why are you wearing it, Harold Eivers had fainted. 

Emilia ? ’ — 

‘It is the likeness of my husband, ''vho was RURAL ASPECTS OP CANADA, 

murdered. Have I not a right to w'earit?’ slie t i. -i 

answered in solemn tones, that sounded in his cars Rural life lu Canada cannot fail to be of 
like a voice of Doom. surpassing interest to many whose lot is to be cast 

‘0 heaven! can 'this indeed he so D cried in the Dominion. What the writer knows upon 

Harold with a groan of hitter anguish as he this subject may be inferred from the fact of Ins 

dropped the bracelet on to the table. liaving the experience of a ten years’ residence 

Emilia gazed at him for a moment or two in in Canada, a decade of varied fortunes and stern 
silence. Then with a face as white as his own, contest with the Titans of a new country, Toil and 
she came a step or two nearer to him, ‘ Did you but too freq^ucntly, Disappointment, 
know George Warrener ? ’ she asked, ‘ If you Though much of the former has been his share, 

did, you can tell me’ She paused. He was his rewards have not been wanting, in difTiculties 

staring at her as a man might stare at some mastered and hardships braved. Usually, under 
terrible nightmare. Then all in a moment she proper management, this war of the Titans, which 
knew the truth, A low cry broke from her lips, is ever waged in Canada against each money- 
She flung up her hands and slirank hack as though lacking incomer, resolves itself into an intestine 
some one had suddenly struck her. Then she said: conflict between the two, giant Disappointment 
‘ I know now why you asked that question, Harold yielding to giant Toil. And lo ! before the 
Rivers, You — you are the murderer of George redoubled strokes of the doughty champion, barn 
Warrener, and i-— merciful powers .that it should and shanty rise into being, green acres and billowy 
he so — am your most unhappy wife ! ’ gi’ain stretching away to the limits of the primeval 

‘ Murderer ! No, no, Emilia ; you must not say forest ! ‘ I came, I saw, I conquered,’ might aptly 

that ! ’ and he stretched both hands towards her. serve for the motto of many a hardy settler 
‘Assassin! stand back,’ she cried sternly. ‘Gome whoso _ advent was sung by all the dolorous 
not near me. The guilt of innocent blood is on misgivings of grim poverty, 
your head.’ Hot so long ago, and Upper Canada — since the 

'^This is madness, Emilia. I am no assassin, confederation of the provinces in 1870, known as 

Listen to me. You cannot know all, or’ ‘Ontario’— was a wild of pine-tree and swamp- 

‘I will not listen to you. I do know all. Come cedar. Wolves sang chorus to the rustling of the 
no nearer, or I will ring the hell and denounce you autumnal loaf ; the rustic sheepfeld was with 
to the world as the guilty wretch you really are.’ difficulty guarded from the sinewy arms of bruin, 
She looked taller than she had ever looked before, the grim Canadian ogre. Thus is it yet in the 
There was a majesty of woe about her which, even far-outlying settlements ; hut thus is it not in the 
at that bitter moment, Harold could not help snug and smiling hamlets of Ontario proper, corn- 
noticing. AR the softness had vanished from her prised at its best within the peninsula formed 
face. Lines of sternness, of cruelty almost, un- by the great lakes Erie, Ontario, Superior, and 
suspected before, now shewed themselves in bold Huron, Eamous names arc these ; and the story 
and startling relief. It was no longer Aphrodite, of weighty and pathetic deeds has been lisped 
rosy with love and happiness, that stood before by the wavelets or thundered by the waves of 
him, hut a stern priestess of the Fates, to whom this chain of Great Waters. By the hanks of 
pity and ruth were unknown. Superior, Pere Marquette, Avith his confraternity 

Harold with one hand pressed to his heart, as if of Jesuit missionaries and martyrs, moved long 
he could thereby still its Avild beating, paused for long ago ; his bones have but recently been dis- 
a moment or two. Little filmy motes were covered, together Avith certain interesting archives 
floating before Ms eyes. The window and the pertaining to the missions amongst the Indians, 
fireplace seemed strangely out of their proper Lake Superior is no longer shut out from civilisa- 
positions. ‘Yoit tymsi listen to me, Emilia, ’ he tion ; its mighty breast li eaves beneath the keels 
said at last. ‘ I have a right to demand that, of a schooner-service by no means contemptible ; 

You are my wife, and’ wdiilst a fleet of steamships during the summer 

‘Did you or did you not kill George Warrener ?’ months passes northwards as far as Thunder Bay, 
No judge,sitting.in solemn state could have asked the starting-point for the newly created province 
the question more coldly and sternly. of Manitoba. 

‘ I did kill the man Avhose portrait you Avear in Place yourself now Avith your guide, kind 

that bracelet, hut ’ reader, in Toronto, the metropolis of Ontario, 

‘ That is enough. Your own words condemn ere we set out together iu search of some quiet 
you.’ retreat whore Canadian Hodge— if his exi«!'‘’-„e 

‘ They do not condemn me as a murderer, he not as problematical as that of grillin and 
Emilia.’ Again he held out his hands in mute uuieorii — may be seen in his oAvn natiA'e retreat, 
appeal. ‘ All aboard for the West I ’ You start rudely 

‘ Keep away. Come no nearer. I am no longer from the perusal of your morning paper ; the 
your wife.’ As she spoke, fshe pulled savagely at gentleman sitting opposite you, armed with tootli- 
her wedding-ring and flung it at his feet. ‘ The pick and guide-book, does tlie same. If you have 
husband of my only love cries for vengeance from not been inveigled into conversation witli your 
hkuniainely grave. His blood is on your hands, neighbour — if you have not been beguiled into 
I I can see it now.’ reA’^ealing name, pedigree, and occupation, depend 

^ He tried to speakj but no sound came from liis upon it your neighbour is not in fault. No Cana- 
[ lipi He , made one step forward and seemed dian he j a regular ‘ DoAvn-easter,’ you can tell at 
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a glance. Your insular sulkiness has for once pro- 
tected you, Eejoice and he thankful ! ‘ All aboard 
for the West ! ’ once more. Delay no longer. It is 
the driver of the conveyance who has come to 
convey you to the railway station. All hotels of the 
least pretension in Canada own these conveyances, 
ever at the service of the guests. Canada is the 
land of light carriages and small tough horses. 
The station is readied. The cars are not likely 
to be ‘ on time ; ’ take your ease while you may. 
Toronto has very line railway stations, and the 
facilities for procuring refreshments are better 
than in most English cities. Distances however, 
being so great and climatic hinderances too com- 
mon, the railway system in Canada lacks the 
traditional punctuality of its European cousin. 

Here she comes! A snorting, a ringing of a 
big bell, the blowing of a deep-mouthed whistle, 
the rasping of ponderous brakes against the tires, 
and the cars come to a stand-still. A most sepul- 
chral-voiced affair is this Canadian railway whistle. 
Your luggage is given in charge of a very civil 
official who, with an air worthy of the Grand 
Mogul, gives you a ' check ’ in exchange ; and you 
step ‘ on board’ free from hamper and ivith mind 
relieved from all anxiety. One feature this in 
Canadian railway management worthy to he 
copied by officials nearer home. The cars not 
being divided into compartments as in England, 
social intercourse is encouraged if not compelled. 
Iced water during the hot season is at hand ; and 
boys traverse the entire length of the train vend- 
ing periodicals, daily papers, sweets, and cigars. 
Of course smoking is confined to the smoking 
compartment, althougli the prohihition is not 
always observed. Very much to observe there 
always is in travelling by rail, peculiarly so to 
the newly arrived resident in Canada. We how- 
ever, must onwards, having at present to deal 
with the phases of settled life. 

At the station to which you have booked, a 
‘ stage ’ is waiting ; you arrange your luggage on 
it, and enter the hotel close at hand. Nothing 
is done here without due refreshment. That a 
train will meet a stage-coach at a certain point, 
is a fiction. The train will some time or other 
reach the point, no doubt ; the stage sooner or 
later will be forthcoming ; but precision is never 
thought of in travelling. So entirely different is 
the Canadian at home and in business from the 
Canadian en 'voyage, that you fail to recognise in 
him the same person. Perhaps it is better upon 
the whole thus. In transition by boat or rail from 
one point to another, whilst the one vortex of 
busy speculation is in process to be exchanged 
for another, should not the mind be suffered to 
relax, rather than be kept strung in tension, as is 
the wont of Englishmen 'I 

Yon have say forty miles to travel by stage, 
and 'hffivn,now the opportunity to survey the pros- 
pect, and form your first impressions of the rural 
aspects of the country. The season is August, 
and getting towards noon. Shaded as you are 
from the fiercest heat of the sun, you yet find 
the air oppressive. Clouds of dust arise aromid 
and about you, covering your clothes with an 
impalpable white powder, for the rock formation 
is limestone. Upon the right and iriion the left 
are dense masses of trees, with here and there a 
clearing. The foliage is of the most varied 
description. The maple, most graceful of North 


American trees, stands in groups of a dozen 
or so, enlivening the landscape with the gor- 
geous colouring for which it is famed ; not 
so gorgeous however, as will be its display in 
the two months to come, when, during the Ijrief 
Indian summer, tree and shrub vie with each 
other in exposing hues of unexampled magnifi- 
cence. Being August, the swarms of mosquitos 
rising in front before the steady tramp of the 
horses, form black clouds of animated male- 
volence, Grasshoppers mount upwards in coveys 
whose shrill clamours maj’- be heard miles awaj\ 
The whip-fly is cracking its wings ; the hull- 
toad is croaking in harsh guttural accents from 
the swamps that line the Mghway. Besides 
the evergreen maple, you may remark the pine, 
typical of the New Dominion, overshooting all 
the punier fraternity. Beech is plentifully inter- 
spersed; whilst the aromatic cedar gives a char- 
acter peculiarly Canadian to the swamps. This 
tree is put to many purposes of utility in Greater 
Britain. Split up "into lengths, it serves for rails 
for fencing, whilst it is a staple material in the 
household for the lighting of fires. Hemlock, 
nearly as common as the cedar, is applied as 
a substitute for oak-bark, in the tanning of 
leather. 

There would he a sameness closely trenching 
upon monotony in the boundless stretch of timber 
extending upon each hand, but for the great 
charred spaces marking the track of some fire. 
There stand the lofty trunks, charred yet unfallen, 
stretching spectral arms over the tangled under- 
growth beneath. jMany have fallen, and lie 
interlaced or broken, whilst clambering vine or 
graceful fern and moss have coated the prostrate 
monarch with verdure. In the track of the bush- 
fires, raspberry patches spring up, covering at 
times hundreds and thousands of acres. These 
w'ild raspberries are marketalde, superior indeed in 
point of flavour to those of domestic culture. At 
this season the roads are good ; dust enough to he 
sure, hut no dangerous ruts, as in the late Fall, 

, when the ground is frozen but no snow has as yet 
fallen. Snow, the great leveller in more senses 
than one, is always welcome in winter. Your 
journey is not enlivened as it is in the old country, 
by many • feathered friends. During the heats 
of August, birds remain concealed in the depths 
of the bush ; but such as you chance to see must 
arrest attention by the brilliancy of tbeir plumage. 
The fire-bird is a perfect beauty with its flamy- 
hued feathers. The humming-bird, transient 
visitor from southern climes, glitters with all the 
sheen of the rainbow. But the most common of 
Canadian birds is the robin, a bird much larger 
than its English confrhe, and capable of some very 
fair vocal essays. A good pet bird too, becoming 
very tame. 

Beyond that bend in the road lies the village of 

B , and coachee blows his horn, by way of 

announcing you iu becoming style. You near it ; 
the horses are whipped up so as to exhibit their 
very best paces, and you pull up before the little 
tavern. You are tired ; coachee is tired ; the 
horses axe tired, and nobody save yourself has a 
thought of seutiment ; but whilst seated at your 
frugal tea, you may, from the windows of your hos- 
telry, indulge in many a romantic reflection. How 
long is it since this pretty village grew into being? 
Has yon gently gliding stream ever borne upon its 
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1 ) 0801)1 tlio canoe of the Red Indian? Wereloclc- 
^calpins; and toniahawliiug amongst the items of 
tlie bygone current liistory of this quiet spot ? You 
dream of Hiawatha and the gallant Brant, feeling 
yourself in a new and unexplored, state of being, 
Hiawatha is a fiction ; hut Brant, most noble of 
Indians, in all probability trod this very neighbour- 
hood 5 and such a thing as a tomahawk may have 
Ijeen unearthed only a day ago, A real Indian 
pipe is usually to he had for a trille, and beaded 
and embroidered moccasins connect the present 
with the past. Looking from your wdiidow, your 
eye roams in search of those striking and charm- 
ing adjuncts to English scenery, the hedges. In 
vain you seek ; there are none. . 

You were tired, and retire betimes, sleeping 
well no doubt; since Canadian countiy taverns 
have no more than their fair share of para- 
sites, and of species not unknown in England or 
requiring special study ; these, kind reader, mos- 
quitos being excepted, a malicious and blood-- 
thirsty race of native torments which would 
demand a chapter to themselves. Canadians rise 
early. By four o’clock, in the country and in 
tlie summer season, the good folks are astir, 
Mike goes to take the cattle to pasture; Bill 
looks after the horses ; Sally milks the cows ; 
and the 'boss’ or master superintends the open- 
ing daily programme. 

The mornings and evenings are the. pleasantest 
times in Canada during the summer. Sunrise and 
sunset are gorgeous affairs. No sooner shines the 
first glimmer of dawn, than up mounts the sun ; 
and after a brief display of truly regal splendour, 
day has fairly set in. Twilight is just as brief. 
Eor the rest, the clouds seem habitually higher 
in the sky aud more massive than in England. 
There are many birds about in the early morning ; 
some very large ones. Hawks may be seen wheel- 
ing aloft. The long-necked crane, shrilly screaming, 
with legs stretched out behind him, posts ea^rly 
towards the far horizon. The big snowy owl flits 
moodily athwart the scene, to bury himself within 
the dark recesses of the neighbouring woods. Our 
host’s barn-yard may have received a visit last 
night from his owlsliip, or those heaps of feathers 
convey no real history. 

Mine host of the Oommerdal Hotel — they are 
all commercial hotels where- there is very little 
real business— -has not invested much in brick and 
mortar, as you perceive. His tavern is built of 
logs piled upon each other and filled in with moss. 
Yery comfortable are these buildings, especially 
ill winter. Question him, and he will admit that 
he could well afford a brick building ; but he put 
this one up with his own hands thirty-five years 
past, and prefers it to another. ‘Them new- 
fangled Yankee notions —jerking his head con- 
temptuously in the direction of a pretty modern 
villa — a thing of beauty, hewu by the hand of a 
sturdy Canadian Phidias out of the limestone 
quarries adjacent — ' ain’t the thing for an old bush- 
slasher like me ; no, not by a long chalk. I like 
something as I can whittle at’ Mine host is 
proud in his way. 

' Passing along the main street, you notice that 
the bulk of the houses are of wood ; possibly even 
.the little church and the town-hall. No village 
in Canada is complete without its town-hall, where 
ine^ings are held, concerts given, and the fire- 
engine -kept. With so many wooden houses, 


the firemen form of course an impoitunt part 
of each little sequestered community. All are 
members of the brigade, both merchant and clerk, 
farmer and ploughboy ; nor is it anything extra- 
ordinary for Parmer Giles’s male ‘help’ to fill the 
post of captain of the brigade. Farmer Giles 
resigning himself to a subordinate situatioix. 
Truth compels the writer to state — and ho has 
personally figured for several years in a local 
fire brigade — that the hook-and-laddcr com])any 
are usually of the greatest service, for of ten 
wooden buildings attacked by fire, fully two- 
thirds are upon an average burnt down. 

Apart from the long double row of wooden 
buildings, you will ob.serve a little upon one 
side the road a lofty factory, the busy whirr 
of whose wdieels and the steady wash of the 
water over whose dam, make you realise the 
presence within of a brisk industry. It is 
an agricirltural-implement shop, Canada i.s the 
birthplace of modern improved machinery for 
reaping and mowing ; the scarcity of labour 
and ruinous prices attached thereto during the 
short a)id busy harvest season having apparently 
sharpened the wits of Canadian farmers and 
mechanics, they have risen to meet the exigences. 
In farm-machinery, Canada stands ahead of any 
other nation, although, it is probable Canadia)i 
machinery, like Canadian horses, might he found 
too light to perform paying work upon the heavy 
clayey soil of Old England, Once clear the soil 
of stumps and stones, and Canadian soil is easy 
enough to work. Nor are stones common, pebbles 
indeed being in many districts scarce. If you 
enter this factory, you will find everything weU 
ordered, and manifest signs of prosperity on every 
side. Water-power is plentiful, yet many factories 
have an engine to fall back upon in case of 
unusual drought. 

Here again is a flouring-mill ; and very sub- 
stantially built it is now, although if you care to 
listen, you may hear how twenty-five years ago, 
npon this very site stood a small wooden edifice, 
the only mill within a range of forty-fiye miles. 
Those were times when to have accomplished one’s 
corn-gristing in safety was a feat worthy to be 
duly recorded ; when men trudged thirty or even 
forty miles to the mill, their bag of grain upon 
their shoulders ; when neither highway nor byway 
existed ; when men' being chased by wolf or bear, 
were fain to cast down their sack of bread-stuif 
and run for 'dear life. 

And this is the school. Enter, for you are 
always welcome to visit the schools in Canada. 
The primitive days of birch and cane are no 
more ; education in Canada is conducted by duly 
certificated men and women, whoso qualificatioTis, 
if they he not very high, are yet far above those 
which formerly passed muster in the back settle- 
ments. Even in the country, you will notice a 
certain smartness in the Ga)iadiau scliool-boys and 
school-girls beyond what is ordinarily met with In 
English children. More serious they are, perhaps 
preternaturally so ; and if yon saw tlieni in winter, 
coming into school wrapped up in long home- 
spun coats, their legs incased in diminutive 
Wellington boots, you would think them the 
strangest little epitomes of humanity it were 
possible to imagine. Human nature bowever, is 
the same everywhere, barring certain divergences, 
aud longer acquaintance with the young peoide 
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of Canada would help to wear oflf your .pre- 
judices. 

In the smaller villages, social distinctions are of 
course reduced to their lowest. The doctor and 
the clergyman take the lead in matters social, 
i'olloAved closely hy the schoolmaster. The mer- 
chant in Canada has a tendency to assume a 
hlue-blooded pre-eminence whether in town or 
country, not to he attained hy the English shop- 
keeper. ‘ They have the money,’ was the simple 
explanation of the matter, when once npoir a time 
the xvriter ventured to inquire the reason. 

A few of the rural aspects of Canada yon have 
now, kind companion, helped to unfold ; much 
remains to be said. Should we return together 
to the subject, it will he to examine the domestic 
life, in and out of doors, amongst the denizens of 
what has been well called, the Greater Britain. 


' HOW TO EE HAPPY TEOUGE MAERIED.’ 
This was the quaint title of one of Skelton’s 
sermons, which would certainly cause a momen- 
tary cloud of indignation, not to say of alarm, to 
pass over the minds of a newly married couple, 
should they discover it when skimming through 
a collection of old volumes on the first_ wet day 
of their honeymoon. Such novices too often fancy 
that matrimony has a magic power of conferring 
happiness almost in spite of themselves, and are 
quite surprised when experience teaches them that 
domestic felicity, like everything else worth having, 
must be worked for-— must be earned by patient 
•endurance, self-restraint, and loving considera- 
tion for the tastes, and even for the faults of him 
or her with whom life is to he lived. If however, 
to he forewarned is to he forearmed, they should 
convince their sanguine minds that the sun- 
shine in which they are basking cannot always last ; 
that their anticipations will not all be realised ; 
and that there will he a thousand little rubs, 
cares, and troubles of which they are now taking 
little account. It would save much disappoint- 
ment to reflect that the changes and chances of 
this mortal life are tenfold increased hy marrying, 
and that these responsibilities must be met by 
fitting preparation. Before the first year of 
married life has ended, most people discover that 
Skelton’s subject, ‘How to he happy though 
married,’ was not an unpractical one. Then they 
know that tlie path upon which they have entered 
may be strewn with thorns instead of with roses, 
\inless mutual forbearance and mutual respect 
guard the way. 

Like goverumciit, marriage must he a series of 
conij)romises ; and however warm the love of both 
parties may be in the beginning, it will very soon 
cool unless they learn the golden rule of married 
life, ‘ To hear and to forbear.’ The old bachelor 
u'ho said that marriage was ‘a very harmless 
amusement,’ would not have pronounced such an 
nnconditional'judgment had he known more about 
it. Matrimony is only a harmless and happy 
state when the domain of the attcctions is defended 
from harshness and petulance, and when care is ' 
taken to avoid certain moral and physical pitfalls. 
In matrimony, as in so many other things, a good 
iieginning is half the battle. But bow easily may 
good beginnings be frustrated through infirmity of 
temper ! 

Unless a man or woman be of a very generous 
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disposition, they are liable when much loved 
to become bullies. So sure are they of affection, 
that they trifle with it, and even despise the 
givers of this precious gift of love. Dog-like 
natures behave best when not too much made of ; 
they shew most affection after a flogging. And 
yet it never can he a trifling matter for any one 
to be the object of more affection than he gives. 
No doubt to the selfish person it will seem a very 
convenient thing, and just as it should he, to be 
thus loved without loving again — to he considered, 
to be ministered unto, to be petted — ^for selfishness 
always holds it more blessed to receive than to 
give; but it is a very dangerous process. The 
law of the case will work on and on without the 
anse of a moment, without the deflection of a 
air’s-hreadth, as laws do ; and the selfish will 
be in the cold some day, with no one to minister 
unto them. In the domestic affections is to he 
found the highest happiness, and they •who fail 
to cultivate them lose half the joys of existence. 
Ignoring the great law of self-sacrifice that runs 
through all nature, and expecting blessedness 
from receiving rather than from giving, it is no 
wonder that such persons are miserable though 
married. 

A habit of bothering and boring ouglit, one 
would think, to be a just cause and impediment 
why persons in whom it has become confirmed 
should not enter holy matrimony. ‘ That is only 
a trifling fault,’ you say. Yes j but trifles pro- 
duce domestic misery, and domestic misery is up 
trifle. No knowledge is so well worth acquiring 
as the science of living harmoniously for the most 
part of a life Avith another, which we might take 
as a definition of matrimony. Now this science 
teaches ns to avoid scrupulosity or an exaggerated 
and tormenting regard for trifles. Husband and 
wife should burn up in the bonfire of first-love 
all bobbies and ‘ little ways ’ that could possibly 
prevent home from being sweet. How happy 
1 people are, though married, •when they can say 
of each other what Mrs Hare says of her husband 
in Memorials of a Quiet Life: 'I never saw any- 
body so easy to live with, hy whom the daily 
petty things of life were pkssed over so lightly; 

I and then there is a charm in the refinement of 
feeling which is not to be told in its influence 
upon trifles.’ Husband and wife should he ‘all 
the world to each other.’ Sydney Smith’s defi- 
nition of marriage is well knoAvn : ‘ It resembles 
a pair of shears, so joined that they cannot be 
separated, often moving in opposite directions, 
yet always punishing any one who comes between 
them.’ Certainly those who go between deserve 
to be punished and in wdiatever else they may 
differ, married people should agree to defend 
themselves from the Avell-meaniug perhaps, but 
irritating interference of friends. How many 
marriages there are, bitter as ■wormwood to both 
parties, which might he sweetened hy a little 
common-sense. Is a wife living above her hus- 
band’s income? Perhaps she is really ignorant 
of the fact. She has never been made a confidant 
as she ought to have been, and therefore she does 
not know the real state of his affairs. Had more 
confidence been reposed in her, she would have 
been careful in keeping accounts and would have 
shortened say h.er milliner’s hills. It is provoking 
too when wives will give their husbands no other 
but the woman’s reason : ‘ I think so because I 
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lltink so, and it is just because it is,’ for their 
plans and actions. In marriage at least, we should 
not he afraid of ‘the confidence trick.’ 

Why should love-inaldng end with courtship, 
and of what use are conquests if they are not 
guarded 1 If the love of a life-partner is of far 
more value than our perverse fancies, it is the part 
of wisdom to restrain these in order to keep that. 
It is refreshing to read such a record as that which 
Mrs Hare makes in her journal on the anniversary 
of her marriage : ‘ We have reached the end of 
this happy blessed year. It has given to each of 
ns, I believe, that which is more precious than any 
other gift of G-od, and not one anticipation of the 
happiness attending our irnion has been in vain. 
Not one cloud has come between us; each 'day 
seems only to draw us more closely together, 
and to unite our thoughts and feelings more 
intimately.’ [Memorials of a Quiet Life, voL i. 
p. 348.) 

The man and Avoman who, to use a common 
expression, ‘hang up their fiddle behind their 
door ;’ who, in other words, reserve all their sweet- 
ness. for the outside world, and exchange it upon 
entering their homes for the peevish sigh and 
fault-finding sneer, are nearly as immoral if not 
quite as much so as the gambler or drunkard 
whom public opinion loudly condemns. These last 
Society punishes, because ‘ Mrs Grundy ’ is herself 
inconvenienced by them. But does Society feel 
for the wife who patiently does her best in her 
lord’s absence, to he rewarded upon his return by 
a storm of undeserved abuse, or a short query as to 
why everything is not exactly as the task-master 
requires I The most loving and anxious-to-please 
wife cannot avoid making some mistakes at first ; 
would not a kind smile and a word of encourage- 
ment be the wisest as well as tlie most manly way 
of meeting such accidents 1' 

And the wife on her part ought not to he less 
desitous than she was in the days of courtship of 
winning her husband’s admiration merely because 
she now wears upon her finger a golden pledge 
of his love. Why should she give up those 
pretty wiles to seem fair and pleasant in his 
eyes, that Avere suggested in love-dreams? In- 
stead of lessening her charms, she should en- 
deavour to double them, in order that home 
may be to him who has paid her the greatest 
compliment in his power, the dearest and brightest 
spot upon earth— one to Avhich he may turn for 
comfort Avheu sick of business and the weary 
Avays of men generally. According to Dean Swift, 
‘the reason why so few marriages ■ are happy 
is, because young Avomen spend their time in 
making nets, not in making cages.’ Certainly, ‘ a 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,’ and 
we do not in the least blame young -ummen for 
trying in all Avays consistent Avitli modesty and 
self-respect to net husbands. Still, she is a 
jeAvel indeed Avho not merely nets the affections 
of a husband during the honeymoon, hut who 
ca"es- and keeps them throughout a long married 
life. Such a wife can coxuiteract the hardening 
effect of a push-and-puU world. She is the 
mpst certain softener of her husband’s moral' 
skitt’ and-s^^ blood. In days of 

sickness, disappointment, and of cynicism, when 
‘ Aveary, stale, flat, and unprofitable ’ seem to him 
all the uses of this Avorld, the husband who is in 
possession of such a cage-making Avife Avill acknow- 


ledge that ‘ her price is far above rubies,’ for his 
heart ‘ doth safely trust in lier.’ 

But beside.s mental and moral pitfiilla, there are 
physical ones, to omit all allusion to Avhich might 
seem more refined, but Avould really be the refine- 
ment of cruelty, ‘ Tiro little health of ladies,’ 
particularly of jvmng marri<>d ladies, is in a great 
measure attributable to ignorance of the com- 
monest laws of physiology. Many a young mother 
has brought upon herself a life of torture, and 
necessitated her husband’s spending almost all. that 
he had upon physicians, by transgressing some law 
of nature in reference to which she should have 
been Avarned. To be a mother, that ‘ holiest thing 
alive,’ is the hope of all Avomen Avorthy of the 
name ; but it is very often disappointed through 
their own carelessness ; and the disappointment 
renders hundreds of Avives and even husbands 
miserable tliough mari'ied. Nothing, again, is 
better p)roved by medical science, or more gene- 
rally ignored by young married people, than this, 
that the health and even the character.s of children 
depend to a very large degree upon the health and 
cheerfulness of their mothers when in that condi- 
tion Avhich should bespeak the most loving con- 
sideration of husbands, and the most conscientious 
Avatchfulness on the part of women themselves. 

It is beside our subject to enter into that very 
old controversy as to whether celibacy or wedlock 
be the happier state. Some people are very 
ingenious in making themselves miserable, no 
matter in Avhat condition of life they find them- 
selves ; and there are a sufficient number of queru- 
lous celibates as Avell as of over-anxious nrarried 
people in the world, to make us see the Svisdom of 
Socrates’ conclusion ; ‘ Whichever you do, Avhother 
you marry or abstain, you will repent.’ If matri- 
mony has more pleasures, and celibacy feAX’-or pains 
— if loving be ‘ a painful thrill, and not to love 
more painful still,’ it is impossible exactly to 
balance the happiness of these two states, con- 
taining respectively more pleasure and more pain, 
and less pleasure and less pain. Those who marry 
Avith great expectations are as a rule dissatisfied, 
no less than celibates Avho Avin nothing hut an 
insipid self-tormenting existence, because they 
AA-ould venture nothing for the sake of that ‘ more 
life and fuller ’ given to us by marriage. 

We desire to speak with every respect of 
elderly men and Avomeu aa'Iio, because they have 
not found their other selves, or because circum- 
stances prevented the junction of these selA’’es, 
spend their lives ouLside the temple of Hymen. 
It is both foolish and cowardly to ridicule "those- 
Avho, making use of the liberty of a free country, 
have abstained from marrying. The old lady of 
Scotland avIio said, ‘I Avadna gie my single life 
for a’ the double anes I ever saw,’ liad an unqua- 
lified right to her private opinion. And who 
does not know many clear ‘ old maid.s’ — maiden 
aunts for instance, who are a credit to humanity 
— whose useful and nnselfish li’vos preach most 
eloquent sermons to us all, ■'married as well as 
single ? Married people may so abuse matrimony 
as to make it a very School for Scandal ; but it 
may and ought to be Avliat Sir Thomas More’s 
home was said to be, ‘a school and exorcise of tlie 
Christian religion.’ If husbands avouM ‘give 
honour unto the Avife/ many might say as Steele 
said of Lady Elizabeth Hastings, that ‘to have 
loved her was a liberal education.’ 
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Dean Eamsay tell 3 a story that raay ex]rress the 
tlionghts of some readers on concluding this paper. 
An old maid of Scotland, after reading aloud to 
her two sisters, also nmuarried, the births, 
marriages, and deaths in the ladies’ corner of a 
newspaper, thus moralised: ' Weel, weol, these are 
solemn events — death and marriage — but ye ken 
thej’-he wdiat wo must all come to.’ ‘Eh, Miss 
Jeanny, but ye have been lang spared ! ’ was the 
reply of the youngest sister. 


PEEL AND ITS EISHERMEN. 
Except to dine at one or other of the hotels 
(there are three of them), in order to taste fresh 
herrings in perfection, few visitors to the Isle of 
Man, after exploring the Castle, attempt to remain 
at Peel. The old red sandstone one-storied houses ; 
the narrow streets rugged as cobble-stones and 
beach can make them ; the ‘ ancient and fishrlike 
smell ’ pervading the open gutters on each side ; 
and the want of lodging accommodation, may have 
something to do with it, and may account fox my 
having found myself upon a certain occasion the 
solitary remainder of a host of visitors — the one 
stranger in Holm-pile or Peel. 

Eough built, and ill constructed as are the 
majority of the houses in Peel, they offer quite 
a comfortable contrast to the old homes of the 
peasantry; and fishers as they appear in ruin on 
the hillsides, and occasionally in actual use in 
the valleys. Always solitary, the presence of these 
deserted stone cabins adds to the desolation of the 
dark heath-covered heights. A mass of low gray 
atone walls bound together wdth mud, divided 
into two small rooms, with sometimes a third at 
the back (intended for the accommodation of 
cattle). For windows a foot-long aperture on each 
side of the door, once filled by a single pane of 
glass, which could have afforded but scanty light. 
The roof, where it has not ■wholly rotted, 
consisting of thick turfs covered with thatch, 
secured by ropes carried over and across it, and 
fastened by stones fixed into holes left for the 
purpose underneath the eaves. This precaution 
and the thickness of the walls were probably 
necessary in exposed situations, in consequence 
of the strong gales of wind, especially .from the 
south-west, which occasionally sweep over the 
island. 

At Peel there is a choice of upland walks, and 
one feels equal to the highest. Eminences have 
ever been irresistible to ns, and the five hundred 
feet of altitude claimed for the hill on the southern 
side of the town, Peel Hill, decides ns. More- 
over, its summit is crowned like the brow of 
Cybele with a tower, a square gray-stone building 
fifty feet high. From this heiglit the sea-view is 
superb, and the castle is seen in all its details : 
towers and vacant windows, pointed gables, and 
ruined walls. If we turn our back on them or 
look straight across the wide valley, we see the 
river Neb winding through the midst and the 
many-tinted summer crops imparting a pleasant 
appearance to the landscape. 

Its glens are as special a feature to the Isle of 
Man as its dales are to Derbyshire, and are in their 
way quite as beautiful ; sometimes closed in by 
mountains, as are the Sulby and Aldyii glens, and 
usually tree-shaded with ash and hazel, the boughs 
of which frequently meet overhead, or bend 


across some purling stream. , Numerous as they 
are, each glen has a distinct character. All are 
romantic, and abound with wild-liowem and plumy 
ferns. Sometimes the stream winding through 
them falls from a height, say thirty feet, or gives 
itself cascading airs by tumbling over a projecting 
rock ; but in dry seasons, visitors are apt to have 
their enthusiasm checked by the small volume 
of water and miniature force of the fall. Ee- 
marking the shallowness of the streams and the 
want of fishing in consequence, we were told by 
a visitor who had known the island for twenty 
years that the cause lay deeper than the season’s 
drought, and that the growing shallowness of the 
.streams and rivers had for some years been 
observable to old habitues of the island. Perhaps 
the cultivation of the mountains, which is extend- 
ing from season to season, and the diversion of the 
drainage in consequence, may have something to 
do with it, as well as the continuous detrition of 
shale from the surface of the mountains from year 
to year. 

On the shore near the seaward outlet of Olen 
Meay, one is struck by the metallic appearance 
of the smooth blocks and slabs of rock shining 
with the dull grayness and hue of lead. An 
opening in the rocks looks like the entrance to 
a disused mine. It may possibly be the opening 
to a cavern, many of which rvere utilised at 
that period in the history of the island when 
smuggling constituted the principal business of the 
inhabitants, A little distance beyond these gray 
metalliferous rocks, the softest undulating mounds, 
covered with short thyme-scented turf, run down 
into lovely little bays and creeks. The yellow sand, 
with the ripple of the last -wave impressed on it, 
lies thick upon the sparkling floors of these minia- 
ture havens ; while the cliffs that shelter them pe 
hung with wild-rose, kidney- vetch, ivy, and waving 
grasses. The lilac flowers of sea-lavender bloom 
in their fissures, and their bases are rosy with 
pink thrift, great tufts of which cushion the black 
rocks above high-water mark. ^ One would not 
be surprised on looking down into them to see 
Ferdinand and Miranda playing at chess before 
the entrance to a sea-worn cave. Farther on, a 
low projecting tongue of land appears, covered 
with ripening corn-fields ; while on the brow of 
the succeeding upland a mass of rock crowned 
with foxglove breaks through the midst of culti- 
vated ground. 

Pausing once more on the summit of Peel Hill, 
we see the great Mull Head looming opposite on 
the Irish coast, and the Welsh and Cumberland 
mountains towering above the horizon ; and 
scattered over the wide bay, the fleet of fi.shing- 
boats that have gone out with the tide. Outside, 
the waves are shewing little frills^ of foam ; but 
so much the better ; it is •ill fishmg in a calm. 
By-and-h}’-, Avhen the sun goes down, and the 
Admiral, or his Vice (both these functionaries are 
appointed by the water-bailiff), has lowered his 
flag — the signal for shooting the nets— each little 
craft, with her mizzen-sail set, to steady her, will 
prepare for sea. Each boat carries a number of 
Lts about twenty yards in length, which are 
fastened to ‘ warpages,’ and when shot or cast into 
the sea, average a mile in length, sometimes more. 
The nets for mackerel-fishing are twice this extent. 
There are some persons in the island who possess 
one or two boats of their own ; but the majority 
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of tlie Peel boats are shared, as are the nets, hy j 
several individuals. 

The mackerel- fishing begins in March ^ on the | 
Irish coast ; and the Manx men take their share ; 
of it, and return in June for the herring-season ; 
the first shoals of these fish also appearing on the . 
coast of Ireland, where the Peel boats meet them. 
Subsequently the fish arrive off their own shores 
in such numbers in good seasons, that the shoal 
often extends five or six miles, and darkens the sea 
with its depth and density. Formerly, a watch 
was kept from one of the hills for their expected 
approach, and a signal was given by sounding a 
horn, which was repeated from headland to head- 
land, to call the men to their boats. Now the 
sea-gulls are found to he unerring guides, their 
appearance and cries indicating the whereabouts 
of the fish. These birds will follow the boats 
for miles ; and the men not unfrequently keep 
them on their track for days by throwing a piece 
of fish to them from time to time. 

The return of the boats is a pretty and 
interesting sight. Everybody seems busy j the 
women and children flock down to the port. 
Carts with horses, as amphibious as the fisher- 
men, stand up to their mrths in the sea ; while 
the glittering fish are heaped into them, like 
silver at the Bank, by shovelfuls ; and a steamer 
from Douglas with her blue-peter flying and her 
steam up, waits ready to land the fish alive at her 
own port or at Liverpool. I, an old sailor’s 
daughter, am naturally concerned for those ‘ who 
go down to the sea in ships and occupy their 
business 'in great waters.’ And it was not only 
pleasant hut profitable when some trivial qiiestion 
as to distance or weather led to a long tmk with 
one or other of these shrewd yet simple Manx 
fijsher-folk. 

It is the ancient and solemn custom of the Manx 
fishermen never to cast their nets from Saturday 
till Monday morning. The fish failed a while 
back on the Irish coast, and they were saying, 
observed my informant, ‘that it must he owing 
to the Irishmen going out on Saturday nights and 
Sundays,’ What was gained that way, he thought 
was lost another. Looking at their poor homes 
and ragged clothes, it did not seem to do them 
much good. 

‘ Drink was going out greatly amongst the Peel 
fishermen, and a good thing; it made the men 
saving and better conducted. 

‘The fishing on the western coast of Ireland was 
all through Mr Corrin, who happened to be visit- 
ing there, and heard from a gentleman how mnch 
might he done there with good management in the 
way of fishing. Eeturning to the Isle of Man 
after his visit, he fitted out boats of his own ; 
which succeeded so well that other owners did 
the same ; and now the Manx boats go regu- 
larly for the mackerel season, which lasts from 
March to the beginning of June, when they 
come hack to meet the herrings on their own 
coast. If a man is honest and industrious, Mr 
Corrin will trust him with a portion of a net or 
part of a boat, and allow him to pay for it hy 
degrees according to his earnings. Mr Corrin has 
done great things for the fishery and the fisher- 
:mn, and they have “ made a gentleman of him.” ’ 
CTiue'to the conceptions of his class, my in- 
formant^e idea of a gentleman was strictly mone- 
tary.) ‘He is the best friend Peel ever had. It 


was a pity he was not in the island ; he would 
have been proud to have shewn me the factory, 
and to have explained overyLhing ; for Mr Corrin. 
has established a net-manufactory upon the 
model of Mr Stuart’s of Musselburgh, and brought 
young women from Scotland to teach their own 
people ; and now the fishermen’s wives ami 
daughters weave the nets, and the children find 
employment for certain hours of the day in 
filling the bobbins. Oh ! iiideed yes ; Mr Corrin 
was very good and very sensible.’ 

Once a month the liets were barked (dipped in 
a preparation of catechu, I understood), which not 
only preserves but dyes them. And every fort- 
night they are brought on shore and dried in the 
fields, as I had seen them. With care in turning 
them from one hold to another, and this manage- 
ment, the nets would last for five years ; whereas in 
Ireland the nets were often useless in a year, owing 
to the carele'ssness of the fishermen. But the 
example of the Cornish and Manx men was begin- 
ning to hear fruit, and the Irish fishers were being 
slowly inducted into their systems. There are 
three hundred boats belonging to Peel ; aU of thein 
are numbered, and (at the time I am writing of) 
bore ‘Do.’ for Douglas, as the headquarters of the 
fishery, on their sails. This was shortly to ho 
altered, and they would hail from their own port, 
Peel, and have the lettei-s ‘PI.’ marked on^their 
. sails instead. 

The fruits of the simple but fervent faith of these 
Manx folks are seen in their peaceful, sober, and 
industrious lives. Crime is but little known in the 
island, and least of all amongst the fishermen, “who 
pass six months of the year in the cirlture of their 
little farms or holdings, and the other six at sea. 

, The cells of Castle Rushen rarely close on native 
j offarders for more serious causes than debt or a 
wordy quarrel. 


TELEPHONE CLAIMANTS. 
Since printing the article entitled ‘ The Telephone 
Anticipated,’ we find that a lively correspondence 
on the subject of the theory of the telephone has 
appeared in some foreign technical journals. 
The details of the disputes of scientific men are 
uninteresting to general readers, and the present 
case is no exception to the rule. Two or tliree 
facts of interest have however, transpired, and 
these we proceed to mention. In the first place, 
we are glad to see that both M. du Moncel and his 
friend the AI. Ch. B. alluded to as having upwards 
of twenty jea.vB ago asserted the feasibility of the 
telephone, have lived to see its realisation and to 
take part in this discussion. It appears that AI, du 
Moneel was asserted hy AI. Navez to have claimed 
(at a meeting of the Academy of Sciences lately 
held in Paris) the invention for his friend, who 
is, it seems, M, Charles Bonrseul, Bub-inspector of 
Telegraphs at Auch ; and to have stated that the 
telepliona mentioned in the Exime was ‘exactly 
identical with the telephone of the present day.’ 
AI. Navez points out that AI. Bourseul’s idea was 
‘in fact making two plates distant from each other 
vibrate by means of electrical currents ; the vibra- 
tions of the receiving part of the instrument being- 
caused by producing breaks in the current. Now 
we know that this will not produce articulation. 
Introduced into the electrical current of -the 
Edison Transmitter— a make-and-hreak telephone 



constitutes an excellent caller — it sounds, but does 
not speak. M. Bourseul was on the right track ; 
it is to be regretted that he did not meet with 
encouragement. The idea of maldng plates sepa- 
rated by distance vibrate, fairly entitles him to 
rank amongst the pioneers of the Bells and 
Edisons, but nothing more.’ 

M. du Moncel writes as follows, repudiating 
that he claimed the immiition for M. Oh. Bourseul, 
'By no means. 'When I mentioned the note pub- 
lished in 1854 by this learned telegraphist, my 
only object was to give an historically interesting 
document, and to point out that for a long time 
past the electrical transmission of speech had been 
engaging attention. So that there might be no 
ambiguity in interpreting my words, I had added 
at the end of my note presented to the Academy 
in November 1877, the following phrase, which is 
quite in accordance with the views of M. Navez : 
‘It cannot be denied however, that it is Mr 
Bell who is the inventor of the telephone, since 
there is a world of distance between the first idea 
of a thing and its definitive realisation ; and it 
is simply through Mr Bell’s having made the 
intensity of the currents transmitting the vibrations 
of the voice consolidated in their fullness and in 
their inflections, that it has been possible to solve 
the problem.’ 

Denying that he ever stated that M. Bourseul’s 
■arrangement of the telephone was identicaliyihe 
same as its present form, M. du Moncel goes on 
to say : ‘ I merely stated that in M. Bourseul’s note, 
the telephone pretty much as in its present form 
was indicated ; and in fact he mentions the of 
two vibrating plates, which is the special character- 
istic of the telephone as now adopted by Mr Bell. 
ML Navez afiirms that M. Bourseul’s idea did not 
compass more than the reproduction of simple 
vibrations, and that his system could not produce 
the reproduction of articulate words. Nothing in 
his note however, shews this positively to he 
the case ; and on referring to a letter which M. 
Bourseul has written me, I see that he went 
deeper into the matter than this. Here is an 
extract from his letter. “ Long before 1854,” he 
says, “I had occasion to study the mechanism 
of speech in detail. I had commenced these studies 
at Metz, and thanks to the courtesy of M. .Fer- 
dinand Denys, Librarian of Ste Genevieve, Paris, 
I was enabled to continue them there with advan- 
tage. Being in the telegraph service, the idea 
of utilising'^ the result of these researches in the 
electrical transmission of speech occurred to me 
quite naturally.” ’ 

M. Bourseul then proceeds to give his reasons 
for believing his idea a practicable one ; and it is 
interesting to observe that, like those of Professor 
Reis of Fraukfurt-on-Main, who was engaged in 
the same direction about this very time, they are 
founded on the identical idea of iinitating the 
human ear. ‘Plowever complicated vibrations of 
articulated sounds may be, the tympanum receives 
them and transmits them to the auditory nerve. 
In order then to telegraph speech, we must make 
an cleetiical ear. /I desire to make a tympanum 
vibrate by means of an electro-magnet ; let us 
make an iron tympanum. And it is after having 
thus reasoned, that without any fear that I could 
be mistaken, I wrote in 1854 that the reproduc- 
tion of speech by electricity w£is a certainty, and 
that it would be effected by means of vibrating 


plates so flexible as not to allow any of the vibra- 
tions produced by the articulated voice to escape. 
One of the first things which becomes apparent 
when we study the sounds of speech, is that they 
are complex ; that is to say, composed of musical 
sounds in a state of harmonious combination. 
The labours, now old, of Rameau, Willis, and 
Wheatstone have clearly established this point ; 
and the primitive experiments, devoid of all 
scientific parade, made by such as occupy them- 
selves .W’ith phonetics, lead directly to the same 
result. In order to make a vibrating plate speak, 
one must therefore superimpose upon it some 
vibrations, and consequently a vibration must be 
able to begin at any instant whatever. Produce 
the vibrations as you like at the departure, the 
line-current should certainly then be closed. The 
'question to be solved is only a telegraphic problem. 
These were my views in 1854. i^ow, between the 
point at which I left matters at this period and 
the Edison telephone, what is there ? A bit of 
plumbago; and the part played by this substance is 
still an, open question' 

It will be seen from this that wdiile M. Navez 
thinks M. du Moncel has claimed too much merit 
for M. Bourseul, the latter deems his claims have 
been under rather than over stated. This is only 
natural under the circumstances. An expert in 
electrical matters assures us that nothing is more 
interesting, in looking into old works on elec- 
tricity, than to see how near some of the writers 
have been to making valuable discoveries, and 
yet fallen short. The above is by no means the 
least curious instance in point; though no doubt 
other sciences would furnish plenty of parallel 
cases. We cannot however, resist the conclusion 
that the telephone, in common with other great 
discoveries of the kind, is not so much the inven- 
tion of any one man— though the genius of one 
individual may he predominant in it — as the 
result of the accumulated labours of many men 
working in the same direction and for the same 
end. 


POPULAR MEDICINE IN GERMANY. 

The lower classes of Germans, especially the 
country -people, have a medical science of their 
own, a strange arbitrary pharmacy — unacknow- 
ledged by any professional doctor — in the healing ; , 
power of which they place the greatest faith. This 
popular science touches hut a few maladies, such 
as fever, consumption, epilepsy, all rheumatic com- 
plaints, headache, asthma, &c,, which, as well as 
all kinds of sores, are generally ascribed to witch- 
craft or some other supernatural power. In con- 
sequence of this common belief, the wise men — in 
most cases the shepherd or the headsman — and 
old women who are supposed to possess the 
requisite skill, apply remedies chiefly composed 
of herbs grown in their own meadows ; but each 
dose is. accompanied by some mysterious for- 
mula, strange gestures, and words totally unintel- 
■*■ "hie. 

ut it is not the pronounced malady alone which 
is combated by these strange practitioners; they 
even pretend to he able to keep away illness 
from those whom their skill protects, who follo^v 
the rules they d,ictate, and— this may be the 

- ^ 
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chief coiiclitioji--’ivho ‘believe in their protecting , 
powers, . , i 

The directions prescribed as preventives against 
all sorts of witchcraft vary in difl’erent parts a£ 
Germany, and are generally limited to certain 
provinces. Thus, in Silesia, people carefully avoid 
s\Yallowing a cat’s hair or a fragment of thread, 
as this imprudence would certainly cause con- 
sumption, In the Tyrol, eating a sparrow is 
believed to bring about St Vitus’s dance ; and in 
Hesse, spitting into the Are will make the cul- 
prit’s month sore, a belief which is probably 
a remnant of the time when fire was considered 
sacred. In Saxony, nobody ventures to wipe 
their fingers on the tablecloth, lest their hands 
become covered with warts. Throughout Ger- 
many, brooms play a large part in the tragi- 
comedy of popular medicine, since they are the 
witches’ favourite means of conveyance to their 
nightly feast at the Blocksberg. In ■H''cstplialia — 
that lumber-room of superstition — and Saxony, 
the unfortunate mortals who happen to have been 
beaten with a broomstick, firmly believe them- 
selves doomed to die of consumption ; and small 
children who have been chastised by means of a 
hazel or willow rod, are supposed either to be 
crippled or stunted in their growth. 

Another strange notion prevailing throughout 
Germany is that no one should hoast of good 
health, at least not without spreading out the 
fore and middle fingers of both hands, and saying 
the word Unherufen or UnhescUrieen, which means 
nnbewitched. 

Many of these preventives are closely con- 
nected with church holidays and other religious 
concerns. Thus, bathing in the open air on Good- 
Priday or at Easter is supposed to keep the Sile- 
sians well and healthy the whole year ; and in 
Saxony, the common preservative against ague is 
to eat nine different kinds of green vegetables 
mixed together on Maundy-Tlmrsday. In many 
parts of the German empire it is a custom to take 
a cold bath on Christmas-night, for during the 
following Twelfth-night the water is believed to 
possess magic powers. In Brandenburg, the old 
believers in these wonderful doctrines say that 
every illness becomes contagious to those who 
hear the sick person complaining about the dis- 
ease ; wherefore the individual thus addressed 
will most ungraciously retort : 


Bear thy pains alone, 

Or bewail them to a siono. 


Three crosses painted over the house-door 
keep diseases and all other domestic disasters off 
the homes of true believers ; for which the initials 
K. (Kaspar), M. (Melchior), and B. (Balthasar), or 
even the ^pentalplia (commonly called wizard-foot), 
may be substituted. This pentalpha consists of 
two triangles united in a manner to form a five- 
pointed star. It is strange to observe how' in the 
above-mentioned customs Christian and heathenish 
elements are commingled. 

Some customs are observed in memory of Donar 
or Thor — whose name is familiar to the Germans 
on account of the day which was consecrated to 
him, and which still bears his name — and other 
gods and goddesses whom their forefathers wor- 
shipped • while other prescriptions bear the 
unmistakable stamp cJT Christianity. 

Some other usages are of a droll character, sucli 


as kissing a donkey, which remedy is ])rescribed 
for toothache. Shutting up a spider in. a nut- 
shell and wearing it round the throat, will cure 
persons afllicted with, sore eyes ; and tliose who 
sixffcr from jaundice are enjoined merely to look 
intently into a barrel of tar if they wish to get 
rid of tbeir complaint. Gout is aunihilated by 
potatoes — simple raw potatoes — which however, 
must needs have been the produce of a begging 
expedition, and must be carried about suspended 
from the invalid’s body until tboy are quite 
shrivelled and dried up. 

A special chapter might be devoted to the 
supernatural healing powers attributed to the 
corpse or the separate parts of tlie body of a 
dead person, especially of one executed by the 
hand of justice ; or of any young person who may 
have died suddenly (self-destroyers excepted) ; but 
the subject is too disagreeable to dwell on. Wo 
will merely mention that in Germany a coflin nail 
is not quite so dead a thing as Dickens believed 
it to be, for if properly used it serves as a 
remedy against gout, spasms, and other complaints. 
Epileptic persons are recommended to wear rings 
made of coffin nails ; and strange to say, we 
have known even highly educated j)eraons believe 
that this nostrum could rid them of their terrible 
complaint. As regards the practitioners of this 
mysterious science, we find that they are authori- 
tative powers in their rural domains, and are 
regarded by their patients with awe and reverence 
as great as the ited Indians bestow upon their 
medicine-men, who, in fact, influence their savage 
followers muclx in the same way and by the same 
means as the practitioners of popular medicine in 
Germany. 


FADING 


I WATOiiRU in the glad spring-tide 
When buds were bursting forth, 

The girl who should have been my bride, 
The fairest gem of earlih — 

She faded like the tender loaves 
"When the frosty wind is north. 


I watched her when tlis golden hazo 
Lay soft on hank and brae, 

And in the simmer of her days 
She faded fast away — ' 

The roses died from out her clioelrs 
Like a sunset’s flush in ilay. 


At last, wlion Autumn’s withered leaves 
Lay sera uiion the ground — 

The swallows long had left the eaves, 
And night was closing round — 

Her soul departed ere tlie d;uvn, 
And her angel homo she found. 


■Wlien earth lay ’neath the early simw, 

1 stood beside her grave ; 

The funeral chant rang sad and slow 
Throughout the ancient nave — 

I mourned, hut owned that Hod was just, 
When He took back the soul He gave ! 

G-aoKUE Eaiwiot. 
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^ I because tbe smolce from the engines^ 

roses, and neutralised the perfume of 
and jasmine. 

Paltry fears, real or ^ 
gressive improvements 
we suppose since P'" 
ages there are 
viduals, eccentric 
take a pleasure * 

and in opposing, everything, no i..«- 
tageous it is likely to be to^ society, 
tion to railways 
to the use of carriages a 


drolleries in reasoning. I 

When railways were projected about half a 
century ago, all sorts of whimsical reasons were 
given why they should not be tolerated. They 
woirld seriously lessen the number of homes ; the 
noise 


pretended, concerning pro- 

3 liave been demonstrated 

nee the beginning of time. In aU 
there are certain weak captious-minded indi- 
■ in their notions, who seem to 
in differing from everybody else, 
(Very thing, no matter how advan- 

■ ‘ - Y* 

was matched by the opposition 

a hundred years earlier. 

The luxurious indulgence of keeping a coach was 
inveighed against as being destructive of good 
housekeeping and conducive to all manner of evil ; 
and especially to be reprobated by reason of the 
1 new vehicles shattering the casements of the houses 


j ago, all sorts of whimsical reasons were 
■why they should not be tolerated. 


4. OCllUUOij . ‘i* 

made by the trains would so greatly ternty 
sheep and cattle ' ■’ ’ 


ijj uun ..iiuux.. in the adjacent fields as to lessen 
the breeding of these animals, and enhance the 
price of butcher-meat ; they would ruin small 
towns ; country gentlemen would have their peace 
awfully invaded, and their estates would he next 
to worthless. We remember all these and many 
other absurdities being uttered. How the fears 
apprehended by small-minded persons have been 
signally falsified ! Horses are more in demand and 
dearer than ever. Sheep and cattle have learned 
to pay little or no attention to passing trains. 
Small towns are everywhere growing and becom- 
incr prosperous. Country gentlemen who once did 
alfintheir power— sometimes in a shabby way— 
to prevent railways coming near their properties, 
are now glad to have them in_ their neigdihour- 
hood, and have become quite alive to their value 
in raising the rent of land. 

It is amusing to recollect that the learned 
authorities of Eton went the length of instructing 
Sergeant Merewether to oppose the passing of the 
Great Western Railway hill, on the ground that 
if the railroad were made, the Thames -svould be 
choked up for want of tiaific, the drainage ol 
the country through which it passed would be 
destroyed, and Windsor Castle itself he Iclt 
nnsupplied with water ; while London would poui 
forth its most abandoned inhabitants to pollute 
the innocent minds of the Etonians, and the hoys 
would run up to town in play-hours to mix ii 
all its dissipations, returning before tbeir absencs 
was discovered. The bill only passed by its pro 
motors inserting a clause providing tliat no statioi 
should he built near Eton, and that men shouh 
he specially detailed to warn the schoolboys o; 
the line. Even so lately as 1871 a Erenchma 

petitioned the Corps L6gislatif to refuse its sane 

tion to the construction of any more railways, 
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a great plague in arriving at a unanimous verdict. 
Slick cross-grained individuals usually liit upon 


some small point on -which they say they are 


not clear, and appear to be incapable of judging 
from the leading and reaUy important facts in 
the evidence. People of this obstinately eccentric 
nature are often seen to explain events by far- 
fetched cause>s, instead of by the plainest deduc- 
tions of common-sense. We once heard a crotchety 
indiridual observe that there had been no- good 
weather since the passing of the Reform Bill. 
That measure finished the good old English 
climate, Just as wisely did the journalists, of 
Vera Cruz lay the rising of the red men in 
Eastern Yucatan to the account of the govern- 
ment for permitting freemasons and spiritualists 
to live in the state. But reason ers of this sort 
are common everywhere. The fetich priests of 
the Gold Coast looked upon the small-pox as 
the outcome of the people persisting in cracking 
palm-nuts in order to extract oil from the 
kernels ; as some folk in England believed the 
cholera was invited here by the issue of the so- 
called godless florin ; and the old Scotswoman 
insisted that the grouse disease was heaven’s 
retribution on the lairds for letting their moors 
to the Southrons. 

An inconsequent reason has the advantage of 
being unansw-erable. The lady who preferred 
sculpture to painting because it took a better 
polish j the old captain, certain of experiencing 
nasty weather because one of his male passen- 
gers parted his hair in the middle ; and the 
stage-carpenter who declared they might talk of 
Henderson, Kemble, and Kean, but give him 
Bannister as Hamlet, ‘ he was always done twenty 
minutes sooner than any one of ’em,’ as effectually 
precluded contradiction as' the Detroit hutterman 
who, upon a fair customer inquiring how he could 
have the conscience to' charge her thirty-two cents 
a pound for butter, replied: ‘Well ma’am, you 
see the grocers cou’t carry much of a reserve, and 
we can’t turn mir collaterals at a sacrifice. If the 
government calls in the bonds due this year, and 
the imports of bullion tend to ease the money- 
market, blitter must find its level, like every- 
thing else. It is very panicky Just now, but I 
think the worst is over.’ The lady was s.'itisfied. 
That is more than could be said of Captain 
Speke, whose complaint that his servants w’-ere 
charged more for tobacco than any one else, was 
met by Sheik Said with the remark that Ids 
friend was a big man, and therefore ought to pay a 
big price. 

The Sheik thought the compliment 'would 
make amends for the robbery, as did Captain 
Burnabj^’s Osman in a similar predicament. 
Reproached for charging his master shillings for 
what he had paid pence, the artful rogue said: 
‘The Effendi’s horses are not like other horses ; 
they eat more and work more. We, and he too, 
like large chickens. The Eflendi is rich and he 
pays ; he is big and he eats a great deal. I give 
the people what they ask ; it would not do for me 
to be ■ ' ■ “ " 




my lord’s liberality praised. 
Whenever I am drinking tea, and the village 
people see me putting much sugar in my glass, 
they honour me ; in this manner they honour my 


lord.’ Your Eastern Oliristian is not easily discon- 
certed. ‘How is it,’ asked 'Mr Kinglako of liis 
servant — ‘ how is it that you, a Christian, lie to me, 
and roh me on every occasion, while luy Turkish 
servants neither lie nor steal?’ ‘It is proliably 
because their religion does not permit them those 
advantages,’ was the prompt reply of the unabaslied 
rascal. > 

Men, and women too for that matter, never 
want for reason.s, more or less excellent, for 


perpetrating matrimony ivlien they have a mind 


that way. But of all reasons ever given for 
entering the holy state, the oddest is that of ‘ A 
Sufferer,’ who thus airs his particular grievance 
in the columns of a country paper. ‘My first wife,’ 
says he, ‘ was a worthy member of the Church of 
England ; she died, and was buried in the con- 
secrated portion of our public cemetery. 'My 
equally worthy second wife was a Roman Catholic; 
and of course I laid her remains in the Roman 
Catholic portion. I am neither a Churchman nor 
a Romanist, yet I would like to lie in the grave 
with my first or second wife ; but our '"local 
authorities say no, unless I agree to the religious 
ceremony. Must I buy a third grave, and lie 
buried alone in a cemetery where I .have already 
purchased two graves, and in which are my two 
deceased wives ? I would be thankful for a silent 
burial in either of my wives’ graves. If there is 
no relief, I must marry a Dissenter, and then in 
our deaths we shall not he divided.’ This worthy, 
who so strongly objects to lying alone, makes sure 


apparently of surviving his third venture, and 
would scout the possibility of the lady perversely 


would scout the possiuiuty of the lady perversely 
frustrating his pretty plan by burying him instead, 
and electing to share the grave witli her second 
choice. 

An Irish member opposed the Peace Preserva- 
tion Act of 1875 on the ground that it encouraged 
murder, by granting compensation to the relatives 
of the murdered. Not much better at argument 
was the Scotch gentleman advocating the abolition 
of marriage by banns because the practice pre- 
vented people marrying ; and proved his case by 
telling of a couple dispensing with all ceremony 
because the man could not raise sufficient cash to 
pay the fees and give the usual entertainment. 


That the impecunious pair might have foregone 
the usual entertainment instead of '* 


of the marriage 
ceremony seems not to have entered his head. 
He proved too much ; like the Brooklyn boy wdio 
inveigled another to go fishing, and then sent a 
letter to the schoolmistress as coming from tlio 
truant’s mother, running : ‘ Miss Day, 'Pleas 
excuse Sam as he has a stummick cake, thought i 
would keep him home to mind hi.s littel sister wlio 
is awful sick with the kolera infanticide, and he 
has to taik her to the dokter to be vaxiuated, 
besides i don’t feel well myself, i hardly kno what 
ails me ’cept its worrit about Sam who sais he has 
a awful pane.’ 

■When the good people of Slickville proposed to 
raise their minister’s salary, the honest man would 
not listen to the proposition, saying ; ‘ Finst, you 
can’t afford it, nohow you can fix it, and I know 
it. Secondly, I ain’t worth it, and you know it. 
Thirdly, I am nearly tired to death collecting my 
present income ; and if I have to dim the same 
way for that, it will kill me’ — silencing his would- 
be benefactors as effectually as the Icelander 
silenced an inquisitive traveller, who not satisfied 
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with the information that there were no carriages saying a word to any one she went down-stairs and 
hecause there were no roads, asked why they had ont of the honse. But yon look ill sir. Had I 
no roads, ‘Because,’ replied the badgered man, nothettergetyonsomebrandyi’ 

‘ we have no carriages.’ The Icelander would have ‘hTo. Yes. Get me anything ; only leave me 
held his own with the lady clerks of the Treasury alone fox a little while.’ 

at Washington, whom General Spinner declared to Gone ! He sat staring blankly at the note and 
he ten times as acute in detecting bad notes as the the ring with eyes that seemed to see neither one 
male clerks. ‘A man,’ said he, ‘always has a nor the other. Then he laughed aloud— a short 
reason, forty maybe, for pronouncing a note bad, hitter laugh. ‘It must he all a dream— a horrible 
and is wrong half the time. A woman is always nightmare,’ he said. ‘ Or else I ’m going mad.’ 
right, but never has a reason for it. She says it is Still holding the note and the ring, he pressed his 
counterfeit because it is couTiterfeit ; and couldn’t hands to his temples, and strove to steady and 
tell how she knows it, if she were to he hanged concentrate his mind. 

for it.’ The waiter came in with a decanter of brandy. 

^ — He poured some into a tumbler and took it to 

TT \ TJ n T -n T> T 1? w c3 Harold. ‘Pardon mo sir,’ he said ; ‘but if yon will 

H A it U L H i V H it b. ^ j 

IN Eiani! OHArTERS.— CHAPTER III. good.’ Mechanically Harold took the tumbler and 

T . . 1 J.X. T « V drank. The man busied himself for a few moments 

It is_ not every woman who on the day of her cxivt^ims. Harold felt that 

marriage to her second husband would wear a .^^s doing him good. The power of 

bracelet containing a portrait of her first husband, thinking as well as of feeling was coming back to 
But in so doing, Emilia Warrener had intended no him. ‘ Can I do anything more for yon sir ? ’ said 
disloyalty either to the living or the dead. She the man, not without a touch of sympathy in his 
loved Harold Elvers better perhaps than she her- voice. . . _ , 

self was aware of, and she was quite prepared to good fellow,’ said Harold, 

enjoy a happy future as his wife ; hut that in ‘When I want you, I mil ring; but when 1 do 

p 1 .j. rmn dont let any one but yourself answer the 

nowise prevented her from e ierislimg a tender a confession of loieliness md misery ! 

and reverent recollection of the dead. Her first Two hours ago he had never set eyes on this man, 
husband had been torn from her in a way so yet now it seemed to him as if he was the only 
tragical and sudden, that it was perhaps only Mend he had near him. 

natural that in her thoughts of him a brighter Gone ! The word rang like a knell through his 
halo should encircle his memory than if he had heart. There was the ring that he had put on her 

died quietly in his bed,, like the generality of finger only a few short hours ago. The echoes of 

commonplace mortals. But be that as it may, solemn vows she had taken seemed still to 

wto on wedding morn Emilia tnmed o^r ‘rpSuSSTork^ "getd'SSS 
her little stock of jewellery, as hesitating what she ^ dreaded to read what he 

should wear, the bracelet was the first article that find there. At length he nerved himself, 

presented itself. Before clasping it on her wrist, ani read as follows : ‘ I leave you for ever. I can 
she had opened .the locket and kissed the portrait, never bear to see you again. I cannot reproach 
‘Never can I forget you, ray darling — never !’ she you. Words are empty in such a bitter strait^ as 
murmured, and then her eyes blinded with tears, mine. The blood of my poor murdered dariing 
But for all that, her lueart went out towards Harold aloud for vengeance ; but you are my bus- 

Eivem, andslslooiedferwavd to yearn of lappi- 

nesS in the warm shelter of hib love. ^ wide world, brought you and me togetlier ! Eare- 

When Harold came back to consciousness, he Try to forget your most unhappy wife, as 

found several people connected with the hotel pi-ay for and try to forget you.’ 

round the sofa on to which they had lifted him. He wrapped the ring up carefully iu the letter, 

‘ He T 1 do now,’ said one. ‘Yes, he ’ll soon be all and put them away in an inner pocket. Then he 
rhdit,’ said another. ‘ It ’s a mercy he didn’t cut his sat quite still for a long time, thinking, , his eyes 
head against that table,’ said a third. Then they bent on the ground, and one hand clasped tightly 
all left the room except the vvaiter, who had in the other. _ He sat for so long a time that ms 
attended to Harold before. ‘ Is there anything I friend the waiter becoming alarmed, vei^ured to 
can net you sir ? ’ said the man. ‘ A little brandy open tbe door very gently and peep in. Slight as 
or anything 1 ’ the noise was, it sufficed to break Harolds reverie. 

By thia*^ time everything had come back to He beckoned to the man to enter. ‘I think you 
Harold’s recollection. He sprang from the sofa, told me a little while ago,’ he said, ‘that the lady 
‘ Where is the lady ? Where is my wife ? ’ he who was with me left the hotel without saying a 
cried, word to any one ?’ 

‘The lady is gone sir.’ ‘Yes sir ; without a word to any one, , , 

‘Gone! Gone where?’ ‘Fetch me my hat and overcoat.’ He would 

‘ When you were taken ill sir, the lady rang for go out and search for her. It might he that 
assistance. Then she sat down at the table and be should find her, and succeed in persuading 
wrote a note. Here is the note sir ; and here her— — In persuading her to do what f he asked 
is a ring which I picked off the floor. After himself Was it possible that she could ever live 
; that sir, the lady went into her room, and in a with him as his wife after his conlession that it 
i few iviirmtes sbft came mit drfts.sArl for walkinv was Ms hand that had slaiii George Warrener . 
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name). But in any case, he mtist find her ; that 
•was tlie first thing to do. The next tiling -would be 
to insist upon her listening to the truth— upon her 
listening to his version of the dreadful business. 
At present she was evidently the victim of some 
strange hallucination, He sallied forth from the 
hotel', and went fust of all to the police station, 
where he explained sufficient of his story to induce 
the inspector on duty to place a man at his 
disposal. 

It was not till long past midnight that Harold 
Elvers got back to his hotel. In company with 
the policeman he had visited every likely and 
many unlikely places in a vain search for his 
missing wife. The railway station, the steam- 
boats, the hotels, and the lodging-houses had all 
been visited ; and every constable and detective in 
Dover had been put on the qiii vive by the promise 
of a liberal reward in case their inquiries should 
be crowned with success, Tlien utterly worn out, 
Harold flung himself on his bed without undress- 
ing and slept till broad daylight. 

lie lingered in Dover till noon ; hut when the 
morning had passed without bringing him any 
tidings of his wife, he determined to go hack to 
London without further delay. As soon as he 
leached Victoria Station, he drove straight to the 
house of Emilia’s aunt. But that worthy lady’s 
astonishment at seeing him was too genuine to 
admit of his doubting her word when she averred 
that she had neither seen nor heard anything of 
her niece. 

Evidently there was nothing more to be done 
till the morrow. After a most wretched night, he 
started next morning for the farm to which Daisy 
had been sent only a week ago. Emilia •would 
naturally flee to her child ■first of all. Here, if 
anywhere, he should find his wife. But he was 
mistaken. As yet, Emilia had not been seen there, 
and he went back to town more miserable than 
before. Then he asked himself what more it was 
possible that he could do. He could only answer : 
‘Ifotliiiig.’ All that he could do was to go hack 
to his cheerless bachelor chambers in Bruton 
Street and there await the course of events. 

A week, a mouth, six months passed away 
without bringing to Harold Eivers any definite 
tidings of his wife. For three mouths "he adver- 
tised daily in the second column of the Times ; 
but without the slightest response. For a month 
he went once a week to the farm. On the occasion 
of his fourth visit he found that Daisy was no 
longer there. Her mother had come suddenly 
one afternoon and had claimed her. Then the 
two had gone away, leaving behind them no clue 
by means of which they could he traced. 

Before this, Harold had written a long letter 
to his wife, sending it under cover to her aunt. 
Six weeks later his letter, with the seal unbroken, 
, came hack by post in an envelope directed to him 
in liis wife’s handwriting. The envelope bore a 
London postmark ; and he at once went to Mrs 
Backhouse with the view of persuading her to 
supply him with her niece’s address. But the 
sturdy old lady was not to be cajoled. She averred 
that her niece had only communicated with her 
•within the last fortnight, and that she had given 
a' solemn promise not to reveal her address to any 
one. _ AH Harold could get out of her was that 
Emilia and Daisy were quite well, and that they 
, were li-ving somewhere ‘ down at the sea-side.’ . 


This was sufficiently vague to be highly unsa- 
tisfactory, and Harold began, to despair of ever 
seeing his wife again. Tiino_ had evidently in 
nowise softened her detormination not to sec him 
or communicate with him in any way. If she 
would neither see him nor read what^ he wrote 
to her, how w'ould it he ]')ossibIe for him to dis- 
abuse her inincl of that horrible belief in his guilt 
to which she clung so tenaciously 1 .lie had of 
course been obliged long before this to tell his 
sister-in-law' everything. He had persuaded her 
to write to Emilia ; but Emilia know Mrs Bivers’s 
xvriting even better than she knew Harold’s, and 
her letter also came back unopened. More than 
once Harold was minded to give up his imrsuit 
in despair, and go and live abroad. But by so 
doing he knew that he should break the last 
frail link that hound him to his wife, and if that 
were once snapped, all hope of their meeting 
would be at an end for ever. He still loved her 
so tenderly that he could not bear to think of her 
as altogetlier lost to him, 

‘Somewhere down at the sea-side.’ He could 
not get those 'ivords out of his thoughts. He 
remembered Emilia ttdling him that she had 
been born and had lived lor several years at a 
certain small sea-sido town, and how fond she 
was of being anywhere near the water. It struck 
him one day as being not at all unlikely that 
she might be living at this same little town at 
the present time. 'But for the life of him he 
could not recollect its name, nor even the county 
in which it was situated. In this dilemma, he 
went to his sister-in-law. For once Fortune be- 
friended him. Mrs Eivers had often heard Emilia 
speak of her native town, and she recollected 
its name. It ■v'as situated in Horfolk, and its 
name was Spindyke. 

At four o’clock next afternoon Harold Eivers 
and his portmanteau were deposited on the plat- 
form of the little station, at Spindyke. Harold 
drove at once to the one good hotel of which 
the place could boast; and while Ms dinner 
was being got ready, he lit his cigar and strolled 
out. In 'less than an hour he had seen all over 
the place, and seemed to know it as well as if 
he had lived there for a year. After dinner he 
went out again just as the shades of evening 
were deepening into night. But his walk was un- 
rewarded, and he retraced his steps to his hotel 
in a despondent mood, and rather inclined to write 
himself down a fool for having adventured so far 
on such a wild-goose chase. Next clay was wet 
and stormy, and the Parade was deserted by all 
except a few of the rouglier sex, who wandered 
aimlessly to and fro in mackintoshes and thick 
boots. On the third morning after breakfast, 
Harold set out for a ramble into the conntry. 
On his way back, when about half a mile froni 
the town, he encountered a tiny procession, con- 
sisting of a nursemaid, a donkey-boy, and a 
donkey. On the last T,vas seated a child. Tliat 
child was Daisy. Harold’s Innart seemed to stand 
still when he first set eyes on the cliild, so utterly^ 
unexpected -was such a meeting. After a brief 
pause to recover himself, he stepped across the 
road and touched Daisy on the shoulder. The- 
donkey stopped— any excuse, and often no excuse 
at all, is sufficient to bring a sea-side donkey to 
j a stand — and the child looked up, 

I * Good-morning, Daisy !’ he said with a smile as 
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lie took her hand. ‘ I hope yon have not quite 
forsfotten me V 

The sweet blue ei^es looked puzzled for a 
moment, and then came a smile of recognition. 

‘ I bcmember you now,’ she said, clapping her hands. 
‘You are Mr Wivers. You bought -me a big doll 
that could open and shut its eyes. Oh, such a 
booty ! I don’t think I should have bemembered 
you if YOU hadn’t bought me that doll,’ added the 
candid Daisy. 

‘ And your mamma, Daisy, is she quite well ? ’ 

‘ Y-e-s ; I think mamma is quite well,’ answered 
Daisy hesitatingly. ‘But she can’t always eat, 
wdiieli is a gait pity. Yesterday we had such a 
lovely pudding, but she couldn’t touch a bit of 
it. Wasn’t it a shame ?’ 

‘ A shame indeed,’ answered Harold. ‘ How long 
have you been in Spindyke, Daisy ? ’ 

‘Ohj a long long time! weeks and weeks. 

1 Now is it twew, Mr Wivers, that the donkeys go 
to sleep all thwow the winter ? Nurse says it is ; 
but I don’t believe her.’ 

‘ Mrs Warrener sir, has been living here since 
last February,’ said the nurse, totally disregarding 
Daisy’s statement as to her unveracity, 

* Can you oblige me by giving me her 
address ? ’ 

‘ She is lodging at No. 7 Duke’s Terrace.’ 

Harold registered the address in his memory ; 
and after promising to meet Daisy on the sands 
next morning, he went his way. 

No. 7 Duke’s Terrace. He knocked at the door 
within half an hour of leaving Daisy. He had 
made up his mind to call at once, before the child 
could get home and tell her mother that she had 
seen him. His only chance of obtaining an inter- 
view with Emilia was to take her by surfjrise. ‘ Is 
Mrs Warrener at home 1 ’ he asked of the girl who 
answered his knock. 

‘Mrs Warrener is in the front drawing-room 
sir. What name shall I say 1 ’ 

‘ Never mind my name, I am a relative 
of Mrs Warrener. Shew me her room.’ A 
minute later he stood in the presence of his 
wife. She was writing a letter at the moment 
he walked unannounced into the room. He took 
off his hat and advanced as far as the large table 
on the opposite side of which she was sitting. She 
put her hand quickly to her heart, and stared at 
him for a moment or two with dilated eyes, as 
though she saw before her some messenger from 
the dead. Then she rose slowly to her feet, and 
her face seemed to turn as white and cold and 
hard as marble. 

‘Emilia,’ said Harold, ‘at last we meet again. 
I have sought you and found you. When last you 
parted from me you called me a murderer — a word 
that you would never have applied to me had you 
known the story as I know it — had you known 
the timth ^ 

The room in which they were had folding-doors 
that opened into another room. While Harold was 
speaking to her, Emilia, with her cold relentless 
eyes fixed full upon him, was moving _ slo^yly 
stex) by step round the table in the direction 
of the doors, 

‘ Emilia, you are iny wife, and you miLst hear 
me 1 ’ continued Harold. ‘ Whether you can ever 
learn to care for me again as you once cared 
for me, is more than I can tell ; but the least you 
can do is to allow me to justify myself to you.’ 


He waited as if he expected her to speak ; but no 
sound came from her lips. She still held him 
with her eyes, and she was still drawing nearer 
to the folding-doors. 

‘Listen ! ’ began Harold, and he advanced a step 
or two nearer. But before be could say another 
word she had stepped quietly backward over the 
threshold of the other roonr ; and then without 
once turning her eyes from his, she thrust the 
folding-doors from her, as though it were he 
whom she was thrusting away. Next instant the ’ 
doors softly closed and shut her from his sight. 
Then he .heard a key turned, and a moment or 
two later the key of some more distant door, and 
then all was silent. She had gone without speak- 
ing a single word. 

How long Harold stood there by himself he never 
knew, but he was roused at length by the entrance 
of an elderly lady. ‘ Mrs Warrener sir, desires me 
to say that she cannot sec you again, not even if 
you wait here all day. She wished _ me to say 
further, that it would he useless for you to 
write to her, as your letters would only he 
returned ixnread. The one kindness you can do 
her is never to seek to see her or to communi- 
cate with her in any way again.’ Then the bell 
was rung, and the servant was desired to shew 
Mr Rivers the door. 

When Daisy reached home she had much tp tell 
her mamma about her meeting with Mr Wivers. 

‘ He kissed me once, twice, thwee times,’ said the 
unabashed Daisy. 

‘Where did he kiss you, darling?’ said her 
mother. ‘ Shew me the exact spot.’ Then Daisy 
dimpled her cheek with her fat little finger where 
Harold had kissed it, and then her mother kissed 
the place not three hut thirty times. 


That same, afternoon, after getting back to his 
hotel, Harold" .telegraphed to the chief of a certain 
Private Inquiry Bureau in London. Before noon 
next dav he was waited upon by an individual 
who in iress and general make-up was a curious 
compound of the clerical and sporting professions, 
so that you might have taken him either for an 
athletic curate out for a holiday, or for a New- 
market trainer who had Just i-eturned from a 
funeral. With this person, whose name was 
Chufney, Harold had ten minutes’ private talk, 
after which he paid his hill and went up to town 
by the next train. Ho slept that night in Bruton 
Street and next morning he went to Chestnut 
Bank. 

When Harold wrote that letter to Ins wile 
which was returned to him unopened, he inclosed 
in it a cheque for three hundred pounds, which of 
course was returned with the letter. From the 
day of her marriage till now Emilia had not had 
one penny of his money. But now that he had 
found her living at Spindyke, renting good apart- 
ments, keeping a narseuiaid, and ai>parently in 
no want of monejq the question not unnaturally 
arose in his mind, Whence or by whom were the 
funds needed for all this supplied ? He knew that 
before her marriage Emilia had had no r^ources 
beyond her salary as governess to Mrs Rivers s 
children, out of which, with Daisy to keep at the 
farm it was impossible that she could have saved 
more’ than a very few pounds. How then was the 
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appaient ease of her present circumstances to be 
accounted for 1 The oftener Harold asked him- 
self this question, the more anxious and uneasy he 


became— he hardly knew why. This it was that 
’ the 


■took him to Chestnut Bank the morning after his 
arrival in town. He felt the need of advice ; but 
•the case being such as it was, there was only one 
person whose advice he could ask ; that person 
was his sister-in-law. 

Mrs Eivers’s advice was that she herself should 


;oto Mrs Backhouse, Emilia’s aunt^and_ask _that 


-.ady to communicate to her niece what Mr Rivers 
was anxious and willing to do in the way of 

i fZ, n;.. 


monetary arrangements for his wife. Mm Rivers’s 
idea was that such an offer would in all proba- 
bility elicit some information as to Emilia’s 
present means of living. Nor was she wrong in 
her surmise. On stating her errand to Mrs Back- 
house, that lady at once informed her that Eniilia 
was in no want of means, and that she would most 
decidedly refuse to accept of any assistance what- 
ever from her husband. It appeared that within 
a month or two of her marriage, the death of a 
rich cousin had put her in possession of an income 
of about a hundred and seventy pounds a year. 
This, considering her quiet and frugal mode oJf 
! life, was amply sufBcient for all her wants. This 
j information, while setting Harold’s mind at rest 
I on one point, yet seemed to remove him farther 
j than ever from his wife. She was independent 
of him in every way, and had evidently made 
I up her mind to remain so. What to do next 


he knew not. What indeed was there left for him 


to dp ? 


Meanwhile he was not left by Mr Chufney with- 
out information. That individual wrote to him 


by post that Mrs Warrener, her child, and the 
nurse had all left Spindyke together, and were 
now located at No. 18 Bellevue Crescent, Sand- 
port. Harold was not surprised to find that 
Emilia had left Spindyke. He had quite expected 
that after his visit she would do so. But having 
once found her, he was determined not to lose 
sight of her again. 

In spite of the resolution he had made that he 
would not haunt Emilia any more, but merely 
keep himself informed of her movements, Harold 
found himself down at Sandport one sultry after- 
noon in July. He would not intrude upon her — 
on that point he was quite positive. Only to be 
near her, only to see her now and then from a 
distance, himself irnseen, was all that he now 


rn - 


It was a gloomy overcast evening when Harold 
started out for a walk on the pier. The lamps 
were lighted here and there, and great numbers of 
people were walking or sitting about. Harold 
pulled up the collar of his light overcoat, and 
■slouched the brim of his felt hat over his brows. 
He had taken two or three turns, and was still 
strolling slowly along, when suddenly from close 
behind him came the shrieks of two or three 
women. All within hearing rushed to the spot, 

K old among the number. A child standing on. 

6f the seats and craning over to look at the 
-water, had overbalanced herself and fallen in. 
Where is she ? ’ 

‘There she is.’ 

^ ‘The tide ’s going out, and will carry her with 
it! cried a score of eager tongues. Meanwhile 
Harold’s keen eyes wore scanning the dusky 


waters. Suddenly, some dozen yards or more 
away, and just on the verge of the dim circle of 
light cast by the pier lamps, lie Ihonglit he saw 


a tiny speck rise to the surface .for a moment 

... .1 I.- -TJ. ..1 .....I- .1,... 


and then disappear. It was the worlc of another 
moment to dash hat and coat to the ground, to 
spring on to the wood-work of the pier, and dive 
swift as a gannet into ^ the daric. waters below. 
Fifty hv^alis rang in his ears as he came to the 
surface and shook the water out of lus eyes, and 
then fifty tongues began to shout almo.st as many 
different directions. Without heeding any of them, 
Harold looked quietly about him. For a moment 
or two he saw nothing, and his heart misgave him. 
But suddenly, and no great distance away, a little 
white hand and arm rose to view, and seemed to 
beckon to him in mute entreaty. Half-a-dozen 
strokes carried him to the spot ; but liand and arm 
were no longer to be seen. Another dive, and 
when next he came to the surface he brought the 
child with him. Supporting her with one arm, 
her white face resting on his shoulder, her yellow 
hair streaming behind, he swam back slowly to 
the pier, There had been fifty hurrahs botbre ; 
there were hundreds now. Harold made for the 
stairs where the pleasure-boats landed their pas- 
sengers. Eager hands went forth to grasp him. 
They would have carried him and the child 
bodily up the stairs if he would have permitted 
them. At the top stood a white-faced woman 
with hungry outstretched arms. As Harold reached 
the topmost step his eyes and those of the woman 
met under the lamp-light. Then he knew the 
deed he had done, and blessed God in bis heart. 
With one kiss pressed to the child’s unconscious 
lips, lie laid his burden in the mother’s arras. 
Still calmly regarding him, she took it. Then 
when she felt the child against her heart, her 
eyes glazed, she tottered, and would have fallen, 
had not the by-standers caught ber. Others took 
the child and swathed it in wraps. Harold mean- 
while clove his way through the crowd, and 
was lost in the darkness. 


THE TAMBEYS OF OEYLON. 
Tee Tambeys or wandering dealers in Indian 
wares are a strange race of beings. From the day 
the innocent traveller is first cheated by them 
at Port Said on his passage out, till the day when, 
grown wiser by many a smart lesson, he evades 
all their allurements at the same place on his 
road home again, a European in India or Ceylon 
never entirely loses sight of the Tambeys ; or per- 
liaps I should he speaking more correctly did I 
say the Tambeys never entirely lose sight of him ; 
for they are most vigilant and industrions, and 
having their minds completely taken up with the 
one idea, that of making ‘Master’ Tnry, tliey are 
much better able for the 'struggle than tlie unfor- 
tunate individual they badger, whoso oiforts to get 
rid of or circumvent them are generally too hastily 
conceived to be other than futile. 

I made acquaintance with these wandering 
5e4.1ers first at Colombo a few hours after I> had 
ancted from the steamer, and since then scarcely 
a day has gone past that one or other of tlie fra- 
ternity has not paid my bungalow a visit. I say 
my Jirsi acquaintanceship ; for though one does 
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see something of their ways at Port Said or Suez by two or three coolieSj who bear the boxes and 
on the journey out, it is only- when fairly ashore bundles on their heads, and look humbly to the 
at Galle or Colombo that you behold the Tambey great man for all their orders. One Moorman 
in his true character, who often comes to my bungalow goes by the 

But however troublesome the Tambey may be name of ‘ Sam. Slick ’ in the household, on account 
at times, he is in his own way so useful that we of the soft cunning manner in which he flatters 
could not well do without him, and one cannot unwary buyers into paying the most unheard-of 
be long in eitber India or Ceylon witliout appre- prices for his calicoes and flannels. Sometimes they 
dating his value. He goes all round the country try higher flights than the mere selling of needles 
with his wares, penetrating far into the jungle, and pins, and will inform you in a confidential 
visiting every bungalow near and distant, and undeikone that they have a carriage in hand, for 
I driving a good bargain wherever he can. Were it which their pjrice is three hundred rupees ; but 
not for him, ladies on the cofliee estates, and ‘if Master buy, tbeu I sell him fifty less,’ On 
bachelor planters not yet awake to the absurdity account of the extraordinary friendship, you are 
of attempting In darn their own socks, would be to understand, the Moomian has for you person- 
often badly off for needles and wool, and many ally, he will give up so much in your favour, 
other odds and ends which careful housekeepers though he would not do as much for any other 
are ever in want of. The pedlers so well known of his customers. 

and warmly welcomed in the far-scattered farm- These are all amusing in their own way. But 
houses in Scotland half a century ago, are the my great friend among the Tambeys is a man from 
only class of traders at home with which I could Bombay, who visits me every second week or so. 
compate the Tambeys of India; but the latter are No description I. could give would be half so 
so far before their Scotch brother in fluency of good as just a single glimpse of him, as he enters 
tongue and that valuable quality known as the veranda and seats himself cross-legged on 
‘cheek,’ that even the ‘pawkiest’ pedler in the floor. Ho is a Brahmin, a high caste; and 
Tweedsmuir would have opened his eyes at the the white chalk-mark ou his forehead which 
manner in which they negotiate a bargain. signifies his rank to the world, and his closely 

The Tambeys are as varied in their dress, shaven chin, give an undescribable strange- 
personal appearance, and caste as the wares which ness to the whole of his face. He has very 
they carry, and represent many different nation- black eyes, out of which he shoots keen glances ' 
alities and religions. Sometimes it is a Singalese at his customers all the _ time he is talking to ■ 
man from Galle who comes to your veranda sell- them ; and when he smiles, he shews a set of 
ing tortoise-shell ornaments and trinkets of the white gleaming teeth that few Europeans could 
most paltry material, but always embellished match. His dress consists of a _ pair of wide 
with exquisite carving. He is generally poor or baggy white trousers ; a loose white tunic com- 
pretends to be, and goes on trying to make ing down to his knees, and fastened round his 
you buy long after a Madras or Bombay Tambey waist by a red or black sash with long ends ; 
would have given you up in disgust ; and he a turban of white to correspond, arranged in a 
does a great deal more salaaming and cringing style known to Bombay men only ; and sandals, 
than they would ever condescend to. He is His whole appearance is picturesque in the_ex- 
almost always dressed in a ‘comhoy’ or native tremo ; and I have sometimes thought our friend 
cloth, bright in colour, and fastened round his is not altogether unaware of the fact, from the 
waist. Sometimes these Singalese men, if they grandiose way in which he carries his head, 
are from the low country especially, have very Of all the Tambeys who visit me, this high-- 

pretty specunens of Ceylon work in ebony for caste worthy is the one who tempts me most 

sale ; but that does not happen so often, now that to buy ; for though made of stern enough stuff to 

ebony has become so difficult and expensive to resist all extravagance in flannels or prints, I fall 

procure. The ebony elephants one occasionally a victim at once and in the most humiliating 
sees ,as drawing-room ornaments at home are all manner to the ravishing nicknacks he produces 
made by those men, and in olden times could be from all sorts of queer boxes and packages. His 
got cheaply enough, I believe; but the value wares comprise almost everything beautiful one 
of all such articles has gone up considerably in could think of. Cashmere shawls, silver filigree- 

recent years owing to the rarity of ebony, as I work from Delhi, goblets and cups^ curiously 

have mentioned, and perhaps also to the great wrought in brass and copper from Persia, Chinese 
increase in the number of European buyers in silk, and carved inlaid sandal-wood and ebony 
the country. Occasionally however, you may boxes, lie scattered on the^ floor on every side 
manage to get a good bargain, particularly if of him in spdeudid confusion. It would take 
the iiiah offering the goods has come up to far too long to tell of the lovely^ things he has 
Kandy to visit the temple, and is anxious to for sale ; the ivory chessmen, with every pawn 
secure money to buy his present for Buddha, a real soldier, with turban and tunic o^^ved out 
Indeed one can almost always, if be has patience down to the minutest detail,^ and each bishop's 
to haggle long enough, buy cheaper from a mitre and robe followed out in every particular ; 
Singalese Tambey than from any other of his or the wonderful trinkets made of red gold and 
class, for he is apparently more pressingly in want covered over with carved representations of Vishnu 
of funds than most of the others. or some other of the many deities of India. One 

Far above him in dignity and ];)osition is the day among these I discovered several gold crosses 
Moorman Tambey, who marches into your veranda worked in this fashion ; and holding one up, i 
with all the gravity and .solemn grandeur of a asked the Tambey what he called that, 

peacock. He is far too grand a man to carry ‘ Swamy [idol] work, lady, said he, as he 

liis goods himself ;' he Avould not do so, on any calmly turned away to umvrap what seemed 
account ; and accordingly he is\ always followed merely a, bundle of calico rags. 
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I liad oflen seen him bring out beautiful 
things from as strange places before, so I eagerly 
iTOtciied him as he carefully took out from 
the middle of the rags a belt composed of a 
great many silver chains tinited together, and 
Worked over with lovely arabesques and wreaths. 
‘Very pretty thing,’ he remarked, as ho held it up 
in the most advantageous light ; ‘ very pretty 
thing ; lady buy.’ Then changing his tone to one 
of the greatest persuasion, he continued: ‘Lady 
new conic from England ; lady not see hefore, 
now: you buy.’ , 

‘ Hem ! ’ I answ'ercd in a hesitating tone ; ‘ I 
don’t know about that. How much is it ? ’ 

‘ Oh,’ said the persuasive rascal with a twinkle 
in his eye as he saw how longingly I looked at it, 

‘ what price you like, Lady, ii*?/ o«.’ 

‘Yes, try it on,’ said my husliand, who had just 
come in. '"‘It is a pretty thing indeed, and the 
first of that kind I have ever seen. — How much, 
Tambey ? ’ he added, turning to the man, who was 
shrewdly watching our faces as I clasped the belt 
round my waist. 

‘Very cheap, master,’ said he ; ‘only one hun- 
dred rupees’ (about ten pounds in English money). 

‘ What ! ’ I exclaimed in horror, taking it off at 
once, . ^ ■ 

‘Well! what lady give then?’ he coolly in- 
g^uirecl, having known all the time that nobody 
in his or her senses would have taken it at such 
a price. :■ 

‘ Hothing,’ I answered sharply. 

‘ 0 yes,’ interrupted my husband ; ‘ I think yon j 
might take it if he will "ive it for sixty rupees.’ | 

‘ Ho indeed,’ I replied firmly, economy having i 
regained its sway once more in my mind. ‘I , 
don’t want it at any price ; so put it out of sight, 
Tambey ; ’ and I stoutly refused to have anything 
more to do with it, though every time Hooked at it 
shining and sparkling in the Tambey’s hand, I felt 
strongly tempted to break my word. The Tambey 
used all his powers of persuasion for some time 
further ; but finding his words were being wasted, 
he reluctantly rolled it up among the "rags, re- 
marking in a meditative tone as he did so : Lady 
new come from England.’ 

‘ So I have,’ I answered, smiling, ‘ But what has 
that to do with the belt ?’ 

‘ 0 lady, new come, master very much like, I 
come, and master say : “ Lady, buy.” Lady say : 
“No buy. Why buy? Plenty got,” I come 
bungalow one, two, three months more ; then 
lady say : “ Now very plenty w'ant ; must buy,” 
Master say: “No buy — must not buy; plenty 
plenty got.” At which smart comment on married 
life, my husband burst out laughing, and I find- 
ing it impossible to retain my gravity under the 
circumstances, had to join in as heartily. 

In India, money payments are chiefly, for con- 
venience’ sake, made by cheques ; and in many 
mercantile houses doing a large business, coin is 
hardly ever seen from one year’s end to the 
other. Of course it does happen occasionally that 
cheques are dishonoured ; hut there is a great deal 
of ‘noblesse oblige’ among Europeans there, and 
sirch a case is comparatively rare. Still one 
wo^d hardly expect that a class of people like the 
Ta&ibeys would ever he willing or able to put so 
much' •toast in the strangers who deal with them, 
and it is -rather a surprise when you discover that 
they are not ohly ready to do 'that, but to go a 


great deal further. Any of thoui will offer you j 
almost unlimited credit ; and they have ol'teu told j 
me by way of inducement to buy, that ,1 may take 
their things and kcei) them for a -week or so, when, 
if I decide not to have tliem, tlmy will take tliem 
hack.again and charge no price. In tliis respect; 
their friendliness and good-nature arc beyond all 
praise, and indirectly at the satiio time shew that 
the character of English, people in India still, as 
in the former days, stands high for honesty 
and straightforwardness. among the native popula- 
tion. 

The first day that I bought from the Bombay 
man, whose views on matrimony are recorded 
above, the things he sold me were for sending 
home to England ; and rather to ray annoyance he 
called almost every two days for several weeks 
after to see if I ilid not want to send another 
‘ parcel home.’ At last one day, to get rid of him 
I told him I was too poor to send presents to my 
friends even/ week. 

‘ O yes,’ 'replied my visitor ; ‘ lady vcrij poor, I 
know.’ A pause followed, during winch he took 
a leisurely survey of my drawing-room from where 
he stood at the door, lo'okiiig well at the pictures 
and other furniture ; after whicli he startled me 
by asking abruptly: ‘How much master pay for 
this bungalow?’ 

‘ Really, Tambey,’ I answered, a good deal taken 
aback by the question, ‘ I don’t think you have 
any business to ask that, and I won’t tell you,’ 

He considered my reply in silence for a few 
miuutcs, and then began again : ‘ Well then, lady, 
Imw much money master got in the bank 

‘ I don’t know,’ I returned promptly ; ‘ and if I 
did, I should not toll you ; ’ and t rose from my 
, seat and moved away, to shew him I thought the 
conversation had gone on long enough, liut my 
friend w’as not to he put down so easily, so he 
stepped forward into the room a little, and whis- 
pering in a confidential undertone, said: ‘Lady 
not know. I know master got plenty hundred 
pounds in the bank. I see master great big 
cheque-book got. Lady say to master : “ I keep 
cheque-book ; then you no lose.” Master say : 

“ All right.” Tiieii l’ come, and lady many things 
buy. Send great big parcel home. She plenty 
money, give cheque ; master no know.’ 

‘And what wouhl master say when he found 
out?’ I ask. 

‘Oh, lady no tell, ilfaster say: “ Where all 
my money gone ? ” Lady say : “ 1 don’t know. I 
not humbugging. Take your old money.” 

‘ No, thank you, Tambey,’ said I, smiling. ‘ I ’m 
much obliged to you ; but I ’m' afraid that plan 
would not answer at all.’ He seemed surprised .1 
did not at once act on such capital advice, and 
regarded me rather mournfully as he made his 
salaam and said : ‘ Good-morning,’ I believe I 
have come down in his good opinion considerably 
since that day. 

You may wonder a little — thinking to yourself 
how you woiild annihilate a tradesmsm who 
should dare to ask questions Hko these about 
your house — ^how I could allow a matx of a 
similar class to take such liberties in mine ; but 
you must bear in mind that in this case, as in 
many others, the Tambey considered himself 
q^uite equal, if not superior to me. He was a 
Brahmin, belonging to the highest caste in India ; 
and I was only an English lady, of no caste at all 
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as far as tlie Tambey knew ; and lie bad no idea 
whatever that iii speaking as he did he was heiug 
either impertinent or intrusive. 

Sluch more might he written about the Tambeys, 
but the space is too small to admit of anything 
further being said. I have not, for instance, made 
any mention of the Madras men, whose stock of 
sewed muslins and other work is as fine in its own 
way as anything the Bombay Tambeys have to 
shew. The Madras traders have dresses for sale 
made of white net or muslin, and beautifully 
(‘inbroidered with wreaths and scrolls ; and con- 
trary to the general ways of Tambeys, they offer 
their goods at extremely reasonable prices. How 
they come to be so moderate in tbeir demands, I 
don’t know ; but I should imagine it is that they 
prefer a rapid sale, even at low prices, to hawking 
their wares about, which, as they are so fragile 
and delicate in texture, would be apt to crush and 
spoil. These Madras Tambeys are very imposing 
in appearance, being tall and majestic in their i 
manner of walking, and speak a dialect which i 
seems different from any other of the many 
tongues one hears in Ceylon ; but their visits to 
this part of the country are so much rarer than 
those of the other Tambeys, that I am unable to 
sjieak with any decree of certainty about them. 

Just as I write these last lines, a Moorman h^s 
jjut his head, with its gay cap on, in at my 
veranda door and asks : ‘ Is anything required 
to-day, Missis 1 ’ 

‘No, thank you, Tambey,’ I reply, wondering 
much what he would think if he knew I am just 
at this very moment finishing this tale about him 
and his brother Tambeys. 


THE FOUNDLING. 

A TALE OP CHRISTMAS EVE. 

IN TItnEE CHArXERS. 

CHAPTER I. — THE CHRISTMAS BOS. 

‘ Mind you return home on the 22d or 23d, Janet. 
Don’t wait to come on Christmas Eve; tliere’ll 
be nothing but crowds and accidents then — there 
never is,’ 

I promised ; and started for a fortnight’s visit 
to friends, the Greys, at Newton, one cold raw 
December morning. I did not much want to go, 
but Amy wished me, and somehow I had got into 
the Avay of doing pretty much as Amy wished. 

We were orphan sisters, Amy and Janet Scott ; 
and Ave lived together on a small income, in a small 
house ill Mudford, a dull miserable little town 
in the Midlands. What a mistake it is for two 
strong healthy Avomen to settle doAvn early in life, 
as Ave did. I say early in life ; for AA'hen Ave first 
Avent to Mudford, two years before this December 
I tell you about, I Avas but twenty, aud Amy 
tAventy-nine, Of course if Ave bad had any common- 
sense, we should have put by our money for a 
rainy day and Avorked for our living Avhile Ave 
'were able ; but that would not have been 'genteel.’ 
If there is one Avord in the English language I 
hate, that is the one, and it was for ever in Amy’s 
mouth. No ; work, real hpnest work, Avould not 
have been a genteel enough AA'ay of life for the 
two daughters of a military officer; so Ave settled 
doAvn to Mudford and genteel idleness. 


I used to think sometimes that I really could 
not endure it, that I must break out into some- 
thing different, and more Avorth calling life than 
this bald arid monotony. ‘ Good gracious ! ’ I have 
said to myself, ‘ suppose I should live to be sixty 
or seventy ! aud as I am perfectly healthy and 
strong, so I may. Just fancy forty years of this !’ 
But then again I Avas overcome by a long fit of 
idleness and indifference, and it seemed to matter 
Amry little Avhere or hoAv life went, so long as it 
went pretty quickly. And Avhat made it so much 
harder for me Avas that Amy Avas utterly un- 
sympathetic. She had plenty to do, she Avould 
say, and had no time to Avaste on fancies ; and 
perhaps she had ; for everything there Avas to do 
in the Avay of business, household affairs, or 
shopping, she did. By virtue of her nine years 
of eldership, she looked on me still as a child, 
and took the entire control of everything, without 
a Avord of consultation with me. At one time 
I tried teaching in the schools and parish- visiting ; 
but I did not very well like the AVork ; and Amy 
shut it np entirely Avhen some vinegary old cat 
or other remonstrated with her on ‘letting that 
child run, after the curate in such a flagrant 
manner.’ 

I enjoyed my visit to Newton very much, and 
Avas sorely tempted to yield to their persuasions 
and stay over Christmas ; but the thought of Amy 
all alone, made me firm in my refusal. But I did 
not do as she told me about going home before 
Christmas Eve, for there were parties I must go 
to both on, the 22d and 23cl ; so it was Christmas 
Eve, and bitterly cold, before I Avas permitted to 
start on my homeward journey. Not very early 
in the day either, for Ave had been late the night 
before, and I had to finish packing after breakfast, 
so it Avas the 12.40 train I travelled by, instead of 
the 9.50 a.m. 

‘ It will be quite dusk before you get to Farway, 
where you haA^e to change,’ said Mary Grey. ‘ I 
do wish you Avere not so obstinate, Jenny. I am 
sure Amy Avould much rather you stayed another 
day or two, than go at this time of day all that 
i way— just this day too, Avhen there is sure to be 
, a crowd.’ 

I I laughed, remembering Amy’s prophecy about 
, crowds aud accidents ; but I Avas not a bit timid, 

I so I said my good-byes Avith a cheerful mind. 

It Avas considerably more than dusk Avhen I 
got to Farway Junction ; and if I had had any 
idea of the crush, the hurry and hubbub I there 
encountered, I don’t fancy I should haA^'e started 
qiiite so hraAmly. The train Avas fifteen minutes 
behind time in reaching Farway, and I had only 
just time to rush across and into a carriage for 
Hilton, the junction for Aludford. The carriage 
Avas empty save for a bundle of Avraps and rugs 
in the farther comer ; aud as no one got in before 
Ave started, I said to myself : ‘ Some one forgot 
their things in the hurry ;’ and before I had time 
to speak to the guard, the train Avas off. In all the 
loneliness and dullness of my life I had never felt 
so utterly lonely as then, rushing along through 
the gathering gloom. But at the moment this 
feeling of solitude Avas fast growing into some- 
thing very like fear— though_ I should have been 
puzzled to say Avhat I Avas afraid of — I Avas horribly 
startled by hearing a faint childish cry, apparently 
proceeding from the bundle of rugs. .lu.st then 
we paused for a second or two at a small station, 
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and the light from the guard's lantern shining in 
shewed me a small pale face amongst the rugs ; 
and at the same moment I caught a pitiful look 
irom the hig blue eyes of what I took to he a 
little child of about a year old, 

'Now,' thought I, ‘here’s a fix for j^oUj Janet j 
Scott, The train does not stop again till we get i 
to Swaflam, and by that time the child will ' 
either have fallen down and broken itself, or else i 
screamed itself into a fit.’ So I moved up 
opposite the bundle and put my hand amongst 
the rugs, till I felt a little cold clenched-up fist, 
which opened at the warm touch and seized my 
finger greedily. Presently the cries ceased alto- 
gether ; and but that I was afraid to move it in 
the darkness, I would have taken the little thing 
ipto my arms. We hud to wait ten minutes at 
Swaffam; and directly the train had stopped I 
opened the door and screamed to the guard. 

* What now ma’am ? ’ said that person sharply. 

‘ Bfere is a hahy left in this carriage,’ I said. 
^What shall I do?’ 

‘Can’t say, I am sure ma’am,’ he snapped. 

‘ Get out and give it to ’ 

What else he would have said I don’t know, for 
some one spoke to him, and he moved away. Then 
the child set up a cry again, and began struggling 
about, so that I could do nothing but pick it up ; 
and before I could get to the door again, in hopes 
of getting another word, with the guard, three 
gentlemen got hastily into the carriage, the door 
was shut, and we were off into the darkness again, 
and there was but one more pause of three minutes 
till we got to Hilton. 

‘ Sharp work to-night,’ said one of the gentle- 
men; ‘train didn’t stay more than two minutes,, 
if as much,’ 

‘We are twenty minutes late as it is,’ said 
another ; ‘ it is as much as we shall do to get 
through.’ 

With all my might I tried to keep the child I 
held from crying ; for though, if I had let myself 
think a moment calmly, I might have known it was 
impossible they should have any idea except that 
we were mother and child, or nurse and child of a 
most everyday pattern ; still, Ifelt in such a doubt- 
ful position that I could not help fearing every 
one must know it. Then the thought of ivhat I 
should do when I got to Hilton ! What would be 
said or thought if I calmly put an infant down 
and left it in the cold, to the tender mercies of 
three men ? Looking at it only in that light, I felt 
it would be out of the question ; and as I felt the 
poor little mortal nestling in my arms, I felt it 
would be quite impos-sibie to do anything but take 
it home and care for it. It lay quite still in my 
arms till the train stopped at Hilton, and did not 
wake even when I rose to go out. 

‘You are leaving your rugs ma’am,’ said one of 
the men, gathering them all up and handing them 
to a porter who stood near, 

‘ They are not mine,’ I said ; ‘ neither is the 
child. I am going to take it to the station-master.’ 
As I moved away, I overheard a laughing speech 
from one of them, plainly shewing they did not 
believe any such unlikely tale. 

The porter had heard what I said ; and as I 
knew him very well, I explained matters to him, 
and asked what I had better do. 

‘ Blest ^if 1 know miss,’ was his not very satis- 
factory answer. ‘ Mr Brand ’s gone home, and 




there ’s only the clerk lei't — a lad as isn’t likely to 
help you.’ 

‘ Can I telegraph up and down the line to say 
that the child is safe, if any one inquires for 
it ? ’ ■ ■■ 

‘ Not from here, you can’t miss ; for the clerk 
always goes home directly this train’s in. He 
may be late to-night tliough. I’ll step in and 
see.’ ' , . . . 

‘He’s gone, sure enough,’ lie said when ho 
came hack. ‘ And if you mean to go on to Mud- 
ford to-night, you must come at once.’ 

‘If I take the child with me now,’ I said, ‘ may 
I depend on you to make all inquiries when the 
trains ‘pass, and tell Mr Brand about it, so that he 
may do what he can ? ’ 

‘To be sure I will ma’am. It’s a rum start as 
ever I knowed on,’ he muttered as he helped me 
into a carriage. 

It tvas a ‘ rum start ; ’ and such no doubt Amy 
thought it when I entered our little sitting-room 
with the child, now broad awake. 

‘ Good gracious Janet ! whose child is that ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ I said ludplessly, sitting down 
by the fire, towards which the child stretched its 
hands, cooing and smiling as it did so. 

‘You don’t know what ?’ she cried. 

‘ Whose child this is,’ I said. And then I told 
her all about it, ‘And of course I could not 
leave it there to perish of cold,’ I said. 

‘ Perish of fiddlesticks ! ’ said my sister impa- 
tiently. ‘ Of course if you had left it alone some 
one would have given it to the proper authorities. 
But .you are so childish ; you never seem to 
know what to do. And if you had come home 
yesterday, as I told you, all this would not have 
happened.’ 

‘Well, well,’ I said; ‘it is no good scolding 
any more. I have no doubt the child will soon 
be claimed ; and I know you would have done 
just the same in similar circumstances.’ 

So a truce was proclaimed, and we agreed to 
advertise and make all inquiries we could, and 
wait the issue of events. Which we did ; but no 
issue came ; and though wo continued to advertise 
for weeks and also to make all diligent inquiries 
up and down the line, yet very soon I for one 
came to look for any answer with dread instead of 
hope ; and after a while, even Amy ceased to 
speak of the extra trouble and expense our little 
Christmas-box caused. 

I quite forgot to say that neither on the child’s 
clothes nor amongst the rugs could we find the 
least clue to her belongings, 

, cnAPmm ii .— -a valentine. 

Five years had passed since that Christmas Eve 
on which I had found little Lucy, for so we bad 
the child named. Very little change had come to 
ns, except that from the time that child came 
home, life had seemed to mo quite a difibront 
aflair, I had something to do now, someth ing to 
take up my time ; somebody to love, and some- 
body to dearly love me. 

She. was a pretty little child, as brisk and merry 
as a cricket. She was not a bit shy even at first, 
and as she got to run about and talk, oh, how 
she chattered ! She made friends with everybody, 
and everybody I am sure made friends with her, 
and not a few with us, for her sake. 
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^'IIow that child loves yon, Janet!’ said oixs 
vicar’s wife when she was calling on ns one 
day ; and Lucy, coming in from a walk, began 
to call ‘Aunt Jenny'!’ directly she was in the 
house, : 

‘Yes, thank God ! I think she does,’ I answered. 

‘ It would be hard parting, if her owners were to 
turn up now — eh ? ’ 

I did not answer, but I felt myself turn pale at 
the possibility of such a misfortune. 

Well, it was a little more than five years since 
Lucy came, and the 14th of February — a dismal 
rainy morning, when Lucy came dancing into 
breakfast with something hid slily under her 
pinafore. 

‘ What have you got there Lucy ? ’ asked Amy, 
seeing the little face'so full of mischief. 

‘ One valentine for Aunt Jenny,’ the little rogue 
answered demurely. 

‘ Nonsense ! ’ said Amy sharply. ‘ Who told you 
such trash as that ? ’ 

‘No-one-body. Mary had one valentine — oh, 
so pretty ! I hope yours is pretty, Aunt Jenny 
giving me a letter, and a sweet kiss with her little 
pouting mouth at the same time. 

Pretty ! I opened my letter and sat staring at 
it, feeling as if my life had suddenly come to an 
end. 

‘ What is the matter ? ’ said Amy ; and for 
answer I passed her the letter and a slip of news- 
paper that was inclosed in it. She read both, hnt 
did not speak. Our little pet looked from one to 
the other ; and then two soft arms stole round my 
neck, and a tearful voice whispered : ‘ Was Lucy 
naughty to bring tbe valentine 1 ’ 

I took her in my arms, and how'ing my face on 
her soft curly head, cried as I had not cried since 
my mother died — more than twelve years ago. 

‘Don’t be foolish Janet ! ’ said Amy ; ‘perhaps 
it won’t come to anything after all ; ’ and she again 
took up the precious valentine. 

This was what it "was : ‘ The Editor of the 
Swaffam Menimj has sent the inclosed slip to Miss 
J. Scott, thinking — as it has now appeared so 
many da3’3 in the Times — that it may have escaped 
her notice.’ 

And what do you think was the slip inclosed ? 
An advertisement to the following effect : ‘ If the 
young lady who found a deserted child in a first- 
class carriage on the Swaffam and lid over line on 
Christmas "Eve 187-, will send her address to 
Messrs Tucker and Eowe, Lincoln’s Inn, she will 
oblige the father of the little girl.’ 

The editor of the S'wajfayn Mercury had taken 
great interest in the affair all along, for he was a 
Mudfordian by birth, and had several friends in 
the town. We did not take the Times, hut some 
in Mud ford did, and it was odd that no one had 
noticed it before, for now plenty did, and on that 
14th. of February I had no less than five copies of 
the advortiseiueiit, and three copies of the Times 
with a black line drawn round the hideous w’ords. 
The number of friends who called to talk it over 
was almost unbearable, and the quantity of advice 
they tendered was utterly intolerable. 

I felt grateful to Amy for taking so much on 
herself, and letting me be comparatively at peace 
with Lucy, who ' feeling something was wrong, 
would hardly leave me a moment. 

‘ And now Janet, what shall you do?’ Amy asked 
when post-time was getting near. 


‘ I don’t know,’ I answered wearily. ‘ What do 
you think ? ’ 

‘I think if I were you I would Just write our j 
address and send it with a copy of the advertise- ! 
ment, without any word at all.’ 

This ! did; and then not another word was said : 
about it till the next day, when Amy said ; ‘ It is 
just possible that some one may come to-day 
Janet ; will you see them, or shall I ?’ 

‘ Oh, yon, please, if yon don’t mind,’ I answered, 
for I felt that I should only make an exhibition of 
myself if I undertook the task. 

I bad reckoned out each of the hours at which 
a Londoner would be able to reach Mudford ; and 
as first one, then two, and three of them passed 
without an arrival, I began to hope for at least one 
more night’s respite. But it was not to be ; for 
just as we bad said to each other, ‘ Now it is too 
late for to-day ; the last down-train has been in 
some time,’ a sharp ring came at the door bell, and 
a minute after Mary brought in a card and the 
announcement of ‘A gentleman in the dining- 
room.’ 

‘John Home,’ Amy read aloud from the card. 
Not an aristocratic name at anyrate,’ she said as 
she went out of the room, hut somehow it struck 
pleasantly on my ear. 

‘Who is John Plome ?’ asked my little pet, and 
I answered that I did not know. ‘Is it John 
Home that sent the bad valentine that has made 
you sorry ever since?’ she went on. ‘If it is, 
why did Aunt Amy go down to see him ? You 
ought to send for a policeman if he is a bad 
man.’ 

I told her to hush, for I could not bear to hear 
her speak so of one who might be her father. 

Very soon Amy came back — came back actually 
smiling ! 

‘ Is the bad man gone ? ’ cried Lucy before I 
could speak. 

‘ No ; be is not gone. And I don’t think he is a 
very bad man. He w'ants to see Aunt Janet and 
you,’ 

‘ I sliall not go to him,’ she answered. ‘ I shall 
not go to any one who would make my own 
darling Aunt jenny cry.’ 

‘ What did he say ? ’ I asked. ‘Do you think he 
is — has made a mistake ? ’ 

‘ No, dear Janet,’ she said kindly ; ‘ I am afraid 
there is no mistake. Fie thought there was at 
first,’ she continued, smiling again, ‘ When I went 
into the room and announced myself as Miss Scott, 
he said : “ I am afraid then there is some mistake, 
for you cannot be the lady I expected to see,” I 
thought then that there must he some mistake ; 
and j asked him if he had not come about the 
advertisement, “ Yes,” he said ; “ but the lady he 

expected to see was” And he proceeded to give 

an exact description of you and yemr dress as it was 
when you found Lucy. But he will explain it all 
to you. Don’t keep him waiting any longer.’ 

‘ Do you think he would know me if I changed 
my dress 1 ’ I said ; for it had suddenly struck me 
that I had on a violet merino that eventful 
Christmas Eve, and my dress now was of almost 
exactly the same hue and texture. 

‘No, no!’ said Am y. ‘I think he would know 
\mu very well in any dress.’ 

So I went, taking the reluctant Lucy with me, 
she protesting with much vehemence that she was 
only going— to take care of Aunt Jenny. 
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I have only a voxy indistinct ideai, of a tall, large, 
bearded man coming np to me and clasping both 
my unwilling hands in his, while he said : ‘ Now 
I am safe at last. You have not altered one bit 
in all these five years. And is this my little girl 

—-^rny little Isabel ? ’ 

‘No; I am not!’ answered my young lady 
promptly. ' I am Aunt Jenny’s little girl, and I 
am Lucy.’ ■ 

He laughed at her~a low mellow-toned laugh, 
very good to hear. He led me to the little sofa, and 
made me; sit down. Somehow it never occurred 
to me to resist or to speak up in denial of having 
been, done, or sriffered anything at all out of the 
common five years ago. Lucy was far more self- 
possessed, for when he sat down in a chair near 
and tried to draw her towards him, she resisted 
(piietly but decidedly, and placed herself on a low 
stool on the other side of the fire-place. 

‘ Now, I will tell you all about it,’ ho said; and 
I suppose he did, for he talked a long time ; and 
I sat still, sometimes trying to listen and compre- 
hend, but failing mostly ; for the one thought 
that blotted out all other ideas and comprehension 
was, ‘Now I shall lo.se Lucy and I know that 
meant losing all the best part of life. However I 
did get some notion of the tale be was telling ; and 
from many after-tellings I learned the following 
facts. , ■ 

John Home, the only child of wealthy parents, 
had mortally offended them by marrying a pretty 
penniless girl of soinew'hat low origin. He said he 
was very happy till his little girl was horn, then 
the young wife’s health failed — failed gradually 
hut surely, till she died when iier child was ten 
months old. She had no relative.^ to whom ho 
could appeal to take care of his child, and he had 
only his parents, who would answer none of his 
letters or help him in any way. So for a time he 
lived on in London, and the child, being healthy 
and well-to-do, seemed to prosper pretty well 
under the care of a nurse. Then, just before the 
time I found Lucy, he had been offered a very 
advantageous appointment in India ; and on that 
Christmas Eve he and the baby’s nxirse were 
taking her down to his father’s place, to try 
whether lie could induce them to take charge of 
her while he was away. He always says lie never 
knew what induced him to get into the next ' 
carriage when he saw me enter the one he had 
just for a moment vacated, at Farway Junction ; 
but he did so ; and it was not till after be had 
looked in at Swafl'am and seen me with the child 
in my arms, that the idea occurred to him to 
leave it to me altogether and tram back without 
going home. So he and the mystiffed nurse, 
though ignorant of my destination, actually 
returned from Swaffam to London. When asked 
how he could do so without knowing at all who 
or what I was, he always said : ‘ I was perfectly 
sure you would take cure of the child; I never 
felt an hour’s uneasiness about it.’ 

It was hard work to make Lucy nuderstand 
the state of the case. ‘If he was" a papa like 
Bertie Long’s papa, where had he been aU the 
time, and rvhere was the mamma belonging to 
himf 

‘Mamma was dead long ago.’ 

. ‘Oh, very well ; then ^e would stay with 
Aunt Jenny till there was another mamma found ; 
’cause of course if there was a. papa, there m.ust 
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he a mamma; else who’s to biry new clothes or 
new shoes?’ 

Mr Home only laughed at her odd fancies, and 
told her she could stay with Aunt Jenny till 
he had bought his new house, and got it all 
ready, ‘Then she must come liome.’ '.But she 
shook her head sagely, and answered, that it must 
all depend on rvhat sort of a now mamma he 
found. 

Old Jilr and Mrs Home were both dead, and 
this ]\[r Home -was a very ric.h man ; for besides 
what his father had left, he had made much money 
in India. He had sold his old home, he said, 
and was now looking out for a nice place to settle 
down in. 

He did not stay long in Mudford at a time, 
hut vvas very often there. It was quaint to see 
the kind of feeling which soon came to he between 
liinr and his little girl. lie always treated her 
with the utmost deference, very seldom offering 
caresses, and never presents; while she got to 
look out for his coming very anxiously, but 
whether with like or dislike,' it -was hard to 
tell, she was to him so totally different from what 
she w'as to everybody else. Sometimes I could 
see the pained expression of his eyes as he saw 
her leave off from overwhelming nio with the 
mo.st demonstrative affection ; or rise flushed and 
tumbled from a romping game with our big dog 
or her cliief friend Bertie Long, and advance to 
shake hands with him with all the demure dignity 
of a princess, 

I know it hurt him ; but he never made , any 
remark except once, when, seeing, I suppose, that 
I noticed his vexation, he said; ‘It is no more 
than I deserve, but no more than I shall over- 
come.’ 

He would tell her all about how he had suc- 
ceeded in linding a house, ‘ a beautiful house near 
the river Thames, with great garden.s, and a big 
boat to go on the water in.’ ' To all of whiclx 
she would listen gravely, and scarcely ever failed 
to ask : ‘ And the mamma, have you found her ? 
’cause you know I caimot go to the big house ’less 
there is one, nor ’less she is a nice one too.’ 


OSTEICH-FAEMING IN SOUTH A-FEIOA. 
OoNsiDEEABLE attention has of late (in England) 
been drawn to the comparatively new industry at 
the Cape, of farming domesticated ostriches. It 
is said to be a lucrative occupation, easily learnt, 
requiring no large capital to begin witli, and though 
calling for close and patient attention, not labo- 
rious. It has for these reasons naturally attracted 
the notice of some of the many j'oiing men in this 
country who are on the look-out for some calling 
which may offer some prospects of success, and 
give scope for energy and enterprise. Though it 
is not the first time that this interesting subject 
has been noticed in these pages, a few further 
remarks by one who has had .some experiemcie in 
the matter, and who has recently arrived from 
South Africa, will prohab'J,y ]iot be unacceptable. 

Up till a'bout twenty years ago, it does not 
appear to have occurred to any one to make any 
attempt at domesticating the ostrich. "Wiltl ones 
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were to be nret witli by the traveller, dotted about 
ill little groups in all the less freq^uented inland 
plains both within and beyond the boimdaries 
of the colony. These were, notwithstanding the 
laws forbidding it under a heavy penalty, ruth- 
lessly shot for the sake of their feathers, and their 
nests robbed of the eggs for the purpose of being 
eaten. Thus hunted and persecuted, it is not 
to be wondered at that, ostriches were greatly 
reduced in number, and would have ere long been 
entirely extirpated. 

About this time it occurred to Mr Kinnear, a 
gentleman then resident at Beaufort- West in 
the colony, that it might be possible to domesti- 
cate the young of the wild birds, and that thus 
another valuable industry might be added to 
the colony’s at that time somewhat limited re- 
sources. Beauforfc-West being in the very heart 
of the country where the wild birds abounded, 
he was not long in obtaining from a farmer a few 
young birds which had been run down when 
only a day or two old. These were carefully 
tended and fed by him. When a few months old, 
they were allowed to run on the lucerne fields 
about the homestead. They throve, and fully 
answered his most sanguine expectations. When 
eighteen months old, and every eight or ten 
months after, they yielded their beautiful crop 
of rich plumes. When three or four years old, 
they began to breed, laying on an average fifteen 
or sixteen eggs, and bringing out about twelve 
or fourteen young. Mr Kinnear thus demon- 
stated beyond a doubt the practicability of his 
proposal ; and yet, strange to say, the public were 
so slow at realising the great advantages to be 
derived from following the enterprise upon a 
comprehensive scale, that years passed by without 
any one following up the example set. So little 
notice indeed did the matter attract, that as late 
as 1865 there were only eighty domesticated 
ostriches in the whole colony. 

From that time, more attention was directed to 
the subject, the frequent recurrence of drought 
having shewn the colonists the uncertainty of the 
profits to be derived from sheep-farming — ^up to 
that time the chief industry of the colony— and the 
desirability of adding one more string to their bow, 
a demand arose for young birds, which suddenly 
increased in value from a few shillings each to 
ten and even fifteen pounds ; so that by the year 
1875, according to the census returns of that 
year, the domesticated birds had increased to 
twenty-eight thousand, and will no doubt by this 
time have reached fifty thousand at least. The 
feathers from these, together with some from 
wild ones beyond the boundary of the colony, 
realised last year, according to the colonial cus- 
tom.s returiivS, but little short of half a million 
sterling, with apparently every prospect of an 
almost unlimited demand in the future. 

In the commencement, the young of the wild 
birds were taken from tbe nest directly they were 
liatchcd, the parent birds having been carefully 
watched from a distance till incubation Avas com- 
pleted ; Avhen as fast iis the chicks emerged from the 
eggs, they were removed to tKe farmer’s homestead, 
kept warm generally in a blanket-lined box, and 
fed with suitable food cut up very fine. The 
first stock was obtained in this way ; and in the 
remoter portions of the colony, where on the vast 
karroo plains the wild birds still rove and breed, 




the same plan is adopted ; though by this time 
there are some thousands of breeding-birds in a 
domesticated state, yielding most profitable returns 
to their owners. The value of a pair of good 
breeding-birds ranges now from one to three 
hundred pounds, and even more, a.s much as five 
hundred pounds having been more than once given 
for pairs of good and regular breeding birds. 

Ostrich-farmers may be divided into two classes 
— finst, those Avho buy the young birds from the 
breeders, when from four to twelve months old, 
keep them for the sake of their feathers, and sell 
them as breeding-birds when they have paired off 
and are of a proper age, say three or four years, 
for ‘breeders j’ and secondly, those who give their 
attention to breeding birds only, selling the young 
as they are hatched or Avhen they are a few 
months, old. 

At from four to six months old the young birds 
are Avorth at present about fifteen pounds; at 
twelve months their chicken feathers are clipped. 
These are poor shabby things, the yield of each 
bird being Avorth not more than about thirty 
shillings. In about eight months however, the first 
crop of good feathers is clipped, yielding according 
to the quality and sex of the bird from five to 
tAvelve pounds sterling ; and this is repeated every 
eight months with like result, till the bird takes 
to breeding, after Avhich it is not desirable to 
deprive them of their feathers, as they require 
them, to cover the eggs on the nest, and to regu- 
late the heat during the process of incubation. 
The feathers if taken at such a time are of less 
value than others, OAving to their generally being 
shredded, dirty, and worn. 

It is by no means certain that the result Avill be 
satisfactory if an adult male and female bird are 
told off for breeding purposes without consulting 
their inclinations; they have their preferences, 
their likes and dislikes; and unless they are 
mutually acceptable to one another, it is of no 
avail to urge them to he a Avedded pair. There 
I are instances -where for months, and even years, 
they have been shut up to their own society alone 
. and yet have not made friends. Paired ostriches 
are generally placed in an inclosure, the larger the 
better, by themselves ; Avhere, in addition to the 
food growing there, they are, if necessary, supplied 
: with additional food, such as mangel- Avurz el, 
lucerne, &c., or with some animal food and a good 
I supply of bones, without which tAVO last they 
i do not thrive. 

I During the laying season the male is very 
savage, and will fearlessly attack any man or other 
animal coming Avithin reach. One kick from his 
muscular leg has been known to kill a man. TJie 
hen lays an egg every other day, until there 
are from fi.ftecn to eighteen in the nest, Avhich is 
simply a shallo-w holloAV scratched out of the 
ground, a sandy , place being tisually fixed upon 
for this piirpose. Incubation takes six weeks, the 
male taking his turn to sit during the night, and 
the female during the day. 

Wonderful intelligence is shewn by the birds 
in adjusting the amount of Avarmth necessary for 
‘ the incubation of the eggs. During the night, 
early morning, and in the evening the body is 
rested fully on the hulk of tlie eggs, the outer 
ones being protected by the wing-feathers being 
spread over them. As the heat of the day 
increases, the body is at first slightly lifted, 
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atid then more and more so, tlje Mrd resting 
over the eggs on its haunches. At noon, if 
the heat is very great, the bird leaves the 
nest, and feeds close by till the heat moderates, 
■when she resumes her taslc, the male bird reliev- 
ing his mate at dark. From twelve to fifteen 
chicks are generally hatched. A few years ago, 
artificial incubators were used, the eggs being 
removed from the nest as soon as laid. But it 
has been found better to allow the birds to hatch 
their own eggs. If properly fed on the nest as 
well as after the hatching, the ostrich will begin 
to lay again generally in three weeks or a montjr, 
and thus brino out three and even four broods in 
a year. If the incubator is used, there will be 
frequent failure from improper application of 
heat ; and it is said that the young thus brought 
out are not so robust as those hatched naturally. 
The parent birds turn all the eggs in the nest very 
carefully once a day. The young birds are very 
delicate, recpuring constant attention. for_ some 
months, especially as they are very susceptible to 
cold and wet, and. are subject to intestinal worm.s. 
A decoction of the root of the pomegranate is 
found to bo the best cure for these pests. 

There is a great difference in tlie feather-pro- 
ducing quality of ostriches ; some yielding only 


three pounds’ worth at a clipping, while others 
pounds' 
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yield as much as fifteen pounds’ worth. A good 
deal no doubt depends on the condition of the 
birds while the feathers are growing. The prac- 
tice, at first followed, of pulling or drawing the 
feathers has been abandoned. In order to get the 
feathers when they were in their most perfect state, 
they had to be drawn before they were quite ripe, 
which not only caused great pain to the bird 
and excessive bleeding, but seriously injured the 
feather-producing properties of the wings, which 
after that yielded only distorted and comparatively 
valueless quills. 

Though ostriches can be kept in every part 
of Cape Colony, except perhaps in the higher 
cold mountainous table-lauds, they undoubtedly 
thrive best in the extensive karroo plains which 
are the 'natural habitat of the birds. It may be 
taken as a rale that where the merino sheep 
thrive there the ostrich will also do well Both 
animals prefer a drjq Avarin, well-drained karroo 
country to that near the coast, where the cold 
winds and soaking rains in winter in particular 
are very detrimental to them. The same may be 
said of the high cold plateaus, ■which in common 
with the cool, lands, are devoid of the saline 
plants, such as the Mesemhryanthemnm and Sal 
Sala Salsa, which containing as they do a large 
proportion of soda, potash, &c. in a highly suc- 
c^ulent form, are so necessary to the health of both 
birds and sheep, hut particularly of the ostrich. 
In the karroo plains too are found growing a 

S eat variety of nutritive plants of different 
nds, many of them highly aromatic, and ex- 
cellent tonics ; whereas in the grass lands there 
is no choice or variety of food. The wider the 
range which can be allowed for the birds, the 
better they are found to thrive. Instinct teaches 
them to select the kind of food best adapted to 
th^^ hr the various seasons, and under the many 
changes of circumstanoes to which they are sub- 
jected.. 

Ostrich chicks which have been bred near the 
coast and kept there till they attain maturity are 


not so well developed or so hardy as those bred 
and reared in their natural home. However, /u/Z- 
gr(mn hirds do fairly well in a grass country in 
well-selected, iiroperly sheltered localities, pi'o- 
vided they are supplied with the proper amount 
of nourislnncnt of a suitable kiml and have plenty 
of broken bone.s given them. 

It is surprising how very tame the domeiaticatod 
birds become, except when breeding. They will 
allow you to approach, them quite closely without 
being alarmed, Tliey will take .food from your 
Land and peck at the buttons of your coat. They 
will swallow food in pieces as large as oranges. 
The gullet passes spirally round their long necks, 
down which the pieces of food can he easily 
traced. The wild aloe and cactus leaves when cut 
up are very acceptable to them, and serve valuable 
medicinal purposes as well. In -feeding they do 
not masticate, but strip the leaves and tender 
shoots off their favourite plants, and in like 
manner gather the grass seeds. 

Tlie beautiful white plumes so highly prized by 
the ladies all over the world grow on the ends of 
the w'ings of the male birds. A good bird in his 
prime will yield from twenty to forty of these, 
besides a few black feathers also from tlie wing.s. 
The tail feathers are not nearly so valuable or so 
beautiful. The hen also yields liue plumes from 
her wing-tips, but they are generally spotted and 
flecked with gray, and are called ‘feminines.’ 
Those which in the male bird are black, are 
gray with her. . 

From 'one hundred and twenty to one hundred 
and thirty good, long feathers go to a pound ; they 
are always sold by- weight, and are all sent to the 
English market, packed carefully in cases with a 
plentiful .supply of pepper or tobacco strewn 
amongst them, to keep the moths away. Each 
case is carefully sewn up in , bagging with nume- 
rous seals at the seams, to guard against their 
being tampered with. The sorting of the feathers 
after clipping is a work requiring, considerable 
care, in order that they may be sold to the best 
advantage. 

There is no difliculty in disposing of any 
quantity of feathers that may be produced. There 
are dealers all over the colony ready to purchase 
at all times ; and in all the large towns in the 
colony regular market-days are established for 
the public sale of them. Shipped to this country 
just as they are taken from the birds, witl'iout 
any dressing, they are on their arrival in Great 
Britain, dressed, trimmed, and dyed to suit the 
taste of the day. 

Notwithstanding, however, the large profits to 
he made from ostrich-farming, there i.s a cer- 
tain. amount of risk to the colonist in neglecting 
other industries .for thi,3 nr ore lucrative one, 
seeing how dependent the feather is for its, value 
upon fashion. A large extent of conpfelid. Iras 
been turned into ostrich-camm amLsEhe choicest 
parts of the sheep-walks are’ffliliBiy inclosed and 
used for the same purpose. 

Still there is ample room in the Cape Colony 
for young men of the right sort, and every pro.spect 
of their doing well. One piece of advice however, 
we would venture to give to any incliired to try 
the.ir fortunes out there ; it is tlris : If you have 
capital, don’t invest it till you have the experi- 
ence of a year or so. One from the old country 
has much to unlearn before he will willingly 
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profit by the experience of the older colonists — 
he thinks he knows better ; and goes on fre- 
quently in his errors ; and only begins to do 
well wdien he has paid dearly with the loss of 
what capital he had, for the practical experience 
necessary to enable him to succeed in his 
undertaking. 

EAILWAY JOTTHSTGS. 

Tn-B Christmas week of last year found us travel- 
ling on a railway in the west country. Though 
cold, the day was clear and sunny. j 

The last bell rings—a moment’s pause; the 
train begins to move. We are off, and soon 
get up speed. Hfere are a few rough jottings 
from our note-book. 

Opposite, in the same compartment of the 
carriage, sits a young man. An elderly lady 
wrapt rip in furs is ever casting anxious looks 
upon him. Ilis features are sharp and pale, his 
quick restless glance contrasting with his general 
air of languor and exhaustion, while there is also 
a something too bright in his dark lustrous eyes, 
w-hich makes one afraid. The lady is evidently 
his mother, and a whole melancholy history 
unfolds itself. 

, A spectacled German, with thick moustache and 
beard, reads the Allgemeine Zeitwng. He appears 
to be' greatly interested in his papei’, for there is 
a' smile on his countenance ; every little while he 
brightens up, and a ‘ Ya, ya, ya ! ’ escapes his lips. 

Here, one remarks passing objects, while glanc- 
ing from the journal in his hand ; there another 
appears listless, and to care very little for any- 
thing ; 'while a passenger in the corner, comfortably 
wrapt up in a plaid, is fast asleep. 

The train has stopped. A guard bawls out the 
name of the station, hut it is not every one who 
can understand him. The man seated in the 
corner, after a series of nods, each lower and 
more sudden than that which preceded it, opens 
his sleepy eyes, starts np, and instinctively clutch- 
ing about him, lays hold of carpet-bag, umbrella, 
and hat-box, and breathlessly inquires: ‘What sta- 
tion?’ On hearing it named, and finding that 
lus fears of having overshot the station are ground- 
less, he calms down, says ‘ All right ! ’ and, subsid- 
ing into his former state of quiescence, already is 
fast asleep. 

Again the train moves on — slow, quick, quicker. 
W e speed along, away and away, leaving behind 
the densely peopled town with its smoke and 
busy pent-up thousands, many of whom toil long 
weary hours for scanty bread. On yonder emi- 
■ nence .stands a farm-house, surrounded by leafless 
trees ; a Eobin-redbreast is perched on the wicket- 
gate ; its little beak moves, but its song is unheard. 
Tlie ploughman, with his sleek team drawing the 
rich brown loamy furrows, does not even look at 
the passing train, for he is accustomed to it. The 
whistling ploiighboy, however, turns round, and 
.his long gaze follows us. Then a noble mansion 
rises. Wealth does not always yield peace. Alone, 
does it ever ? Yet let us respect the guinea-stamp 
when impressed on worthy gold. Now we pass a 
lowly dwelling, one of a row in the outskirts of a 
town. It is close on the line, and as the train is 
slowing, we casually obtain a glimpse of the 
interior. A poor mother is blowing the embers 


of; a scanty fire ; but its feeble flicker only ex- 
hibits a scene of wretchedness. She herself is 
iE-clad ; a sickly child is on her knee ; and 
several others, squalid and in tatters, cower 
shivering around her. Already the sad scene is 
left far behind. Wc stop — start again— and now 
we axe speeding rapidly along, aivay and away ! 

How odd that tlie rattling, the jingling, the 
shaking, the motion, the whizzii'ig panting steam, 
and all the confused noises of the train, should 
shape tbemselves into music ! Yet so it is. Now 
we hear Mozart’s Magic Flute; again it is Bee- 
thoven’s SympJionie PatMtiqiie; but how loud, 
wild, impetuous, and fast it is getting! We can 
fancy it to be almost like a dream of the great 
master’s. How could any musicians keep up with 
such time ! It is almost too fast for us, favoured 
listeners, to follow, yet we are fully conscious 
that every note is rendered. The movement slows 
again, now shaping itself in plaintive sweetness 
to an air of Handel’s ; but the time still con- 
tinuing to slacken — note after note unlinks and 
separates itself from its next note; the melody 
becomes disjointed, rests widen, and now, all 
connection snapt, the air can no longer bo dis- 
tinguished. 

On that height is a dark-green pine'wood, with 
here and there a slender white stem shewing like 
a silvery streak against the dark trees. In the 
foreground, a solitary labourer on ‘ the dreary 
flat ’ is digging turf and bringing in the land. 

Strange to be thus yoked to a fire-fleet magic 
steed, and carried along in comfort at such a 
pace. On arches we cross river and stream ; piles 
of masonry or viaducts lead over the vale. Now 
rough walls of rock suddenly rise high on each 
side, and with the loud scream of the steam- 
whistle deafening our ears, we , enter and speed 
through the heart of the mountain. Pendent 
icicles alone catch the distant light. At a large 
opening above, the heavy water-drip has formed 
a thick white incrustation of ice. The tunnel 
gleams in rare bpauty, like a stalactite cavern or 
some dream of enchantment, flickering with jewelled 
splendour, as the engine shoots glimmering 'flames 
through the unearthly darkness on the wystalline 
ice. Last time wo passed through this tunnel, 
there was no frost, but the rocks were moist 
from recent rain, and caught the light, reflecting 
it in a singular manner. On looking out we felt 
that there was motion somewhere ; but backwards 
or forwards, with the reflections or ourselves, could 
not be distinguished as they flitted past, wavering 
like phosphorus on a wall. 

Still careering onwards, the hot panting steed 
thunders along, away and away ! Now we emerge 
from darkness into light ; and what glorious 
scenery bursts at Once on the delighted eye! 
Bright-blue sky, high mountains, a noble river 
gleaming like a mirror, and seen between the 
slender stems of young beech-trees growing 
on the bank. The trees are richly twined and 
garlanded with trailing ivy, and appear fresh and 
fair, even when without their own summer foliage. 
The brow of one mountain is crowned with a 
wreath of snow; another to the north is altogether 
veiled in white ; while the loftiest is netted down 
the sides 'with ribs of ice, shewing like veins of 
calcareous spai in dark ironstone. Around, all 
is lovely ; the air nevertheless is hitter chill. 

We now run along the margin of a broad river, 
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its gentle xi]>ple lapx)ing the railway embankmeiit. 
Past steamers, slow barges with reddish-brown 
sails, tall-mfisted ships, and great rafts of wood 
enliven the scene. 

Ships assemble here from every clime. Those 
going down the river, newly painted, are smart, 
trim, and taught ; while some of tlrose passing np 
have lost their fresh looh, and are quite weather- 
heaton. One is being towed up whoso bulwarks 
have been washed away ; she only carries jury- 
masts, and is sadly battered and disabled. Such 
is life. There on yon sedgy islet, mirrored on 
the tide, sits a heron motionless ; the train whizzes 
past, but the bird moves not; so still, it seems 
like a charmed ibis painted on a mummy-case— r 
the impersonation of Meditation. 

Now we are high above the level of the river. 
A wagon jogs slowly — how slowly— along, on the 
road beneath. It is out of sight. We speed along, 
and it is already miles behind ns. There, on 
the water-brink, stands an ancient castle, where 
the feudal baron in olden days sat with his 
retainers at tlie festive board. Times are without 
doubt changed for the better, notwithstanding the 
crickoo note about ‘tlie good old times.’ The 
working man nowadays is better educated and 
possesses more substantial comforts tlxma the npper 
classes of those days could possibly attain to for 
love or money. Plow ludicrous it is to see that 
dog on the chain snarling, bouncing, harking, 
and getting quite furious at the passing train. 
See what a frantic state of excitement he has 
worked himself into. Yet his barking is unheard ; 
his efforts, so mxxch ‘labour lost.’ Now the line 
crosses over streets, and runs right through an 
old churchyard ; sparrows sit beruifled on the 
cold snowy graves ; a cock stands crowing cheerily 
on a tombstone. Across the river, some half- 
dozen miles distant, and at the foot of sloping ' 
hills, lies a village gleaming in the sunshine, eacli 
house peacefully mirrored on the blue deep, which 
for placid lovelmesa might he Leman’s Lake, 

The train stops a little way short of the station, 
and ‘ Tickets ready, please,’ from the guard rouses 
us from our musings. 

As we follow the stream of people on the p>Iat- 
fonn, and mark how eager each one of the great 
crowd is to get on to his or her destination, we 
wonder if many of them are destined to spend a 
really merry Christmas. 


COMPAEATIVB BEIIiMABrCY OF HOHTS. 

A French savant M. Bertin, has drawn up a 
table shewing the relative intensity of varions 
lights, solar light being placed as one thousand. 
According to this table, the electric light stands 
, at two hundred and fifty, the ‘Dnxmmond’ or 
oxy-bydrogen light at from twenty-four to fifteen, 
according to its regulation; a gas-burner witli 
chimney and ‘forced’ flame, one and a half; 
with ordinary flame, one ; Oarcel or Moderator 
lamp, one; and candle of five to the pound, 
one-seventh. This of course relates to intensity 
or quality of light, not to quantity ; and shews 
that the electric light is equal in point of purity 
to twelve hundred and fifty candles. A corre- , 
spgnclent of Nature points out that in the i 
spectrum, electric light from JablochkoiPs candle j 
shews a combination of the electric and lime-light 
speetTf^ j 


lOLEGTUrCAlUA' T.KaiTEl) XUGVtil.K;;. 

One of the most curious ajxxdicutions of the 
electric light is that comiuuukatwl by Mr James 
Tyman to Design and Work. Ho states that using 
the hind-wheei of his bicycle as a motor fur the 
magneto-electric machine, and having tlie carbons, 
with necessary apparatus for regulating _ tlieir 
adjustment, iixud on the front of the bicycle, 
he obtains a steady light equal to^ niio hmulred 
and twenty candle-power, and lighting up a 
dark road at night to the distance of two 
hundred yards ahead. It is stated that the 
apparatus occupies the room of a sjuall valise, 
and costs about five pounds. An obvious objec- 
tion to this seems to be that whenever the bicycle 
stops, the rider wall be left in total darknc.ss, 
unless the small battery named as part of the 
equipment is powerful enough to maintain the 
light for a time after the electro- magnets have 
ceased to act. 


THE DYINtl YEAH. 

Tnn (lying Year’s departing breath 
Blows bitter o’er tlie blighted lea, 

While Nature droops, deflourod with cleath. 
Prom withered sbrnb to naked tree ; 

The restless clouds, with scowling glee, . 

Are mxxstering thick across the sky ; 

Tiic torrent rushos rapidly ; 

The brittle leaves sweep whirling by. 

0 wailing Wind ! whose trembling tones 
Around my shivering window play, 

1 love to iiear thy mournful moans ; 

They make mo glad, yet make me wae. 

0 Eobin ! on the leafless spray, 

Sing on thy silvery song to me ; 

It tells me of the year’s decay, 

And soothes my soul, yet wets my e’e. 

I look along the wintry wold, 

While, crowding on my mirrored mind, 

Sad thoughts and vain regrets unfold 
My weary waste of life behind. 

E’en throiigli the present year, I find 
My life has borne but rotten fruit, 

Groping along like Gupid blind 
In quest of Joy at Polly’s foot. 

Ye wealthy wights who never know 
The want of clothing, food, and coal, 

Think how the bitter frost and snow 
Slust lacerate the homeless soul ! 

While in your carriages ye roll, 

Prom want and poverty secure, 

Yo’ll never miss from Fortune’s scroll 
A fraction to the helpless poor. 

.The stage of Life is stranger far 
Than any stage theatrical, 

Prom birth to death, from peace to war, 

In lowly cot or lordly hall. 

The best of us are apt to fall 
In spite of promises sincere. 

Almighty God, Who govern’sf; all, 

0 guide us through the coming year ! 

Ayton. J. B. 
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MRS GILL’S NARRATIVE. 
■For more than two hundred years, the astrono- 
mers of Europe have been making laborious and 
costly attempts to discover the exact distance 
of the earth from the sun. To this hour they 
have not succeeded. Some have made out the 
distance to be ninety-six millions of miles, some 
ninety-three, others ninety-two millions, and some 
from ninety-one and a half to ninety-two millions, 
or thereabouts. There is still no certainty. 

_ The enthusiasm with which this scientific ques- 
tion has been pursued is quite extraordinary. 
While the world generally are thinking of ordinary 
affairs, and do not care much else about the sun 
than that he should shine to dispel bad weather 
and ripen the crops in due season, there is a 
body of eager astronomers who keep on TnnViT.g 
-attempts to settle once for all the precise distance 
between our globe and the grand luminary. 
Latterly, these persistent inquirers have been 
materially assisted by newly invented instruments 
of the telescope order, particularly one instrument 
called the heliometer. The way they go to work 
is to set up an observatory on some prominent 
place where there is a likelihood of clear skies, 
and thence making observations in relation to one 
or other of the^ planets and the sun. The transit 
of Venus across the sun’s disc, in 1874 was seized 
on as a good opportunity of making the required 
discovery ; and astronomers with their instru- 
ments went to different parts of the earth -in 
order to see the phenomenon at various angles, 
and calculate accordingly. Still, with all the 
ptains taken, the result was not satisfactory, for 
Venus has a dense atmospAere, which tends to 
obscure the planet when entering on its passage 
across the face of the sun, This was disappoint- 
ing. The next good chance to be seized on wms 
the position of Mars in relation to the sun in 
September 1877. At Aat time Mars would be 
in ‘ opposition,’ that is to say nearly in a straight 
line with the earth and the sun—the earth being 
between. As no better opiportunity could occur 
with Mars during the psresent century, it was 


Priob l ^ d . 


embraced by Mr David Gill, an astronomer who 
had accompanied Lord Lyndsay to Mauritius in 
1874, to assist in making observations on the 
transit of Venus, and was now to be favoured 
with the use of his lordship’s heliometer. Mr 
Gill was further fortunate in possessing the con* 
fidence of the Royal Astronomical Society, which 
[guaranteed five hundred pounds to enable him 
to incur the outlay on an expedition to the 
island of Ascension, where Mars, it was believed, 
could be seen to the greatest advantage. There 
was a cei'tain novelty in the proposed opera- 
tions. Instead of the ordinary plan of taking 
observations from two remotely situated parts, 
Mr Gill undertook to combine in himself two sets 
of observers. His process consisted simply in 
observing Mars in the evening when it was rising, 
and again in the morning w’hen it was setting, 
betwixt which times the rotation of the earth 
had transported him six or seven thoirsand miles. 
The idea was not original, but it was now for 
the first time to be put in practice by the aid of 
the heliometer. 

From Dartmouth on the south coast of England, 
Mr Gill proceeded on liis expedition in the beau- 
^tiful new steamer, Balmoral Gastk, on the 14th 
June. Including his astronomical equipments, he 
had twenty tons of luggage, and was accompanied 
by Mrs Gill, an accomplished young Scotchwoman, 
who has written a lively account of her own and 
her husband’s adventures, which has just been 
published in the form of a handy volume, ‘Six 
Months in Ascension’ (Murray). The Balmoral 
Gastle -wos one of Donald Currie’s Line, bound 
for the Gape of^ Good Hope. Like other outward- 
bound mail- vessels, it went straight to St Helena, 
whence it was possible to reach Ascension only 
by a vessel on the return voyage. This inferred 
going back eight hundred miles, but there was no 
help for it. 

Ascension is a strange kind of island, lying in 
the middle of the Atlantic, about eight de^ees 
south of the equator. It received its name from 
the circumstance of being ^discovered by the Portu- 
guese on Ascension-day, 1501. Though possessing 
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an aioa of five-ancl-thirty square miles, and with a 
fine climate, it is .so worthless, that for more than 


three hnndrecl years no nation wotild aj)propriate 
it as a settlement. It remained nninhabited 


until 1815, when in connection with Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s detention at St Helena, it was taken 
possession of hy the English, who still retain it, 
hnt only as a military or naval post, tinder the ad- 
ministration of the Admiralty. It has no general 
popnlation, nor could it support any. The island 
is the relic of a volcano, or group of volcanoes, and 
for the most part consists of the species of dry 
rubbish* which is shot out at the door of an 
iron-foundry. It has no rivers or streams, and no 
roads. With insignificant exceptions, the whole 
of it is a wild desert unfit to support man or 
heast, It is valuable cMefly as a place to touch 
at or as a coaling-station for vessels, and now less 
so. than it used to be before the opening of the 
Suez Canal. ’ 

Passing Madeira and the Canary Islands, the 
Balmoral Gastle had a pleasant run to St Helena, 
Here the Gills had to stay a week, during which 
time they made several interesting excursions ; for 
though of volcanic origin, St Helena happens to 
have stretches of^ood soil, subject to cultivation, 
along with some picturesque sceneiy. At length 
Mr Gill and his wife were taken off by the Etlin- 
Iwgh Gastle steamer, which in three days brought 
them to anchorage in Clarence Bay, Ascension. 
The ‘Abomination of Desolation,’ says Mrs Gill, 
‘seemed to be before our eyes as we looked 
eagerly at the land. A few scattered buildings 
lay among reddish-brown cinders near the shore — 
a sugar-loaf hill of the same colour rose up behind 
and closed the view. . . . Stones, stones, every- 
where stones, that have been tried in the fire, 
and are now heaped about in dire confusion, 
or beaten intq dust which we see dancing in, 
pillars before the wind. Dust, sunshine, and 
cinders, and low yellow houses frizzling in 
it all.’ There was much difficulty in landing, 
on account of the double rollers, such being tlie 
name given to gigantic rolling waves, which come 
no one knows whence if it be not from the south 
pole. A landing was happily effected without 
risk from the sharks, which are hovering about 
for a prey ; and arriving among a group of officers, 
the party found Captain^ Phillimore, the naval 
officer in command, waiting to welcome them. 
By the lulling down of the rollers, the heavy 
luggage was fortunately got ashore without injury, 
and removed to Commodore Cottage, at the top of 
a rising ground that had been prepared for the 
re^tion of the visitors. 

The little port where'^the landing took place, on 
,the west side of the island, is dignified on maps 
with' the name of George-town. Locally, it is 
known as Garrison ; for it is little else, being a 
cluster of dwellings and stores for the officers and 
men on duty, along with a small colony of Negro 
Kroomen, imported from the coast of Africa to 
do what is called ‘low-caste work.’ Commodore 
, Cottage was a sort of offshoot of Garrison, situated 
aloft among cindem ; but posses-sing a croquet- 
lawn laid with cement, on, which the astro- 
nomical apparatus was set up. The house con- 
sisted of tw'o or three rooms, with a kitchen or 
‘galley,’ situated apart, to avoid the heat of the 
CQaking-fire._ Mrs Gill did not find fault with the 
accommsdaiiion. The matter for serious consider- 


ation was how to obtain service and. supplies in 
sucb a wilderness. .As for .service, she was fur- 
nished with an invalided wardroom coolc, named 
Hill ; loesides wdiom she procured another man- 
servant named Sam, and a 'Ivroomau to do the 
heavier work. Aceoinpanieii by Hill, she act off 
on a voyage of discovery rospoctiug provisions — 
not a very pleasing excur,sion, for tlio hot cinders 
burned tlu'oiigh her thin boots. 

It was only now tliat the truth dawned upon 
her. Garrison was not a town with shops at 
which articles can be ptn-cliased. Practically, the 
island -was a war- vessel subject to all the rules 
of the service. Bations of' a certain description 
would periodically be served out to all on board. 
There was no butcher, no dairy, no green-grocer, 
no fishmonger, no baker to sell bread as wWted. 
There was only the ‘ Eoyal Naval Canteen/ that 
was to supply all wants, but which was ‘ more full 
of flies than anything else.’ Very provoking this 
for a housewife anxious to keep things right. 
She goes to the establishment of the ollidal and 
only baker. ‘ “ Can I have some bread ‘I ” I asked 
boldly, thinking there could be no difficulty here. 
“ All served out for the night, ma’am.” “0 dear ! 
And when do you bake more ? ” “ The day after 
to-morrow ! ” and my heart sinking ; when the 
good-natured fellow added : “But I can make you 


a loaf now, if you like,” Then I revived. . . Now 
j T^as told, a mule brings that 


about mil 

down every morning from Green Mountain, when 
there is any. A bell rings at seven o’clock, and 
everybody runs for a gill, except when there are 
many sick in hospital, and then they get it all ! 
This was lively! And vegetables. There are 
only sweet potatoes to be had, and none will bo 
served out until next Friday.’ Next there was 
some inquiry regarding a butcher. Hill an-swers ; 
‘There ain’t any birtcher. One of the marines 
kills sheep twice a week, and oir Saturdays a 
bullock, which is rationed out so much to each 
man ; and our ratioms are very small just now, 
for the sheep and bullocks are starving for food 
and water. Hardly any are killed that have not 
fainted first.’ Mrs Gill thought she should faint 
too. But she did not. liesolutely bearing up 
against the oddity of the occasion, provisions were 
procured for present wants ; and being put upon 
the rations of a married officer, there was ulti- 
mately little to complain of. The greatest j)Tivatiou 
was the scarcity of fresh water. Of this necessary 
of life each member of Garrison was for a time 
limited to a gallon a day, and that consisted chiefly 
of condensed sea-water, which wms far from 
palatable, 

David, as Mrs Gill always lovingly calls her 


husband, bad his own troubles. The observatory 
" a look 


was in working order. All was ready for i 

at Mars ; but tire planet was provokingly shrouded 
in a long streak of cloud every night, and no 
observation could be made. Two or throe weary 
weeks were passed, and unless the observatory 
was shifted to a distance beyond the cloud, nothiirg 
seemingly could be done. There now occurs a 
fine act of feminine heroism. Mrs Gill determined 
to set forth on an excursion at night to discover 
if possible a spot at which Mars was visible. In 
this dreary night-journey her only apprehension 
Was the possibility of an encounter with, one 
of the many wild-cats which infest the island. 
Accompanied by Hill, the cook, she started at 
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across the clinkers, lier feet ached with the small imwoiincl himself’ from v 

if’ the apparahis at Commodore Cottage Before quitting Ascension Mr and Mr-q Tin 

Blade someUurs1ons. Skthe.r^^^^ 

oS-T transferred and set up on a southern Mountain, a spot on its lolS su^mit hei^^^^^ 

w r- there arr&ers 

acGommo.U^ it was in tents on a primitive two or three trees, and a patch of areen S 
S enclured the fatigue Here there are several cott^es with \ fewfot s 

ol i.emo\al and the subsequent privations, can which give milk for an adioinine hosnitnl On 
only he understood by those who know what a the skfe of the hHl tLre aS srafe iSes of 
1 ®-i ®Bthusiastic in helping to hear her husband’s cultivated ground, surrounded by a brushwood of 

S e 1 Cape gooTeSy, and mSwfreef 

uJJ-Satto no^f'^^ particulars which we have Ilje grovdh of EiglU potatL and cahb^efS 

Sndmir^^‘^D?virf3%o°^^^^ ^5^ occasions do torrents pour down from the moS! 

Sf ku ' P ^ and made excel- tains. To suijply Gamson with water weUs have 

S o^i^ations. Witli highly wrought feelings, been sunk in the interior of the islL.d. From 
Mrs Gill could not go to bed, hut sat outside on these tanks are filled, and the water is led awav 
’ ‘Happier by iron pipes for domestic use. The supply^ 

hours I never spent than those early morning ones however, is insufficient, and condensed sea 
under this beaut ful heaven. The night was water is often t™ Slv ^SourcT SdenSv 
unusually still, and outside the observatory there something remains to he done There cm 

little^ doubt that%y\tffiod rfTolS 
Stnivd S' ^ birds— and the ing water in tanks, as at Bermuda, there might 

thw Z4Sh? Si as be a system of irrigation and culture. Perhaps 

passed unconsciously, the heavy cost prevents any extended under- 
for I was giving my imagination full play; and taking of this iature. With S its terrilX 
hardly’ bSievo ^ drought, the island is not destitute of animal life. 

TOif'W t S hZiJ 'Thi'T clreimimg on a Besides the wild-cats already aUuded to, there are 
Srasant r dmtrn f ? awakening was as wild-goats, which scramble about the rocks, sub- 
imlhnt aSl no 1 1 ^ v*'"' which ^ring 

annSnhnenf i retained a few dropi 

SZhe SS fZh?^ J ancUinxipty were forgotten of rain. There are likewise some wild asses, 

inir»hf 4s? f Af Z +?^* ^11 ^^se of. The island 

niaht rc,.st._ After this,_ there was a week of has numerous birds, the eggs of which are 

t?7Z^ mornings, and fresh ohserva- exported in large quantities. The great export 

The obSIf?7v- of the astronomer, however, is turtles of a superior kind, whieh^ are 

?“«o“Zshed. kept in sea-water tanks on the shore. ' 

re1iPWf7 bZ wTi 7^ 4 ® *^7?^® o^®®^’^’afory was Having made aU the astronomical observations 
-4 sea-shore, pictu- required at Mars Bay, Mr GHl returned to 

lespidy lined with volcanic rocks, in which the Commodore Cottage, where he made his last 

bad cut passages and left pools in observation on the 8th January 1878 Things 

mZ sbelWish disported themselves, were now packed up to be ready for the maS- 

on one of these steamer for England, which was immediately 
I K?Zb? expected. ‘Wednesday, 9th,’ writes Mrs GilL 

' I frit mZqHil * qifi It, ‘Ho steamer, and we begin to wonder whether 

i Thhlldi^S^it iw g^‘'‘®I’- Ascension has been forgotten! Thursday morning 

' iZsZ o^v Tl^ bxed among the stones -still waiting ; but while I was sitting quietly 

^ to diZrnS’i ■ ® needlework at 4 r.M., the white filg and 

nglv sl?mv’frT?fr7iq ^ sawjsome ball were suddenly hoisted on Cross Hill; mail 

tSisdv ^ZH- Z i'pb tbemselvus round my in sight. My needle was left half undrawn, and 

fisli W q I a without exWy 

f course ZZibSi lightest oc^sion for it knowing why, for we had been ready a long 
devil-fish ’ of Wetor hZZ’T'®'^ • of signalling, the Warwii 

hidlif wns « anchored in Clarence Bay.’ In the evening, 

exploring on hisZwu^ZnZJ ^/ttle distance luggage, and were speedily on their way home. 

iud at Ut .praMmya.HCSf™<lSty " 

S(’ei?\t2uiy ' Zf ^Z® distance from the earth, 

baby oiips^ who Innkerl but only as judged by observations of Mars ? Mr Gill says 

gSd Sh oinbs^ 1^^ W with Ms calculations, and some 

j gor^ctL witli ciabs, this is a monster, a bend!” months must elapse before the final result can 
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be deduced. Alluding to what other astronomers 
had at the same time been doing, he thinks 
it likely that the united observations will prove 
that the sun’s distance will be nearer to ninety- 
three than to ninety-two millions of miles. 

We have just to say a word in conclusion ; it is 
to thank Mrs Gill for her exceedingly entertain- 
ing work, which we recommend to general notice. 
With a few faults in style, as might be expected 
from what we presume to he a first attempt in 
authorcraft, the book does her much credit, and 
we hail her as a welcome accession to the list 
of lady-writers of England. w. a. 


HAEOLD EIVEES. 

JN EIGHO; OHAFTERB,— -CHAPTER V. 

Harold Eivehs contrived to reach his bedroom 
without being seen by any one belonging to the 
hotel. After changing his clothes, he went down- 
stairs again, and lighting a cigar, he joined some 
other smokers on the lawn. There he was doomed 
to hear his adventure canvassed by half-a-dozen 
different speakers, none of whose faces he could | 
see. Every one praised the unknown hero’s j 
bravery, and every one wondered why ho had 
disappeared so mysteriously. The general opinion i 
seemed to he that he would turn up on , the 
morrow, with the view either of being rewarded 
for his heroism or of having it proclaimed on the 
house-tops — in other word.s, of having it duly 
eulogised in the newspapers, 

Fext morning Harold went back to London. 
He would wait a week or two till the excitement 
caused by his last night’s adventure had subsided, 
and then he would go hack to Sandport. But 
it was not till the end of two montns that he 
saw Sandport again. His sudden ducking gave 
him what the doctors called ‘a chill,’ and that 
in turn developed into a kind of low fever, which 
stole away his appetite and wasted his strength 
and laid him by the heels for several weeks. 
When he got back to his rooms at Sandport, 
neither the landlord nor the waiters recognised 
him again. He looked like the skeleton of his 
former self. 

To Emilia meanwhile, this was a period of 
utter wretchedness. Her first great fear had been 
that her child was lost tot her for ever. But when 
this fear was dispelled, and Daisy lay sleeping as 
calmly on her ibosom as though no accident had 
ever befallen her, her thoughts flew at once to her 
husband, Fext day and the day after that, she 
never stirred out of doors, hoping, dreading, 
expecting every minute that he would call. 
After that she gave up hoping, and tried to 

S rade herself that she had never hoped at all. 

she not banished him from her presence of 
her own accord? Had she not forbidden him 
ever to approach her again? He was only ful- 
filling her own behests. Her landlady brought 
her the gossip of the little town. Everybody 
wondered, nobody seemed to know, who the 
mysterious stranger could possibly he. An un- 
known atom, Le had stepped out of the crowd on 
hearing that cry of distress ; he had done his deed, 
'and had disappeared without a word to any one. 
But Emilia kept her own counsel, and professed 
to know no more than her neighbours; only in 
■Daisy’s prayers a little extra petition was inserted: 


‘Pray God bless dear Mr Wivers, and make him 
a happy man.’ Daisj'- wanted to say ‘a happjr 
gentleman,’ and thought it was hardly trcaling 
Harold with proper respect to call him nothing 
better than a ‘ man.’ 

Sometimes Emilia thought that she would write 
to Harold and summon "'him to her side. She 
began a score of letters at different tinms, biit 
never finished mie of them. Truth to tell, her 
moods varied a dozen times a day. Do what she 
might, and cherish though she did a sweet and 
tender recollection of the dead, her heart still 
yearned towards that living love to which she 
had vowed herself^ and which even now was 
waiting with open arms to receive her. In her 
estimate of the two men, of her dead husband and 
her living one, when she came to weigh them in 
her thoughts one against the other, she could not 
helj> acknowledging to herself how superior in 
every way, in education, in accomplishments, in. 
all that constitutes true manhood, was Harold 
Eivers to George Warrener. But round the 
memory of her first love there still clung a halo 
I of romance ; and then the terrible way in which 
' she had been bereft of him lent an added tender- 
ness to her recollections. Above all, it was impos- 
sible to forget that one man had met with his death 
at the hands of the other. Knowing what she 
knew of Harold Eivers, hovy was it possible that 
she could ever live with him as his wife, ever 
sleep by his side? Waking suddenly in the 
dumb watches of the night, might she not well 
look to see the ghostly face of her dead love bent 
over her in terrible reproach. And yet with all 
this, her heart went out towards the man whom 
she had bidden never to come into her presence 
again. 

By-and-hy, in some occult way which she 
herself could not have explained, she became 
aware that Harold was near her again. She never 
met him face to face ; she never passed him when 
she was out walking, and yet she felt that he was 
close at hand. Sometimes she thought she recog- 
nised his figure in the distance, but so indistinctly 
that she could not make sure it was he. She felt 
his influence upon her, as we feel the influence of 
spring before the flowers have yet budded. It was 
like the influence of spring in that it was sweet 
and subtle, full of vague languors and delicious 
pains, and yet with that glad restlessness which 
comes alike to birds and trees and flowers 
when winter’s reign is nearly ended. 

Emilia as a rule did not care to associate with 
any of the other visitors who had apartments in 
the same house as herself ; but this autumn 
brought a certain Mrs Imray, whom few people 
could help liking, and with whom she soon struck 
up a pleasant acquaintanceship. Truth to tell, 
Emilia felt herseU' to be rusting for want of a 
little congenial society. The link that flust 
brought the two women together was their 
children. Each of them had a little daughter. 
The two girls became bosom-friends— which 
meant kissing and quarrelling and making it np 
again half-a-dozen times a day. The two mammas 
soon got into conversation, and by the end of a 
week each had contracted a sincere liking for the 
other. 

Mrs Imray w'as the wife pf a gentleman who 
was junior partner in a certain London firm. Mr 
Imray’s business engagements took him abroad 


for three months every summer. During these 
enforced absences of her husband, Mrs Imray 
geueinlly took up her abode at some unpretentious 
watering-place ; hence the reason of her present 
residence in Sandport, 

The two wmmen walked and read and did their 
fancy-work together, and interchanged ideas on 
a hundred dillbrent topics. One pleasant morning 
as they sat together on the beach, pretending to 
be hard at work, but in reality seeing everything 
that was going on around them, and always keep- 
ing half an eye on the children, busy with their 
spades and buckets no great distance away, the 
conversation fell on shipwrecks and the loss of 
life at sea. 

‘ I often wish,’ said Mrs Imray with a sigh, 

‘ that Harry’s absences from home did not involve 
such long journeys by water. Twice he has been 
in the greatest danger of his life; once by ship- 
wreck, and once by the burning of the ship in 
which he was a passenger.’ 

‘Ill danger of his life from shipwreck!’ said 
Emilia with aroused interest. * Do please tell me 
about it, dear Mrs Imray.’ 

‘There is very little to tell,’ said Mrs Imray 
quietly, as she proceeded to re-thread her needle, 

‘ It happened between four and five years ago, on 
a voyage from Bristol to Halifax, Nova Scotia.’ 

‘Erom Bristol to Halifax !’ cried Emilia, laying 
j a hand^ that trembled with excitement on her 
( companion’s arm. ‘ Do you happen to remember 
the name of the vessel ?’ 

j ‘ Very well indeed. The ship was called the 

I Daphne' 

‘The same, the very same 1’ exclaimed Emilia, 

■ with clasped hands and blanched face, 

‘Did youthen happen to know any one who was 
wrecked on board the Daphne V asked Mrs Imray, 
turning with some wonder to her companion. 

‘ Yes ; I knewpne gentleman, like your husband, 
a passenger.’ 

‘ What was his name V i 

‘ He was shot in some sort of a brawl soon after ' 
the ship had sprung a leak,’ answered Emilia, 
without heeding Mrs Imray’s question, 

‘I have often heard my husband speak about 
it. His name was Hernshaw ; was it not ? ’ 

‘Yes; Hernshaw, George Hernshaw; I knew 
him slightly; but his mother and sister I knew 
very well.’ 

‘ Poor creatures ! What an excessively painful 
thing for them.’ 

‘Painful indeed,’ exclaimed Emilia, ‘But I don’t 
think they were ever told the whole facts of the 
affair ; and as you and I have met so singularly, 

I feel sure that it would be a great comfort if I 
could w'rite them a full and accurate account of 
how George came by his death,’ She spoke with an 
evident amount of hesitation. She never looked 
at_ her companion, hut seemed to be watching a 
faint trail of smoke from a distant steamer. 

Mrs Imray paused a little before she replied, 
as though she were making up her mind what to 
^say. 

‘As you say, it is indeed singular that you 
and I, meeting here as strangers, should find a 
common link of interest in such an out-of-the 
W'ay event as the wreck of the Daphne. Of 
course my interest in the wreck is confined to 
Mr Imray’s share in it, and to thankfulness for 
his escape, although I have often heard my 


husband speak of young Hernshaw’s deatli. But 
did I understand you, Mrs Wari’ener, to say that 
the poor young man’s mother and sister had never 
been told the Ml particulars of his fate V 

‘They had an account of course from the 
owners of the ship, but it seemed to be little more 
than a bare outline. They have never been told 
the full details from that day to this.’ 

Again Mrs Imray paused before speaking. Then 
she said : ‘In this life it is not always judicious 
or advisable to say all that we may happen to 
know. Is it not possible that the owners of the 
Daphne may have been exercising a wise discre- 
tion in keeping back some of the details from 
your friends?’ 

‘Dear Mrs Imray, what do you mean?’ asked 
Emilia, with feverish eagerness of voice and 
manner. ‘What could there possibly be to keep 
back ? _ The story as I heard it seemed .to be one 
of tragic simplicity.’ 

‘I don’t say that anything was kept back; I 
oply say there may have been.’ 

‘ You know more of the story than I do. You 
evidently think that there were certain circum- 
stances which it was advisable that George’s 
friends should not be made acquainted with. But 
in any case you will not object to tell me the story 
as it was told to you. I am neither Mr Hernshaw’s 
mother nor his sister.’ 

‘Really, my dear Mrs Warrener, my recollection 
of the details of the shipwreck, except in so far as 
they affected my husband, is most vague and 
unsatisfactory. I feel sure that I could not trust 
myself to give you a correct version of all that 
happened.’ 

‘Of course if you cannot, you cannot,’ said 
Emilia a little coldly. Then she said to herself : 

‘ There has been something kept back from me. 
If I cannot persuade Mrs Imray to tell me what I 
want to know, I will go to the owners of the 
Daphne and demand the full details from them.’ 

‘ Listen,’ at length said Mrs Imray, taking one 
of Emilia’s hands in both hers. ‘lean see that 
you are deeply interested in this matter. Such 
being the case, I tell you what I will do, Harry 
will be borne in about a fortnight from now. He 
win come down here to fetch me. I will intro- 
duce .you to each other, and tell him that you 
want to hear from his lips all the particulars of 
the week of the Daphne^ more especially that 
portion which relates to the fate of young Hern- 
shaw. I do not doubt that he will tell you every- 
thing. After that it will he for you to decide 
whether dt will be wise or unwise to tell the'y oung 
man’s mother and sister more than they know 
already.’ 

With this Emilia was fain to content herself. 
At last she was about to hear the story of the 
shipwreck and of her husband’s death. At last 
she should be able to judge whether Harold 
Rivers’s assertion that he was no murderer was 
the truth or not the truth. The Ml name of 
Emilia’s first husband had been George Hernshaw 
Warrener. When the owners of the Desp/me had 
first communicated with his mother respecting his 
death, they had informed her that he had entered 
his name on the list of passengers as George 
Hernshaw only, and that it was only from certain 
papers found in his pockets after death that they 
had discovered his real name and the address of 
his relatives. Emilia had often puzzled herself 
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witli wondering what coiild have beea ; George’s 
motive lor not entering Iiis full name on the ship’s 
hoohs. Sometinaes she thought the mistake must 
have arisen through an oversight on the part of 
the shipping people. At other times she set it 
down as a practical joke or the result of a het on 
the; part of her hushand. George had always been 
addicted io-.practieal jokes and to wagering with 
his fiieiids on all kinds of outrageous matters, 
Now*' however, it began to dawn upon her that 
her husband’s change of name might possibly he 
connected udth this other mystery, of which as yet 
she knew next to nothing. 

CHAPTBB VI. 

Never had Emilia passed a more anxious and 
heart-wearing time than during the fortnight 
which intervened before the coming of Mr Imray. 
When he did arrive, he proved to be a cheerful and j 
genial man of the world—a man who was fond of i 
a good dinner, a glass of good wine or grog, and a 
good cigar— a man who despised sentiment ; a fact I 
of which his wife was thoroughly aware. When 
Mr Imray was at home, Mrs Imray always looked 
carefully after the cooking, and the result was 
domestic peace. 

Mr Imray took to Mrs Warrener at first sight. 
‘She has got the most magnificent eyes I ever saw,’ 
he averred to his wife after Emilia had taken her 
■leavei - ■ ^ ■ 

Mrs Imray smiled, and agreed with him — or 
rather professed to do so ; in her heart she pro- 
bably thought that her own eyes were quite as fine 
as her friend’s ; but aha never contradicted her 
husband about such trifles. 

‘ Why don’t she get married again ? ’ continued 
Mr Imray, ‘She’s far too good-looking to bury 
herself alive in this poky little’ place.’ 

Mrs Imray might have retorted that her hushand 
had thought the poky little place quite good 
enough for her while he was away ; hut she only 
said : ‘ I often tell her that she ought to get out 
into the world more than she does,’ 

Then she told her hushand what Mrs Warrener 
wanted Mm to do — to give her a full and com- 
plete narrative of all the circumstances connected 
with the death of young Hernsliaw on board the 
Daplms.^ Unlike his wife, Mr Imray raised no 
difficulties in the matter ; and when she gave him 
an dccount of what had passed between herself and 
Emilia, he pooh-poohed her scruples, and said the 
affair was no business of theirs, and that Mrs 
Warrener was qnifce welcome to hear all that he 
knew about it. It was accordingly arranged that 
the narrative should be given next evening after 
dinner. 

Although the autumn was well advanced, the 
weather' was still warm and fine ; and ‘with merely 
the addition of a light shawl thrown over their 
shoulders, the ladies could sit out on the lawn till 
. a late hour, and there too Mr Imray could smoke 
his cigar without let or hindrance. But the days 
■ 'Were growing so short that although Mr Imray’s 
, dinner-hour was an early one, it was dusk before 
he was ready to begin hfs narrative. After light- 

S 'a fresh cigar and taking an appreciative sip at 
giifog, Mr Imr^y began. 

' J'Tleahip, as you ladies are already aware,' was 
effleffithe Daphne, and she was bound from Bristol 
to HalSafe, We 'carried a general cargo, au4 about 
• thirty |(a-3Songers, The weather began 


to be dirty before we were fairly o'ut of the 
Channel. For several days I saw little or nuLhiug 
of my fellow-passengers. Shut up in their 
cabins, they were waited on by the steward and 
stewardess ; but I being weather-proof, spent 
most of my time on deck, and rather enjoyed the 
fun. One of the first to shew his nose above 
deck was a certain Mr Harold Eivers, of whom 
we shall hear something later on. At such times 
folks do not stand greatly on ceremony, and 
Mr Eivers and I 'were soon on very good terms. 
He was a most agreeable follow, a little stand- 
offish perhaps ; but that might be because he was 
what is generally called a swell — that is to say, he 
only travelled about for his own pleasure, and 
hadn’t to work for his bread-and-cheese as we poor 
hacks have to"^do, By-and-by more xjassengers 
began to crawl 'out of their dens and shew them- 
selves on deck ; and when the weather abated, the 
ladies, of whom we had a considerable number 
on board, appeared by ones and twos, and 
tilings began to look rather jolly. Among other 
passengers was your friend Mr George Hernshaw, 
a young fellow, as I remember him, with a re- 
markably pleasant smile and a remarkably plea- 
sant way with the ladies. Quite a ladies’ man 
was Mr Hernshaw, although he had a young wife 
with him on board; but she, poor creature, was 
ill the whole time, and was rarely seen beyond the 
precincts of the ladies’ saloon. — Annette dear, I 
am afraid Mrs Wari'ener is ill.’ 

Mrs Imray was by her side in a moment, ‘ It 
is only a sudden faintness. I shall be better in a 
minute or two,’ said Emilia, ^ ‘Thanks; yes, a 
little water.’ ' i 

‘ Had I not better defer the rest of my story till 
another day 1 ’ asked Mr Imray. 

‘.By no means. I am better now, and win 
promise not to be so foolish again. Did I under- 
stand you to say that hir Hernshaw had a — ^a wife 
with him on board the Daphne ? ’ 

‘Yes ;■ and a sweet young thing she was, but 
very delicate, I should say. It was pretty well 
understood on board that they had been married 
only two or three days before the vessel sailed.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

‘You seem surprised. Perhaps it was a run-, 
away wedding, and his people knew nothing about 
it.’ . * 

‘Yes— I think, as you say, that it must have 
been a runaway wedding. But it cannot matter 
now.’ 

‘In any case, there she was. Ali 1 know is 
that she wore a wedding-ring and went by the 
name of Mrs Hernshaw. Are you sure I had not 
better defer the rest till another day ? ’ 

‘ My dear Mr Imray, I am quite well now, and 
[ your story interests me deeply. Do, pray, go 
i'On.’ 

‘Well, day passed after day, as they do at sea, 
without anything of moment to mark their flight. 
The weather was now as fine as it had formerly 
been rough, and there was every prospect of a 
pleasant ending to our voyage. But one day a 
whisper passed from ear to ear that tlie good ship 
Daphne had sprung a leak. Her timbers had 
been terribly strained in the late gale ; there was a 
weak place somewhere, and before anybody seemed 
aware of it, there was a foot of water in the hold. 
However dismayed we might be in secret, we 
all strove to put a good face on the matter, and 
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to jnalce-believe tliat there was nothing really Taylor,” lie said to the mate, “will you go and 
amiss. The pumps were set to work ; a lot of the bring up the ladies and children ? ” ’ 
cargo was thrown overboard, and various expo- ‘And what were you doing all the time Harry '?' 
dients were resorted to, to lighten the ship. But ashed Mrs Imray, who had never heard the story 
presently the water began to gain on us at an so circumstantially told before, 
alarming rate ; and although we contrived to keep ‘Happening to look in my case, I found there 
the ladies in ignorance of the worst, it was evident one last cigar, which I thought I might as weE 
to us nien that a climax of some kind was at hand, smoke, so as to save it from being spoiled by the 
Mr Eivers and I made a quiet examination of the salt-water,’ 
boats, and found, to our dismay, that two out of ■' - . . - 

the four were totally unseaworthy. The remain- 
ing two we calculated would with close packing 
hold rather more than half the people on hoard. 

What would he the fate of those who must neces- 
sarily be left behind, Providence alone could 

tell. “We must look first of all to the women and narrative-’ 

cluldren,” said Eivers. “It will be time enough to ‘Well, about half the women'and children had 
think of ourselves when they are safe;” and Ignite been stowed away in the boat, when young Hern- 
agreed with him. He was a fine fellow, was shaw came pushing through the crowd. He' had 
Eivers — a re-markahly fine fellow,’ added Mr evidently been snatching an hour or two’s sleep, 
Imray parenthetically as he took another sip at and had not , witnessed the scene on deck a few 
his grog^ \ _ minutes previously. Seizing hold of a rope, he 

‘Well, Eivers and I spoke to the first-mate,' was about to swing himseE into the boat, when 
and he was quite of our way of thinking. Under Mr Eivers seized him by the collar, “ Stand 
cover of darkness, a quantity of biscuit, some back sir ; stand back ! ” he said ; “ this boat 
%vater, a compass, and a few other things were is for the ladies and children,” “ I shaR not stand 
put into the seaworthy boats. — I had forgotten to back!” cried Hernshaw, grasping Eivers in his 
say that soon after leaving Bristol we discovered, turn by the collar. “ Who gave you authority 
to our surprise and disgust, that the captain of to order people about? The captain says it’s 
the Dorpline was a confirmed drunkard. How he every man lor himself now, and my life ’s as 
came, to be intrusted with so responsible a post dear to me as any one else’s is to them.” “ Stand 
has ever been a mystery to me. Half his time back sir, I say 1 ” cried Eivers again. “ You 
was spent in his own cabin in company with a shall not enter this boat till the ladies and 
bottle of brandy, and when he did shew himself children are safe.” “Won’t I, though 1 Well 
on deck he never seemed to he thoroughly sober, soon see about that.” And with that he seized 
We all looked up to the first-mate as the virtual Eivers round the waist, and swung him away 
captain of the ship. from Ms position near the boat. “ I warn you 

‘ Hour by hour our prospects grew more again,” said Eivers, “ that if you try to enter that 
gloomy. At length the men lefosed to work boat you are a dead maul” He knew that if 
the pumps any longer. If they were to be one man were allowed to enter, others would 
drowned, they said, they would die game ; and inevitably follow, and in that case, aU chance 
with that, some half-dozen of them went below of saving the rest of the ladies and children would 
and broke into the spirit-room, and we saw them be gone for ever. Hernshaw hesitated a moment, 
on deck no more. Fortunately, the weather con- and then he turned to some of the other pas- 
tinued fine, and most of us male passengers stayed sengers, who were gradually pressing inch by 
on deck day and night, getting our meals as we inch nearer the boat. “ Are you men.or cowards,” 
could, so as to be ready for any sudden emergency, he cried, “that you let this fellow’s bluster 
The climax came sooner than we expected. It frighten you? Are your lives dear to you, or 
^v’as on a Wednesday morning, I remember, just are they not ? If they are, follow me, and seize 
after our rough breakfast, that the captain came the one last chance of safety that is left you!” 
.staggering up the cabin stairs with trembling He stepped forward, and again grasped the rope 
hands and eyes inflamed with drink. “ Our time he had laid hold of before. Three or four pas- 
has come,” he called out, so that all on deck could sengers were close at his heels. Others were 
hear him. “ The ship will go down in less than ready to foUovv. In another half-minute the boat 
an hour. It ’s every man for himself now ! ” would have been carried by a rush. “ Madman £ 

‘ In.stantly there was a rush made for the boats ; your fate be on your own head ! ” cried Eivers, 
but the first-mate must have foreseen what had as with a bullet through his body George Hem- 
just taken place, for he and Mr Eivers with four shaw, without groan or cry of any kind, fell 
trustworthy sailors were already on guard against back dead. The other passengers shrank back 
the daidts of the larger boat — I forget whether like a flock of frightened sheep ; and the women 
they called it the jolly-boat or the long-boat — were saved.’ 

when, the rush took place. There they stood, six Ho one spoke for a little while. Emilia, sitting 
determined-looking men, the five seamen with there in the starlight, was as silent and motionless 
drawn cutlasses, and Eivers with a revolver. At as a statue. This then was the story she had so 
.sight of them the crowd fell back. “ This boat is, longed to hear ! 

first of all, for the ladies and children,” called out Mr Imray shook the ash off Ms cigar and spoke 
Mr Eivers, “ When they have all been brought again, but in a lower voice than before. ‘ There 
here it will remain to be seen what room is left was one dark feature about young Hernshaw’a 
for otliers. But till they are in safety, no man case wMch,' as I have promised to teU Mrs 


‘Was there no thought of me dear,, in your 
mind at such a time ? ’ 

‘ I beEeve I did rather regret not having bought 
you that maroon velvet dress that you plagued me 
so about before sailing.’ 

‘That will do sir. You may go on with yonr 
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savin" Ms life, he had left his young wife behind 
him in her cabin, and there she was found after 
he was dead. He had thought only of saving 

Mrs Warrener rose suddenly. ‘Ithinlc I hear 
j^aisy crying. She is not well to-day. You ivill 
excuse me will you not?’ she said. ‘I—I uniat 
have some further talk with you to-morrow, Mr 
Imray,’ and hardly waiting to say good-night, she 
hurried into the house. How she got np-stairs, 
she never knew ; hut when she reached her room, 
she looked the door and flung herself on her .hed, 
and lay there till daylight in an agony ot grief 
and shame and remorse. 


THE LEMMING. 

Naturalists have formed a strange theory regard- 
ing an animal called the lemming, which bears a 
resemblance to a large rat, and belongs to the same 
family of creatures. The lemming has never been 
naturalised in the British Islands. It has its home 
in Norway, and dwells in holes in the earth. All 
sorts of odd notions have been entertained and 
propagated concerning its habits. Olaiia Magnus, a 
worthy but credulous writer, speaks of the sudden 
appearance of crowds of lemmings in a district, 
and inclines to the belief that they drop from the 
clouds, by way of satisfactory explanation of their 
abundance ; whilst tales of the animals dropping 
into the laps of ivomen sitting peaceably at their 
cottage-doors, and on the decks of ships at sea, are 

S ivMy related as true narratives by way of farther 
ustration of the origin of the animals. Pennant, 
a later authority, tells us that the lemmings 
march in parallel lines three feet apart, that they 
swim boldly through lakes and rivers, and even 
eat their way through oom-staoks rather than 
deviate from the straight line of march— -the latter 
explanation being however, a little less feasible 
than that which credits the lemming with a 
natural desire, to obtain food on easy terms. 
Credulity again however, comes to the front when 
Pennant writes that the cattle perish through the 
infection of the ground and grass by these animals ; 
and that the fear of man resides not in them, was 
evidently a theory of this naturalist, since he takes 
care to inform us that when a peasant falls in the 
line of march, they jump as high as his knees in 
defence of their progress,’ and persist in their 
conrse, the human object notwithstanding. Our 
author approaches the rational once again, when 
he speaks of the devouring rearguard of foxes, 
wolves, lynxes, and birds of prey which follow the 
lemming-army, and cut off the stragglers by hun- 
dreds. He also emphasises, correctly enough, the 
devastation committed by these animals on the 
crops which may lie in their track. Sifting out 
opinions from facts, it may therefore he said that 
the lemmings are in the habit of making emigra- 
tion-movements at irregular intervals; that they 
pursue a straight course, and may swim aero® 
fivers, lakes, or even be found in the sea itself ; 
and lastly, that their progress appears to be invari- 
ably directed to the sea. In this latter remark will 
be found the clue to the causes of lemming- 
mkpation. 

It is exactly this curious and apparently un* 
satkfaotory termination to their journey which 
has ndt'fficrely excited the interest of naturalists 
in the learnings, but has in a large ^egree aided 


the solution of the problem Dmir migrations 
present. The period of the year at which the 
migrations of the lemmings occur is not invari- 
ably in winter or before weather oi incleinont 
nature, as our theory professes to maintain. It 
was supposed that these aninials, as has already 
been remarked, left their native liaunta through 
their fore- knowledge of a severe winter. But 
migrations have occurred in the spring, when all: 
fear of starvation ivas practically at nn etid, and 
migrations have been noted also to take pkoe- 
after an autumn of unusual plenty. Thus the 
< weather theory ’ and tlie ‘ starvation hypothesis ’ 
are alike unable to meet the facts of the case 
as presented to our notice in its full details. A 
third theory which endeavoured to account for 
the periodical exodus of these animals, was founded 
on Malthusian considerations, and regarded the 
over-population of a given district as the chief 
incentive to the migratory act. But so far _ as 
exact observation has proceeded, the excessive 
population seems to he rather the result than 
the cause of the migration. As if further to refute 
the idea of over-population and the consequent 
deficiency of food being the causes of the exodus, 
we may note the fact that during their journeys 
the wandering hordes of lemmings frequently 
light upon a land wherein plenty of food exists, 
but that instead of sojourning therein and satisfy- 
ing their wants, they pass onwards and seawards, 
without a halt. Nor must the fact be overlooked, 
that as Pennant tells us, their march is practically 
one of extermination for themselves. Their ranks 
are devastated by every carnivorous animal, even 
by every bird of prey tliat cares to attack them.. 
They are a timid race, and appear to be ter- 
rified by the mere shadow of a passing cloud. 
When they swim across Norwegian ‘fjords’ and 
lakes, the ripples caused by the summer wind 
drown them by hundreds. The appearance ^of 
a , boat causes multitudes to turn tail and swim 
back to the shore ; and the migratory hand, which 
numbered its . myriads on setting out upon its^ 
march, reaches the end of its journey at the sea, 
and appears as a miserable remnant of a once for- 
midable host. Whatever be the causes of the 
migration, it is perfectly obvious that the exodus 
is attended with no advantage to the lemming- 
race. In fact, the result of the migration is prac- 
tically the thinning out of the species and the 
destruction of countless thousands of the race — this 
result, however determined, being a disadvantage 
as far as the animals are concerned, since it is 
the universal law of life and nature that each 
species ‘ fights for its own hand.’ 

The remarkable feature of the lemmings’ march, 
however, has been seen to consist in their line 
of march being straight and undeviating. Such 
notable fact attracted the early observations of 
naturalists ; and exact accounts of the migration 
and descriptions of the localities through which 
the animals pass, shew that they exhibit no 
instinct in selecting an easy route, but on tlie 
contrary migrate by lines of march wherein they 
encounter the greatest hardships and difficulties 
from broad lakes, rushing torrents, and high hills 
or mountains. One series of careful observations 
on the lines of march of these animals, for 
instance, reveals the interesting fact that whilst 
the lemmings, by a slight detour,^ might have 
avoided a deep and rapid river and a broad lake, 
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tliey croBsed both with the result of grievously shores, anc 
thinning their ranks, besides passing over elevated bosom of t 
ridges of land and snowy mountains where their of this arej 
numbers were materially lessened 'by the attack — a receni 
of their enemies. The straight line from any data, the 
district to the sea is thus practically the track explained 
selected by the lemmings ; some of the hordes ancient ha 
going eastwards in Norway to the Gulf of Bothnia, which the 
and others westwards to the Atlantic. It appears which thr( 
to be a rare occurrence for these animals to march the depths 

southwards, 

The purposeless nature of the migration of these ip 

animals is nowhere better viewed than at the 
termination of their strange journey, when the 
decimated horde has arrived at the sea. There C 

the survivors disappear from sight. Many die ; a So Mr H 
large proportion perish in the sea; some may would staj 
sustain a precarious existence in a region to only as ms 
which they are strangers, and compared with t 

which their native haunts were lands of plenty ; , . , , 

but practically the exodus of the lemmings is tiearij 
devoid of advantage and fraught with disadvan- 
tage, danger, and ultimate death by drowning, to 
the species at large. How then may this strange with her ; 
habit be explained ? The' answer is, by reference chatter ah 
to the altered character of the continent of Europe ; never tirec 
or speaking more generally, by taking into account papa,’ as £ 
the physical changes to which the world at large or ‘ papa ai 
has been subject, and which indeed it is still And ho 
undergoing. myself sea 

Instinct, generally preservative in its operation, with all n 
is often blind, frequently too conservative in its Lucy or h' 
action, and requires in any case a lengthened whether tc 
period of time for the inauguration of new ideas or that I 
adapted to alterations in the life or surroundings For before 
of ariiinals. , The chief difference in fact between looked out 
mere instinct and the educated experience of ness, I wa 
humanity, consists in the want of that power of so looked 
accommodation to new or unwonted circumstances, come were 
which experience and an educated intelligence are of the tim 
alone calculated to impart. Bearing this idea in its little : 
mind, we may regard the migratory instinct of the on his acc£ 
lemmings as presenting us with a phase of life I don’t 
once, well and perfectly adapted to their sur- it was am 
roundings. Let us suppose however, that in the you will, ' 
language of the Laureate, ‘ where rolls the deep, the feelini 
there grew the tree,’ and that where the North unwelcome 
Atlantic now reigns paramount on the Norwegian I thought 
coasts, there existed land ; we may then under- little founc 
stand that the migration of the lemmings was instead of 
guided by the purpose of visiting such land, very own 
wherein, there is every reason to' believe, may that I onl; 
have existed a genial climate and a plentiful of any da] 
supply of food. On this supposition, then, we see no right t 
that the lemmings at present are impelled by an drop still 
xmaltered instinct towards a lost tract or continent, house and 
Instinct is slow of alteration or change, as we have about her 
seen, and the lemmings are not peculiar amongst you little < 
animals in retaining an instinct Avhich once bene- and then 
fited the species. On such a theory also, we may have you 
learn the reason why these animals commit them- answer wai 
selves fearlessly to the Atlantic waves, since the for he said 
instinct which has led them across their native ‘That i 
lakes and firths, will undoubtedly inspire them gravely. ‘ 
witli the idea that across the ocean lies the ancient ‘ Quite a 

feeding-ground of their race — a family tradition ‘ As nice 

this which, like many ideas in higher life, operates ‘ Quite a 
disadvaiitageously to its possessors. The existence the friend 
of submerged land in the North Atlantic is by gone whit 
no means a merely theoretical supposition. The rather thai 
shallowness of soundings taken off the Norwegian Perhaps 
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hardly spoke to me till he said- good-night. ‘You 
heard what I told the child just now, did not 
you ?’ said he. ^ 

I bowed my head Tor answer, for I could not 
speak, neither could I look up in his face. 

nVill you not wish me God-spepdl’ said he, 
holding my liand in the firm yet gentle clasp that 
was so like him. 

Then I did look up, and tried to speak ; hut it 
was no use. I could not say I was glad * I could 
jiot wish him God-speed when I knew that all the 
good of my life would go for ever on the day his 
plans were accomplished. 

‘Will the parting with the child he so very 
hard ? ’ said he. ‘I had hoped that you would be 
reconciled to the idea hy now.’ 

‘ It vyill he hard— very hard,’ I managed to say, 
for I caught at the hope that he would lay all 
my grief to that. 

‘Minna Grey .says they are all going to send 
Etister eggs to their sister in London,’ said Lucy 
one day about a week before Easter. ‘ What are 
Easter eggs ? ’ 

Mr Home, who had again come down on one 
■of his short visits, explained to her about them, 
and asked if she would lilce one. 

To w'hich she was graciously pleased to say: 
‘Yes, if it was a very nice one.’ 

Easter was late that year, as late as it could be. 
Mr Home came to Mudford on the Saturday, in- 
tending to stay till Monday morning. I siipposed 
it would be his last visit, for the three weeks 
would bo over on Wednesday, 

‘0 look. Aunt Jenny! such funny humpy 
parcels,’ cried Lucy, eyeing with delight three 
egg-shaped parcels lying on the breakfast-table. 
^ There ’s one for me, one for you, and one for 
Aunt -Amy, and .hers is the greatest.- May I open 
mine, now, Aunt 

Of course X saidVjjfesj, and while she was busy 
untying knots I'tumed over the other two. Both 
addresses were in Mr Home’s writing, and as Lucy 
had said, Amy’s was much the largest. 

I was still looking at them when she came in. 
^ Well, why don’t you see what is inside ? ’ said 
■she, taking np a knife and cutting the string. 
Inside the paper was a morocco case, and inside 
the case a splendid bracelet and brooch ; so 
glittering and sparkling that Lucy cried out there 
were sparks of fii’e amongst them. 

‘ What shall you do ? ’ said 1. ‘ Shall you keep 
them?’. ■ ■ . . 

‘Keep them! 'To be sure I shall,’ said the 
practical Amy ; ‘ if he chooses to pay us in this 
form, I don’t see any reason against it ; and I 
am sure I’m not going, to hurt his feelings by 
refusing, after we have done so much for him. 
Now let us see what is in yours.’ 

In mine there was only one little ring, a costly 
one though, for it bore one large diamond sur- 
rounded by rubies ; still it was nothing in com- 
parison with Amy’s, and somehow I could not 
bear to look at it, so I shut up the case and put 
if out of sight. 

Mr Home came over from his hotel and dined 
with us, and Amy was voluble in her thanks ; 
Lucy ,also^ was much more demonstrative than 
usual j. I only, had not a word to say. After 
dinner Mr Home went out, saying he would 
‘ have a w4k and a smoke,’ and come in later to 


say good-bye j for he wus going away early next 
morning, 

‘ I mean to take Lucy to church this evening,’ 
said Amy Avhen he was gone, ‘But you had 
better not go Janet. I know your head has been 
bad all day, and the heat ami lights will make 
it worae ; so you had better lie down j and 
perhaps it will bo better by the time wo como 
home.’ 

I did as .she said ; hut there was small clumcc 
of my head being better, for when lc.ft to myself 
in the dark all the miserable thoughts of the night 
before came back tlricker and darker, till presently 
some sharp remembrance of Lucy’s love and how 
I should live without it, touched the rock in the 
right spot ‘ and the waters flowed,’ at lir.st hot and 
hitter, then more calmly, till at last they wnne all 
spent and had swept off with them much of the 
mi.sery that set them going. I was lying on the 
sofa quite still, when some one opened the door, 
and thinking it was one of the maids, I said : ‘ I 
don’t want the candles lighted, thank you.’ The 
door closed gently, and I thought the maid had 
gone ; till after a minute or two I somehow felt 
as tliat I was not alone, though I compelled 
myself to keep still, that the feeling might pass. 
But no ; the feeling only increased, till I started 
up and faced round, to see Mr Home standing on 
the hearth-rug. I began some stumbling speech 
about Amy being home directly, 

‘ I hope not,’ said he ; ‘ for I want to speak to 
you a little. Wasn’t your egg worth even a tliank 
you, Janet ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; of course it was ; it was very pretty,’ 1 
could speak bravely now I had had my my out, 
and m the friendly darkness. 

‘ Did you see it all ? ’ he asked, ‘ I expect not. 
Will you let me have it a minute or two ? ’ - 

I went to fetch it ; and when I got back, he 
had stirred the fire into a blaze and lighted the 
caudles. 

He took the case from me and opened it. There 
lay the little ring in its white nest ; this he lifted 
out, nest and all; and underneath there lay a little 
locket of plain gold attached to a delicate chain. 
‘ I want you to give this to the child,’ said he ; 
‘ and ask her to wear it, There is a picture inside.* 

‘Yours?’ ; 

‘No; not mine. It is a likeness of “the new 
mamma.” Would you like to see it ? ’ He smiled 
to himself as he spoke, as if the sound of the 
words were pleasant to him. 

So I answered out bravely; ‘Yes; I should 
like to very much.’ 

He touched the spring, and the locket opened ; 
but though my voice was clear, my eyes were dim, 
and I could not see clearly. 

‘ Is it not pretty ? ’ he exclaimed ; and I 
answered ; ‘ Yes ; very pretty ; ’ though for all I 
could see it might have been the Witch of Eudor 
herself. 

Then the smile broadened into a langli. ‘I 
don’t believe you know whether it is a picture at 
all or not ; hut I have a larger one here ; ’ .and he 
opened a locket I had noticed he had always worn 
lately, and about which he would never satisfy 
Lucy’s curiosity. ‘ Come,’ said he, putting his 
arm round my shoulders and taking me close to 
him— ‘ come close, and see clearly tins time. Now, 
is it not pretty ? ’ 

The dimness was startled out of my eye.s now. 
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and I saw, but surely not clearly yet, or Avas it regarding the Shetland deep-sea fishing and fisher- 
that I looked into a tiny mirror V men may not he uninteresting to your readers. 

fa.!, i, » “r r 

bewilderment ™ lotind anywhere, as will readily be 

‘Ami who* else did you expect to see?' he acknowledged by all who may have seen the 
whispered, holding mo closer still. ‘ Wlio else manner in which they manage their 

did you think either the child -or I could have skiffs in a storm. The boats invariably 

lor “the new mamma . used for vrhafc is called the ‘liaaf' or deep-sea 

Not all at once conld I realise it. I stood there fishing are remarkably small, and to look at them 
hold in his firm clasp, afraid to move or speak, seem utterly unfitted to contend against the fierce 
lest I should wake and find it all a dream. storms and raging tideways which prevail amongst 

‘Have you no ivord to say to me ? ' he murmured and around the islands. But their safety just lies 
presently. ‘It surely cannot be that you will in their lightness, buoyancy, and handiness. If 
forsake us — that I have made a mistake ? For the much larger and heavier, they would, from their 
child's sake Janet, if for nothing else, try to think unwieldiness, not be so easily managed, and would 
favourably of my hopes.’ consequently be in much more danger of being 

‘ For the child’s sake.' Yes ; that was it ; it ingulfed in a rough sea. They are entirely with- 
was for that he wanted me of course. But even so, out deck, and are barely capable of bringing on 
was it not more than I had dared to hope for ? shore from thirty to sixty hundredweight of fish — 
Maybe so ; but still — it was not as if he wanted the latter only in the case of the largest-sized 
me for my own sake. boats, and when the sea is perfectly smooth. Such 

‘What is the matter?’ he asked softly, feeling me a quantity indeed will load them so deeply as to 
shrink and shiver. ‘Nay, my darling, you don’t leave bixt three or four inches of free board. 

'think that I want you for the child's sake only ? On returning from a day’s or a nighfs fishing 
Why Janet, you surely don’t mean to say that you at the haaf, the crew of six men generally haul 
have not all along seen that I love you for your their boat up on the beach above high-water mark, 
own sweet sake ? I thought you knew it well and with perfect ease. This will give an idea of 
enough, and sometimes I feared your coolness was the size of the Shetland fishing-boat In form she 
meant to discourage me ; but you see I was not is long and narrow and pointed, with a consider- 
so easily discouraged. Now, look up, and tell me able spring both at stem and stern ; in fact 
you will be my own darling wife and Lucy’s just the Norwegian yawl with some slight modifi- 
““ nice new mamma.” ’ cations and improvements. She carries a large 

I do not know what I said to him; I only lug-sail on the one tall and slender mast which 
know he seemed quite satisfied. rises straight up from amid-ships, and is firmly 

'* Of course, I knew it all along,’ said the ever secured to the stem and both sides by stays, 
practical Amj^. ‘If he hadn’t fallen in love with Bight out in the Atlantic or North Sea during 
you at first sight, he vrould never have left you the summer months, the hardy fishermen prose- 
nis baby,’ cute their arduous and dangerous calling, their 

‘Yes; that is a very nice new mamma,’ said only provisions being some half-baked oatmeal 
Lucy when the locket was explained to her. ‘And cakes and a small keg of ‘ blaand ’—whey made 
it is just like Aunt Jenny’s picture that you took from buttermilk. Sometimes in fme,settled weather 
•out of my album.’ they will run seaward as far as forty or fifty miles 

* * « or farther, in fact out of sight of land, out on 

Years have rolled on, and though there are what seems a northward prolongation ■- of the 
little folks of my own, it is diM^mlt to tell Dogger Bank, mearly hall way to Norway, which 
whether they or ‘the Foundling’ occupy the is the best fishing-ground ; and then thepre fre- 
biggest place in my heart. Of & however, I Twent y nearly two days and two nights at sea. 
«rrcert£n, that while seated in quiet talk in the be understood that a sudden storm 

garden of our lovely home by the Thames, my occurring when the boats are thus far from the 
goodman and I often thank the blessed chance mid.-ocean puts the fishermen m utmost 

that ruled my railway journey on the 24th instead circumstances it too often 

of the 23d of December 187-. happens that some never reach the shore. Such 
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hauled or with the wind on her beam— easing her 
now with a turn of the helm ; now by letting off 
a few inches of the sheet when a heavier blast 
than usual occurs ; now luffing up and breasting a 
wave as it breaks close to her bows ; now running 
from another if it looks too near and ugly and 
threatens to break on the quarter or beam, that 
it may expend itself astern, as to his experienced 
eye the emergency may seem to require. A quick 
eye, a steady hand, coolness and courage, and 
promptness of judgmeirt, are all needed; for the 
smallest mistake, a wrong turn of the helm, the 
slightest false movement, might he fatal. 

More frequently however, if the storm is very 
severe and the sea heavy, the safest course, and 
that generally adopted, is to run dead before the 
wind. In that case a duty not less important 
than the helmsman’s falls to the next most experi- 
enced boatman. That duty is to manage the 
‘ tows,’ as the phrase goes. In one hand he holds 
the halliards'; in the other the down-hauler. As 
each great wa^e comes rolling on, lifting the boat 
high on its crest, he hauls down the sail some 
distance, to ease her from the strain and pressure 
of the wind, to the full force of which she is in 
this elevated position exposed. Again, as she 
rushes down into the trough of the sea he hauls 
^ it up, to catch as much wind as possible, that she 
may run from the next wave rising astern ere it ' 
breaks. It is considered by the fishermen that a 
cool and jud.iciou5 hand at the * tow'S ’ is quite as ■ 
necessary as a good helmsman. i 

In running to the land, the greatest danger is 
always encountered in crossing those tideways ' 
which rush between the islands and round most i 
of the points and promontories, at the rate some- 1 
times of nearly ten miles an hour. In the calmest : 
weather, it is often impossible to cross them 
during the hours of full tide, and you must wait 
till the ‘slack of the tide’ before attempting it. 
From any commanding height on shore you can 
trace by their course of white foam these furious 
tideways running far out into the ocean, while all 
around the sea is perfectly smooth and placid. 
They are veritable rivers in the sea, and Shet- 
landers speak of them as ‘ the string of the. tide,’ 
and crossing them is called ‘cutting the string.' 
Of these streams or tideways, the far-famed Sum- 
burgh Boost off the south point of the islands, and 
one near Burrafirth at the north point of Unst, are 
the strongest and most dangerous around the 
Shetlands. 

It is when running before the wind or crossing 
a tideway in a storm — ^but seldom except when in 
utmost ijeril— that the Shetland fishermen adopt 
an expedient which has often saved many a boat’s 
crew. They crush — or as they call it ‘ crop’— in 
their hands the livers of any ling or cod they may 
have caught, and keep throwing them astern 
and around them. Tire effect is magical. The 
waves are not lessened in size ; but they no longer 
hreak, and it is only from their breaking close to 
the boat, and so being dashed in upon her and 
■filling her, that there’ is danger. The rapidity 
with which the oil spreads over a considerable 
space of sea around is marvellous, and scarcely 
to- be credited except by one who has witnessed 
the phenomenon. IShetlanders call the smooth 
appearance of the water caused by any oily sub- 
stance floating on it, Uoom. 

J ‘ Tlirowing oil upon the troubled waters ’ is ' 


therefore a saying which has undoubtedly origi- 
nated in a fact' with which very few are ac- 
quainted, hut which cannot be too wddely made 
known. That fact is simply this, that oil pre- 
vents the waves from breaking; and unless they 
break, though they were twenty times as high as 
they ever are, there would be no danger whatever 
to a boat, or for the matter of that to a vp.s.sel 
either, except from the strain of her roHiiig, 
There would be no ‘shipping’ of tremendoiis 
‘ seas,’ of which we so often read, no poor sailors 
and deck cargoes swept overboard, no smashing 
of binnacles and bulwarks. An expedient so 
simple might often he of invaluable service 
in saving life and property. The difficulty and 
peril, for instance, of launching a boat from a 
sinking ship in a storm are mostly caused by the 
wind breaking the waves over the boat and filling 
her or dashing her to pieces against the vessel’s shle. 
The danger of such a mishap would unquestion- 
ably he greatly lessened by throwing overboard 
some oil, which ought always to be kept handy. 
Boats also going from one ship to the assistance 
of another in distress, and life-boats on their way 
to a wreck and hoarding it, might often with very 
great advantage use a little oil, if its effects were 
only better known. Again, we often read of boats 
adrift on the sea from a foundered or burning 
ship, and it is marvellous how frequently they are 
able to weather the fiercest storms though ofteu 
greatly overcrowded ; hut many a time they are 
swallowed up, when a little oil judiciously used 
during the worst of the storm might have been 
the means of saving them. 

Another case in which .oil might be of the 
greatest service is when a man accidentally falls 
or is washed overboard. Life-buoys are thrown 
into the sea, the ship is brought to as quickly 
as possible, boats are lowered aird a search made ; 
but before all this can be done, the vessel has 
run a considerable distance, and although the poor 
, struggler in the water may be a good swimmer 
I and able to keep afloat for some time, the great 
difficulty i3_ to find the exact spot where he is to 
! be sought for. A life-buoy or a man’s head is a 
j small object to descry amongst heaving waves and 
white foam. If life-buoys were constructed so 
as to contain a small portion of oil in a little 
receptacle or india-rubber bag attached to them, to 
be punctured with a knife before being thrown 
overboard, the effect would be not only to pre- 
vent the sea from breaking over tlie castaway, so 
making it easier for him to keep afloat, but would 
indicate to the searchers almost tlie exact spot 
where to look for him. His whereabouts would 
easily be discerned from the ship or boat by the 
lioorn, 

I throw out these hints and suggestions on this 
very interesting subject, and I do 'think it would 
be well worth while that some experiments were 
made to test the eifects of ‘ oil upon the troubled 
waters,’ and that the results if satisfactory, as I am 
confident they would be, were made widely known 
to seafaring men. The cost would not lie worth 
naming ; and I am much mistaken if the benefit, 
as a means, of saving valuable life and property, 
would not be enormous. As one who speaks not 
without personal knowledge, I would urge upon 
philanthropists and ship-owners, if tliis paper 
should come under their notice, to turn their atten- 
tion to the subject. 
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The following incident occurred in Shetland a 
good nnmher of years ago. It was a heantiful 
evening in inidsninmer. Nothing indicated a 
storm or any change in the settled weather which 
had prevailed for some time. All the fishing- : 
boats had gone to the far haaf. Suddenly a little 
after midnight a fierce gale s;prung up and raged 
with unwonted fury, increasing as the morning ; 
advanced, while the sea rose to a height most I 
unusual at that season of the year. All the boats 
bore up for the land as soon as the storm broke on 
them ; and during the early part of the day all 
reached the shore in safety, save one. She was 
known to be a good sea-boat, and was manned by 
a crew of the very best fishermen in the island ; 
but as the hours crept on, and there was no appear- 
ance of her return, burning anxiety and suspense 
of wives, mothers, daughters, and neighbours were 
fast passing into the most dismal forebodings. I 
went out to a high promontory which overlooks a 
wide expanse of sea, and sentinels as it were the 
entrance to the landlocked hay where nestled the 
humble cottages of the fishermen. A crowd of 
distracted women, and of men scarcely less agi- 
tated, who had just themselves hut narrowly 
escaped a watery grave — ^friends or neighbours of 
the missing ones— were gathered on the cliff, 
straining their eyes across the raging sea. It was 
a pitiful harrowing sight. Who can describe the 
agony expressed in the firmly clasped hands, the 
fixed and tearless eye of one, the bowed form, con- 
vulsively rocking a little one in her lap, of another, 
the moan of breaking hearts, the wail of despair of 
others ! ‘ 0 my man, my gude kind man ; I ’ll 
never see him more ! ’ cried one. ‘ Faether, 
faether ! will ye never never come back again ? ’ 
-exclaimed a blooming girl, whose cheek was" 
blanched enough now. ‘ My boy — my Willie ! 0 
the cruel cruel sea ! ’ moaned a poor widow whose 
only son was oiie of that boat’s crew. And indeed 
it seemed to all of its but too probable that our 
worst fears would he realised. The storm con- 
tinued unabated. The great waves were dash- 
ing against the rocks in "angry fury, sending the 
spray right over ns. _ Most of the men were sad 
and silent. Some of them were doing their best 
to keep alive the hope they too plainly did not 
themselves cherish. One suggested ; '' They have 
probably rim a long way to seaward, and set their 
lines, and have stayed perhaps rather too long in 
their endeavours to recover them before bearing 
up for the laud; but no need as yet to fear the 
worst.’ Another said : * Perhaps they have run 
to some other island which they found easier 
-of access,’ Another suggested : ‘ They are very 
possibly waiting outside till the slack of the tide 
before attempting to cross the string.’ 

I turned to a fine stalwart young fisherman 
who had often accompanied me on fishing and 
seal-hunting expeditions, and whose courage and 
steadiness and judgment I had not seldom proved 
in circumstances of difficulty and danger. 

‘What do you think?’ I whispered, as I kept 
sweeping the horizon with my field-glass, 

‘ I don’t know what to think,’ he answered. 

‘ She was a good boat, and they were brave men 
and good seamen that manned her ; but that is an 
awlul sea to fight against. God be with them ! ’ 

‘ Was ! ’ ‘ were ! ’ The words sent a chill to my 
heart. He was already speaking in the past tense 
of those for whom we looked and prayed. Sud- 


denly he seized my arm as with a vice, while his 
keen gray eye, almost wild with intense hut 
suppressed, excitement, shot a glance across the 
waste of waters. 

‘There 1’ he said. ‘I thought I saw something 
white like a sail, not the sea-foam. Don’t speak 
yet, or it will kill these poor souls ! Give me 
your glass. Yes, yes ; again I see it. Look ! ’—-he 
shouted aloud now — ‘ I see her sure enough. They 
are coming right on, and going to cut the string 
too, I do believe; a hold venture, but awfully 
risky, for the tide is still strong.’ 

A few minutes more and we could all see the 
gallant little boat driving along before the gale, 
now lifted high on the crest of a huge wave, now 
completely out of sight in the trough of the sea. 
On on she came towards the string, which though 
it had run off its greatest strength, looked ugly 
enough to make the stoutest heart quail. Little 
more than five minutes would be sufficient to 
carry her across ; hut every one knew perfectly 
well that the greatest danger of all was just there 
in the middle of that tideway. It was the crisis 
of her fate. Five minutes more and she would be 
in safety, or never reach the shore. On on she 
came, now plainly in view of every one, and 
splendidly handled as we could see, on on, and 
buried her bows in the raging tide as a w'ar-horse 
might charge an opposing rampart. We held our 
breath hard. No one moved ; not a word was 
spoken, not a sound was heard but the rush and 
roar of wind and waves or the wild scream of a 
sea-mew. overhead. A minute of intense suspense, 
and still she bravely battled on. 

‘Ha!’ cried the young fisherman at my side, 
‘what is that they are doing? I know, I know I 
They are casting out the livers ; I can see the lioovi 
on her track. Wisely thought of, and well done. 
It is their only chance in yon tideway.’ 

And so indeed it was. We could distinctly see 
the men with eager hands throwing out the 
crushed livers astern, to right, to left, all around, 
as though offering a propitiatory sacrifice to the 
sea-god j , and. the waves did not break on them 
then. A few minutes more, and then, amid tears 
of thankfulness and joy, ‘Safe— safe, thank God I’ 
burst out on every side ; and soon they reached the 
shore, those hardy fishermen, and were welcomed 
in a manner much easier to conceive than 
describe. 

The skipper had never left his post at the helm 
for nine long hours, during which he had fought 
out his brave battle for life with rare skill and 
nerve and endurance. And now, when he stepped 
on the beach and took up his little boy in his arms 
and kissed him, I did not think there was any- 
thing unmanly in the big tears which coursed down 
his brown cheek. A little afterwards I said, to 
him : ‘You have had a terrible day, and _at one time 
we scarcely thought ever to see you again.’ 

‘ Ay, terrible indeed,’ he replied ; ‘ and we should 
never have reached the shore through yon raging 
sea and tide if it hadna been onr casting out the 
livers — that smoothed the sea, and, wi’ God’s 
blessing, saved ns.’ 

[The evidence conveyed by the foregoing touch- 
ing story corroborates what we recently said 
regarding the virtue of oil in stormy weather at 
sea. If by -the simple process of dropping oil 
into a tempest4ossed sea, the water is prevented 
from hreaking, it is surely worth the while of 
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tlie Admiralty, and indeed of all 'who have the 
shipping interests at heart, to take up ■the subject 
and carry it into practical force. Ro ship or 
ilsliing-boat should be permitted to leave our 
shores without an eq^uipment of oil.—ED. j 

DROLLERIES OE THE STAGE. 
ChaeTjOTTT!! and Susan Cushman once attempted 
to play Romeo and Juliet at Trenton. Scenery 
and properties were conspicuous by their absence ; 
and the only way they could devise for doing 
the balcony scene was to stretch an old-fashioned 

S ' hwork quilt in front of J uliet, one end being 
by the manager, and the other by a little 
negro employed at the hotel AU went well 
until Juliet called Romeo back to ask, 

Aird wliat o’clock to-morrow 
Shall I send for thee? 

Before ‘fair Montague’ could reply, a black head 
popped out from the side, and its proprietor 
ejaculated : ‘Miss Cushing, my bell’s ringin’, and 
I am obliged to let my side of the house drop;’ 
and drop it he did, and there was an end to the 
balcony scene. 

The sisters wore perhaps not quite so dumb- 
founded as Madame Miohan-Carvalho when play- 
ing in Lwia lU Lammermoor at Marseilles. The 
cantatrice had ordered a restaurant-keeper to send 
her a basin of hot soup at nine o’clock. The hour 
came, and with it a girl carrying the star’s refresh- 
ment. The girl made at once for the stage, and 
arrived at the wings as Madame was singing in 
the finale to the first act; and tlie next moment 
Eavenswood and Lucia were astonished by a soup- 
tureen being set down on the mossy bank in 
front of the fountain, the cover lifted, and the 
intruder addressing them, as she plunged a spoon 
in the bowl, with ; ‘Begging your pardon sir, for 
interrupting you and the lady, but heroes the 
soup!? 

, On the first night of A Grown for Love, Anne 
Boleyn had no sooner uttered the words, ‘Row 
is the crown fixed firmly on my head,’ than the 
regal diadem set auditors and actress laughing by 
tumbling to the ground. An accident not ,so 
annoying to the individual most concerned as the 
gallery commentary upon a Dunedin Cassio’s 
lamentation : ‘ 0 that men should put an enemy 
in their mouths to steal away their brains ! ’ coming 
in the significant shape of: ‘All right, old man; 
drink away ; you’re safe ! ’ Equally trying to the 
actor’s serenity was the more friendly intimation 
from another ‘god,’ who seeing Macbeth cover 
his face with his robe and shudder convulsively 
after crying ‘Unreal mockery, hence !’ to Banquo’s 
ghost,’ let him know the horrible shadow had 
departed by shouting: ‘It’s all right now, 
governor ; he ’s gone 1 ’ 

Actors, like other men, are apt to plume them- 
selves upon finding favour with the ladies, and 
like other men, sometimes achieve embarrassing 
conquests, Ohristian Braudes in Ms strolling 
days was cast to play Leander in a primitive sort 
of drama in which the dialogue was left pretty 
much to the discretion of the players. It was 
seti&d tliat Hero was not to Tbo too easily won^ 
butjto refrain from admitting her love for Leander 
until he‘ had plied hsi* hard with passionate 
|speecnes.., Unluckily the Hero of the ©ccasion was 


in reality desperately smitten, and scarcely gave 
Leander time to protest his love, before exclaiming : 
‘I cannot resist you, Leander ; accept my heart and 
hand.’ Brandos was nonj)lussed;.the fine speeches 
he had prepared were unsuitod to the situation. 
While he hesitated, the enraged manager whis- 
pered Hero: ‘In the fiend’s name, improvise a 
few words and retire ! ’ ‘VVlierenpon the poor girl 
turhed to the audience, and said : ‘ In. tlio fiend’s 
name, I improvise a few words and retire !’ and 
tripped gaily off the stage to the shouts of tlic 
amused audience ; who after all, had less reason to 
laugh than those who heard the Western Romeo 
announce ; * But soft ! What light from yonder 
window breaks? It is the cast, and Juliet has a 
son'!’ What his Juliet thought of the new 
reading is not recorded, 

Macready travelling by coach to Bath, was 
much amused by a fellow-passenger whose budget 
of theatrical anecdotes seemed inexhaustible. By- 
and-by the story-teller said : ‘ Macready is a good 
actor ; but he can never play without applause. 
He went on one night, and no notice being' taken 
of him, he told the manager ho could not get on if 
he was not applauded. Whereupon the manager 
went round and told the audience what Macready 
had said ; and when the tragedian reappeared, they 
applauded him so incessantly that he was utterly 
disconcerted.’ Rot more disconcerted however, 
than the relater of the story, when his amused 
listener observed that he rather discredited that 
tale, since he happened himself to be Mr Mac- 
ready. 

Duniaine, as a pirate in Le FUm des Mers, was 
wont to excite the wonder of the spectators by 
extinguishing a candle with a pistol-shot. The 
trick was done by placing the .light on a table 
near a small round hole in the ‘ cloth ’ behind it, 
through which the prompter blew out the candle 
as Dumaine discharged the jiistol. Actuated by 
jealousy or a love of mischief, a fellow-actor one 
night covered the hole with goldbeater’s skin, and 
when the pirate fired and the prompter blew, the 
candle flared away in triumph, ‘Dumaine drew 
another pistol from his belt ; but before he could 
pull the trigger the malicious joker had torn away 
the skin, and by blowing through the hole made 
the candle go out, apparently of its own accord, 
while Dumaine was mentally ahusing the inno- 
cent prompter for Ms pet point not coming off as 
usual. 

Readiness in unforeseen emergencies is of the 
greatest value to manager and actor alike. A 
word fails the memory at an important stage of 
the play, or some accident occurs to mar or' even 
put a stop to all further proceedings, On such 
occasions fertility of resource is of the grcate..-t 
moment, and has over and over again saved the 
credit of all concerned. In fact the readiness of an 
actor or manager to turn an apparent disaster into 
a happy interlude is mucli on a par with the 
presence of mind that guides a slvill'ul general 
to victory. This readiness was wcdl disxfiayed on 
the stage by Lugnet when playing the bearer of 
an important despatch, on the contents of wliicli 
the plot of the drama turned. By mistake the 
Xiroperty-man gave Luguet a blank sheet of paper, 
which he handed to the mimic king, who not 
having, studied the words which ought to have 
' been wr.itten on the despatch, was in' a quandary. 
He got out of it by handing the iiaper back to 
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the incssengei;, with the command: ‘Read it to’ 
me, sirrah ! ’ Lnguet however, was equal to the 
occasion, and responded : ‘ Alas, sir, born of poor 
but honest parents, I have never learned to 
read.’ 

^ A travelling company performing in one of the 
cities out 'West, whore dramatic ' entertainments 
were rarely seen, announced Maturin’s sombre 
tragedy Bertram, the hero to be enacted by a 
clever but erratic player named Webb. The ; 
house was crammed! ‘Wliere’s Webbi’ asked I 
the manager. ISTobody Icne'sv. Scouts were sent 
out, and the actor unearthed ; but to get him to 
the theatre was beyond them. He would not go. 
What ^was to he done ? Somebody suggested 
returning the money ; but the manager was not 
inclined to let three hundred and fifty dollars slip 
through his fingers. ‘We’ll change the play,’ 
said he. ‘Everybody get ready for The Review. 
They don’t know the difference between farce and 
tragedy down here ; only remember to call Deputy 
Bull, Deputy Bertram, and we shall pull through 
right enough.’ They played The Review, and the 
audience never discovered the alteration in the 
programme. 

The good folks of Agen, a small French town, 
were not to be so easily cheated out of what they 
came to see. A strolling troupe, of whom young 
Hprtense Schneider was one, announced La Tour 
de Nesde for their last performance. An overflow 
resulted. The actors were in high spirits and full 
of fun. Mademoiselle Schneider discovering an old 
pair of russet boots behind the scenes, put them by 
way of a joke into the hands of Buridan as he was 

g oing on the stage. Accepting of the awkward 
amlful, he placed the hoots on a table on the 
stage, and quietly went through his part ; when 
another actor of the name of ’Philippe d’Aulnay 
took possession, and made his exit with one under 
each arm. In the next act, Marguerite de Bour- 
gogne entered carrying the mysterious boots, and 
passed them to Gaultier d’Auluay ; he turned 
them over to Orsini ; in short, before the cur- 
tain fell the boots, though foreign to the piece, 
had been borne in succession by every personage. 
The ■ audience watched for their appearance, while 
wondering what it all meant, and applauded the 
players to their hearts’ content. Twelve months 
afterwards another company set up their bills in 
Agen, and La Tour de Ncsle attracted everybody 
to the theatre'; hut before the first act was over 
there were symptoms of displeasure, which 
gradually increased, until the uproar was so great 
that the curtain fell on a half-played piece ; 
benches were torn up, lights put out, and only the 
arrival of the mayor at the head of a troop of 
soldiers imt an end to the tumult. Then the 
mayor turned on .the poor manager, who protested 
his inability to understand how the riot came 
about. ‘ That is all nonsense,’ returned the mayor. 
‘Your conduct is disgraceful. You have misled 
the people and mutilated a masterpiece. Where 
are the hoots ? ’ : 

Actors are supposed to be an unmethodical race ; 
but they are punctual to business. To avoid 
keeping the stage waiting, Grimaldi once ran from 
Sadler’s Wells to Drury Lane in his clown’s 
costume. With the same regard for pnuctaality, 
Mr Toole having to play Jack Grinnidge in Green 
Bushes at ‘ the ’Wells,’ after performing the clock- 
maker’s boy in Jatiet Pride at the AdelpM, 


executed the change from, boyhood to age en route, 
and when he stepped out of the cab, found further 
progress barred by the driver, who demanded : 

‘ What have you done with the kid, old un, that 
I took up at the “ Delphy ? ” ’ and was not to be 
pacified until the stage-door keeper endorsed the 
comedian’s explanation of the mystery. 

During the run of Ours at the Prince of Wales’ 
Theatre, Mr John Clarke, who played Hugh Oal- 
cott, used to jiass his Sundays and Mondays 
at Brighton, returning to town by the five o’clock 
express. One Monday afternoon, upon arriving at 
the station at the usual time, he discovered that 
the express had been withdrawn for the winter 
months ; and that if he wanted to be in London 
by half-past seven, he must pay twenty pounds for 
a special engine. He paid the money ; and as he 
jumped into Ms solitary first-class carriage, congra- 
tulated himself that he had only lost a 'quarter of 
an hour. ‘Eighteen shillings, if you please sir’, 
said an official. ‘ What for 1 ’ demanded the actor, 
‘By the by-laws of tbe Brighton Company, all 
occupants of a, seat in a special express must pay 
extrti fare,’ was the unwelcome response. He had 
but half a sovereign, in his purse, and had to run 
back to hia hotel to supply the deficiency — then he 
was off indeed, and was smoking his cigar as 
Hugh Calcott on the stage of the Prince of Wales’ 
at the proper time. 

Less expensive, but much more risky was Mr 
Emery’s railway ride from Anerley to London. 
He had been down at tbe Crystal Palace, and 
allowed himself plenty of time to reach the 
Olympic Theatre ; but be had the chagrin of seeing 
three trains despatched while he was waiting per- 
mivssion to go on the platform, and of learning there 
would not be another for half an hour ; but that if 
he made the best use of his legs he might catch a 
train at Anerley which was due at London Bridge 
at half-past six. He ran his hardest, darted past 
the porters at Anerley, and jumped into the guard’s 
van as the train was proceeding. In went the 
guard after Mm, and having no breath left to 
explain, at London Bridge he gave an under- 
taking to appear if called upon by the Company ; 
and jumping into a hansom, by a promise of 
double fare got over the distance in twenty 
minutes ; and two minutes later was as Mr Potter, 
standing with Ms back to tbe fire in John Mild- 
raay’s drawing-room, in the play of Still Waters 
Run Deep. Mr Compton was not so successful in 
his attempt to reach the Haymarket from Epsom 
Downs on the Derby Day, and for the first time in 
his life failed his manager. It was ten o’clock 
before he arrived at the theatre, and The Evil, 
Genius, in which he played a deaf postman, was 
over. He eagerly inquired what apology had been 
made for his non-appearance, and what piece they 
had substituted. ‘No apology, and no change at 
all,’ was the consoling reply ; ‘we cut the postman’s 
part Out altogether, and nobody missed it.’ The 
experiment was a bold one j but not so bold as that 
of the Memphis manager who, upon his prima- 
donna sulking at the last moment, cut Alice out of 
Rohert h DiaUe, md played the opera without its 
heroine! 

In 1834 Macready was starring at_ Louth. As 
he was dressing one evening for Virginius, the 
manager came into the room with such a long 
face, that Macready inquired : ‘ Bad house 1 ’ ‘ Bad 
house, sir,’ replied the dejected manager ; ‘ there’s 
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no one ! ’ ‘ What ! nobody at alU' ‘Not a soul, sorrow.’ And the earnest student instead of tying 

sir, except the Warden’s party in the boxes.’ himself continuously to his desk, might imitate a 
‘What ! not one person in the pit or gallery?’ friend of the writer of this who .studied and wrote 
‘ 0 yes ; there are one or two.’ ‘ Are there five ? ’ while on his legs. Pacing his room, blad in hand 
‘Yes ; there are five.’ ‘ Then,’ said Macready, ‘ go with paper attached, he stopped as occasion 
on at once ; we have no right to give ourselves required to pen a sentence or a paragraph, 
airs.’ He acids : *I never acted Virginiiis better Breathing is the fir.st and last act of man, and is 
in all my life.’ of the most vital nece.ssity all through life. Per- 

— sons with full broad deep chests naturally breathe 

BEEATH -GYMNASTICS. and slowly, and large nostrils generally 

accompany large chests. Such persons rarely take 
The importance of breathing plentifully of fresh cold, and when they do they throw it off easily, 
air as an essential of health is generally admitted. The opposite build of chest is more predisposed to 
Well-ventilated rooms, open-air exercise, and ex- lujig disease. The pallid comifiexion and con- 
cursions into the country, are appreciated to some spiouous blue veins shew that oxygen is wanted, 
extent by all classes. But the ari of breathing and that every means should be used to obtain 
is very much overlooked. Being a process not it. Deep breathing also promotes perspiration, by 
depending on the will for its exercise, it is too increasing the circulation and the animal warmth, 
much left to the mere call of nature. It is how- Waste is more rapidly repaired, and the skin i.s 
ever, an act which can be influenced very mate- put in requisition to remove the used materials, 
rially by the will. Properly trained singers are Many forms of disease may be thus prevented, and 
taught to attend very carefully^ to their breathing, more vigorous health enjoyed. 

When brisk muscular exerci,so is taken, breath- 

ing is naturally active withoirt any special effort. ^ uv T-TouArw u,- t nnr- tt 

But when the body is at rest or engaged in SUaGkblED BY lIOlvAOb, Bk. L Onn IX. 

occupation requiring a confined posture, and . i- 

especially when the mind is absorbed in thought, Sme now tho sullen vapours rest 

the breathing naturally becomes diminished, and On hoary Arthur’s* silvered crest ; 

the action of the lungs slow and feeble. The See trees with branches drooping low, 

con.sequence is that the oxygenation of the blood Look spectral in their garb of snow, 

is imperfectly carried on. Even in taking a con- blackbird cease to tnll 

stitutUal walk the Ml baneat is Mt sttemed for Ttor »b«otM roan, Way ; 

wont of tl,c,ron;h breathin,. f 5,! 

As a_remcdy for this it has been suggested that jocund waters stray, 

there is room for what might be fitly termed 

breath -gjminastics — to draw in long and full ix. 

breaths, filling the lungs full at every' inspiration, Come, pile the fagots on the hearth ! 

and emptying them as completely as possible at Though nipping frosts bind fast the earth, 

every expiration, and to acquire the habit of full The crackling fire, with ruddy glow, 

breathing at all times. This mode of breathing Shall stir our blood to genial flow, 

has a direct effect in supplying the largest pos- pipe and howl, and music bring 

sihle amount of oxygen to the blood, and more Eaise the song ! ^ 

thoroughly consuming the carbon, and so produc- wassail mirth the chorus sing, 

ing animal heat. ItAias also the very important w 

effect of expanding the chest, and so contributing The merry peal prolon„. 

to the vigour of the system. nr. 

The breath should bo inhaled by the nostrils Count every hour a boon, and live 

as well as by the mouth, more especially while So long as Fortune deigns to give ; 

out of doors and iu cold weather. This has partly Let not tho distant strife dismay, 

the effect of a respirator, in so far warming the air Nor ills that are not tliine to-day. 

in its passage to the delicate air-cells, and in also The wishing glance, the warm embrace — 

rendering one less liable to catch cold. Love’s tender courtesies— are thine ; 

This full respiration is of so much importance, thme with youthful step and grace 

that no proper substitute is to he found for it in Si® 

shorter though more rapid breathing. In short sod-hke graces shme. 

breathing a large portion of the air-cells remains iv 

nearly stationary, the xipper^ portion of the lung.s when night repeats the trysting hour, 

only being engaged in receiving and discharging a Return thee to the secret bower, 

small portion of air. _ _ Where— till her silvery laugh reveals— 

^ Profound thought, intense grief, and other The shade of some sly nook conceals 

similar mental manifestations, have a depressing The pantlug maid. Glaspt to thy breast, 

effect on respiration. The blood unduly accuinu- Thou fain wilt snatch the errant tress, 

lates in the brain, and the circulation in both permitting, half dlatrest, 

heart and lungs becomes diminished, unless indeed y^®^d, and thou, twice blest, 

there he feverishness present. An occasional long blushing lips impress. 

breath or deep-drawn sigh is the natural relief in — 

such a case, Nature making an effort to provide 
a xeniedy. This hint should be acted on and 
Mlowed up. Brisk muscular exercise in the 

inclement weather, is an | i>rinted and Published by W. k 11. Ciiambers, -17 Patoi 
excellent antidote oi a-physieal kind lor a ‘ rooted j nostor Row, Lonuoix, andb39 HighMti-eet, jinmnuHoii, 


■ Arthur’s Seat, a picturesque hill in tho neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh. 
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CHRISTMAS 1878. 

When we look back upon tlie events of the past 
months of 1878, we cannot help feeling that 
Christinas of this year will be a season of bitter 
sadness to many poor souls under the sun. 
Bereaved homes and hearts there will be in thou- 
sands ; some in sorrow, remembering perhaps the 
light and happy spirits with which they welcomed 
the festive season one short year ago. Lonely 
women seated childless and desolate hy wretched 
fires; moody men in ruined homes with scarce 
a cinder they can call their own — victims inno- 
cent, yet suffering because of the guilt of others. 
The past year has been one of disaster both 
on land and water, and its concluding months 
have brought upon the country a gloom and 
disaster almost unprecedented. Let the happy 
■individuals whose homes have duriug the last 
twelve months been xrnvisitod by death or ruin, 
remember kindly and pityingly the myriads of 
their fellow-creatures to whom this Christmas 
will he no season of gladness, but .only a dreadful 
landmark, serving to shew the difference between 
what they once were and what they are now. 
To say nothing of those who were accustomed 
to live in a princely style, but who now cannot 
tell where their next meal will be procured, there 
are many whose wishes were moderate, and whose 
expenditure was reasonable, who will suffer, cer- 
tainly from no fault of extravagance or want 
of principle. Single ladies left in comfort, and 
I with plenty to keep them in genteel circum- ^ 
stances, will have bread watered with tears for 
their Christmas dinner, and a penury and consum- 
ing grief whicli will shorten life. Orphan girls 
wliose parents perhaps closed their eyes on the 
world contented that their darlings were placed 
far above want, wdll have to face Christmas with 
empty cupboards and firelcss grates. Men, kejjt 
all their lives anxious and unhappy because of 
the extravagance of wives and daughters, will 
know tliis Christmas what it is to have neither 
moxiey nor credit. Wives whoso reckless expendi- 
ture did much to make matters worse, will sigh 
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' vainly for the thousand Christmas dainties which 
their souls loved in times past. Never was there 
a time wherein the words of Scripture are so 
literally fulfilled, ‘Men's hearts fail them for 
fear.’ Time works great wonders, hut can scarcely 
cure the crying evil from which so many are 
even now suffering. There is no remedy for 
names disgraced, honour tarnished, and whole 
families made destitute for life. 

We once heard the struggling father of a family 
declare, with a gravity akin to tears, that no 
.season in all the year was to him so utterly dread- 
ful as Christmas. What with hills from every 
quarter, which he did not know how to meet ; 
dinners whose viands disagreed with him ; parties 
at home and abroad, where, with an aching heart, 
he was expected to make himself agreeable ; cold 
weather, which always made him rheumatic, and 
various other annoyances— -he had no comfort or 
peace, and was driven almost mad ; nay he went 
so far as to say that he hated the very name of 
Christina.^. His wife’s bill for dress alone utterly 
confounded him ; and work as hard as he might, 
every Christinas brought to him the agreeable 
conviction that ‘the kind of thing coidd not go on,’ 
and that inevitable min must descend upon him 
sooner or later. 

There is no doubt whatever that our style of 
living nowadays is much too luxurious, and this 
persistence in luxury is just what brings matters 
to a terrible crisis every now and again. There is 
now but a slight difference appreciable between 
the middle and upper classes. There is scarcely 
anything enjoyed by aristocracy which is not also 
shared in by those in the rank below them. We 
may not dine off gold plate or drive in splendid 
carriages or he waited on hy liveried servants ; but ' 
in almost every other respect we are about as well 

off as Lady A or Lord H . All sorts of 

dainties are on our tables ; our wives and daughters 
are as well dressed as their betters ; and a deter- 
mination not to, be outdone by any one, seems to 
exist in the minds of most of us. This is all very 
nice. But if this state of affairs renders our hread- 
! winners anxious, and fills them with positive 
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embarrassment (wliich is too often the case), then their less favc 

onr desires ought to be limited and our expen- 

diture curbed. As a general rule, this is an age ^ 

when there is an e7}il}arrcts d& richesses, as our 

I’rench neighbours -would say ; people are over- IT ^ 

done, nay pretty well stifled with luxury — tlie 

absence of which would make them better men 

and women. Why should homely Mrs B I® was not till ; 

desire a costume as elaborate as that worn hy the 

Countess of G ? Or why should Mrs W could not help 

insist on sending her daughters to a boarding- looked ; but ne 
school w'hich is expensive, because only the very , them suspected 

cream of the earth go there? Both Mrs B rested in the s 

and Mrs W carry their point, after the manner ^ 

of women ; the result being that Messrs B nearly ti 

and W groan miserably when Christmas gj; p'reviou 

approaches, and wonder how on earth they are way. 
to keep their heads above water. At length Eu 

, ‘ Nothing riles me so much as to have to pay rude h 

the draper’s bill,’ said a worried business man one inuch lor 
day. * The immense lot of unnecessary things con- ^vhile^you ^v'ere 
tained in the nefarious document are beyond ray That -was wort 
understanding ; and when I ask my wife how by me, -will you n 
any amount of ingenuity she has managed to run to escape — ^for c 
up s^tc/?, an account, she tells rae with exasperating * onr csca 
calmness that “lots of things are needed in a house thrill 

which- gentlemen can’t understand,” Certainly 


their hardly earned money to pay what seems 
to them a most exorbitant bill, which might 
have been half as long by proper care and self- 
denial 

Some one asserted lately with much vehemence 
that Christmas was ‘ a great mistake,’ beca-use it 
was popularly supposed to be a time of mirth, 
rejoicing, and general , ease-taking, ‘ Whereas,’ 
pursued the grumbler, ‘ I have always found it a 
time of- heaviness both mental and bodily — a 
fearful incubus— a season of apprehension, when 
every ring at the door-bell brought forth a hill, 
and every letter that the postman delivered Avas 
an account.’ 

Some -umather-prophets have been heard to 
declare that the winter of 1878 will be a long and 
severe one. If this is to be the case, then Christ- 
mas will in all probability have dawned upon 
drifting suow and icy streams. Those ivhose fires 
will burn warmly, and whose board will be cov- 
ered Avith good cheer, Avill doubtless as a coun-' 
teibalance haA'-e had some ‘evil things’ cast into 
their lot. But let us, as wo draw our chairs nearer 
tp the fire and close the curtains to keep out the 
.i-ultter winds which oft come straying even into 
j^i^o’^ifortable homes— let us think of those whose 
sorrow of heart has been this Christmas totally 
*un.Tel-ieved by even the ordinary comforts of daily 
Ifc. Poverty in its most meagre and unlovely 
fojfa, being theirs, what can we say or do to ' 
mend it 1 Let those who have ‘ enough and to 
spare ’ 'stretch forth kind and bounteous hands to 
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and Davis, might he able to throw some light on 
her aCter-fate. Just possible, I say, but by no 
means ])rubabloJ 

‘Would you mind, Mr Imray, doing me the 
great favour of writing to the gentlemen you have 
jiist named, and ask them whether they can fur- 
nish you with any information by means of which 
the poor girl’s whereabouts might possibly be 
traced V 

‘ I will do what I can for you in the matter, 
Mrs Warrener, with the greatest pleasure; but I 
would not advise you to be very sanguine as to 
the result’ 

After a little more conversation, Emilia said 
good-night and went What Mr Imray had told 
her made clear to her many points that had often 
troubled her greatly— points that had nothing to 
do Avith Harold Rivers’s share in the dark story. 
She noAV understood why her husband had taken 
the precaution not to enter his full name on the 
Daphne^ s books. She now understood why his 
mother and sister, through whom she had received 
the news of his death, and who had only given 
her a cold welcome during his life, had seemed to 
have so few jjarticulars Avith which to satisfy her 
anxious questions — had seemed in fact as though 
they wished to speak of their mutual loss as little 
as possible. In their wish to keep his memory 
sweet, they had hidden from her much that she 
ought to have been told. She now understood 
why the five hundred pounds Avhich she had 
brought her husband on her Avedding-day was 
found after his death to have been all drawn out 
of the hank, although she had only known of his 
having had a small portion of it. He had taken 
it with him in his flight, leaving her almost penni- 
less. She noAV iinderstood why so many debts, 
respecting which she know nothing, should turn 
up against him after his death. She now under- 
stood why he was so anxious that she should not 
go down to Bristol to see him off. And yet this 
was the man Avhose image she had cherished in 
her heart as that of a demi-god whose heroic 
stature none other might reach! This Avas the 
man whose loss she had never ceased to mourn 
Avith tears of the bitterest anguish, feeling and 
believing that Avheu she lost hiin the sunshine of 
her life Avas gone for ever ! Above all, this Avas he 
for whose sake she had cast behind her that other 
love — a love such as can come to no woman twice 
in a lifetime. Oh, blind, bliid, blind ! 

In the course of about a Aveek, Mr Imray 
received a'u answer to his letter from the owners 
of the Daphne, Messrs Collins and Davis had 
been m communication with Mrs Hernshaw imme- 
diately after her return to England. Her address 
at that time AA'as No. 5 Gleddow’s Cottages, Fold- 
gate, Hertfordshire ; but of her present where- 
abouts they knew nothing. 

The raorniiig following the receipt of this infor- 
mation Emilia started for Foklgate, leaving Daisy 
in charge of Mrs Imray. It AA'as not Avithout a, 
certain degree of trepidation that she \’-entured to : 
knock at the door of No. 5 GleddoAA'’s Cottages. 
As no one answered the knock, she opened the; 
door gently and looked in. What she saAV w'as 
an old laily sitting on a loAV stool by the side of ; 
her spinning-Avlieel, and crooning to herself in a 
loAV monotone some old-Avorld ditty Avhicli doubt- 
less breatlied sweet music in her memory. She. 
Avas dressed in black, Avith a little coloured shaAvl 


pinned across her shoulders. On her head she 
wore a poke-honnet of rusty black silk, such 
as AA'as fashionable about forty years ago. As 
Emilia stepped timidly into the cottage, the old 
dame rose slowly and dropped an old-fashioned 
courtesy. • ‘ My name, lady, is Betsy Ditton ; 
and I shall he eighty-two come next fourth of 
December.’ 

‘Pray sit doAvn, Mrs Ditton. I hope you will 
pardon my intrusion when you hear the errand 
that has brought me here.’ 

‘I’ve a many ladies come to see me at times. 
Some come to read passages ; some come to pray ; 
and some come to cheer me with a bit of talk. " I 
like them best that come to talk. But I shouldn’t 
say that, because you ’re mebbo the new curate’s 
lady, and have come to pray with me.’ 

‘ No indeed. I was never in Foldgate in my 
life before to-day.’ 

‘ Very ikind to me are the ladies, very kind 
indeed,’ continued the dame, without heeding 
Emilia’s disclaimer, and apparently addressing 
herself to her spinning-wheel. ‘ They mostly bring 
me an ounce or two of tea or a bit of snuff 
when they come to see me. Very kind indeed.’ 

Emilia took out her purse and laid half a 
sovereign on the table. ‘I have brought you 
neither tea nor snuff,’ she said ; ‘ hut here is 
something that will buy you a little of both.’ 

‘ O thank you, kind lady, thank you much ! 

The blessing of a poor lonely old woman be with 
you wherever you go! Eighty-two come next 
fourth of December. Is it prayers or passages this 
morning, kind lady ?’ 

‘Neither one nor the other. I came to see you 
about— Mrs HernshaAV.’ 

‘ Oh, about my grandchild Carry. Why, poor 
Carry’s been dead and gone these tAvo years. 
Father and mother dead too. Except her brother 
Barney, Cany Avas the only one left of seven.’ 

‘ Dead ! Mrs Ditton, I ’m very sorry indeed to 
hear that.’ 

‘Yes. Garry always Avas of a sickly growth; 
and after that dreadful business of the wreck, she 
came to poor granny’s, and closed her eyes in this 
very house.’ 

‘ I kneAv Mr HernshaAV very well, also his ■ 
mother and sister, and that is the reason Avhy I 
came here to-day ahoxxt your grand-daughter.’ 

‘ And very kind it is of you, lady.’ 

‘You remember Mr George Hernshaw, of 
course V 

‘Is it likely I could ever forget him? What 
laughing eyes he had, and Avhat a pleasant way 
with him, to be sure! No wonder our Garry lost 
ber heart to him. Their courting was short and 
sharp. Only tAVO months from the day he first 
met her coming out of a shop in Tot’n’am Court 
Road till the day he married her !’ 

‘ They were going abroad, were they not, when 
he met with his death '? ’ 

‘Yes. George had some money, and it was 
agreed they should emigrate. He was sick p 
tired of England, he said. After his death, I 
between, four and five hundred pounds Avas fonuu 
in the poor lad’s pocket-book. This was given 
to Carry after a time by the people at Bristol ; 
but hot till she had let them see her marriage 
lines. There now, lady, if you haven’t gone and 
I split one of your gloves right across ! And such 
1 X->retty ones as they were ! ’ j 
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‘Never inmd the gloves, Mrs Dltton. I waixt 
to hear about your graud-daughter,’ 

‘ Tliauh you kindly mum. Well, the money 
did us very little good. First one said do this 
•with it ; then another said do that. I wanted to 
buy a little shop ; but Carry had her notions, and 
wanted to be a lady; so she was persuaded to 
buy some .shares. What they were in, I don’t 
know, but they were to bring in a lot of money. 
But .something happened about six months after, 
and all tlic money was lost, and wo never got a 
penny. It’s enough to make one shake in one’s 
shoes to think what rogues there are iir the xvorld 
that never come to the gallows ! ’ 

‘And this was the end of poor papa’s five 
hundred pounds !’ thought Emilia bitterly. ‘ The 
end of the little fortune that he scraped and 
saved up through many weary years, so that his 
daughter .should not be portionleiss when she 
married.’ 

‘And so mum, when we lost our bit of money, 
if a certain good friend hadn’t come forward we 
shouldn’t have known Avhat to do. Perhaps lady, 
yon ■would like to see poor George’s likeness I 
I ’ve got it in the next room,’ 

‘I should like to see it very much indeed,’ 
answered Emilia with hardly concealed emotion. 

The old lady hobbled into the other room, and 
presently came back holding a framed likeness in 
one hand, and a bundle of letters tied up with a 
piece of ribbon in the other. The portrait was a 
cheap coloured affair, but an excellent likeness for 
all that, as Emilia saw at a glance. 

‘Just his smile, ain’t it V said the dame admir- 
ingly. _ ‘ J ust the way he used to shew a glint of 
his white teeth ; and that curl on his foveiiead as 
nat’ral as life. Poor Qeordie ! Poor boy ! Here ’s 
the letters he wrote to Carry while they were 
courting,’ she continued ; ‘ one every other day, if 
only just a line or two to tell her when to meet 
him. They were under my poor girl’s pillow 
■when she died,’ . 

Emilia’s eyes glanced at the direction of the 
uppermost letter. Yes; it was in the writing 
that she remembered so well. A hand of many 
flourishes. How well she remembered his bold 
dashing way of crossing his fs, and the fancy 
scroll-work at the bottom of the envelope, by way 
of an elegant finish to the address ! She turned 
from letters and likeness with a shudder. 

‘ They say it ’a an ill wind that blows nobody 
good,’ resumed the old lady, as she sat down again 
bj her wheel. ‘When we lo,st all our money, 
if it hadn’t been for Mr Ilarral, we shouldn’t 
have been able to pay our rent or make ends 
meet at all. Mr Harral,’ she added by, way 
of explanation, ‘knew poor George, and was on 
board the ship when lie met his end.’ 

A sudden thought struck Emilia. ‘What kind 
of looking gentleman is this Mr Harral ? ’ she 
asked. 

‘A tallish pleasant-looking gentleman, with a 
black beard and moustachers, and with a little 
scar under his left eye.’ 

It was as Emilia had thought, ‘ Does not the 

S ntletnan call himself Mr Harold, and not Mr 
arral ? ’ she asked, 

‘Mebbe, mebbe,’ said the old lady, rather testily. 
^ dem’t see any difl’erence. I always calls him Mr 
Harral, end he always answers to it. Well, as I 
was saying, when we lost our money, Mr Harral he 


steps in — ho had called on us once or twice before 
— and he sefctle.s a hmidr(?,d a year on Cany for 
life — all for poor George’s sake, you know. When 
Garry died, 1 nmdo uj) ■Juy mind that the moiuy 
would die with J)or. But when M'r Harral ca^H^, 
he said “ No,” said ho. “The hundred a year, l\Ir.s 
Ditton, shall be your.s as long as you live,’’ And so 
it is. The money como.s down on the (ir.stof every 
month as rog’lar as the day comes round. I’ve 
got it all put away in the bank, all but what ’s to 
bury me with — a warm, fiauuei .shrond and a oak 
coffin with brass handles, axtd everything nice and 
proper— and the money for that i.s in a cracked 
teapot in the other room. Barney — he’s a irou- 
mouger by trade— he’ll come in for the rest. 
Not that he kiioxvs a word cubout it. If he did, 
he ’d mebbe wish his old granny dead. He might 
love my sovereign.s better than he loves mo.' 


When Emilia got hack to Sandport, slm found 
that Mr Imray had been suddenly called away on 
important business. What ought she to do next 
That was a question that slie asktjd honsolf not 
once but a thousand times. She know everything 
now; and .she might have known everything on 
her wodding-day if 'she would but have listened 
to her husband. IIow blind, how infatuated she 
must have been ever to have su.spected such a 
man as Harold Rivers of the foul crime she had 
imputed to him ! Was not the knowledge of such 
a suspicion on her part almost enough in itself to 
kill, the love of any ordinary man ? But there 
had been more, far more than suspioiotx ; there 
had been a direct charge. Had she not called him 
assassin to hi.s face ? Had she not refu.sed to see 
him, refused to listen to him, refused even to road 
his letters 1 Surely this mair must love her with 
no common love, or he would have learned to 
hate her long ago. He had never intruded himself 
on her presence since that memorable day at 
Spindyke ; yet she was aware that .since .she had 
come to live at Sandport he had been hovering 
continually about her — keeping himself out of 
sight, but still there. Perliaps at that very 
moment he was within ,a quarter of a mile of lier, 
and yet she Icnew not where to find him. What 
had been the foolish romantic school-girl kiml of 
love that she had felt for the infamous George 
Warrener in comparison with this other love, 
nouri-shed in suffering and watered with tear.?, 
that had taken root in her heart from her first 
meeting with Harold Rivers, and that now over- 
shadowed her life, past and to come ? 

For the first three or four days after her return 
to Sandport, she spent nearly all her time out of 
door.s, wandering for hours on the beach, on the 
cliffs, in the country lanes, dreading and yet 
hoping that somewhere she might .see her liusband. 
But all her wanderings proved in vain. Then at 
last a sickening despair seized her tliat through 
her headstrong folly she had lost the best, the 
bravest, the true.st man she had ever known. 

Mrs Imray was ciear-siglited enough to .see that 
Emilia was in some great tronldfi ; and whatever 
silent sympathy could do wa.s done by her to 
soften the smart of the wounds from wliicli her 
friend was so evidently .snlferiug. Then, one 
evening as they two sat toge.ther in the twilight, 
watching the stars come, out one by one, ami 
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listening to the low drowsjr .booming of the 
incoming tide, an irresistible impulse came over 
Emilia. She slid down on a low stool, and with 
her head resting against Mrs Imray’s knee, and 
with one of that lady’s hands clasped in hers, she 
opmied her heart and told everything.^ What 
comfort came to her even in the telling ! It 
secured to lift somewhat of her weight of woe to 
make another the depositary of her trouble, 

Mrs Imray kissed her, and pressed her to her 
heart when the last word was said, ‘And you 
want me to give you my advice — you wmnt me to 
tell you what I think you ought to do?’ she 
said." . 

Emilia’s answer was another kiss. 

‘ I think your duty lies before you as clear as 
daylight. You must find your husband, wherever 
he may be. If he has gone to Africa or to the 
.North Pole, you must go after him. Having 
found him, you must tell him that you now know 
everything ; you must tell him how foolish and 
wrong yon have been ; you must tell him that you 
still love him as dearly as ever you did ; and you 
must ask him to take you to his heart again.’ 

‘ I cannot — I dare not do it.’ 

‘You must.’ 

‘ Supposing he refuses ; supposing ’ 

‘ We w'ill suppose nothing, if you please. We 
will do the duty that lies clearly before us, how- 
ever hard it may be. It will be tiihe enough to 
deal with suppositions when he has refused.’ 

‘Ohl if I only thought’ and Emilia 

paused. 

‘ Think as little as possible, Wliat you have to 
do now is to act.’ 

‘ He cannot — he will not forgive me ! ’ 

‘ I am by no means so sure on that ijoint. I 
have found that as a rule, men are very soft- 
hearted, and may generally be led by the nose if 
you only know the proper way to approach 
them.’ 

‘ How I wish I had your tact and knowledge of 
the world.’ 

‘Don’t -wish fox anything of the kind, dear. 
Experience keeps a dear school— you know the 
proverb. — But here comes Mary with candles.’ 

Emilia slept that night more happily than she 
had done for weeks. 

Mrs Imray followed up her advice next morn- 
ing by urging Emilia at once to set out on her 
quest. This Emilia would not agree to do till 
she had got her Mend’s promise to accompany 
her, 

Mrs Imray agreed without much difficulty ; and 
arrangements having been made for the due and 
proper care of the children, they started for London 
by tlie five o’clock train. It was too late for 
anything to he done that evening. Next forenoon 
tlioy took a cab and were driven out as far as 
Chestnut Bank. The plot was that Mbs Imray 
sliould call on Mrs Ilivers and obtain from that 
lady her brothor-in-law’s address, as being wanted 
for a matter of much importance. But the plot 
came to nothing, for on reaching the gate, they 
found a hoard staring them in the face with a 
notice that the place was to let. There was 
nothing for it but to drive back to town and 
gij to Harold’s chambers in Bruton Street. This 
Emilia rather shrank from doing ; hirt Mrs Imray 
would admit of no hesitation in the matter. It 
was she wlio knocked at the door, and she who 


questioned the housekeeper, while Emilia sat 
quaking in the cab a little distance away. 

But all Emilia’s own fears and tremors were 
forgotten as soon as she saw her friend’s face. 
She grew cold in a moment Ironi head to foot 
‘ Tell me the worst at once,’ she said. ‘ Is he— is 
he?’ 

‘ No dear ; he is not dead. But he has met with 

a very dreadful accident, and he is lying in 

Hospital. That was the nearest place, and he was 
taken there.’ Then she turned to the cabman : 

‘ Drive to Hospital as fast as you can,’ she 

said. As soon as she ivas seated in the cab, she 
explained; ‘From what I can make out, it would 
appear that as Mr Rivers was crossing the street 
the other day, he saw an old woman in danger 
of heing run over. In attempting to .save her he 
was run .over himself and very badly hurt. At 
present it would not be safe to move liim from 
the hospital. The housekeeper sent down yester- ' 
day to inquire after him ; but of course the 
hospital people would say nothing definite except 
that the case was a very bad one. But we must 
hope for the best dear ; that is always the truest 
wisdom.’ 

Emilia sat white and silent, clasping her friend’s 
hand very tightly till they reached the hospital. 
Here a terrible disappointment awaited them. 
The morrow was the day for admitting the 
public. They could . not be allowed to enter. 

‘ But I am his wile, and I must see him,’ said 
Emilia with energy. 

The porter merely shrugged his shoulders, and 
went in search of some one higher in authority. 
That some one proved to be a pleasant gentle- 
manly young fellow, probably one of the stu- 
dents. 

‘ I am very sorry, madam, that we cannot admit 
you. As it happens, Mr Rivers has Just fallen, 
into a refreshing sleep, the first since his accident ; 
and we hope great things from it if ho is not 
disturbed. Everything just now depends on his 
being kept perfectly quiet,’ 

Emilia had a dozen questions to ask, to which 
she received obliging if somewhat evasive replies. 
Then she was obliged to go. Few wives who 
love their husbands will envy her feelings that 
night, Mrs Imray’s reiterated assurance that 
Harold was far- better off where he was than he 
would have been at home— that he was far more 
likely to recover at the hospital than anywhere 
else, seemed but a poor consolation to her. She 
pictured her husband lying on a pallet in the 
bare white-washed ward, one of twenty other 
poor creatures, with nothing but strange faces 
about him, and .she, his wife, impotent to help 
him. It was torture ! . 

Emilia and Mrs Imray were at the hospital 
doors to a minute next day. ‘ Courage !’ wdiispcred 
Mrs Imray to her friend as they walked along 
the broad passage that led to the wards. ‘You 
must control yourself for his sake. Remember 
what the doctor said— that all excitement was 
dangerous to Mm.’ Next moment they paused on 
the threshold of the ward. Emilia’s eye roved 
over the beds in search of a well-remembered face. 
Next moment she saw it; but oh, how changed 
from when she saw it last ! A little sob came 
into her throat as she looked. Then, with a last 
squeeze of her friend’s she wallced slo\yiy 

up the aisle that divided one row of beds from 
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tlie other, and stopped opposite the foot of 
Harold’s pallet. He had heen looking another 
way and did not see her till she stopped. Then, 
when he did see her, first his eyes, ami then his 
whole face lighted up and became as it were 
transfigured. With a little inarticulate cry he 
stretclied out both his arms towards her, as ho 
had stretched them out on that day when she 
had spurned him. Next moment she was on her 
knees by his bed, and Ins arms were round her 
neck. ‘ 0 darling~liusband~can you forgive me 
and take me to your heart again, never to leave 
you more?’ she murmured. *Oh, is it possible 
that yon can forgive me ?’ 

He drew her face, wet with tears, up to his, 
and kissed it passionately. 'Let that be my 
answer,’ he whispered. '*The past from to-day 
is dead and buried.’ Then •with tremhlin^ fingers, 
for he was very weak, he felt for a ribbon that 
hung round his neck. On it was the w^edding 
ring which she had flung from her in her passion 
that afternoon at Dover. Her heart was so full 
that she buried her face in the coverlet and 
did not dare to look at it. Then Harold undid 
the ribbon and slid the ring back on the unresist- 
ing finger from which it ought never' to have 
been taken. Then he Icis-scd the ring and the 
finger, and then he drew his wife still closer to 
him, and there was peace between them. 




NANNY EGGAR. 

Of all the curious remembrances of a childhood, 
spent in one of the south-eastern counties of Scot- 
land, perliaps the most striking is that retained in 
my mind by the image of Nanny Eggar. Picture to 
yourself, reader, a woman of 'six feet, with mascu- 
line features, vacant eyes, and tremendous strength 
of sinew, and you will have some idea of Nanny as 
she was when -first I beheld her. She was always 
dressed in the same garments, which never seemed 
to wear out ; but were invariably dirty, though, 
as far as I remember, never ragged. Her dress 
was a ploughman’s coat, with a curious scarlet 
vest, and a skirt of some dark-blue material. On 
her head she wore a large straw-hat, which flapped 
to and fro round her fantastic features as she 
walked, or rather strode along. There was a walk 
which in early youth I was very fond of ; it was 
called the Eir-wood Road, thick plantations of those 
trees fringing it on each side. It was not by any 
means a cheerful walk, yet there was something 
fascinating in it to my mind, partly because there I 
found many rare wild-flowers, and partly because 
I was sure to meet Nanny Eggar stalking along 
like some weird and ungainly creature belonging 
to a different sphere. 

How Nanny lived, -we never could make out. 
She had no regular place of abode, but went 
•wandering wherever her wild will led her, like 
a- sort of modem Meg Merrilies. In winter she 
generally crept for a night’s lodging into any old 
bam or outhouse belonging to the many farms in 
■the neighbourhood. Sometimes she would sleep 
beneath the shelter of a stack ; and in summer the 
woods ■were her favourite haunts .both by night 
and day. Quite in the bosom of the fir-wood 


was a little farm-place called Blaw-weavie ; a 
most appropriate iiaiuc ; for here the soifA/h of the 
winter winds was heard in, full force. The farmer 
was poor and liad much ado to live. Not far 
from the house stood a little ruined cottagi', with 
infirm door and broken windows. When Nanny 
settled for a while, whic.h was an event of rare 
occurrence, or wlieu she wa.s ijuli.-ipoRed in any 
way, she made this ruine-d hut her sLrongholil, 
lighting some sort of rude fire in the gratelesa 
hearth, and sleeping on a rough bedstead put in 
stealthily by the homely farmer’s wife. One odd 
feature in Nanny’s character was a dislike to 
receive attention from any one. Ah soon as she 
felt herself an object of remark or solicitude, she 
vanished .from the neighbourhood and did not 
appear again for a considerable time. 

The three or four cotters’ families wlio consti- 
tuted the only labourers on the small farm wore 
on the wdiole considerate and kind to Nanny, the 
bairns being sent now and then, when licr liaek 
was tuimed, to place some little article of food 
inside the poor dwelling ; for if Nanny found 
anything, she ate it without remark ; though if 
the giver had appeared bodily, she would have 
resented the intrusion, as well as rejected the 
article bestowed. Once or twice some hold urchins 
ventured near the broken window and threw 
stones at Nanny as she crouched by her miserable 
hearth ; hut they never tried it again, for the 
enraged and desolate creature rushed out on them 
with such a look of wild fury on her face, tliat they 
fled for their lives and never ventured near her 
in future. 

Of Nanny’s history little was known, and that 
little was mostly conjecture. She was said to 
have come from Northumberland originally, and 
to have belonged to a tribe of gipsies. But no one 
know much about her. She seldom spoke to any 
one, but strode about the country roads with her 
vacant stare, not looking to right or left, but 
gazing blankly into far distance. No one cared 
to disturb lier. A single glance at her mighty 
frame and masculine face convinced any who 
wore dispiosed to injure her, that she was not to 
he trifled with, She especially avoided men ; 
pjassing them, if they happened to be in her way, 
with a disdainful toss of her broad-brimmed hat, 
and increasing the speed of her gigantic stride 
till she was out of their sight. People conjectured 
from this that Nanny .must luvo in her youth 
received some slight from a iaitliless swain, though 
it was difficult to believe thal; she ever could have 
had beauty to attract an adniirei*. It wa,s a hapipy 
day for Nanny if she found a plioasant’s juist or a 
snared rabbit., The booty was rpuickly transferred 
to a large wallet which, after the manner of Edie 
Ochiltree, she carried Jor the reception of all sorts 
of things. The only time. 1 over lieard her speak 
was when she had chanciid to picdc. uj) a dead hare, 
wliich had somehow esc.apcd the koepor’s notice. 
Striding up to me with a singular smile, she 
undid her wallet, and drawing out the harti, she 
exclaimed in a sort of high treble : ' Ech, lassie ! 
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t-oo wliat iVe gotten!’ and quickly replacing it 
with a sort of elf-like screech, she strode on lier 
way. 

ilow she managed to cook this or any other 
food, no one knew. Some said she ate lier food I 
raw. Tliis liowever, I did not believe. A glance | 
I once took in at her window shewed me a small j 
iron pot, wliich would probably cook everything. 
Of course she never entered a church; such a] 
thing was not to be expected from one who seemed 
profoundly to hate human society, and whose 
worship of God (if she had any) must have been 
conducted after a lonely fashion of her own in the 
great wide temple of Nature. Poor creature ! I 
think she must have been harmless and simple, 
if unprovoked ; at all events she never gratuitously 
annoyed any one, though her aspect was sufficiently 
terrifying to alarm those who did not know her ^ 
solitary and innocent life. 

We never could make out how Nanny got her j 
clothes to hold together ; she must have mended 
them .surely in some secret way ; yet her largo 
rough hands seemed singularly unfitted to handle 
feminine implements. The only article that could 
be called ornamental about Nanny’s person was a 
curious old handkerchief with embroidered silken 
flowers, which she wore knotted loosely about her 
neck, and which seemed a sort of remnant of 
better days, and much out of keeping with the 
rest of her clumsy costume. 

The summer had been an unusually hot one ; 
j a sort of low fever prevailed in the neighbour- 
hood of the Pir-wood farm ; the farmer’s wife and 
children and some of the few cottagers "were 
sharply visited, and one child belonging to a 
plougbmaii died. Strange to say, Nanny was 
absent all the time of the fever. Some sort of| 
horror of the place came over her ; and no one 
saw her till the beginning of winter, when she 
I again resumed her place in the tumble-down 
I cottage. The farmer’s wife and family had left 
Blaw-wearie for months, as a complete change 
of air had been recommended for them ; new 
, ploughmen had come to the cottages, and a new 
I servant did the work of the farmlxouse. Things 
' were a little neglected, as they are apt to be when 
a mistress is absent ; so Nanny’s dole of milk 
I and meal, which used to be placed so unfailingly 
within the threshold of the hut, Avas forgotten ; 
and the j)oor creature was at this time often sadly 
hungry and ill-off. 

The new people at the cottages had heard some 
rumour that Nanny 'wasna canny,’ and with the | 
superstition which still clings to the labouring class 
in. Scotland, they feared and hated the poor creature. 
One day an urchin standing at a cottage door 
I thought it would be line fun to throw stones at 
; the broken window of Nanny’s but. No sooner 
' thought of than done. The venturesome youth 
had thrown live or six big stones pretty success- 
; fully, and was stooping to get a good-sized one 
' for bis next throw, when Nanny issuing 'franti- 
cally from her shattered door, came over in three 
strides to th.e delinquent, seized him vigorously 
by the collar, and without a moment’s hesitation, i 
plunged him, head downwards, into a large tub 
of Avanu and dirty soap-suds Avbicb some matron 
had left standing at her door. Leaving the strug- 
gling young.ster there, Nanny uttered one of her I 
singularly ‘ehlrich’ screeches, and strode back 
into her humble mansion. From tliat day Nanny’s j 


peace AA^as at an end. Old and young in the very- 
small community seemed determined after this to 
play mischievous tricks to Amx her, as young 
ragamuffins are apt to do. Many were the ingenx^ 
ous devices hit upon to disturb and annoy the 
lonely woman, so that in the latter months of her 
life she Avas at perpetual AAmrfare Avitli those 
around her. 

At this juncture the firmer, who had been 
ailing for some time, and was tired of living alone, 
sent for his. wife and children. They returned one 
bleak day in December, uffieu threatening snoAw- 
elouds seemed to presage a severe storm. Dark- 
ness set in ; it snoAved heavily all night, and in the 
morning the driving Avind blocked'' up the roads 
from hedge to hedge with shoav. The farmer’s 
wife had many things to arrange after her long 
absence, and never once thought of Nanny her 
poor neighbour. So that day passed, and the 
cold grew more bitter, while noAV and again the 
snoAV' fell more heavily. At hreakfast-time, while 
the farmer’s family sat eating their homely meal 
of porridge and milk, Alec, the youngest, said : 
‘Mother, have ye minded Nanny’s pickle meal 
an’ her drap milk 1 ’ 

‘Eh, laddie, no!’ cried the houseAvife, starting 
up, ‘ Gang an’ ask Peggy if the creature ’s had it 
AAffien I was aAAmy.’ 

‘Peggy says,’ screamed the urchin when he 
returned, ‘ that she never knew there was any- 
body ca’d Nanny Eggar, an’ she never gave her 
milk, or meal ! ’ 

The gudeAvife darted a reproachful look at her 
husband, put on a thick shaAAd and strong boots 
and ran down tbe road. She stopped before 
Nauny’s poor broken Avindow, peeped in, and saw 
— What ? A heap of snoAviipon the door (it had 
apparently come doAvn the chimney and through 
the crevices of the Avretched door) ; and in the 
corner, on the Ioav bedstead, lay the prostrate form 
of poor Nanny. Entering hastily, the good-hearted 
Avoman advanced to the side of the pallet, raised 
the large rough hand, dropped it at once, and 
uttered a pitiful cry. Nanny Eggar was dead, 
dead, without making a sign or seeking help, and 
Avith feUow-beiugs Avithin a yard or tAVO of her 
dAvelling. There Avas not a scrap of anything 
eatable in the house. Too proud to the last to 
beg for a dole, she seemed to have yielded at once 
to cold and hunger. 

Many a bitter tear was sbed by the kind 
‘ mistress ’ that night ; and it Avas many long days ' 
before the farmer of BhiAV-wearie Avas suffered to 
forget his neglect of this poor waif of humanity. 
He buried her decently in the little country 
churchyard, not far away, and followed her 
remains to the grave. Nor could he ever divest 
himself of the idea that he was little short of 
Nanny’s murderer, so severely did he blame him- 
self for Ms neglect. 

On Nanny’s breast, fastened round her neck by 
a faded ribbon, was found a little crystal locket of 
antique form, Avbich inclosed a lock of jet-])lack 
hair. This was buried Avith lier ; and no further 
clue was eA'er found to the history of this strange 
unnatural being. The only articles, except the 
bedstead, found in the desolate hut were the little 
iron pot and a small ‘creepie’ or stool; AAdiicli 
are both still preserved as mementoes in Elaw- 
Avearie kitchen. The old hut Avhere the gaunt and 
homeless wanderer crouched like a Avild creature' 
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for shelter, is now roofless ; and only at: the 
former’s hearth is rememhered the brief little story 
of poor Nanny Eggar’s strange life and pitiful 
death. 


SOME SOCIAL NOTES. 

The damage done to the foreign trade of Creat 
Britain by the deterioration in manufacture is 
becoming matter of lament ; and no wonder. The 
character of the country sailers through the 
scandalous proceedings of certain producers, who 
palm off articles for what they are not. This IkS 
particularly the case as regards some kinds of 
cotton goods, to which is given an appearance of 
weight and thickness by being loaded Avith china- 
clay, that is liable to he rubbed o(f by the 
slightest wear. The same thing is done with 
some varieties of .silk-goods, Avhich are doctored 
in a most extraordinary manner. All this is, of 
course, a swindle ; and in the long-run, not only 
the reputation of the actual perpetrators, but of 
the nation to Avhioh they belong, is injured. 

A member of parliament, Mr F. itiiller, lately 
addressing his constituents at Ashton-under- Lyne 
on the dopre.ssion of trade, took occasion to alliule 
to this shameful system of adulteration. lie said : 

* He Avould tell tfxcm AAdiat it Avas that prevented 
our cotton cloth going to India. It Avas the 
rascality that Avas practised at Blackburn and 
elsewhere. (Applause.) He read the other day 
a case Avhich came before the judge of the Boch- 
dale County Court. Instead of the cloth being 
adulterated with forty-six or forty-seven per cent, 
of china-clay, AAdiich had always i, been considered 
'to he the viaxnnwn, it was adulterated to the 
extent of two hundred per cent. That was one 
way of cheapening the article. Mrs Brassey, in 
her pleasant book descriptive of her voyage, 
stated that in crossing the Indian Ocean she 
observed the engineer of the vessel decorating 
his turban with muslin, and she gisked him 
whether it Avas English muslin. “ No,” he 'said ; 
“ it Avas from SAvitzerland ; the English made his 
fingers stick ; it wms gnxnmy.” (Laughter.) Such 
Avas the state of the Blackburn trade. He wanted 
to knoAV how these people reconciled these 
practices Avith the sending out of missions to 
enlighten the Indians. (Hear, hear.) What Avould 
he thought of a_ missionary going witli an eight- 
and-a-quarter shirting under one arm and a Bible 
under the other? (Laughter.) It would he a 
jnoper question to ask, Hid the missionary prac-. 
tise what he preached ? Indian piece-goods, they 
Avere told, did not make much progress ; but that 
in course of time the native cotton-mills would 
evidently find good customers for their shirtings 
in the neighboiu-lng countries, and 'Manchester 
piece-goods Avere, it AA'as said, clearly not liked. 
Wo were further told that sometimes the local 
makes of Bombay tAvist had sold at higher rates 
' than the same quality of English yarns. If this 
' Avere the case, the outlook w’-as deplorable, and he 
thought it was liigh time', if we Averc to maintain 
our place as a manufacturing nation, that .steps 
ahordd he talceu to avoid the possibility of our 
loling our position ; ’ and this could only be done 
hy'-a,fetrieter regard to honesty of manufacture. 

Independently of loss of trade from causes now 
stated, there is a falling off from the simple 
reason that some foreign nations are now able to 




rival our manufactures, and oxecuti> certain kinds 
of Avork cheaper. Ame.rica is .fast driving us out 
of the field in many dojiartuienls, h’or instance, 
Anieiicau upholsterers are sending enuHigunuiUts 
of ready-made furniture from kitclicu chairs 
to draAAMng-room Hcttoes, Avhich are not only 
cheaper, hut stand more Avear and tear than 
articles of a similar class made here. Undertakers 
are even importing cheap ready-made coflhi.s, Avith 
Avhich it is said the native article cannot heiir 
comparison — all of Avhich is clriefly owing to skilled 
labour being greatly dispensed Avith in America, 
and cheap machinery being substituted for manual 
dexterity. HoAvever, though British trade has of 
late continued to decrease, there is .some consola- 
tion in the fact that our mercantile navy in equal 
to that of all the rest of the world combined. It 
is a great earning power, and constitutes us the 
great carriers of the Avotid. It i.s .satisfactory to 
think that we have the most niagniflcont fleet of 
stoamens in the Avorld, Avhich iu the event of war 
could bo turned to good account. O’aking thi.s 
into comsideralion, the often sepcated statement 
that there is some danger of this country being 
beaten in ship-building by the foridguer Avill not 
easily be credited ; and indeed slati.stics go fiir to 
sheAv that foreign competition has not as yot done 
us much harm. Of the total tonnage of the 
Austrian Lloyd’s fleet, two-thirds are said to ho 
British built, Avhile the fleets of the Messagerics 
Impcriales, the Compagnie Transatlantiquc, the 
Netherlands India Company, and the North 
German Lloyd’s, anainly come from the same 
source. A convincing instance of English supe- 
riority in ship-huilding is found in the case of 
the Briti.?li Indian Steam-navigation Company, 
Avhich some time ago invited tenders from the 
^ Avhole Avorld for constructing twenty-one thousand 
'seven hundred and fifty-nine tons of shipping. 
With the exception of a single vessel, the Avhole 
fleet was, we believe, supplied by the great yard.s of 
the Clyde. But satisfactory as all this appears, it 
by no moans pnoves that the high pnice of labotir 
in England compared AAdth continental countries 
Avill not tell its tale in the long-run, and enable 
the foreigner eventually to take nruch of the 
trade oxrt of oxir hands. 

Apropos of the mercantile marine, some good 
Avork has lately been done under the Merchant 
Shipping Act. In a short time after the Act 
came into operation, more than a hundred 
vessels, most of them AA'ooden ships, wore detained 
for alleged defects in hull, equipment, or :na~ 
chinery. When the measure Ava,s under discussion, 
a great deal Avas said of the vexations obstacles 
Avhicli Avould be IhroAvn in the AA’ay of the ship- 
OAvners by the detention of their vessels on the 
most groundless pretexts ; hut these ajAproheu.sions 
have not been realised. Up to the time AA'e speak 
of, in eighteen cases only has the complaint pro- 
ceeded from the crcAVS for instance, and in every 
case the ve.s.sel so reported AA'a,s found to ho uii.safo, 
and other pensous have interlomd to a much less 
extent than was anticipated. Cut of the oighty- 
tAVo vessels detained at the instance of the Board of 
Trade officers, all but three of that number were 
pronounced unsafe ; so that Avliile mistakes have 
been few, the Act has evidently had an important 
influence in cliecking the dangerous pnactico of 
overloading, under Avlxich head steamers seem to 
he the chief offenders, It i.s to be hoped there- 
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lure, that the days of Ooffin-sliips, an account of 
AvJiich lias already appeared in these pages, are 
numbered. 

'Phe ainount of pauperism shews how the long 
sUiguation of trade has told on the hurahlor ranks 
of the community. The paupers in our metropolis 
alone are equal in number to what would be 
(amsidered a largo army even in these days. It 
has ofLcu been a subject of controversy whether 
pauper children in after-life do or do not turn 
out badly in so great a majority of cases as to 
condemn the principle of pauper education as 
at piroscnt conducted in England. From strict 
investigation it appears that the present system' 
of schools is at anyrate capable of shewing results 
which, all things considered, are excellent. The 
hoys are apprenticed to all sorts of trades, and the 
girls generally placed in domestic service ; a care- 
ful system of visiting the children every six 
months being carried out by tbe guardians until 
the boys are out of their apprenticeship and the 
girls are eighteen years of age. In almost every 
case the reports of the inspectors shew that 
the children’s subsequent careers have been 
satisfactorj'' ; a proof that the Swinton schools in 
Manchester, from wliich this account reaches us, 
are doing as solid beneficial work as any school 
public or private, charitable or pauper. With the 
increase of pauperism, drink— so well called the 
curse of this country — has as we know much to 
do ; hut it is satisfactory to learn that as regards 
London at least, the condition of the drunken 
and disorderly classes is lately reported to have 
rnidergone some improvement. 

That the supplier of the poor man's beer is often 
no less an oUender against tbe law than the con- 
sumer, was shewn not long since, when out of 
ninety samples of beer and of materials used in 
the brewing, fully two-thirds were either adul- 
terated or consisted of illegal ingredients. The 
number of shopkeepers so frequently convicted in 
large towns for usin^ false weights and scales, also 
gives us an idea of the extent to which robbery 
regarding food as well as drink is carried on. It 
may here he mentioned that numbers of secret 
stills are now believed to be at work, to an extent 
unknown for many years. At anyrate the number 
of seizures that have been made within the last 
few years .would appear to indicate a considerable 
revival of this branch of smuggling. The suppres- 
sion of secret stills in Ireland has given the 
authorities some trouble ; but it is not only the 
Irish hog and mountain that offer security to 
the illicit distiller, but the secret haunts of our 
large and populous towns. 

in climates like our own it may be remarked, 
many people have few resources for their leisure 
hours be.sides drinking ; and as high wages supply 
the moans of this indulgence, there arise excite- 
ment, overmastered judgment, and finally violence. 
That the majority of our criminals have been 
drawn from the most ignorant of our population, is 
certain ; but it is a notorious fact that late revela- 
tions scarcely bear out 'the optimist view that the 
spread of education will gradually extirpate crime. 
They rather tend to prove that a little learning 
may still be considered a dangerous thing. Coin- 
ing, for example, is still greatly confined to the 
educated classes ; and it may he broadly laid 
down that the majority of fairly and even well 
educated criminals run towards theft, fraud, and 


forgery, and of the imperfectly instructed towards 
iniscellaneous crimes from vagrancy to murder. 
Education as a rule operates much more power- 
fully as a restraining influence on over-indulgence 
in drink among women than among men; but 
amongst the imperfectly educated there appears 
to he little difference between the sexes in their 
disposition to this vice ; while amongst those who 
have had no education, female offenders shew 
to much less advantage than men. 

As i-egards their chances of being robbed, de- 
frauded, or assassinated, Londoners are in a favour- 
able position. They have, generally speaking, to 
guard against the machinations of only seven, 
dangerous persons in every ten thousand, as com- 
pared to nearly three times that number to the 
same population in rural districts. With respect 
to robberies we cease to wonder at their luxmher 
when we learn that in a single year Londoners 
were so careless as to leave open over eight thou- 
sand windows, and to omit fastening more than 
double that number of street-doors, . 

We are constantly hearing of the increase of 
insanity consequent on the high pressure under 
which are habitually carried on the various avoca- 
tions of life. Some fourteen thousand insane 
patients we learn were admitted into asylums of 
all kinds in England and Wales during one year, 
rather more than half of whom were females. By 
far the most prolific source of insanity appears to 
be intemperance, especially among the male sex. 
Bodily disease and old age come next on the list,, 
and then domestic trouble, of which, as might be 
supposed, females are the greater sufferers. Busi- 
ness anxieties on the other hand claim some male 
victims. Taking domestic trouble, adverse cir- 
cumstances, and mental anxiety as inclusive of 
the ordinary strain of everyday life, we find that 
females have nather the worst of it ixiider these 
headings; while in cases of insanity caused by 
overwork the male sufferers are in the majority. 

In turning from this subject to a consideration 
of mortality, we find that the external causes of 
had health Izave been defined as being reducible 
to seven great classes. These are — atmospherical 
variations ; physical accidents ; organic poisons ; 
errors in feeding, drinking, and breathing ; para- 
sites or foreign living organisms infesting the body ; 

I occupations and modes of life ; nervous or mental 
impressions. It lias been observed by a scientist 
that of the twenty-four million eight hundred and 
fifty thousand people into which ^ the English 
community was divided, the healthiest class was 
the professional ; and then follow in order of 
healthfulness the agricultural, the domestic, the 
commercial, and tlie industrious classes. It is 
among children under five years of age however, 
that occurs the greatest amount of mortality ; and 
in fact the mortality of young infants is known to 
be in such a deplorable state as to require much 
study and thought for its solution. _ : 

With reference to occupations and their ten- 
dency to shorten life, the value of fresh air as 
a preservative of health is instanced by the fact 
that the rate of mortality among grocers is 
considerably less than that among drapers. The 
disease which destroys the draper is pulmonary 
consumption. While the grocer bustles about 
his business with the shop-door open all day, 
the draper lives in a close place with the shop- 
doors for the most part closed, and breathes 
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moreover a dusty close atmosphere. The heat j 
aud closeness %vhich are the general cluiracte- j 
ristics of drapers’ shops, account for the (jenerally ; 
unhealthy a]}puarance of the attendants in them. | 
Puhllcans — who as a chiss are very comfortable, j 
well housed, clothed, and fed, and not obliged to j 
go out in all weathers — •.should, it will be thought, ■ 
compare favourably with other tradesmen as 
r(;gavd3 longevity. Such however, is not the 
case, for U'e lind that, in spite of all these advan- 
tages, they die so much faster than the rest 
of the people, that in England a ^hundred and 
thirty-eight publicans die in proportion to a hun- 
dred of the whole of the community who are 
employed in seventy leading occupations. With 
respect to seafaring men, whether we have to 
thank Mr Plimsoll or not, it seems that deaths by 
drowning in the British mercantile marine have 
sensibly diminished during the last three years, 
though there appears to be a full average of 
diseases from disorders caused by poor Jack’s reck- 
less intemperance. It may here bo mentioned on 
eminent medical authority, that the mortality in 
largo hospitals is in prodmious excess of what it 
ought to be ; due, it is said, chiefly to overcrowd- 
ing, consequent on want of space in cities like 
London. 


PICTURES FROM AN OLD ALBUM. 

I HAVE been to-night looking over a crowded 
photographic album, embalmed with the memory 
of people and places I have known. This valued 
repository is full to bursting. It is battered and 
old-fashioned too, this ancient album of mine. 
One of the clasps has clean gone, and the other 
hangs down despondingly, and looks as if it were 
ahou'b to start in search of its departed colleague, i 
To the stranger my collection must seem a curious 
hodge-podge of art, suggestive of past times and 
fashions. The Darwinian disciple desirous of 
studying the development of species as applied 
to dress, would find an interesting field in this 
venerable album. It is a milliner’s repository, 
where you can trace the stages of fashion from 
that primitive period of photography when ladies 
wore cavernous bonnets, voluminous shoulder-of- 
muttoa sleeves, and dresses that were all body, to 
the more sophisticated season when bonnets are 
not bonnets, sleeves seem to suffer from extreme 
scarcity of material, and dresses have no bodies 
at all ; from the days of crinoline and wondrous 
circumference of dress to the present time, when 
ladies affect felt-hats, cravats, stand-up collars, 
waistcoats, and double-breasted ulsters. It is a 
tailor’s sheet of style, from when gentlemen 
jflouriBhed in tall cylindrical hats that atoned for 
towering height of crown by abnormal narrow- 

, ness of brim, and coats with collars as extrava- 
gant as horses’, and black stocks supporting a 
white wall of linen stiff enough to decapitate the 
wearer, to the current days, when gentlemen, 
adjusting the balance of fashion with ladie.s, part 
their hair in the centre, wear stays, and have 
hoods, to their winter coats, and. muslin veils to 
their summer hats. i 

The present and the past are however, linked i 

kr- 


together in something more than 7uei.'ci r-!art()ruil 
bonds. I seldom notice the contrasts of dress as 
I turn over the pages of this cherished old 
album 

In that sweet mood when pleasant thoaghts 

Bring sad thoughts to the mind, 

Those faded photographs of places and persons 
arc connected with days of hea].fch and luippi- 
ness, and recall ^old familiar faces’ such as .lOlia 
missed. That careless coterie of college chums 
has the interest of a romance. Uave’s iron plough- 
share has driven its remorseless furrows across 
those youthful faces since the sunny afternoon 
when the artist arranged the group. Two have 
left for the Promised Land, one is carrying English 
civilisation into Japan, another has gone to Queens- 
land, and another to the had ; he who secured 
University distinction in the Mathematical Tripos 
is now a Royal Academician with a penchant for 
painting Eastern faces ; while the one who,se forte 
was the dead languages is now a prosperous City 
oilman. Here too is a picnic party seated on the 
green margin of a Scottish lake whose shimmering 
sheet of water mirrors the giant back of one 
of Sir Walter’s mountains. 

The views of places are unfailing indexes to 
the volume of recollection. That sixpenny card- 
hoard is fragrant of Hampton Court ; a sunny 
dream of the wooded reaches of the Thames above 
Richmond, 

With indolent fingers fretting the tide. 

And an indolent atm round a darling waist. 

Tiiis bit of Bouchurch brings back the history 
of autumn days in the Isle of Wight. That scone 
from the Orme’s Head is the key to a great store- 
house of pleasant memories of North Wales. Thk 
view of Peel Castle sends me wandering in Man,x- 
land ; that vignette of St Aubin’s Bay despatches 
my memory to Jersey’s leafy lanes ; while here is 
a faded photograph of Rubens’s ‘Descent from 
the Cross’ which bears me away to sleepy old 
continental towns, the paradise of painters, the 
aroadias of art. 

Here is a carte-de~visite view, ever so many 
months old, of Windermere ; yet it recalls the 
holiday afternoon of long ago as if it were but 
yesterday. I sit on the slope of a fell that repeats 
its rocky form in tlio more beneath. Wooded 
creeks and pretty bays and green islands and 
poetical promontories give a jjicturesquo variety 
to the shape of the lake. Right away below me 
a pearly vessel of gauzy cloud floats like gos.=:uiu(ir 
through the water, until it is shattered on a ernoi. 
ridge of rock ; twinkling in the sunshine, quite a 
mile away is a yacht, whoso snowy sails look like 
the feathers of a .stately swan ; while near the 
moirntainous head of the lake a black bar of smoke 
is eloquent of the passage of the fussy t(jari.st- 
steamer. Verdurous, soft, low liill.s shelter the 
shore; hut away in the purple perspective is a 
' grand company of mountain giants, crowned with 
■ coronets of clinging cloud. The weather is all 
smiles and tears ; Nature Jaugbs and wecjis alter- 
nately. Now the sun sulks behind a gray mass of 
cloud. Ethereal mountain outlines arc blotted out 
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at a stroke from the pirture ; fairy islands dis- 
solve ; the reflection of hanging oaks and syca- 
mores fades ont of the water ; the placid liquid 
■plain is Llack and ruffled. Then there is suddenly 
a soft smile in the sky, and lo ! a bar of light 
travels from tree to tree along the wooded shore, 
and a great burst of sunshine Ijrings back the full 
brilliaricy of the picture. The enchanted islands 
ag'ain ‘blush at the thought of their own loveli- 
ness ; ’ the green again glow's in the glancing 
Wider ; lake-side ^dllas glitter among the trees ; 
the distant mountains sketch in their shadowy 
aluipes, Tlie clouds have hlowm away, and. the 
lake is like a great flashing diamond in an emerald 
setting, with grim mountain sentinels to insure 
its protection, 

I do not know how to account for it ; but I 

never see this portrait of Harry , in shooting- 

<ioat and leggings, as he leans on a breechloader, 
without seeing a moorland picture— a Derbyshire 
moorland, full’of changing lights and shadows — an 
ocean of heather, which the breeze stirs in tides of 
rippling purple. Great grim rocks of limestone 
here and there island the swelling sea ; and a 
distant shooting-tower supplies the illusion of a 
lighthouse. Tramping over the heather, right away 
to the edge of the moorland world, is a deep 
valley with steep ■wooded slopes above, a^nd the ' 
lulls of the Peak beyond; a solitary mountain 
glade, shaded by hanging foliage, and silvered by 
a tinkling trout-stream, tumbling over shallows 
of fallen rocks into deeper pools beyond, almost 
hidden by tbe jealous greenery of the musical 
trees. A kingfisher — ‘a feathered fragment of 
rainbow ’ — admires its owm breast, reflected feather 
for feather, tint for tint, in the liquid looking- 
glass. A thousand forms of light and life are to 
he met w'ith iu this moorland glen. Wild-flowers 
and ferns and tall grasses that w'ould captivate a 
Linneeus ; plump trout and artistic flies that 
would gladden an Izaak Walton ; and birds that 
would send a Yarrell into ecstasies. The wildness 
of the scene tranquillises wdiile it invigorates. 
T'here is society in its solitude. The silence is 
made musical by the brook, which now sighs, 
tlieu laughs, and anon brawls in its course ; and by 
a sweet duet by feathered choristers in the mass 
of woodland — the soprano, a blithe thrush ; the 
contralto, a mellow-voiced blackbird. But what 
is that disturbance among those cranberry bushes ? 
Whir-r-r and cur-ru-u-ck ! and Harry’s breech- 
loader lias brought down a mass of fluttering 
feathers before I have time to ask the question. 

Who is the proprietor of the next face we 
come to ? It is the portrait of ‘ Levi,’ an honest 
Cleethorpes fisherman, who pressed his like- 
ness on my acceptance, Cleethorpes ! A little 
breezy bit of the east coast. It is not a watering- 
place, Eashion visited it, and dubbed it * slow,’ 
and so the place remains little more advanced 
tliari it was fifty years ago. It is true that its 
architectural appearance is embellished by a big 
hotel ; that it supports a family of hypochondriacal 
bathing-machines, that stand up to the knees in 
sand, surveying the water in such a melancholy 
manner that they might be contemplating suicide ; 
and that there is an ornamental pier jutting out 
!a;award, Avith a brass band Avhicb, endeavours in 
vain to drown the dreamy music of the waves. 
But Avitli even these drawbacks, a more peaceful 
spot Hum (Jleethorpcs is not visited by the tides 


of the German Ocean. It is a paradise for pot- 
terers, a locus-eatiug retreat 'on the very borders 
of the busy world. I am living a life of emanci- 
pation Irom the exactions of etiquette. I have no 
Mrs Grundy to frown upon my careless unconveu- 
tionalisms. J. have not to dress three or four 
times a day in order to promenade to the strains 
of operatic selections ; and I am. happy. Half- 
farmer and half-fisherman, I have captured the 
conger-eel in liis native haunts, and am seriously 
thinking of talcing lessons in the noble art of 
milking cows. I am living at a mariner’s cottage. 
The sea-sand comes up to the front-door, and I 
walk straight from my couch into Neptune’s bath; 
while at the back-door is a wide-spreading heath, 
■where I lie and watch the clouds above sailing 
like argosies of pearl in an azure ocean. My nose 
is a rich ruby red ; a lurid crimson sufficiently 
warm in hue to lead an apostle of the pump to 
pick me out and present me as ‘A Frightful 
Example.’ But nevertheless the Bardolphian binl- 
liancy is due entirely to atmospheric not alco- 
holic influences. 

My next photograph depicts a pair of west- 
country ponies ; ‘Valentine and Orson’ we used 
to call them. In that phaeton I once was taken 
one of the pleasantest of cruises upon wheels. 
The day comes back. It is the silvery spring-time. 
The sun lights up the face of Someone even more 
than her own dark flashing eyes, as we drive 
through the sober streets of Gloucester for a trip 
round about the Ootswolds. ■ Gloucester is soon 
left behind ; Gloucester, where the tall masts of 
merchantmen many miles from the sea grow up 
among the trees, and are so mysteriously mixed 
up with the houses as to suggest to a stranger 
unacquainted with the wide water-way of the 
Sharpness Canal, the idea that a huge tidal wave 
had burst over the laud, and left the ships high 
and dry on the streets ; Gloucester, with its noble 
cathedral, and its dream of ancestral trees and 
monastic precincts, and clamorous rooks holding 
a profane service in the shaded square ; with its 
famous cricket-fields -wherein grevr the Three 
Graces ; 'with its turbulent river, the colour of 
coffee covered with scald-cream, like the salmon- 
stream in Canon Kingsley’s Water Babies. 

We are now fairly in the country — sunshiny, 
breezy country. King Sol is shining resplen- 
dently. A bright shimmering pulsation of light 
pervades everywhere, glorifying everything. Our 
way leads past pleasant fields, and sleepy clusters 
of cottages that seem to apologise for the absence 
of established villages ; past woods where the 
soft zephyr is whispering to the budding trees 
to wake up to fuller life, for the freezing winds 
are over ; past blooming orchards, that are 
pictures gleaming with colour. The air is filled 
with the jubilant choruses of feathered song- 
sters, the drowsy tiukling of sheep-bells, the 
bleating of lambs, the hum of bees, the perfume of 
lilacs, scent of opening flowers. Swallows are 
wheeling about in mystic flight ; young birds are 
making trial-trips with thfflr newly fledged wings. 
The lustrous trails of the laburnum trees hang 
over crumbling walls, like Dauaen showers of gold. 
The sunshine invests the aspects of nature near 
And far with a poetic fancy. The scenery grows 
wilder. Great masses of woodland block the view. 
Overhead is an archway of green ; the sun streams 
through, the delicate veil of luminous leaves, and 
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tlirows on fclio white road a trcinblin" tracery 
liglit and shade, a fairy liligree-worlc of foliage. We 
shirt romantic valleys, and investing hills that are 
painted against the^serene sky, and send ont spurs 
of inountaiu-height right away to the inarjgiu of 
the meadows. The road becomes steeper, winding 
between slopes of featliery ferns and foxgloves and 
wi1d-flowcr.s, and overshadowed by banks of billowy 
foliage that tower to ambitious heights, We walk 
up the hill to relieve the ponies ; and climbing 
the sandy road, pick the pale primroses out _ of 
the mossy bank-side, and the blue-bells that give 
us a little nod of recognition, and the ox-eyed 
daisies that stare at Someone with quite a rude 
glare, and the trembling anemones that hide 
modestly among tall grasses. There is a quiet 
hotel perched on the summit of the hill. We 
lunch at mid-day near the edge of the wind- 
swept lawn. The view below is like a dream of 
scenery. It hursts upon us a sweet surprise of 
landscapo loveliness. It is like a piece of imagina- 
tive scenery. Someone utters a little plaudit of 
delight, and I am half induced to imitate the 
Cockney tourist who, on lirst beholding the 
Imauties of the Bay of Naples, cried ; ‘ Bravo, 
Beverley ! ’ But tlio scene is one which none 
save the Great Artist could have painted ; a 
picture that is an index to heavenly truth, an 
echo of eternal goodness. 

The country is spread out like a vast carpet at 
our feet. We command a prospect such as Mose.s 
might have beheld when he stood on Pisgah’s 
peak and viewed the Promised Land. Imme- 
diately below is the climbing roadway, an avenue 
under the trees; then hill and dale and forest 
mixed up in picUiresque confusion ; at the foot 
of the green mounds of grassy mountain is a 
reservoir-lake, fringed with foliage, and burnished 
by tbe dancing sunbeams until it resembles a 
plain of polished silver ; then the peak gives way 
to the plain, and wide meadows, radiant with 
buttercups, stretch out to the wide Severn valley 
with its undulating pasture-lands and scattere”d 
farmsteads; and right away in the sunny haze 
is Gloucester’s noble cathedral tower, it is a 
landscape to sit and drink in, to study with an 
artist’s eyes, to contemplate under the changing 
.shadows made by passing clouds, to carry away 
engraved in memory for ever. But the ponies arc 
harnessed to the phaeton again. We have a six- 
mile drive all down hill by tbe side of the 
Cotswolds to Cheltenham, which lies in a green 
hollorv tucked in by tins rvcsteni mouutaiu range 
— to Cheltenham, a town of trees with streets 
fringed with foliage, and a princely avenue of 
brapehing limes and chestnuts, 

I must close the album now, for I am coraiug 
to pages which had best be unturned. An album, 
although a receptacle of present joyous com- 
pauions and beloved relatives, '.becomes too, alas ! 
a cemetery of the dead, of which the photographs 
are the monuments. A mausoleum too of moiuo- 
ries that it were wi.so to leave ■ undistixrbed ; 
memories of broken spells and dead hopes and 
faded flowens ; of bitter failures and futile successes 
and vain ambitions ; of the sad illusions of way- 
ward days; of aerial architecture, all superstruc- 
ture, and no foundation, bright towers of hope 
that fell^ with a pitiless crash, and buried the 
builder in their ruin ; of friendsMps that ivere 
faithless, and lovers that were false ; of that 


‘Lost Youth’ which Longrelh)W so eloquently 
laments : 

There are things of which 1' nia.y not speak ; 

There, are dnsains that cannot ciicj; 

There are thoughts that nialco the .strong heart 
weak; 

And bi’ing a pallor into tbe clicck. 

And a nu.st before the oye, 

0 IT li R 0 B 1 N. 

Robin has been our constant visitor for the last 
six or seven years, not only during the winter hnt 
all the year round. He seldom fails to pay his 
respects once a day at least, and generally much, 
oftenor, seeming to regard himself as one of the 
family. When spoken to he always replies with a 
little song, and we, fancy knows his name. Tliough 
nervous and very wary, he is not in the least 
timid. One day, •when busily pocking his c.rumhs, 
the cat came into the room, and eyed him gretidily. 
Instead of iiying off in a panic, as I expected, 
Robin merely hopped to the arm of my chair and 
waited quietly till I put pussy out. His favourite 
fare is oat-cake crumbs, and some are alway.s left 
for him in one particular place. Indeed a supply 
of oat-cake is alway.s kept in the house just for 
Robin’s consumption. He is passionately fond of 
butter, and will snatch it off our fingers. Once ox’' 
twice I have got him coaxed to take it from my 
lips ; but he does not half like these little confi- 
dence tricks, and decidedly prefers stolen butter. 
When butter is not to be had, he hops into the 
kitchen and makes away with monsels of tallow- 
■ candle. My brother once surprised hxxn dragging 
a piece of candle np-stairs ; it was rather a heavy 
burden and could only be got up one stair at a 
time ; but Robin was very patient, and succeeded 
in carrying it to tbe top, xvhere he hid it axvay 
among some flowers. One day he was fortunate 
enough to find a quantity of lard, and as ' he 
seemed to like it very much, a little was put in a 
cup and left beside his crumbs. For two or three 
days Robin was to be seen pegging aw'ay at the 
lard with groat gusto, then he disappeared for a 
whole fortnight. Poor little fellow ! he must have 
been very sick, for ever since — and that happened 
some years ago — he flies away if off(3rod lai'd. He 
knows the difference at a glance between it and 
butter. 

Last autumn, when hopping about the bedrooms 
Robin caught a glimpse of himself in a looking- 
glass, and thinking it must hci another Robin, Ids 
jealousy knew no bounds. He would .stiuid for 
hours before the glas.s singing defiantly, and ilixig- 
! ing himself against it in a perfect fury, till ho 
became quite e.xhau.sted. Wo had to keep all the 
looking-glasses covered at last. Then Robin, evi- 
dently jumping to the conclusion that Dicky was 
the liated rival, attacked the canary in his cage, 
sung him into .sihmeo, and ali,ogetluir l(*d poor 
Dick a sorry life for a few weeks, wlitai hi.s had 
temper was diverted into a new channc'l. His 
mate began to pop in now and again fur some 
crumbs, Robin strongly ohjoctccl. Ilexmy insisted 
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on having iicr own way, and got it too in the end, 

I am glad to say. Such scullles as they had ! j 
They scratched and pidled each other’s little 
brown feathers out with a will. Often on cold 
winter mornings I had to get up and put the] 
quarrelsome pair out ; and many a time I advised i 
Henny to get a divorce. Perhaps she did not j 
understand what I said. At all events, she paid | 
no attention to my good advice ; for about ten j 
minutes after a battle-royal, I -would see them 
both on the window-sill singing and making love 
to each other as though there never had been a j 
difference of opinion between them in their . 
lives. ; 

But in spite of his temper, Robin is a very ' 
amusing and cheery little fello-w, singing about 
the house on snowy days, looking as jolly as J 
possible ; a very Mark Tapley of a bird ; and ' 
when spring advances, all his good-nature will 
return. When Henny’s domestic duties keep her ' 
at home, Robin shews himself a most devoted 
husband ; he carries her plentiful supplies of 
oat-cake crumbs, butter, bits of candle, and other 
delicacies of the same kind. And when he has 
to cater for the little ones as well, he is really 
to be pitied ; so busy is he, that he neglects his 
toilet nearly altogether, and we have to be satis- 
fied with hurried scraps of song. He gets quite 
fearless in his anxiety for his family, and will 
I join us at breakfast and help himself to buttered 
' toast without the slightest hesitation or invitation. 
It is no use to break off a piece for Robin ; his 
way is to hop on the plate and peck off for him- 
self wdrat he considers the dainty bits. I have 
known him to come in five times during break- 
fast. At night, a window is left open that he may 
come in for crumbs when he pleases. Should all 
the windows be shut, Robin has a very pretty 
Open Sesame ; ho sits on the -window-sill and 
sings loudly. Nobody can resist that appeal, as 
he '’knows from experience. And when he wishes 
to get out, he has a very effectual way of managing 
that point too, by fluttering about from room 
to room, uttering a little frightened ‘Chick, 
chick ! ’ And as we IcnoAv the cat often lies in 
^vait for him, some one rushes to the rescue at, 
once. 

When moulting, Robin both lodges and hoards 
with us. He sleeps on the top of a w-ardrobe, or 
some other high out-of-the-way place. But his 
trouble once over, he rejoins Henny in their open- 
air lodgings. They seem to keep together all the 
year. But except a few surreptitious visits to 
the pantry in quest of butter, Henny takes no 
notice of us in the suminer-time. When any of 
us go out to the garden, Robin is quite delighted, 
and sings out a welcome at once, and hops about 
doing the honours of the idace very prettily. 
There is never any difficulty in recognising 
him ; even strangers are attracted at once.^ Bat 
witli all his winning ways and confidence in us, 
there is one secret Robin never will intrust to us, 
and that is where he has his nest. It is built 
in the same spot year after year, and every one 
about the house knows it ; but Robin’s distress 
is .so great if we so much as look in its direction, 
that we all pass it by with averted eyes, and 
make-believe we have no idea he has got a nest. 
Of course we take sly peeps when both birds 
are out of the way. Wc get fonder of our pet 


every year, and much anxiety is felt if he he 
absent even for a day, as -we fancy he is beginning 
to shew signs of old'^age. 

THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

When Mr Crookes first brought out his radio- 
meter he believed that the motion of the foux- 
vaned whirligig within the sphere of glass that 
protected it from the air was occasioned by the 
direct action of light. A discussion arose on the 
question ; and other physicists, among whom was 
Mr G. J, Stoney, F.R.S. of Dublin, shewed by 
mathematical reasoning that the motion was clue 
to the pressure on the vanes of the molecules of 
air or gas contained in the imperfect vacuum — the 
glass globe above mentioned. The question ex- 
cited lively attention among scientific men every- 
where ; and they will perhaps be greatly inter- 
ested, if not surprised, on hearing that Mr Crookes 
can now shew, that is, make visible the impri- 
soned molecules. This he accomplishes by means 
of an electric beam of light, and then it is possible 
to see that the movement of the molecules is 
precisely that which the theoretical investigators 
predicted. 

By further research, Mr Crookes finds that long- 
continued exhaustion of the vacuum will produce 
a perfectly neutral condition of the molecules 
whether of air or gas, and of all kinds of gas 
hitherto tried. In this fact a new and. important 
field is opened for philosophical inquiry. Within 
the vacuum, in the condition described, light is, 
as Newton said it was— emissive ; hence there is 
opportunity for experimental comparison with the 
undulatory theory. From this it will be under- 
stood that Mr Crookes in his exposition to the 
Royal Society has laid ' before them a subject as 
full of promise as it is interesting. 

Sir William Thomson has added yet another to 
his admirable inventions of philosoiffiical instru- 
ments by producing a Machine for the Solution 
of Simultaneous Linear Equations, which, as is 
obvious, appeals to mathematicians, by whom 
alone it can be properly appreciated. To give an 
intelligible e.tplanation of it to unlearned readers 
would hardly he possible ; but an idea of its 
capabilities may be gathered from Sir William’s 
description as read before the Royal Society. 
‘The actual construction,’ he says, ‘of a practically 
useful machine for calculating as many as eight or 
ten or more of unknowns from the same number 
of linear equations does not promise to be either 
difficult or over-elaborate. A fair approximation 
being found by a first application of the machine, 
a very moderate amount of straightforward arith- 
metical work suffices to calculate the residual 
errors, and allow the machine to be reapplied to 
calculate the corrections. . . There is of course 
no limit to the accuracy thus obtainable by succes- 
sive approximations. The exceeding easiness of 
each application of the machine promises well for 
1 its real usefulness, whether for cases in which a 
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single ap]5licntion suffices, or for otliers in wliich 
tlie requisite accuracy is reached after two, three, , 
or more of successive approximations,! A descrip” 
tion of this reaiarkablo self-correcting machine is 
printed in the Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

Mr Eaoul Pictet .concludes an article on lire 
Liquefaction of Oxygen with the remark tlrat liis 
investigations necessitated an unusually^ largo 
number of experiments for the establishing of 
preliminary data, and these he obtained by aid 
of the Geneva Society for the Construction _ of 
Physical Instruments, who furnished him with 
apparatus worth fifty thousand francs, and thereby 
enabled him to work out results with perfect 
accuracy. He recommends that similar apparatus 
should be provided in all laboratories as an 
‘essential means for the study of the molecular 
forces. Who knows, ^ he asks, ‘ but what crystal- 
lisation and certain reactions may thereby be 
placed in peculiarly favourable conditions for 
further investigation ?’ 

At their anniversary meeting the Royal Society 
gave their Davy medal to Messrs Cailletet and 
Pictet for their discovery that oxygen, hydrogen, 
and otlier so-called permanent gases could he 
liquefied ox solidified. We have already described 
the experiments which, led to this discovery; their 
interest, as the President of the Society remarked 
in his anniversary address, ‘ is only equalled by 
the importance of the fact, now absolutely demon- 
strated by those experiments, that the property of 
molecular cohesion is common to all bodies with- 
out exception.’ ' 

In the same address the President announced 
that the Council of the Society, legislating pro- 
spectively, had abolished the admission feu now 
payable on election into the Society, and had 
reduced the annual contribution from four pounds 
to three pounds. This concession to the cause of 
. Silence by the foremost among scientific societies, 
deserves to be placed on recorA 

At the anniversary meeting here referred te, Mr 
William Spottiswoode was elected President of the 
Royal Society, in place of Sir Joseph Hooker, 
The new President has long been known for liis 
mathematical and physical researches. 

The President of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Chemi- 
cal Society in his session-opening address men- 
tioned that he had observed the effects of the 
combustion of coal, that is the presence of sul- 
phuric acid in the atmosphere, at distances from 
large towps fax greater than might have been 
expected. ‘At five miles it can be distinctly 
traced, and with certain winds it is found in 
the country even ten miles from the Tyne.’ After 
making allowmico for imperfection of experiment, 
‘it is now admitted that sulphuric acid from coal 
is in far greater quantity in the air than either 
hydrochloric acid or .sulphuric acid passing off 
from alkali-works, and that it must necessarily 
affect to a serious extent the growth of all vege- 
tation within its reach.’ Mr Mactear of Glasgow, 
estimating the quantity of coal consumed annually 
in Great Britain at one hundred and fourteen 
million tons (in round numbers), shews, that more 
than a third of that w'eight passes into the atmo- 
' sphere in the form of oil of vitriol. 

Another subject mentioned in the • address was 
tbe manufacture of very pure sulphate of soda 
by the direct application of sulphurous acid to 
j I common' fealt. But scarcely is this process in work 


than a luaiiufucturer in Fraiicc iui,rotlucca another, 
‘which consists in the decomposition, of Sfilt in. the 
form of brine, by aiumouia and carbonic acid, and 
the production of a very pure carbonate of soda, 
which is now extonsivedy used iu glass-^vork^s am] 
other operations whore c.oluur is important,’ .A 
firm at Nortliwich, Cheshire, who have adopted it, 
produce about twelve thousand tons of sod:i-asli. 
yearly, which is satisfactory .for a process still in 
its infancy, hut which ‘appears as if it might 
prove an important .rival to the old method of 
working, and its practical application would point 
to the probable future of tbe soda-trade as being 
near to the salt brines.’ But here a consideration 
arises: if gas-works are to be superseded by the 
electric light, the jiresenfc supply of ammonia 
, would be stopped, and to make up) the deficiency 
; would be difficult and costly. 

The separation of silver from lead has been 
effected by hand-labour; but is now substituted 
by ai‘)p)lyinig steam ‘as an agitator in the pot 
where the crystallisation of the pure lead takes 
jilace, and in other respects it produces a chemical 
change, and facilitates the work.’ Another process 
separates the silver ‘ by means of zinc, wdiich is 
found to wmsh the melted lead ontiridy free of the 
silver contained iu it, and the mixture of silver 
and zinc floats to the top of the pot and is skimmed 
off. When this is completed, the mixture of zinc 
and silver is placed in plumbago crucibles in a 
furnace, and the zinc is distilled off.' and collected 
iu small metal chambers, where it cools in tho 
form of cake-zinc, and is fit for use again,’ By 
this means about half of the original zinc is saved, 
and it is thought that the other half may be 
recoverable. ^ 

A now method of manufacturing white-lead 
deserves a word of notice. Very finely ground 
litharge is subjected in a mixing vessel to tlio 
action of salt brine, and chloride of lead and 
caustic soda are produced. ‘This mass is thou run. 
into an iron vessel, into which carbonic acid i.s 
pumped, causing a further chemical change in the 
production of carbonate of lead and common salt 
once more ; and the latter being washed out from 
the ivlnte-lead, may be used over again in the first 
operation. The patent white-lead produced in 
this way appears to be very w'hitc and chemically 
pure, but is not quite so lioavy as the white-lead 
made by the old process.’ 

In the Journal of the Chemical Society a com- 
jround is described for the prreparation of what 
may Ijb called safety enveloi)e3. That part of the 
envelope covered by the flap is treated with a 
solution of chromic acid, ammonia, sulphuric a<’id, 
sulphate of copper, and line white pa])or. ’i.'he 
flap itself is coated witli a Holution of isinglas:; in 
acetic acid; and when this is moisteued and 
pressed down on the under part of the envelope, 
a solid cement is formed, which ‘is perfe.eLly 
insoluble in acids or alkalies, in hot or cold 
water, and in steam.’ 

At one of the iron-works iu Franco a contri^'•- 
ance has been introduced for combining hot air 
and superheated steam in piuldling-funnices. '’I’he 
grates, the sides of the fire-boxes, of the ashpit, 
and all the hottest portions of the apparatus are 
connected with air-chambtn’s, which are so sup- 
plied with vapour as to increase tludr durability, 
and at the same time supply an ample (pumtity o!' 
air for the clriinght, heated to a temperature of 
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from four liundrad and fifty to five liuiidred i 
degrees. By means of this elevated temiserature | 
it iias become possible to apply superheated steam ! 
under the grate, and effect an important saving by 
its decomposition. ; 

At Boulogne it has been found that a dougli | 
made of sawdust and flour is a good coating for 
preventing the escape of heat from steam-pipes, 
cylinders, and other exposed surfaces connected 
with steam-machinery. Its cost is moderate, and 
it may be applied with a trowel. 

Water is said to he much better than fire for 
the heating of tires preparatory to shrinking them 
on a wheel. In a fire the heating is irregular, and 
consequently the shrinking ; but If a tire be boiled 
in water ten minutes, it will be of uniform tem- 
perature and will contract uniformly upon the 
wheel. Moreover the boiled tires are not so liable 
to crack or become loose as those heated in the 
fire. 

Of late years meteorologists have observed that 
there is at times a . remarkable similarity in the 
barometer curves all over the globe. In dis- 
cussing these facts, Mr J. A. Broun, E.R.S. — to 
whom'^ the Royal Society have awarded a Royal 
medal — inquires whether there may not be other 
causes of varying atmospheric pressure than a 
change of the mass of the air ; in other words, 
whether the attraction of gravitation is the only 
force concerned in barometric oscillations. The 
answer has not yet been given; meanwhile 
observers have set themselves to watch these 
waves of pressure, which are quite distinct from 
the changes in local pressure produced by storms. 
Mr Russell, astronomer at Sydney, N. S. W., tells 
us that the waves travel across South-eastern 
Australia at from twenty to fifty miles an hour. 
They always travel from west to east, and so 
rapidly that their crest appears all over the 
colony on the same day. ‘ Such a rapid transla- 
tion,’ says Mr Russell, ‘seems to point to some 
external causa ; and on comparing Sydney baro- 
meter curves for 1873 with those of Greenwich 
for the same year, I was struck with the number 
of coincidences in the character of the curves. In 
many cases the points of elevation and depression 
occur on the same day at both places, and in 
some instances the curves follow the same form 
for more than a month.’ 

Here arises an interesting question. What is 
it that produces on occasions a loss of atmospheric 
pressure at the same time in each hemisphere ? 
Mr Russell suggests that it is the heat of the 
sun acting intensely on the equator, and thereby 
giving rise to an inrush of cold air from the polar 
regions. It is well for meteorologists that they 
have questions of such importance to engage their 
attention. Australians will co-operate : in Sydney 
a weather-map has been published daily from 
Eehruary 1877 ; and the other colonies, who now 
e.xchange meteorological information, will not be 
slow to follow the example. 

Lfr Buchan of the Scottish Meteorological 
Society remaiks, in discussing the effects of low 
temperature, that during December, January, and 
February the mortality among females rises to 
11-2 above the average, but to not more than 
7'8 per cent, among males. As yet there are not 
sufficient data to decide ‘how much of the excess 
is due to sex, how much to occupation, and how 
mucli — say, to their boots and other fashions,’ 
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And further he states, that a ‘ comparison of the 
meteorological with the mortality rctiums shows 
in a striking manner the influence of particular 
types of weather in largely increasing or' diminish- 
ing the number of deaths from particular diseases. 
Periods of unusual cold for instance, combined 
with dampness in the end of autumn, have a 
proportionally increased mortality from scarlet 
and typhoid fevers; of cold with dryness in 
spring have an increased mortality from brain 
diseases and whooping-cough ; of cold in winter 
have an enormously increased fatality from all 
bronchial affections ; and of heat in summer pre- 
sent* a startling and, in many cases, an appalling 
death-rate from bowel complaints,’ 

Dr Hasslocli of New York, in the course of 
researches ‘On the Structure and Growth of some 
Forms of Mildew,’ found that ‘the grayish- white 
patches occurring in the mouths of infants, known 
as thrush, contain, besides epithelia, very delicate 
granules in active dancing motion — micrococci; 
short, single or double oscillating rods— bacteria ; 
delicate threads, straight or variously curved, 
sometimes resembling chains — leptothrix ; and 
finally oidia. After being kept forty-eight hours 
in a moist chamber, the mass removed from the 
mouth shews a number of delicate niycelia, the 
hyphse of which have small sporangia. This 
vegetation,’ as Dr Hassloch states, ‘is identical 
with that of mildew. The oidia correspond in 
size to those of wine ; many contain large vacuoles, 
in all details like those obtained from beer and 
wine, differing only and slightly in the colour of 
the shell.’ 

Favoured by the authorities at Constantinople, 
Dr Schliemanu is again busily excavating at Troy ; 
and Mr Rassam has permission to dig anywhere 
in Mesopotamia. With such a comprehensive 
grant, districts will be opened that have not 
hitherto been searched, and we shall hear of 
fresh discoveries at Nineveh, of explorations in 
the long hidden ancient city of Assur, and of 
endeavours to find the famous royal ‘record 
office,’ or ‘Babylonian Bank’ as some Assyri- 
ologists call it, in which were stored a large 
collection of mercantile tablets, representing the 
monetary transactions of a firm trading in the 
name of Egihi and Sons. It is curious to have 
bills for com and fruits, and woven goods, and 
invoices and vouchers from the days of Nabu- 
palassar and Artaxerxes in the form of baked 
clay; but they are to be seen at the British 
Museum. The Arabs and Jews from whom they 
were obtained liave kept the secret so well that 
the place in which tlmy were discovered is not 
yet known to Europeans. 

Kutha, now a group of great mounds, was the 
sacred university city of Babylonia, and had an 
extensive libraiy, which is frequently referred to 
in mythological tablets discovered in oUrer parts 
of the kingdom. It was from that storehouse of 
learning that the tablets giving an account of the 
creation were originally taken ; and it is hoped 
that discoveries of other documents not less 
interesting will there he made. 

In the mound of Nebhi-Yunus, search will he 
made for the palace of Sennacherib, in the expec- 
tation that' some records of the latter years of 
that monarch may be found, ‘and possibly some 
accoimts, however meagre, of the second cam- 
paign against Hezekiah.’ 
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But besides all. this, Mr Eassam will make 
explorations in the country of that ancient people, 
often mentioned in Scripture— the Hittites. llio 
existence of mounds along the hunk of the 
Euphrates has long been known; and under a 
certain group known as the mounds of Jerabplus, 
it is supposed that Carchemish, the Ilittito 
capital, lies hidden. Inscriptions in an unknown 
character were found in that neighhoitrhood a 
fow yCtivs ago ; find it hoped that somo key 
thereto may bo mot witli in the course of the 
excavations now to he undertaken, and furnish to 
scholars the link wanting to connect Assyria with 
Western Asia. As the finnan granted to Mr 
Eassam extends over a nuuiher of years, we may 
trust that the interesting enterprise will be 
carried to a successful issue. ■ I 

Among the announcements made by the Eoyal 
Institute of British Architects one is that they ] 
have enlarged their Eegisler, and opened it to i 
architectural assistants, improvers, rupil.^!, clerks 
of works, and to young architects desirous of 
becoming known to memhers of the Institute 
through their drawings or other testimonials ;*ancl 
architects in want of assistance as enumerated arc 
invited to avail themselves of the advantage thus 
offered. The fee for registration is one shilling. 

Of papers to be read before tbe_ Institute during 
the session there are — On Eeinains of Buildings 
in Midian, by Captain Burton ; On the Vaulting 
and Stalactites of Persia, by Mr C. P. Clarke ; On 
Lighting by Electricity, by Mr Horace Jones ; and 
On the Connection between Ancient Art and the 
Ancient Geometry as illustrated by the works of 
the age of Pericles. 


It seems lilto only yesterday ■ • 
v'Sineo last with glee we said ; 

‘ A Happy New yeiu* to you all ! ’ 
Some dear ones sinco arc doad. 

\Vc ’ll try to kor;}) finu, patuiirt lieartii, 
Though oft they sink with h'ar, 

To think what sorrow may bo ours 
In this— the good New; Year, 


Volume Xr. of the Fourth l^mru o/' (InAMi:!: 
JouKNAli Is now amipletnl, prke Nhiit Shiilinijs. 


A TilU-patje and Inde,!', prke. One Pemiif, ^mne k-en 
prepared, ernd man orde7’ed tMrough any bookseller. 


NEW YEAR 1879. 


OoMK, cease your plaint ; one year has fled 
Another comes anon. ; 

We trust he ’ll bring us better cheer 
Than he that ’s dead and gone ! 

Tor death and sorrow marked his path j 
His face was dull and drear ; 

We ’ll ti'y to think of him no more ; 

God .send a good New Year ! 


New Year ! you cannot give u.s hack 
The clear ones that are gone, 

Nor e’er restore to u.s the hope.s 
: We thought were all our own ; 

Nor bring to wretched, ruined homes 
Comfort, and joy, and cheer ; 

But yet — time softens evei’ything— 
God send a good New Year. 


But come ! The morning dawns again, 

The darksome night is l)y ; 

Percliance the New Year may bo kind, 

No clouds nniy vcdl our sky. 

We ’ll gather up what joys arc left, 

Content that Love is here ; 

God bless us all, wdmte’er betide. 

And send a good New Year ! 

.Tnssru 0. Hownn 


An. eleijant cloth case, for bindmfj the, vihahi of the 
numbers for 187S is also ready. 


Back nximhcrs to complete sets may rtf uU times he 
had. , r ■ 


The Conductors of CilAMnmia’a JomtWAn bog to direct 
tho attention of CoNTMBUTons to the following notice ; 
Isf. All communications should be addrt'sscd to tiie 
Editor, aifl) High Wtreot, Edinburgh.' 

2fA To insure tho return of papers that may prove 
ineligible, postagci-.stamp3 should in every case accom- 
pany them. 

3d. Manuscrii’TS should hear the author’s ftill Ghristinn 
name, surname, and address, legibly Avritton. 
itk. MS. shorild be Avritten on one side of tlii.’i leaf only, 
hi/i. Poetical offerings should he accftmpanied by an 
envelope, .stamped and directed. 

Unless Oontrihidors comply with the above, rides, the 
Editor cannot undertake to return ineliyible iiayers. 


Next Saturdaxj, January 4, 1879, will he, coxiimenced, 
in this Journal, a Novel, cntiflcd 


YOUNG LOED PENEITH. 

By John B. Harwood, 

Author of Helena, Lady llarroyak, v^o. 
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